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Older  and  Later  Elements  in  the  Code  of  Hammurapi.1 — By 
MORRIS  JASTROW,  JR.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I. 

The  discovery  in  the  course  of  excavations  at  Susa  in  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  of  the  large  diorite  stele  containing  the  elaborate  code 
of  laws  collected  and  promulgated  by  King  Hammurapi  in  the 
early  years  of  his  reign  (2123-2081  B.  C.)  furnishes  a  definite 
measure  for  gauging  the  state  of  society  in  Babylonia  in  the 
third  millennium  before  this  era,  and  in  so  far  as  the  execution 
of  justice  reflects  the  stage  reached  in  the  process  of  civilization, 
it  permits  also  of  a  comparison  with  general  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  subsequent  periods.  As  a  result  of  the  detailed  study 
given  to  this  remarkable  monument  by  many  scholars  since  its 
discovery,2  the  interpretation  may  be  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, although  there  still  remain  quite  a  number  of  technical 
terms  and  phrases  in  the  code  in  regard  to  which  agreement  has 
not  as  yet  been  reached.  In  addition  to  this  the  general  prin- 
ciples guiding  the  order  of  subjects  treated  in  the  code  and  the 
arrangement  of  subdivisions  within  larger  sections  of  the  code 
that  may  be  distinguished  have  been  ascertained,  thanks  largely 
to  the  keen  researches  of  one  of  our  own  members,  Professor 
Lyon.2  There  still  remains,  however,  the  problem  of  tracing 
the  process  which  led  to  the  final  codification  of  the  laws,  for 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a  compilation  as  Hammurapi  undertook 
presupposes  a  long  antecedent  process  in  the  perfection  of  a 
method  of  dispensing  justice  in  the  course  of  which,  with  the 
growing  complications  of  advancing  social  conditions,  the  estab- 
lished practice — and  law  in  its  beginning  is  merely  traditional 
or  conventional  practice — would  be  subject  to  modifications  in 
order  to  adapt  them  without  abandonment  of  the  underlying 

1  Presidential  address  before  the  American   Oriental  Society,  April  9th, 
1915,  in  New  York  City.     See  the  bibliography  in  Johns,   The  Relations 
'between  the  Laws  of  Babylonia  $•  the  Laws  of  the  Hebrew  Peoples  (Lon-1 
don,  1914),  pp.  65-76. 

2  See  especially  Lyon 's  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  248-265. 

1     JAOS  36. 
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principles  to  later  conditions.     It  is  to  this  aspect  of  the  code 
to  which  I  should  like  to  direct  attention. 

That  Hammurapi  was  not  the  first  to  make  the  attempt  at 
putting  the  laws  of  the  land  together  has,  of  course,  been  recog- 
nized. The  expression  used  by  him  at  the  close  of  the  long 
introduction  to  the  code  (col.  V.  20-22)  "I  established  law 
and  justice  in  the  language  of  the  land  (ina  pi  mdtim)  "  shows, 
as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Lyon,3  that  Hammurapi 's  chief 
merit  lay  in  promulgating  a  code  in  Semitic  or  Akkadian  form 
as  the  official  language  of  the  new  empire  founded  by  him.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  fragments  of  a  Sumerian  code  have  now 
turned  up  which  represent  the  prototype,  if  not  the  actual 
original  of  the  laws  in  the  Semitic  code.4  Furthermore,  we 
have  the  express  testimony  of  an  early  ruler  of  Lagash,  Uru- 
kagina  (c.  2700  B.  C.),  to  the  reforms  in  temple  fees  and  in 
taxes  instituted  by  him  as  well  as  to  his  endeavors  to  regulate 
abuses  in  commercial  transactions  and  even  to  abolish  poly- 
andry.5 His  aim  in  his  reforms  is,  as  he  expressly  states,  ' '  that 
the  powerful  may  not  injure  the  orphan  and  the  widow,"0 
much  as  Hammurapi  declares  the  general  purport  of  his  code 
to  be  to  restrain  "the  strong  from  oppressing  the  weak,  and 
to  secure  justice  for  the  poor  and  the  widow."7  The  language 
used  by  Urukagina  in  describing  his  various  reforms  shows  that 
he  put  them  in  the  form,  of  laws  and  we  are,  therefore,  justified 
in  carrying  back  the  codification  of  laws  in  the  Euphrates  Valley 
to  at  least  five  centuries  before  Hammurapi,  and  no  doubt  the 
period  can  be  moved  still  further  back. 

II. 

We  also  have  the  evidence  that  legal  practice — as  is  natural — 
was  subject  to  change  in  ancient  Babylonia.  This  is  shown  not 
only  by  deviations  in  the  business  and  legal  documents  from 
the  stipulations  in  the  Hammurapi  code,  but  by  a  comparison 

•J.A.O.S.,  XXV,  p.  270. 

4  See  Clay  in  the  Orientalistische  Litteraturzeitung,  1914,  pp.  1-3.  [The 
Yale  fragment  of  the  Sumerian  code  now  published  by  Clay  in  Tale 
Oriental  Series,  Babylonian  Texts  I  (New  Haven,  1915).  No.  28.] 

e  de  Sarzee,  Decouvertes  en  Chaldee  Partie  Epigraphique  p.  L  and 
repeated  with  variations  in  three  other  texts,  ib.  pp.  L  to  LII;  see  also 
Thureau-Dangin,  Sumerisch-AlcTcadische  Konigsinschriften,  pp.  44-56. 

•76.,  Inscription  B-C,  col.  XII,  22-23. 

7  Col.  XL,  59-62. 
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for  the  period  before  Hammurapi  of  the  so-called  "Sumerian 
family  laws"  first  investigated  by  our  fellow-member  Professor 
Haupt  many  years  ago.8  Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  five 
columns  in  the  code  are  missing,9  we  cannot,  of  course,  be 
absolutely  certain  that  the  code  did  not  contain  the  laws  setting 
forth — as  in  the  fragment  of  the  "Sumerian  Family  Laws" — 
the  regulations  (a)  in  case  a  son  cuts  himself  loose  from  father 
or  mother,  or  (b)  when  a  father  or  mother  desires  to  disinherit 
a  son  or  (c)  when  a  wife  cuts  herself  loose  from  her  husband 
or  (d)  when  a  husband  divorces  his  wife,  or  (e)  when  a  hired 
slave  dies  or  is  lost  or  runs  off  or  is  taken,  or  falls  sick,  but  since 
we  do  know  from  other  sources10  the  character  of  some  of  the 
laws  set  forth  in  the  missing  portion,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the 
code,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  cases  dealt  with  in  the 
above  enumeration  were  taken  up  before  §  127  which  begins 
the  large  subdivision  extending  to  §  194,  covering  marriage, 
dowry,  divorce,  desertion,  adoption,  disinheritance,  adultery, 
incest  and  other  subjects  that  may  be  broadly  grouped  under 
"family  laws."  Moreover,  we  have  within  this  subdivision  at 
least  two  legal  decisions  which  furnish  a  basis  of  comparison 
with  the  "Sumerian"  laws  and  point  to  a  decided  variation 
from  the  latter.  §§  168-169  read  "if  a  father  determines  to 
disinherit  his  son,  and  says  to  the  judge  'I  disinherit  my  son', 
but  upon  an  examination  on  the  part  of  the  judge  it  appears 
that  the  son  has  not  committed  a  crime  to  justify  the  disin- 
heritance, the  father  may  not  disinherit  his  son."  If  we  con- 
trast this  with  the  third  paragraph  in  the  'Sumerian  Family 
Laws,'  to  wit,11  "if  a  father  says  to  his  son,  'thou  art  not 
my  son,'  he  must  leave  house  and  wall"  (i.  e.,  he  has  no  further 
share  in  the  estate),  we  note  in  the  code  the  advance  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  paternal  authority  is  definitely  curbed  as 
against  the  absolute  control  in  the  other  instance.  The  code 

8  Die  Sumerischen  Familiengesetze  (Leipzig,  1879),  appearing  as  part  of 
a  large  collection  of  Sumerian  paradigms,  phrases,  etc.  See  Eawlinson  V, 
PI.  25. 

*  Intentionally  erased  by  the  Elamitic  conqueror,  who  carried  the  precious 
monument  as  a  trophy  to  Susa,  and  who,  no  doubt,  had  intended  to  write 
his  own  inscription,  glorifying  his  deeds,  on  the  erased  portion. 

10Meissner,  Altbabylonischegesetze,  in  Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie,  III,  pp. 
493-523. 

11 V  Eawlinson,  PI.  25,  col.  II,  34-39. 
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not  only  provides  a  legal  procedure  for  the  proposed  act  of 
disinheritance  by  obliging  the  father  to  go  before  a  judge,  but 
the  court  examines  into  the  matter  and,  if  it  does  not  find 
sufficient  cause,  restrains  the  father  from  carrying  out  his 
intention.  More  than  this  and  by  way  of  further  restriction 
of  parental  authority,  a  supplementary  stipulation  (§  169), 
which  we  may  regard  as  a  still  later  decision,  provides  that 
even  if  a  sufficient  cause  is  found,  the  first  offense  must  be 
forgiven,  and  only  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offense  does 
the  court  consent  to  the  disinheritance.  The  conclusion  is 
justified,  therefore,  that  the  "Sumerian  family  laws"  reflect 
an  older  practice  which  has  passed  away,  without,  however,  the 
abandonment  of  the  underlying  principle  that  the  father  has 
the  right  to  disinherit  his  son, — only  that  he  must  show  cause 
for  exercising  his  authority. 

The  old  expressions  'thou  art  not  my  father'  and  'thou  art 
not  my  mother'  are  still  retained  in  the  code  (§  192)  as 
formulae  to  denote  the  throwing  off  of  parental  authority,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  children  of  doubtful  station12  who  have 
been  adopted.  In  such  a  case,  the  parental  authority  is  abso- 
lute and  the  punishment  prescribed  for  the  one  who  rebels 
against  this  authority  is  the  excision  of  the  tongue — which  as  a 
punishment  is  evidently  a  survival  of  very  early  days.  The 
phrases  in  question,  thus  restricted  to  cases  where  the  once 
generally  acknowledged  absolute  parental  authority  is  still 
retained,  are  in  themselves  further  proof  of  the  changes  which 
legal  procedure  and  practice  underwent  in  ancient  Babylonia. 

"Namely  the  Ner-Se-Ga,  rendered  by  Winckler  and  Mueller  "prosti- 
tute" and  by  Ungnad-Kohler  as  'Kaemmerling,  but  who  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  person  of  low  station — perhaps  born  in  the  palace  and 
pressed  into  palace  service — rising  in  the  course  of  time  to  a  higher  sta- 
tion as  a  guard  (mamas  pani)  Bruennow,  Classified  List  No.  9201  or 
muzas  ekalli  ("palace  guard"),  according  to  the  explanatory  addition  in 
$  187.  (See  the  passages  quoted  by  Meissner,  Assyrische  Studien  IV, 
p.  12.)  In  this  capacity  the  Ner-Se-Ga  is  not  infrequently  mentioned  in 
legal  tablets,  e.  g.,  Meissner,  Altbabylonisches  Privatrecht  No.  100,  32. 
That  the  Ner-Se-Ga  in  the  code  is  looked  upon  as  occupying  a  low  social 
grade  is  indicated  by  the  juxtaposition  (§§  187  and  192)  with  mar 
Sal  zikru,  i.  e.  "  the  son  of  a  public  woman, ' '  literally  '  the  woman  belong- 
ing to  any  man.'  That  the  Ner-Se-Ga  and  the  mar  Sal  zilcru  designate 
offspring  of  doubtful  origin  is  further  shown  by  $  193  which  stipulates 
that  if  either  the  one  or  the  other  finds  out  his  origin,  and  through  a 
distaste  for  his  foster-parents  returns  to  his  father's  house,  his  eye  shall 
be  plucked  out. 
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Equally  suggestive  is  the  comparison  of  §  142  of  the  code,  the 
case  in  which  a  woman  declines  to  have  sexual  relations  with 
her  husband,  with  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  Sumerian  family 
laws.  The  latter  reads  "If  a  wife  gets  a  distaste  (mr)13  for 
her  husband  and  says  'thou  art  not  my  husband,'  they  shall 
throw  her  into  the  river."  This  is  a  simple  as  well  as  an 
absolute  procedure,  in  contrast  to  the  corresponding  paragraph 
in  the  code  (§  142)  which  reads: 

"If  a  woman  gets  a  distaste  (izir)  for  her  husband  and  says 
'Thou  shalt  not  have  me,'  (and)  if  on  subsequent  inquiry  it 
appears  that  she  has  been  careful  of  herself,14  without  sin, 
whereas  her  husband  has  gone  about  and  neglected  her,  that 
woman  is  without  blame.  She  shall  receive  her  dowry15  and 
return  to  her  father's  house."  The  old  law,  however,  remains 
in  force,  in  case  it  turns  out  that  the  woman  has  not  been 
careful,  has  gone  about  and  ruined  her  house  and  neglected 
her  husband.  In  that  case  (§  143)  "they  shall  throw  her 
into  the  water. ' '  The  advance  in  the  social  status  of  the  married 
woman  and  corresponding  legal  procedure  is  indicated  by  the 
provision  that  an  inquiry  is  instituted,  which  may  result  in 
justifying  the  wife's  aversion,  whereas  the  older  law  gives  her 
no  right,  whatsoever,  against  her  husband's  will.  Incidentally, 
also,  the  substitution  of  the  phrase  of  "thou  shalt  not  have 
me"  instead  of  the  older  one  "thou  art  not  my  husband"  is 
an  illustration  of  the  change,  pointing  to  her  right  under  the 
later  procedure  to  actually  reject  her  husband.  There  is  no 
longer  any  presumption  of  her  being  rebellious  in  case  her 

13  Professor  Haupt  (Zeits.  fur  Assyr.  XXX,  p.  93)   has  shown  that  the 
term  has  reference  to  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  wife  to  have  sexual 
intercourse  with  her  husband. 

14  i.  e.,  has  not  given  herself  to  anyone  else. 

15  Seriktu    ' '  gift, ' '    which  designates  the  marriage  settlement  made  by 
the  father  of  the  bride  and  given  to  the  bridegroom,  in  contrast  to  the 
tirjiatu  which  is  the  gift  given  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride's  father. 
The  latter  is  a  survival  of  marriage  by  purchase,  the  former  originally  the 
wages  of  the  daughter  for  services  rendered  her  father  as  long  as  she  was 
unmarried,  given   on  leaving  her  father's  house  but  turned  over  to   the 
husband  as  the  owner  of  his  wife.    The  seriktu,  evidently,  represents  a  later 
practice,  belonging  to  a  period  when  the  parental  authority  over  his  chil- 
dren was  curbed  to  the  extent  that  he  was  obliged  to  compensate  his  daugh- 
ter  for   services   rendered.      See   Jastrow,    Civilization   of   Babylonia   and 
Assyria,  Philadelphia,  1915,  p.  306.     A  third  term,  nudunnu,  occurring  in 
the  later  elements  of  the  code  (§§  171-172,  see  below,  p.  28),  is  the  gift 
or  settlement  given  by  the  bridegroom  directly  to  the  bride. 
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conduct  is  justified  by  the  court,  but  she  is  entirely  within  her 
right  in  refusing  intercourse  with  him.  To  be  sure,  the  Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian law  stopped  short  of  a  woman  actually  divorc- 
ing her  husband ;  the  privilege  of  divorce  always  remained  with 
the  husband,  but  it  is  a  considerable  advance  for  the  woman  to 
be  permitted  with  the  sanction  of  the  court  to  leave  her  husband 
and  have  her  marriage  settlement  or  dowry  returned  to  her. 
Now,  in  legal  documents  of  the  Hammurapi  period,  the  old 
phrases  "thou  art  not  my  husband"  and  "thou  art  not  my 
wife"  still  occur  in  marriage  contracts,  with  the  stipulation 
in  the  former  case  that  she  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  river,  and 
in  the  latter  that  the  husband  is  to  give  his  wife  y2  mana  of 
silver,  precisely  as  in  the  Sumerian  family  laws16 ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  find  legal  formulae  surviving  in  legal  usage  after 
they  have  lost  their  original  force.  The  significant  feature, 
however,  is  that  the  code  itself  no  longer  uses  these  phrases 
in  the  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  relationship  between  hus- 
band and  wife  in  case  the  marriage  has  resulted  in  issue.  The 
code  thus  distinguishes  between  two  conditions,  (1)  in  case 
a  woman  has  borne  children  to  her  husband  and  (2)  in  case  she 
has  not.  In  the  former  case  (§  137),  the  wife  receives  the 
marriage  settlement  and  also  an  income  from  her  husband's 
estate,17  so  as  to  be  able  to  rear  her  children;  and  after  the 
latter  have  reached  their  majority,  the  divorced  wife  receives 
a  share,  corresponding  to  that  of  one  of  her  children,  whereupon 
she  is  free  to  marry  again  whomsoever  she  chooses.  If  there 
is  no  issue  to  the  marriage  (§  138),  the  wife  receives  her  dowry 
(tirhatu)  and  her  marriage  settlement  (seriktu)  and  in  case 
there  is  no  marriage  settlement  then  one  mana  of  silver  ( §  139 ) . 

18  e.  g.,  Cun.  Texts  VIII,  PL  7b.  The  practice,  however,  is  not  uniform. 
In  Meissner,  Beitrdg'e  sum  altbabylonischen  Privatrecht  No.  90,  20,  only 
10  shekels  of  silver  are  given  to  the  wife  as  the  amount  of  her  original 
dowry  (lines  7-8),  while  Cun.  Texts  II,  PI.  44,  10-11,  she  is  to  be  thrown 
from  some  eminence  (An-Zag-Gar  =  dimtu  "column,"  Meissner,  Seltene 
Assyrische  Ideogramme  No.  4676),  whereas  the  husband  on  divorcing  his  wife 
is  to  give  up  "house  and  contents"  to  his  wife.  Again  in  Poebel,  Legal 
Documents  of  the  First  Dynasty,  No.  48,  14-16,  the  wife  stipulates  that  she  is 
to  receive  %  mana  of  silver  in  case  of  divorce  by  her  husband,  whereas 
if  she  says  to  her  husband  "thou  art  not  my  husband"  she  is  to  be 
shorn  of  her  hair  and  sold.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  in 
Nippur.  • 

"  Literally  ' '  field,  orchard  and  house, ' '  to  indicate  the  entire  real 
estate. 
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The  social  advance  over  earlier  conditions,  reflected  in  such 
provisions,  is  considerable.  The  husband  can  no  longer  put 
his  wife  away  at  will.  If  no  blame  attaches  to  her,  a  fair  com- 
pensation must  be  given,  not  merely  the  half  mana — calculated, 
presumably,  as  the  average  marriage  settlement  in  earlier 
days, — but  in  case  there  are  no  children,  also  the  dowry;  or 
if  there  are  children,  then  in  lieu  of  the  dowry,  sufficient 
alimony  to  bring  up  her  children  and  a  share  of  her  husband's 
estate,  after  the  children  shall  have  reached  their  majority. 

The  marital  authority  thus  appears  greatly  curbed,  correspond- 
ing to  the  restrictions  put  upon  the  exercise  of  parental 
authority.  The  advance  from  ^  mana  to  a  whole  mana  of 
silver  as  the  amount  to  be  given  to  the  divorced  childless  wife 
in  case  there  is  no  marriage  settlement  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  growth  in  material  prosperity  in  Hammurapi 's  days 
as  against  the  simpler  conditions  in  earlier  days.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  the  provisions  in  the  case  of  a  concubine 
who  has  borne  children  to  her  master  are  identical  as  in  the 
case  of  the  chief  wife  (§  137). 

The  old  Sumerian  family  laws  give  the  power  of  absolute 
divorce  to  the  husband,  without  distinction  whether  there  are 
children  or  not,  whether  the  woman  has  done  wrong  or  is 
entirely  innocent.  Hammurapi 's  code  not  only  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  childless  wife  and  the  one  who  has  borne 
children  to  her  husband,  but  permits  the  absolute  divorce  with- 
out compensation  only  in  case  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  wife, 
or  as  the  phrase  runs  (§  141)  "if  she  has  determined  to  go 
about  acting  foolishly,  destroying  her  house,  (and)  neglecting 
her  husband."  In  that  case  the  husband  may  simply  say, 
'I  divorce  her'  and  she  goes  her  way  empty-handed,  while  a 
supplementary  provision, — in  the  form  of  a  comment  or  an 
answer  to  a  question  raised — states  that  if  he  does  not  divorce 
her,  he  may  nevertheless  take  a  second  wife  and  reduce  the 
first  one  to  the  rank  of  maid.  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
this  supplement  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  hypothetical  case 
to  provide  for  a  possible  contingency,  but  one  that  would  not 
be  likely  to  occur  in  the  days  of  Hammurapi. 

III. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having,  also,  the  evidence  for  the  con- 
tinued modification  of  legal  practice  after  the  compilation  of 
the  code  which  is  thus  shown  not  to  have  been  the  absolute 
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standard  for  all  times  without  change  or  deviation,  though  to 
be  sure,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  according  to  the 
ancient  conception  of  law  as  of  divine  origin,  the  underlying 
principle  of  a  law  once  promulgated  is  never  abandoned.  A 
statute  was  an  oracular  decision — a  tertu,  just  as  the  correspond- 
ing Hebrew  term  tora  involved  the  ''decree"  of  a  deity. 
Hebrew  theology  was  necessarily  led  to  assume  a  divine  revela- 
tion for  its  laws,  simply  because  the  Hebrews  lived  at  one  time 
on  the  same  plane  of  thought  as  did  their  fellow  Semites  and 
their  fellows  of  other  ethnic  groups  in  regarding  the  gods  as 
the  source  of  all  law,  with  the  priest  or  king  acting  merely  as 
an  intermediary  or  as  the  representative  of  the  deity.  Hence, 
the  principle  throughout  antiquity  and  which  passed  down  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  ancient  history,  was  that  law  is  fixed 
and  immutable.  As  a  divine  decision  it  is  infallible  and  in 
accord  with  this  the  Hammurapi  code  provides  that  the  judge 
who  errs  or  who  alters  an  opinion  once  given — it  is  all  one — 
is  removed  from  office,  besides  being  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine, 
since  he  thereby  reveals  himself  as  unworthy  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  an  infallible  god  (§5).  New  applications  of  the  law, 
however,  may  introduce  modifications,  without  affecting  the 
underlying  principle.  Changes  in  the  status  of  society  may 
entail  even  radical  departures  from  an  older  practice  without 
involving  an  actual  abrogation  of  the  old  law  itself.  Cases 
must  constantly  have  arisen  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  which 
necessitated  an  appeal  to  the  court  for  a  decision.  That  decision 
was  always  based  on  the  existing  law,  but  not  infrequently  the 
decision  might  seem  to  be  so  contrary  to  the  original  purport 
of  the  law  as  to  practically  overthrow  it.  So,  for  example,  the 
principle  that  a  man's  wife  and  children  belonged  to  him  as 
part  of  his  chattels  was  maintained  in  the  Code  of  Hammu- 
rapi. According  to  this  principle,  he  could  sell  his  wife  and 
children  for  debt,  but  in  accord  with  what  we  have  seen  to 
have  been  a  steady  direction  towards  a  restriction  of  parental 
and  marital  authority,  the  code  provides  (§  117)  that  he  can 
sell  his  wife,  son  or  daughter  for  three  years  only;  in  the 
fourth  year  they  must  be  given  their  freedom — a  stipulation 
which  changes  the  sale  into  an  indenture  for  a  limited  period. 
Theoretically,  however,  the  right  to  sell  is  maintained,  despite 
the  significant  restriction  in  the  practical  execution. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  must  judge  the  deviation  from 
the  practice  prescribed  in  the  code  that  we  encounter  in  a  group 
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of  laws  found  on  a  tablet  of  the  British  Museum  to  which 
Dr.  Peiser  first  called  attention.18  Unfortunately,  the  tablet  is 
in  a  very  fragmentary  condition,  so  that  only  a  portion  of  it 
is  intelligible.  It  belongs  to  a  period  far  later  than  Hammu- 
rapi, though  the  imperfectly  preserved  condition  of  the  frag- 
ment makes  it  impossible  to  fix  an  exact  date.  The  tablet  itself 
may  have  been  an  extract  from  a  more  complete  code  made 
for  school  purposes,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
fragment  is  part  of  a  complete  code.  The  portion  preserved 
affords  an  opportunity  of  instituting  a  comparison  with  certain 
sections  in  the  Hammurapi  code,  with  the  result  of  showing 
supplementary  regulations  of  considerable  interest,  as  well  as 
actual  deviations  in  practice.  A  few  illustrations  must  suffice. 
A  paragraph  stipulates  that  if  a  tablet  regarding  a  field  (i.  e. 
a  piece  of  property)  exists,  duly  sealed  in  the  name  of  some 
party,  but  a  corresponding  duplicate  tablet  as  a  document  of 
authorization  was  not  prepared,  the  one  in  whose  name  the 
one  tablet  is  made  out  as  the  owner  shall  take  the  field  or  house. 
The  provision  is  evidently  a  supplementary  decision  to  §  7  of 
the  Hammurapi  code  which  states  in  general  terms  that  any 
purchase  made  without  witnesses  and  a  formal  deed  (riksu) 
is  invalid,  in  order  specifically  to  provide  that  one  copy  of 
a  regularly  drawn  up  deed  of  sale  or  possession  should  be  pre- 
pared, but  not  a  duplicate,  which  must  have  become  so  common 
as  to  have  been  regarded  as  quite  obligatory.  The  supplemen- 
tary decision  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  older  law  that 
a  single  document,  testifying  to  the  ownership  of  a  piece  of 
property,  suffices. 

§  153  of  the  code  provides  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
a  childless  wife,  the  marriage  gift  (tirhatu)  for  the  wife  is 
returned  to  the  husband,  and  the  dowry  given  by  the  father 
of  the  wife  reverts  to  the  father.  The  other  case  of  the  husband 
dying  before  his  wife  without  issue  is  not  covered  in  the  code. 
In  supplementary  fashion  again  the  later  code  ordains19  that 
the  marriage  gift  belongs  to  the  wife  as  well  as  the  dowry  to 
dispose  of  as  she  pleases;  and  in  case  there  was  no  dowry,  then 
the  court  fixes  on  an  amount  or  proportion  to  the  estate  of  the 
husband  to  be  given  to  the  widow.  Similarly  the  following 


18  Jurisprudentiae  Babylonicae  quae  supersunt   (Cothen,  1890).     See  also 
Winckler,  Die  Gesetse  Hammurabis  (Leipzig,  1904),  pp.  86-91. 
"Col.  IV,  8-24. 
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paragraph,  making  provision  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a 
husband  whose  wife  had  borne  him  children  supplements  §  167 
of  the  code — the  case  of  the  wife  dying  before  the  husband. 
The  widow  receives  her  dowry  and  any  gift  that  her  husband 
may  have  made  to  her— including,  therefore,  any  special  pro- 
vision in  his  will ;  she  may  remarry  and  if  there  are  children 
from  the  second  marriage,  the  mother's  dowry  goes  to  the 
children  of  both  marriages.  According  to  the  code,  if  the 
husband  marries  again  and  has  children  through  the  second 
marriage,  the  dowry  of  the  first  wife  reverts  to  her  children, 
and  the  dowry  of  the  second  wife  to  her  children  on  the  death 
of  the  father. 

Such  supplements  clearly  represent  decisions  in  regard  to 
cases  as  they  arose,  which  were  not  specifically  provided  for  in 
the  code ;  and  there  was  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing a  conclusion  through  the  extension  and  application  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  equity  assumed  in  the  code,  but  wo 
also  encounter  direct  deviations  from  the  older  practice  in  the 
later  code,  as  e.  g.,  the  provision20  that  in  case  a  man  whose 
wife  has  borne  him  children  marries  again  after  his  wife's  death 
and  has  issue  also  from  the  second  marriage,  then  upon  the 
father's  death,  the  sons  of  the  first  marriage  receive  two-thirds 
of  the  father's  estate  and  those  of  the  second  marriage  the 
remaining  third,  whereas  according  to  the  Hammurapi  code 
(§  167),  the  father's  estate  is  divided  equally  between  the 
offspring  of  both  marriages.21  Modifications  of  this  nature 
point,  as  already  suggested,  to  economic  changes  as  well  as  to  a 
social  advance  in  the  status  of  woman,  whereby  the  wife  becomes 
more  than  a  mere  possession  of  her  husband,  and  leading  to 
a  preference  being  given  to  the  children  of  the  first  marriage. 

As  a  last  illustration  we  may  instance  §  279  of  the  code  which 
briefly  declares  that  if  a  claim  is  made  against  a  slave — male  or 
female — who  has  been  sold,  the  seller  is  made  responsible  for 
the  claim.  The  later  document  (Col.  II,  15-23)  more  specifically 

20  Col.  IV,  32-43. 

21  The  later  code  makes   special  provision  for   the  daughters    (Col.  IV, 
43  seq.),  but  the  tablet  is  defective  at  this  point;    it  presumably  provided 
that  the  sons  were  to  maintain  their  sisters  till  marriage  and  give  them  a 
dowry  out  of  the  paternal  estate.     Similarly,  in  all  probabilities  in  the 
paragraph   dealing   with   the   division   of   the  mother's   estate  among  the 
children  of  her  two  marriages   (Col.  IV,  45  seq.),  where  again  the  tablet 
breaks  off  after  the  mention  of  the    "sisters." 
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takes  up  the  case  of  a  female  slave,  and  after  providing  that  in 
the  event  of  a  justified  claim  the  seller  must  return  the  full 
amount  according  to  the  deed  of  sale,  (though  not  the  inter- 
est,) adds  that  if  in  the  interval  between  the  sale  and  the  claim, 
the  slave  has  borne  children,  the  latter  must  be  purchased  at 
the  rate  of  l1/^  shekels  of  silver  for  each  child — apparently  a 
merely  nominal  sum  to  establish  the  right  of  the  claimant  to 
the  offspring  of  his  slave,  though  also  a  recognition  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  give  compensation  to  the  ad  interim  owner  for  the 
'increased  value  of  the  possession  restored  to  him. 

IV. 

The  proof  thus  furnishe'd  for  a  steady  modification  in  legal 
procedure  and  practice  in  Babylonia,  and  a  modification  on  the 
whole  in  the  line  of  a  progress  to  more  equable  conditions, 
accompanying  a  gradual  social  advance,  justifies  us  in  apply- 
ing the  same  method  to  the  Hammurapi  code  as  holds  good 
for  the  Pentateuchal  codes,  with  a  view  of  differentiating  within 
the  code  itself  between  older  and  later  elements.  The  parallel 
can,  I  think,  be  carried  further  to  an  identity  of  the  method 
by  which  the  substratum  in  the  case  of  the  various  Pentateuchal 
codes  and  of  the  Hammurapi  code  is  amplified  (a)  through 
further  specifications  to  provide  for  new  cases  that  arise  and 
(b)  through  amplifications  of  all  kinds,  representing  in  many 
cases  answers  to  questions  raised,  in  others  an  interpretation 
of  an  older  law  in  a  manner  to  adapt  it  to  later  circumstances. 
Elsewhere,  I  have  shown,22  that  we  can  detect  in  the  Penta- 
teuchal codes  the  beginnings  of  that  process  which  was  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  to  wit,  the 
distinction  between  the  law — the  Mishna — and  the  commentary 
upon  it — the  Gemara — with  this  difference,  to  be  sure,  that  in 
the  Pentateuchal  codes  the  discussions  on  the  law  are  not  given, 
but  merely  the  decisions  as  an  outcome  of  the  discussions,  or 
merely  the  answers  to  implied  questions  are  set  forth.  Much 
in  the  same  way  we  may  by  a  careful  study  and  analysis  of 
the  sections  and  subdivisions  of  the  Hammurapi  code,  separate 
the  "Mishna,"  as  it  were,  from  the  "Gemara,"  the  older 
statutes  from  the  subsequent  additions,  the  nature  of  which 
varies  just  as  the  additions  do  in  the  Pentateuchal  codes.  To 

0  ' '  The  So-called  Leprosy  Laws ' '  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Beview,  New 
Series,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  357  seq. 
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carry  out  the  analysis  in  detail  would  carry  us  much  too  far; 
nor  are  we  as  yet  in  a  position  to  pick  out  throughout  the  code 
the  original  substratum  which  forms  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  further  growth  of  the  code  through  a  complicated  process 
till  it  reached  its  final  stage.  All  that  can  be  attempted  here 
is  to  justify  by  a  number  of  examples  the  general  thesis  main- 
tained that  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  code  we  must 
carefully  differentiate  between  older  and  later  elements. 

In  a  general  survey  of  the  code  we  are  struck  by  the  fact 
that  after  some  specific  law  is  registered,  special  provisions  are 
made  for  certain  classes  of  the  population,  more  particularly 
for  the  Mas-En-Kdk,  or  muskenu,  the  general  force  of  which  as 
plebeian  may  now  be  regarded  as  certain.23  So,  for  example, 
after  setting  forth  (§  139)  that  in  default  of  a  marriage  gift 
to  his  wife  (handed  over  to  the  father-in-law  in  trust),  the 
husband  in  divorcing  a  wife  who  has  not  borne  children  to  him, 
gives  her  one  mana  of  silver,  it  is  added  (§  140)  that  in  case 
the  husband  is  a  Mas-En-Kak,  or  "plebeian,"  he  gives  only 
one-third  of  a  mana.  Again,  after  setting  forth  the  lex  talionis 
(§§  196-197)  that  if  one  destroys  the  eye  or  bone  of  a  man, 
the  eye  or  bone  of  the  one  who  inflicts  the  injury  shall  be 
destroyed,  it  is  said  that  if  it  is  the  eye  or  bone  of  a  plebeian, 
one  mana  of  silver  shall  be  paid  (§  198).  Upon  the  law  (§  200) 

23  See  Johns,  The  Relations  between  the  Laws  of  Babylonia  and  the  Laws 
of  the  Hebrew  Peoples  (London,  1914),  p.  8.  There  are  traces  in  the  code 
of  a  period  when  the  muskenu  as  belonging  to  a  lower  class  was  obliged  to 
render  service  to  the  palace  and  possibly  to  the  patricians  or  free  nobles; 
or  at  all  events  he  could  be  pressed  into  such  service.  Hence  the  term  is 
sometimes  used  with  an  implication  of  such  service.  He  is,  however,  essen- 
tially a  freeman  and  if  he  sometimes  appears  as  a  'free  laborer*  it  is 
due  to  the  position  of  a  servitor  which  he  formerly  held  and  which  nat- 
urally led  to  his  being  a  'laborer'  after  he  had  become  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  both  the  king  and,  of  the  amelu,  the  ' '  man ' '  par  excellence, 
who  in  the  code  occupies  a  higher  grade  than  the  muskenu  and  who  in  fact 
in  contradistinction  to  the  latter  is  originally  the  "patrician"  (Johns, 
ib.,  p.  8).  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  in  the  feudal 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  serf  is  the  "man"  of  the  lord,  in 
ancient  Babylonia  the  "man"  is  the  nobleman.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  original  force  of  ' '  patrician ' '  for  amelu  has  given  way 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  code  in  favor  of  the  more  general  conception  of 
a  free  citizen  in  the  full  sense  and  without  any  restrictions,  whereas  the 
muskenu,  although  also  a  freeman,  belongs  to  a  lower  class.  Ordinarily, 
therefore,  when  not  specifically  contrasted  to  muskenu,  the  amelu  is  the  citi- 
zen and  is  to  be  rendered  ' '  man. ' ' 
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that  if  a  man's  tooth  is  knocked  out,  the  tooth  of  the  one  who 
inflicts  the  injury  is  to  be  knocked  out,  we  find  (§  201)  that 
in  the  case  of  a  plebeian,  one-third  of  a  mana  of  silver  shall 
be  paid.  Here  the  substitution  of  a  fine  for  a  bodily  punish- 
ment is  in  itself  an  indication  pointing  to  a  later  decision. 
Similarly  (§  203)  if  a  man  strikes  another,  he  is  to  pay  one 
mana  of  silver,  but  if  it  is  a  plebeian  (§  204)  only  10  shekels 
of  silver.  If  the  injured  person  dies  (§  207),  the  fine  is  ordi- 
narily one-half  of  a  mana  of  silver,  but  in  the  case  of  a  plebeian 
one-third  of  a  mana  of  silver.  In  the  same  way,  special  para- 
graphs (§§  211-212,  216,  22224)  provide  fines  for  an  injury  to 
a  pregnant  woman  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  or  for  her 
death  through  a  blow,  for  physician's  fees,  for  an  operation 
on  an  eye,  or  for  a  broken  bone,  supplementary  to  the  provisions 
in  the  case  of  an  amelu  being  the  offending  or  injured  party. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  paragraphs  referring  to  the  special  class 
of  citizens  designated  as  Mas-En-Kak  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
later  elements,  supplements  to  the  law  itself,  embodying  special 
decisions  of  the  court  for  the  class  in  question. 

V. 

The  code  recognizes  palace  or  temple  property  (§§  6,  8) 
including  palace  slaves  (§§  15,  16,  175,  176)  as  distinct  from 
other  property.  Death  is  the  general  punishment  for  stealing 
temple  or  palace  possessions  (§  6) — though  in  what  again 
appears  to  be  a  later  provision  a  return  of  thirty  fold  is  stipu- 
lated in  case  the  stolen  object  is  an  ox,  sheep,  ass,  pig  or  boat — 
(§  8).  Death  is  also  to  be  meted  out  to  the  one  who  aids  a 
palace  slave — male  or  female — to  escape  or  who  harbors  such 
a  slave  in  his  house  (§§  15-16).  We  can  understand  such  spe- 
cial provisions  in  view  of  the  sanctity  attaching  to  the  temple 
as  also  to  the  palace  because  of  the  sacro-sanct  position  of  the 
king;  and  no  doubt  such  laws  date  from  a  very  early  period, 
but  the  same  reasons  do  not  apply  to  the  Mas-En-Kak.  If, 
therefore,  we  find  the  latter  added  in  some  cases,  we  are,  I  think, 
again  justified  in  looking  upon  such  an  addition  as  a  later 
element  in  the  code,  though  naturally  suggested  because  the 
"plebeian"  in  his  capacity  as  one  that  could  be  pressed  into 

"  In  §  219  the  term  warad  Mas-En-Kak  appears  to  be  an  error  for  warad 
amelim,  as  in  $  223. 
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service25  belongs  in  a  manner  to  the  palace.  Such  an  addition 
appears  in  §  8  where  it  is  stipulated  that  the  theft  of  an  ox, 
sheep,  etc.,  from  a  "plebeian"  entails  a  ten-fold  return  and, 
similarly,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  the  words  "or  the 
male  slave  of  a  plebeian  or  the  female  slave  of  a  plebeian"  in 
§  15  as  a  supplemental  insertion  to  place  the  theft  of  such  a 
slave  on  a  level  with  the  theft  of  a  palace  slave,  male  or  female. 
The  insertion  is  even  more  clearly  revealed  in  §  16  which 
originally  must  have  read  as  follows: 

' '  If  a  man  harbors  in  his  house,  be  it  a  male  or  female  palace 
slave  who  has  escaped  from  the  palace,  and  does  not  bring  (the 
slave)  forth  at  the  command  of  the  overseer  (nagiru),  the  master 
of  that  house  shall  be  put  to  death." 

After  the  words  "of  the  palace"  (sa  ekallim)  the  text  has 
u  lu  Mas-En-Kak  (literally  "or  a  plebeian")  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  awkwardly  put.  We  should  expect  lu  sa  ekallim 
lu  sa  Mas-En-Kak.  As  they  stand  the  words  impress  one  as  a 
gloss,  inserted  as  a  supplement  to  the  text  in  order  to  make 
§  16  conform  to  §  15. 

The  two  classes  'palace  slaves'  and  "plebeians"  (Mas-En- 
Kak)  are  again  placed  side  by  side  in  supplementary  statutes 
(§§  175-176,  176a)  dealing  with  the  status  of  the  wife  and 
children  in  case  of  a  marriage  between  a  palace  slave  or  the 
slave  of  a  plebeian  and  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  higher  rank. 
The  status  of  such  slaves  was  clearly  higher  than  that  of 
ordinary  slaves26;  they  could  marry  the  daughter  of  free  citi- 
zens and  it  is  provided  (1)  that  the  owner  of  the  slave  has  no 
claim  on  the  children  born  of  such  a  marriage  for  service,  (2) 
that  the  dowry  brought  by  the  wife  belongs  to  her  after  her 
husband's  death,  (3)  that  the  property  acquired  in  common  by 
the  slave  and  his  wife  shall  on  the  death  of  the  husband  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one-half  going  to  the  owner  of 
the  slave  and  the  other  half  to  the  widow  in  trust  for  her 
children,  and  (4)  that  the  same  procedure,  i.  e.,  the  division  of 
the  estate,  is  to  be  followed  in  case  there  is  no  dowry.  The 
supplementary  character  of  these  statutes  is  self-evident;  they 
represent  decisions  to  apply  to  special  circumstances  to  illustrate 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  to  a  woman  who 

25  Above,  p.  12,  note  23. 

26  We  may  conclude  from  these  paragraphs  that  an  ordinary  slave  could 
not  marry  the  daughter  of  a  free  citizen. 
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marries  a  slave  of  higher  rank.  The  recognition  of  such  a 
marriage,  not  only  as  legal  but  apparently  as  entirely  normal 
and  proper,  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  an  advanced  status 
accorded  to  palace  slaves  and  to  the  slaves  of  a  plebeian  over 
ordinary  slaves.  The  custom  of  such  marriages  must  at  some 
time  before  Hammurapi 's  days  have  become  sufficiently  common 
to  necessitate  special  legal  decisions,  regarding  the  status  of 
the  wife  and  children. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  set  up  the  thesis  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Mas-En-Kak  in  the  code  represents  in  all  cases  a  later 
element,  prompted  by  economic  changes,  and  that  the  special 
provisions  for  marriages  with  slaves  of  the  palace  or  with 
slaves  of  plebeians  similarly  represent  supplements  to  older 
sections. 

VI. 

There  are  two  other  classes  for  whom  special  regulations  are 
introduced  into  the  code, — the  son  of  a  Ner-Se-Ga  (low  birth) 
and  the  son  of  a  Sal  zikru  (public  woman) — and  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  paragraphs  in  which  these  are  introduced  like- 
wise represent  later  elements.  The  Sal  zikru,  as  already  pointed 
out,27  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  a  public  woman  or 
prostitute,  and  the  juxtaposition  suggests  that  the  son  of  a 
Ner-Se-Ga  must  also  be  a  child  of  doubtful  parentage  or  at  all 
events  of  low  origin.  The  three  references  in  the  code  to  these 
two  classes  occur  in  the  subdivision  devoted  to  regulations 
regarding  adopted  children  (§§  185-194).  The  secondary  or 
supplementary  character  of  the  three  paragraphs  (§§  187,  192 
and  193.)  becomes  evident  on  a  closer  inspection  of  their  position 
within  the  subdivision  in  question.  The  first  law  of  the  sub 
division  (§  185)  stipulates  that  no  claim  can  be  brought  for 
a  child  legally  adopted  and  reared  by  a  foster-father.  To  this, 
§  187,  declaring  that  no  claim  can  be  brought  against  the  son 
of  Ner-Se-Ga  who  is  taken  for  palace  service,  or  for  the  son  of 
a  public  woman  is  clearly  a  supplementary  decision  to  include 
in  the  original  law  adopted  children  of  doubtful  parentage. 
Similarly,  to  §  186  providing  that  an  adopted  child  may  under 
certain  circumstances  return  to  his  own  father's  house — an 
exception,  therefore,  allowed  against  the  general  law  in  §  185 — 
there  is  added  as  a  special  and  perfectly  natural  decision  §  192 

27  See  above,  p.  4,  note  12. 
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that  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  a  Ner-Se-Ga  or  of  a  public  woman, 
where  no  such  exception  seems  reasonable,  the  bond  of  adop- 
tion cannot  be  annulled.  To  express  this  the  code,  as  will  be 
recalled,28  introduces  the  language  of  the  old  Sumerian  'family 
laws,'  and  states  that  if  such  a  son  rejects  his  foster-parents, 
his  tongue  shall  be  cut  out.  An  additional  paragraph  (§  191) 
embodies  the  decision  that  if  such  a  bastard  finds  out  who  his 
father  was  and,  rejecting  his  foster-parents,  goes  back  to  his 
father's  house,  i.  e.,  attempts  to  annul  the  bond  of  adoption, 
his  eye  shall  be  plucked  out. 

Reviewing,  now,  this  subdivision  dealing  with  adoption 
(§§  185-194),  we  can  trace  the  growth  of  the  10  paragraphs 
of  which  it  consists  without  much  difficulty. 

The  basis  of  the  subdivision  is  formed  by  §§  185-186,  190 
and  191,  setting  forth  (1)  that' no  claim  can  be  made  for  a 
minor  legally  adopted  and  reared  by  the  foster-father,  (2) 
that  if  after  the  adoption  the  child  is  offensive29  to  his  foster- 
parents,  he  is  to  be  returned  to  his  father's  house,  (3)  that  if 
the  foster-father  does  not  reckon  the  adopted  minor  among  his 
sons  (i.  e.,  does  not  give  him  an  equal  status),  the  child  is  to 
be  returned  to  his  father's  house  (i.  e.,  resumes  his  status  as 
the  child  of  his  own  father),  (4)  that  if  after  rearing  the 
adopted  child,  the  foster-father  wishes  to  disinherit  him,  he 
cannot  send  him  off  empty-handed,30  but  must  give  him  one- 
third  of  the  portion  of  a  son,  to  which  a  supplementary  decision 
adds  that  the  portion  is  not  to  be  taken  from  the  field,  orchard 
or  house,  i.  e.,  not  from  real  estate,  but  presumably  in  cash  or 
goods.  After  the  first  two  paragraphs,  there  are  three  inser- 
tions, representing  as  I  believe  later  elements,  §§  187,  188,  189, 
to  wit,  that  (1)  no  claim  can  be  brought  for  the  son  of  a  Ner- 
Se-Ga  or  of  a  public  woman  if  legally  adopted,  (2)  nor  for  a 

28  See   above  p.   4.    "  Thou   art   not   my   father, "    "  Thou   art   not  my 
mother. ' ' 

29  i-hi-a-at    which     Peiser     (Orient.    Litteraturzeitung,     1904,     p.     236) 
wishes  to  take  in  the  sense  of    'prefers'     (from  Jjatu).     That,  however, 
would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  preceding  paragraph.     Something 
more  than  a  mere  preference  must  be  assumed  before  an  adopted  child  must 
be  given  up.     Despite  the  difficulty  of  deriving  ihiat  from  hatu    ' '  sin, ' ' 
we  must  from  the  context  conclude  that  the   child  has  committed   some 
offense  against  his  foster-parents. 

30  re-ku-su,  following  Delitzsch    ( Wiener  Zeitschrift  fuer  die  Kunde  des 
Morgenlandes  XIX,  p.  374). 
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child  adopted  by  an  artisan  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  him 
his  trade  but,  (3)  if  the  artisan  does  not  teach  the  adopted 
child  his  trade,  then  the  child  may  return  to  his  father's  house. 
Similarly,  to  the  fourth  and  last  paragraph  (§  191)  of  the 
original  adoption  laws,  three  further  decisions  are  added,  §§  192, 
193  and  194,  two  of  these  setting  forth  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  adopted  son  of  a  Ner-Se-Ga  or  of  a  public  woman  who  rebels 
against  parental  authority,  or  who  finds  his  parentage  and  in  a 
spirit  of  distaste  for  his  foster-parents  returns  to  his  father's 
house,  and  the  third  providing  that  in  the  case  of  a. nurse  who 
without  knowledge  of  the  parents  substitutes  a  child  in  place 
of  the  one  given  to  her  to  nurse  and  which  has  died  on  her 
hands,  shall  have  her  breasts  cut  off.  This  supplemental  deci- 
sion smacks  somewhat  of  the  school — like  some  of  the  purely 
theoretical  and  hypothetical  instances  in  the  later  additions  to 
the  Pentateuchal  codes — though  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
cases  of  substitution  may  have  occurred  with  sufficient  frequency 
to  warrant  a  special  decision;  it  is  placed  here  because  it 
involves  an  involuntary  adoption  through  a  fraud  practiced  on 
the  unwilling  foster-parents. 

VII. 

"We  are  in  a  position  by  a  similar  analysis  to  separate  between 
older  and  later  elements  in  the  code  in  §§  195-227  which  form  a 
group  dealing  with  the  lex  talionis.  A  comparison  with  the 
various  forms  of  the  law  in  the  Pentateuchal  codes  furnishes 
an  aid  in  the  analysis,  as  it  on  the  other  hand  justifies  the 
attempt  to  separate  between  older  and  later  elements  in  the 
section  of  the  code  in  question.  In  the  oldest  of  the  Pentateuchal 
codes  (Ex.  21,  23-25)  the  law  reads,  "life  for  life,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burn  for  burn, 
wound  for  wound,  blow  for  blow."  The  form  in  the  code  of 
Holiness,  however,  (Lev.  24,  21)  "break  for  break,  eye  for 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth"  shows  that  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
we  have  an  artificial  expansion  by  a  number*  of  additions. 
Deuteronomy  19,  21  is  clearly  dependent  upon  the  form  in  the 
Covenant  code  "life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand 
for  hand,  foot  for  foot."  The  form  in  the  code  of  Holiness 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  and  presents  a  clear 
parallel  to  §§  196-201  of  the  Hammurapi  code  where  in  suc- 

2     JAOS  36. 
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cession,  eye,  bone31  and  tooth  are  dealt  with.  Within  these 
six  paragraphs  forming  a  subdivision  of  the  section  we  can 
pick  out  §§  196,  197  and  200  as  older,  with  the  remaining  ones 
as  supplements.  These  three  paragraphs  read 

"If  a  man  destroys  the  eye  of  another,  they  shall  destroy 
his  eye. 

If  one  breaks  a  man's  bone,  his  bone  shall  be  broken. 

If  one  knocks  out  the  tooth  of  a  man,32  his  tooth  they  shall 
knock  out." 

Between  the  paragraphs  regarding  the  bone  and  the  tooth, 
appear  two  supplemental  decisions  (§§  198-199)  in  case  the 
man  whose  eye  or  bone  is  injured  is  a  Mas-En-Kak  (" plebeian") 
or  a  slave.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  fine  of  one  mana  of 
silver,  in  the  latter  one-half  of  his  price.  Similarly,  after  the 
paragraph  about  the  tooth,  another  decision  is  given  (§  201), 
to  wit,  if  it  is  the  tooth  of  a  Mas-En-Kak  that  is  knocked  out, 
the  fine  is  one-third  of  a  mana  of  silver.  In  order  to  be  complete, 
we  should  have  had  a  further  paragraph  setting  forth  the  fine 
in  case  a  slave's  tooth  is  knocked  out.  We  may  perhaps  assume 
that  the  fine  was  one-half  the  amount  in  the  case  of  a  Mas-En- 
Kak,  or  one-sixth  of  a  mana  of  silver.  These  additions  have 
suggested  in  §  200  (as  well  as  in  §  203)  the  addition  of  the 
word  "of  his  own  rank,"  (mehrisu,  or  sa  kwia  su'dti),  antici- 
pating, as  it  were,  the  supplementary  decisions.  The  circum- 
stance that  this  addition  was  not  consistently  added  in  the  other 
paragraphs,  viz.  §§  196  and  197,  points  to  its  being  an  after- 
thought, and  incidentally  further  justifies  the  analysis  here 
attempted. 

There  follows  a  section  consisting  of  13  paragraphs  regard- 
ing blows  (§§  202-214)  which  would  correspond  to  two  of  the 
additions  in  the  code  of  the  Covenant,  "wound"  (#5*5)  and 
"blow"  (rYTQn)-  That  the  entire  section  in  the  Hammurapi 
code  represents  an  amplification  of  the  original  paragraphs  of 
the  lex  talionis  follows  from  the  punishments  detailed  which 
are  tortures  rather  than  exact  equivalents  for  the  injury  done, 
or  fines.33  For  all  that,  it  would  be  carrying  the  analysis  too 
far  to  assume  that  the  amplification  may  not  have  formed  a 

81  Ner-Pad-Du  ' '  bone ' '  in  the  Hammurapi  Code  is  the  equivalent  of 
shelter,  "break"  or  "fracture,"  in  the  Code  of  the  Covenant. 

32  The  text  adds,    ' '  of  his  own  rank. ' ' 

83  An  exception,  however,  is  formed  by  §  210,  where  it  is  provided  that 
if  through  a  blow  a  pregnant  woman  has  a  miscarriage  and  dies,  the 
daughter  of  the  man  who  committed  the  assault  shall  be  put  to  death. 
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part  of  the  oldest  substratum  of  the  code.  All  that  is  main- 
tained here  is,  that  the  section  itself  has  its  origin  in  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  lex  talionis  and  is  not  of  the  same  texture  as  the 
latter.  The  arrangement  of  the  section  shows  a  variation  from 
the  preceding  one  in  so  far  as  we  have  a  logical  sequence  of  four 
possible  cases  (§§  202-205),  (1)  a  man  strikes  another  of  supe- 
rior rank  on  the  cheek,  (2)  or  one  of  his  own  rank,34  (3)  one 
of  inferior  rank  strikes  one  of  inferior  rank,  (4)  a  slave  strikes 
a  free  man,  the  punishment  being  corporeal  in  the  first  and 
fourth  instance,  sixty  strokes  with  an  ox-tail  and  cutting  off 
of  the  ear  respectively,  but  fines  in  the  second  and  third 
instance,  one  mana  and  10  shekels  respectively. 

The  code  then  passes  on  to  more  serious  results  than  mere 
insult  by  striking  another  on  the  cheek.  Here,  again,  the  order 
is  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  lex  talionis.  Throughout 
it  is  assumed  that  the  more  serious  injury  was  unintentional. 
Paragraph  206  deals  with  the  case  that  the  wound  inflicted  is 
sufficiently  serious  to  necessitate  medical  treatment.  The  one 
who  inflicts  the  wound  swears  that  he  did  it  without  intent  and 
pays  the  physician's  fee.  If  the  injured  man  dies  (§  207)  as 
a  result,  the  fine  is  one-half  mana  of  silver  to  which  a  subse- 
quent decision  adds  that  if  the  victim  is  a  plebeian,  the  fine 
is  only  one-third  of  a  mana  of  silver.  Blows  inflicted  on  a  mar- 
ried woman  with  subsequent  miscarriage  and  possible  death  are 
then  considered  in  six  paragraphs  (§§  209-214),  where  again 
we  first  have  two  instances  of  the  blow  bringing  about  (a) 
merely  a  miscarriage,  entailing  a  fine  of  ten  shekels  (§  209), 
or  (b)  resulting  in  death  (§  210)  in  which  case,  since  the 
lex  talionis  comes  into  play,  the  daughter  of  the  man  who 
inflicted  the  blow  is  put  to  death.  Correspondingly,  two  para- 
graphs deal  with  the  case  that  the  victim  is  the  daughter  of  a 
plebeian  where  the  fine  for  a  miscarriage  is  five  shekels  and 
for  resulting  death  one-half  of  a  mana.  These  instances  are 
followed  by  two  others,  covering  the  case  of  the  victim  being 
a  female  slave  with  a  fine  of  two  shekels  for  miscarriage,  and 
for  resulting  death  one-third  of  a  mana.  The  circumstance  that 
the  lex  talionis  is  introduced  in  §  210  justifies  us  in  regarding 
§§  209-210  as  belonging  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  subsequent 
ones,  apart  from  the  other  considerations  already  urged  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion. 

34  The  expression  here  (§  203)  is  Tcima  su'ati  as  against  mehrisu  in 
$  200 — a  further  indication  of  an  independent  origin. 
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VIII. 

The  last  subdivision,  §§  215-225,  deals  with  physicians'  fees 
for   successful    operations    and   with   fines    (and   in   one    case 
bodily  torture)   for  unsuccessful  ones.     The  point  of  view  is 
peculiar;   it  does  not  strike  one  as  the  outcome  of  the  popular 
attitude  towards  the  surgeon,  but  as  a  theoretical  deduction  of 
a  legal  nature,  based  on  the  analogy  between  a  wound  inflicted 
by  an  assault  and  the  -wound  that  the  physician  makes  in  the 
course  of  an  operation.     The  same  word  zimmu  for   "wound" 
is  in  fact  used  in  the  paragraph  (§  206),  forming  (as  we  have 
seen)  an  original  portion  of  the  subdivision  in  regard  to  serious 
injuries  as  in  the  subdivision  which  we  are  now  considering.35 
This  term  evidently  forms  the  point  of  departure  for  adding 
to  the  section  of  the   lex  talionis,  one   dealing  with  wounds 
inflicted  by  a  surgeon.     This  last  subdivision  thus  turns  out  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  previous  one,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  order  also  represents  the  chronological  sequence.    There 
are  only  two  paragraphs  in  the  subdivision  that  impress  one  as 
in  keeping  with  an  early  and  popular  point  of  view  regarding 
a  physician's  services,  namely,  §§  218-219,  the  former  providing 
that  jf  a  physician  inflicts  a  severe  wound  with  an  operating 
knife  which  causes  the  man's  death  or  destroys  his  eye,  the 
surgeon's  fingers  shall  be  cut  off;   or  if  the  victim  be  a  slave,36 
then  a  slave  of  equal  value  must  be  given  as  a  compensation. 
Here  we  have  the  lex  talionis  in  its  original  vigor,  and  it  may 
be,  therefore,  that  these  two  paragraphs  belong  to  the  oldest 
stratum  of  the  code,  whereas  the  other  paragraphs  setting  forth 
the   physician's    fees    and   in   two   instances    money   fines    for 
unsuccessful  operations  are  again  due  to  considerations  reflect- 
ing a  later  period.     Whether  the  Babylonian  state  in  actual 
practice  went  so  far  as  to  regulate  physicians'  fees  is  open  to 
question  at  least,  though  in  default  of  evidence  one  must  be 
careful  not  to  dogmatize.    It  is,  at  all  events,  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  many  thousands  of  legal  documents  of  all  periods, 
not  one  has  been  found  dealing  with  medical  jurisprudence. 
If  the  point  of  view  here  suggested  is  correct,  §§   215-217, 

"zimmu  Tcdbtu  ($$  215,  218,  219,  224,  225). 

**  The  text,  col.  XXXIV,  85  reads,  warad  Mas-En-Kak,  i.  e.,  ' '  the  slave  of 
a  plebeian,"  but  this  cannot  be  correct.  The  general  character  of  the 
subdivision  demands  warad  amelim  as  in  $  223.  See  above,  p.  12,  note  24. 
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covering  successful  operations,  belong  to  a  later  stratum  than 
§§  218-220.  Three  instances  are  as  usual  given,  (1)  the  patient 
is  an  ordinary  free  citizen  in  which  case  the  fee  is  ten  shekels, 
if  it  is  an  operation  that  saves  a  man's  life  or  his  eye,  (2)  five 
shekels  in  the  case  of  a  plebeian  and  (3)  two  shekels  in  the 
case  of  a  slave,  to  be  paid  by  the  slave's  master.  As  a  further 
and  subsequent  decision  we  have  §§  221-223  fixing  the  fee  for 
setting  a  broken  bone  or  for  curing  a  sick  man,  five,  three  and 
two  shekels  respectively  according  as  the  patient  is  a  free 
citizen,  a  plebeian  or  a  slave.  Again,  §  220,  stipulating  that 
if  a  physician  through  an  operation  destroys  a  slave's  eye  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  slave  must  be  paid  by  the  unhappy  surgeon, 
is  obviously  a  supplemental  decision  to  the  preceding  paragraph 
setting  forth  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  slave,  another 
slave  must  be  provided.  The  order  here,  therefore,  is  §§  218, 
219,  220,  215,  216,  217,  221,  222,  223. 

Coming  to  §§  224-225,  the  former  setting  forth  a  fee  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  value  of  the  animal37  for  a  successful  operation  on 
an  ox  or  ass,  the  latter  obliging  the  veterinary  to  give  one-fourth 
of  the  value  if  an  unsuccessful  operation  causes  the  death  of 
the  animal,  §  225  would  again  by  analogy  come  first,  but  since 
the  two  paragraphs  are  clearly  dependent  upon  the  previous 
subdivision  (§§  215-223),  indicated  as  such  by  the  use  of  the 
same  catch-phrase,  zimmu  kabtu  'severe  wound' — the  present 
order  would  be  the  one  naturally  adopted  on  this  assumption. 
At  all  events,  the  two  paragraphs  represent  supplementary 
decisions,  extending  the  principle  underlying  surgical  opera- 
tions.— successful  and  unsuccessful, — from  those  performed  on 
human  beings  to  such  as  are  performed  on  animals. 

Finally  §  195  reading:  "If  a  son  strikes  his  father,  they 
shall  cut  off  his  fingers,"  now  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
entire  subdivision,  introducing  the  lex  talionis  and  its  manifold 
modifications,  forms  the  connecting  link  between  (a)  the  laws 
of  adoption  and  of  the  limitation  on  parental  authority,  and 
(b)  the  laws  of  the  lex  talionis.  The  form  of  the  paragraph 

37  Hardly  one-sixth  of  a  shekel,  as  Harper  (Code  of  Hammurabi,  p.  79) 
and  others  assume.  The  text  merely  says  ' '  one-sixth  silver ' '  and  the 
omission  of  the  word  shekel  suggests  that  one-sixth  of  the  value  of  the 
ox  or  ass  is  meant,  as  against  one-fourth  of  the  value  (§  225)  in  case 
the  operation  is  unsuccessful  and  causes  death.  The  sign  for  Icaspu  "  sil- 
ver" may  be  a  slip  for  simi-su  as  in  $$  199  and  225. 
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as  a  quid  pro  quo  punishment,  the  hand  that  struck  the  blow 
being  the  one  to  be  cut  off,  suggests  that  the  law  itself  belongs 
to  the  oldest  stratum  of  the  code. 

Summing  up,  the  subdivision  §§  195-225  may  be  analyzed  as 
follows.  The  starting-point  is  formed  by  (a)  §§  196-197  and 
200,  with  §  195,  as  an  application  of  the  lex  talionis  to  a  specific 
case,  and  §§  198-199  and  201  as  supplements  to  §§  196  and  200 
respectively.  Then  come  (b)  §§  202-214  as  amplifications  to 
the  original  lex  talionis,  dealing  with  slight  injuries  (§§  202-205) 
and  such  as  are  serious  (§§  206-214)  involving  the  possibility 
of  death,  within  which  section  §§  209-210  are  older  than  the 
rest.  A  third  section  is  formed  (c)  by  §§  215-225,  dealing  with 
physicians'  fees  for  successful  operations,  and  with  punishments 
and  fines  for  unsuccessful  ones.  In  §§  215-223,  dealing  with 
operations  on  human  beings,  §§  218-219  are  older  with  §§  220, 
215,  216,  217,  221,  222,  223  as  supplements,  while  §§  224-225 
dealing  with  operations  on  animals  represent  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  principles  set  forth  in  §§  215-223  and  therefore  still 
later. 


IX. 

Following  the  general  line  of  argument  here  laid  down,  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  next  three  subdivisions  of  the  code  (a)  §§  226- 
227,  dealing  with  branding  slaves  illegally,  (b)  §§  228-233,  the 
fees  for  building  operations  and  punishment  for  defective 
buildings  and  (c)  §§  234-240,  boat  hire  with  punishments  for 
accidents,  the  bodily  punishments  (on  the  basic  principles 
involved  in  the  lex  talionis)  come  first,  whereas  the  substitute 
of  fines  and  the  decisions  in  specific  instances  constitute  the  later 
elements.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  two  paragraphs  about 
the  branding  of  slaves  illegally,  the  punishment  prescribed  being 
the  cutting  off  of  the  brander's  fingers  or  even  death  by  impale- 
ment3 7a  under  aggravated  circumstances,  bear  the  earmarks  of 
very  ancient  laws,  whereas  the  addition  to  the  second  paragraph 
that  if  the  brander  can  swear38  "I  branded  unwittingly"  (i.  e.. 
without  knowledge  that  he  was  doing  or  was  asked  to  do  an 


374  So  Johns  in  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Sem.  Lang.,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  224-228. 
38  See  Schorr  in  the  Wiener  Zeits.  f.  d.  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  Vol. 
XVII,  p.  233  seq. 
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illegal  act),  he  is  released,  is  clearly  a  later  decision  in  the 
direction  of  clemency  under  extenuating  circumstances. 

In  the  building  laws,  the  principle  of  the  lex  talionis  is  again 
our  guide  in  deciding  that  §§  229-230,  providing  that  in  case  a 
building  collapses  and  causes  the  death  of  the  owner,  that  the 
builder  shall  be  put  to  death,  and  that  if  the  son  of  the  owner 
is  the  victim,  then  the  builder's  son  suffers  death,  form  the 
starting-point  of  this  subdivision,  with  §  231,  setting  forth  as 
a  modified  application  of  the  principle  of  the  lex  talionis  that 
if  a  slave  is  killed  by  the  collapse,  the  builder  must  replace  the 
slave,39  as  a  later  decision.  Similarly,  §§  232-233,  representing 
further  specific  cases  of  the  collapse  of  a  house  or  a  wall  without 
loss  of  life,  belong  to  the  later  elements  of  the  code,  the  fine 
involving  merely  the  rebuilding  of  the  house  or  wall  at  the 
architect's  expense.  Paragraph  228  at  the  head  of  this  sub- 
division and  §  234  at  the  head  of  the  following  subdivision 
(dealing  with  boat  hire)  and  setting  forth  the  bonus*0  for  build- 
ing a  house  or  a  boat  are  clearly  later  elements. 

Within  §§  235-240  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  due 
to  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  the  starting-point  may  be 
made  with  the  first  two,  setting  forth  the  laws  in  regard  to 
accidents  to  a  boat.  If  due  to  a  careless  builder  the  boat  must 
be  repaired  or  rebuilt  by  him,  and  if  due  to  the  careless  handling 
of  the  one  who  hired  it,  the  loss  falls  on  the  latter.  Decisions 
in  specific  instances  follow  (1)  if  the  boat  sinks  or  the  cargo 
is  wrecked,  because  too  heavily  laden,  the  loss  to  be  made  good 
by  the  boatman,  (2)  if  the  boat  sinks  and  is  refloated  in  which 
case  the  boatman  refunds  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  boat  as 
damages,  (3)  wages  to  boatmen  for  carrying  cargo  fixed  at 
6  gur  of  grain  per  year,  (4)  in  case  of  collision  with  another 
boat,  the  boat  going  up  stream  being  regarded  as  the  one  respon- 
sible because  in  a  better  position  to  avoid  the  accident.  One 
need  only  thus  summarize  the  decisions  to  make  it  clear  that 
§§  237-240  represent  attempts  to  regulate  applications  of  an 
underlying  principle,  with  due  concessions  to  changes  in  social 
relations.  This  would  apply,  particularly,  to  the  endeavor  to 

89  Instead  of  the  slave  of  the  builder  being  put  to  death,  which  would  be 
the  consistent  application  of  the  lex  talionis,  but  which  is  set  aside  on  the 
ground  that  a  slave  is  a  possession  the  loss  of  which  must  be  made  good. 

4<>Jcistu   "present." 
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establish  a  "minimum"  wage  (§  239),  reflecting  a  state  of 
society  that  has  left  the  age  of  the  lex  talionis  long  behind  it,41 
retaining  as  the  main  trace  of  that  age  the  principle  of  quid 
pro  quo  to  fix  damages  as  well  as  compensation. 

X. 

As  the  last  illustration  of  the  differentiation  to  be  made 
between  older  and  later  elements  in  the  code,  let  me  take  up 
an  analysis  of  the  subdivisions  §§  137-184,  dealing  with  divorce, 
the  status  of  concubines,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  wife, 
incest,  breach  of  promise  on  the  part  of  the  prospective  father- 
in-law,  dowries,  marriage  settlements,  disinheritance  and  adop- 
tion of  children  of  maid-servants,  besides  some  miscellaneous 
though  more  or  less  cognate  topics.  These  forty-eight  para- 
graphs might  all  be  grouped  under  family  laws,  though  to  be 
precise,  §§  127-136,  dealing  with  adultery,  slander  of  wife, 
wife-desertion, — voluntary  or  enforced  through  capture  of  the 
husband — ought  to  be  added,  as  well  as  the  subdivision  §§  185- 
194,  regarding  adoption  and  the  like  which  we  have  already 
discussed.42 

The  general  advance  in  the  status  of  woman  over  earlier 
conditions  has  also  been  sufficiently  emphasized  as  a  feature 
of  the  code.43  We  may  start  out,  therefore,  with  the  general 
principle  that  the  marital  authority  is  no  longer  absolute.  The 
wife  who  has  borne  children  may  still  be  divorced  by  her  hus- 
band at  his  pleasure,  but  in  addition  to  her  dowry,  she  must 
be  given  a  sum  sufficient  to  bring  up  the  children,  and  after 
they  have  reached  their  majority,  she  is  to  receive  a  portion 
of  her  husband's  estate,  equivalent  to  the  portion  of  one  of 
the  children  and  after  this,  she  may  marry  again  whomsoever 
she  chooses  (§  137).  We  may,  however,  put  down  as  a  later 
element  in  the  code  the  protection  of  the  wife  who  has  a  chronic 
disease  (§  148)  and  who  may  not  on  that  account  be  divorced. 
The  husband  may  take  an  additional  wife,  but  he  must  support 
the  sick  wife  as  long  as  she  lives  and  he  cannot  put  her  away, 
to  which  a  supplementary  decision  adds  (§  149)  that  the  sick 

41  If  this  view  is  correct,  it  would  carry  with  it  the  later  origin  of  such 
paragraphs  as  228,  234,  242,  257,  258,  261,  268-277— all  dealing  with  a 
minimum  wage  or  money  compensation. 

43  Above,  p.  15  seq. 

43  Above,  pp.  8  and  10  seq. 
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wife,  if  she  so  chooses,  may  take  her  dowry,  and  return  to  her 
father's  house. 

We  may  also  regard  as  one  of  the  later  elements  in  the  code 
the  right  of  the  wife  to  enjoy  the  use  of  field,  garden,  house 
or  goods,  i.  e.,  real  or  personal  estate,  which  her  husband  deeds 
to  her  (§  150).  Her  children  have  no  claim  upon  it  after  the 
husband's  death,  and  she  may  dispose  of  it  to  a  favorite  child. 
The  restriction,  however,  is  added  that  she  may  not  leave  it 
to  her  brother,  evidently  to  prevent  the  property  or  possession 
from  passing  beyond  the  domain  of  her  husband 's  family.  Such 
provisions,  likewise,  as,  e.  g.,  that  husband  and  wife  shall  be 
conjointly  responsible  for  debts  contracted  in  partnership  after 
marriage,  but  that  neither  is  responsible  (§§  151-152)  for  the 
debts  of  the  other  contracted  before  marriage,  reflect  an  advanced 
stage  of  conjugal  relationship  and  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
latest  elements  in  the  code. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  the  woman  to  refuse  to  live 
with  her  husband  if  she  has  a  distaste  for  him  (§  142),  to  prac- 
tically divorce  him  and  to  receive  her  dowry  provided  no  blame 
attaches  to  her,  may  well  belong  to  the  stage  with  which  the 
code  starts  out.  To  the  older  elements  we  may  also  reckon  such 
a  provision  as  that  a  woman  who  brings  about  the  death  of  her 
husband  for  the  sake  of  another  man  shall  be  impaled  (§  153), 
as  well  as  most  of  the  laws  of  incest  (§§  154-158),  which  have 
all  the  earmarks  of  very  early  enactments,  entailing  as  they 
do  such  severe  and  primitive  punishments  as  expulsion  from  the 
city  of  the  man  who  has  known  his  unmarried  daughter  (§  154), 
strangling  for  the  man  who  has  illicit  intercourse  with  his  mar- 
ried daughter  (§  155),  the  daughter  being  thrown  into  the  river, 
and  death  by  burning  for  the  son  who  commits  incest  with  his 
mother  (§  157).  An  exception  is  to  be  made,  however,  for  two 
of  the  paragraphs.  One  of  these  (§  156)  provides  a  fine  of  one- 
half  mana  of  silver  for  the  father  who  has  intercourse  with  his 
son's  bride,  but  before  the  son  has  known  her.44  Here  the  fine 
as  the  punishment — an  index  of  later  practice — as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  woman  after  receiving  whatever  may  have 
been  settled  upon  her  may  marry  whom  she  chooses  point  to 

44  Note  the  severer  punishment  for  incest  with  a  married  woman  in  accord 
with  the  general  view  of  primitive  society,  which  does  not  hold  the  unmar- 
ried woman  as  'forbidden'  to  the  same  degree  as  the  one  belonging  to 
a  man. 
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supplementary  decisions.  The  other  stipulation  (§  158)  that 
the  son  who  "after  his  father,"  i.  e.,  after  his  father's  death,45 
has  illicit  intercourse  with  his  father's  chief  wife  (but  who  is 
not  his  mother),  who  has  borne  children,  is  to  be  disinherited, 
likewise  impresses  one  as  a  subsequent  decision,  modifying  the 
previous  paragraph  which  prescribes  burning  for  both  in  case 
of  incest  between  mother  and  son. 

Paragraphs  §§  159-164,  dealing  with  breach  of  promise  cases 
and  with  questions  affecting  the  wife's  dowry,  are  all  of  the 
nature  of  judicial  decisions  of  a  specific  character,  introducing 
complicated  situations  that  are  likely  to  arise  only  in  advanced 
forms  of  society.  One  instance  (§  161)  is  indeed  so  complicated 
as  to  suggest  the  "academic"  questions  and  hypothecated 
cases  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  "Gemara."  The  situation 
presupposed  in  §  159  is  that  of  a  man  already  betrothed,  who 
has  given  a  marriage  settlement  for  his  wife  to  his  prospective 
father-in-law,  but  who  now  finds  that  he  prefers  another  woman. 
He  forfeits  the  marriage  settlement  and  that  is  all.  The  reverse 
case  is  taken  up  in  §  160  of  the  father  of  the  bride  changing 
his  mind,  in  which  case  the  wound  of  the  disappointed  lover 
is  salved  by  receiving  back  double  the  amount  of  the  marriage 
settlement  which  he  handed  to  his  prospective  father-in-law. 
Even  these  two  cases  have  an  *  academic'  flavor,  and  this  is 
certainly  so  in  the  following  paragraph  (§  161),  which  assumes 
the  transfer  of  the  marriage  settlement  of  the  prospective  father- 
in-law  who  then  because  of  some  slander  against  the  prospective 
son-in-law,  spread  by  a  'friend,'46  changes  his  mind  and  says 
"My  daughter  thou  shalt  not  have."  The  court  decides  as  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  that  the  rejected  suitor  is  to  receive 
double  the  amount  of  the  marriage  settlement,  and  also  that 
the  "friend"  may  not  marry  the  girl.  The  purpose  of  the 
statute  is  clearly  to  thwart  a  possible  conspiracy  between  the 
father  of  the  girl  and  some  rival  or  more  desirable  suitor  with 
perhaps  an  offer  of  a  larger  marriage  settlement,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances detailed  impress  one  as  a  decision  based  on  a 
hypothecated  case  rather  than  on  some  actual  occurrence. 

Paragraph  162,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  necessary  provision,  to 
wit,  that  if  the  wife  dies  before  her  husband  her  dowry  belongs 

45 We  find  the  same  use  of    'after'    in  the  sense  of    'after  the  death' 
in  $$  150  and  171. 
46  Ibru,    "  companion, "    "  associate, ' '    etc. 
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to  her  children.  The  stipulation  assumes  a  higher  status  for 
the  wife,  but  no  higher  than  the  one  underlying  provisions  that 
belong  to  the  older  elements  of  the  code.  Closely  allied  to 
§  162  is  §  167,  that  in  case  a  woman  dies  and  her  husband  mar- 
ries again  and  has  children  also  from  his  second  wife,  after  his 
death  the  dowries  of  the  two  wives  are  divided  respectively 
among  the  issue  of  the  two  marriages,  whereas  the  father's 
estate  is  lumped  and  divided  equally  among  all  the  children. 
We  have  here  again  a  supplemental  decision ;  and  this  suggests 
that  the  intervening  paragraphs  §§  163-166  are  likewise  supple- 
mental to  the  main  body  of  the  section,  based  on  various  cases 
that  might  arise.  The  cases  instanced  in  §§  163-164  are  (1)  a 
woman  dying  without  issue,  whereupon  the  marriage  settlement 
is  returned  by  the  father-in-law,  whereas  the  dowry  reverts 
to  the  latter 's  estate;  (2)  in  case  of  failure  of  the  father-in-law 
to  return  the  marriage  gift,  the  husband  is  permitted  to  deduct 
the  amount  from  the  dowry  to-  be  returned,  which  perhaps  war- 
rants us  in  concluding  that  the  dowry  was  ordinarily  larger 
than  the  marriage  settlement.  The  following  two  paragraphs 
§§  165-166  introduce  entirely  new  matter  without  connection 
with  what  precedes  or  follows  and  likewise  in  the  form  of 
judicial  decisions  and  inserted  at  this  point  as  the  most  appro- 
priate place.  The  resulting  break  in  the  context  confirms  the 
supposition  that  the  two  paragraphs  in  question  are  later 
decisions  than  §§  162,  167,  163  and  164.  The  former  (§  165) 
assumes  the  case  that  the  father  formally  presents  real  estate 
to  a  favorite  child.  The  court  decides  that  after  the  father's 
death  this  special  gift  is  not  to  be  deducted  from  the  share 
falling  to  that  child.  The  case  has  a  somewhat  'academic' 
flavor,  as  has  also  .the  following  one  (§  166),  providing  that 
if  the  father  dies  before  his  youngest  son  marries,  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  estate  a  portion  shall  first  be  set  aside  as  a  marriage 
settlement  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  youngest  son,  after  which 
the  balance  of  the  estate  is  to  be  divided  equally. 

Paragraphs  168-169,  curbing  the  parental  authority  in  dis- 
inheriting a  son,  have  already  been  discussed,47  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  former  forms  part  of  the  original  code,  while  the  latter 
is  a  supplemental  decision. 

In  the  following  subdivision,  §§  170-177,  we  may  pick  out 
§§  173-174  as  belonging  to  the  older  elements  of  the  code,  setting 

47  Above,  p.  3  seq. 
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forth  that  in  case  a  woman  marries  twice  and  has  issue  from 
both  marriages,  her  dowry  is  to  be  divided  among  both  sets 
of  children  but  in  case  there  are  no  children  of  the  second 
marriage,  the  children  of  the  first  husband  receive  the  entire 
dowry. 

Paragraphs  175-176A  introducing  special  decisions  for  the 
palace  slaves  and  for  the  slave  of  a  plebeian  who  marries  the 
daughter  of  an  ordinary  free  citizen  have  already  been  con- 
sidered48 and  reveal  themselves  as  later  elements,  while  §  177 
is  clearly  a  still  later  decision  which  has  a  special  interest  because 
we  have  a  legal  document  of  the  days  of  the  1st  dynasty  of 
Babylon,  illustrating  the  application  of  the  law.49  It  is  the 
case  of  a  widow  whose  children  are  minors  and  who  wishes  to 
marry  again.  She  must  go  to  court,  have  the  husband's  estate 
formally  transferred  to  herself  and  to  her  second  husband  in 
trust  for  her  young  children.  Supplemental  decisions,  embodied 
in  the  paragraph,  provide  that  the  estate  of  the  deceased  hus- 
band may  not  be  disposed  of  and  that  he  who  forecloses  the 
household  goods  of  a  widow  with  minor  children  forfeits  his 
claim.  Similarly,  §§  170-171  may  safely  be  put  down  as  later 
elements  of  the  code,  providing  that  a  man  may  legitimatize  the 
children  of  a  maid-servant,  in  which  case  these  children  share 
equally  with  the  other  children  in  the  ultimate  division  of  the 
estate.  Such  a  decision  points  to  a  further  development  in  the 
direction  of  improving  the  status  of  those  who  ordinarily  occupy 
an  inferior  social  rank.  In  line  with  this,  it  is  further  provided 
that  if  the  children  of  the  maid-servant  are  not  legitimatized  by 
the  father,  nevertheless  upon  the  latter 's  death  the  maid  and 
her  children  receive  their  freedom,  the  children  of  the  main 
wife  having  no  claim  on  them. 

Then  follows  in  the  same  paragraph  (§  171)  a  stipulation 
which  has  no  direct  connection  with  what  precedes.  It  joins 
on  to  §  162,  setting  forth  the  law  in  case  the  wife  dies  before 
her  husband.  As  the  complement  to  that  paragraph,  it  must 
have  read  originally  as  follows : 

["If  a  man  takes  a  wife  and  she  bears  him  children  and  that 
man  die],  the  wife  shall  receive  the  marriage  settlement  and 

48  Above,  p.  14. 

48  See  Meissner,  Beitrdge  sum  altbabylonischen  PrivatrecTit  No.  100,  and 
Cuq,  in  'Revue  d'Assyriologie,  VII,  p.  94. 
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any  other  gift  formally  deeded  to  her  by  her  husband  (cf.  §  150) 
and  she  may  remain  in  her  husband's  house  and  enjoy  it  as 
long  as  she  lives. ' ' 

To  this  a  further  supplemental  decision  is  added,  restraining 
the  wife,  however,  from  disposing  of  the  property  which  after 
her  death  belongs  to  her  children.  To  be  sure,  the  paragraph 
in  which  this  law  is  inserted  treats  of  the  case  where  the  hus- 
band dies  before  his  wife,  but  since  in  its  first  part,  the  purpose 
of  the  paragraph  is  to  indicate  the  law  in  the  event  of  a  man 
not  legitimatizing  the  children  borne  to  him  by  his  maid,  the 
addition  points  directly  to  considerable  manipulation  on  the 
part  of  the  compilers  of  the  code  to  bring  older  and  later  ele- 
ments into  proper  connection.  On  this  supposition  that  the 
code  contains  by  the  side  of  many  old  laws,  a  large  number 
of  later  enactments  and  that  these  are  further  supplemented  by 
still  later  decisions,  we  can  account  for  such  a  displacement  as 
is  here  pointed  out  and  which  carries  with  it  that  §  150 — 
closely  allied  to  the  last  part  of  §  171 — and  in  no  direct  con- 
nection with  what  precedes  and  follows,  was  also  misplaced  in 
the  shuffling  incident  to  the  endeavor  to  combine  the  old  with 
the  new. 

Paragraph  172  provides  that  if  the  husband  dies  before  his 
wife  and  had  not  given  a  marriage  settlement,  the  widow 
receives  in  addition  to  her  dowry,  a  portion  of  her  husband's 
estate,  corresponding  to  that  of  one  of  the  sons.  As  a  further 
protection  to  the  widow,  it  is  stipulated  in  what  again  appears 
to  be  a  supplemental  decision,  somewhat  "academic,"  if  not 
wholly  so,  that  if  her  children  attempt  to  drive  their  mother  out 
of  the  house,  the  court  inquires  into  the  circumstances  and  if 
it  transpires  that  she  has  done  no  wrong,  the  children  are 
enjoined  from  maltreating  their  mother.  If,  however,  the 
mother  wishes  to  go,  she  may  do  so  and,  after  leaving  the 
marriage  settlement  to  her  children,  may  take  the  dowry  (which 
came  to  her  from  her  father)  and  marry  again  whom  she  pleases. 


XI. 

The  last  section  (§§  178-184)  in  this  extensive  subdivision 
which  we  are  considering  deals  with  questions  of  dowry  for 
special  classes,  namely,  (1)  for  the  Nin  An-Sal,  i.  e.,  the  entu 
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or  votary  of  a  goddess,50  (2)  the  Sal  zikru  or  public  woman, 
(3)  the  Nu-Gig  =  kadistu,  (4)  Nu-Bar  =  zermasitu,51  (5) 
sugetu  "concubine"  and  (6)  the  Sal  Marduk  or  votary  of 
Marduk.  In  accordance  with  the  line  of  argument  above  set 
forth,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  such  paragraphs 
embodying  special  legislation  as  later  elements,  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  application  of  a  law 
to  the  "plebeian"  or  to  the  palace  slave.  The  external  form 
of  the  paragraphs,  particularly  that  of  the  first  very  elaborate 
and  cumbersome  one,  and  upon  which  most  of  the  others 
depend  is  a  further  proof  of  the  later  origin  of  this  section; 
and  the  nature  of  the  decisions  bears  out  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  form.  It  argues  for  an  advanced  state  of 
society  that  not  only  the  rights  of  daughters  are  safeguarded, 
but  that  special  provisions  were  made  for  those  towards  whom 
in  an  earlier  stage  of  society  no  obligations  were  felt.  The 
differentiation  between  a  woman  in  the  service  of  a  god  and 
one  in  the  service  of  a  goddess,  and  between  these  two  classes 
and  the  woman  in  the  service  of  Marduk,  as  the  head  of  the 
pantheon  all  point  in  the  same  direction,  as  does  the  fact  that 
the  dowry  is  looked  upon  in  these  paragraphs  as  the  right  of 
the  daughter,  accorded  to  her  even  if  she  does  not  marry. 

The  first  two  paragraphs  (§§  178-179)  deal  with  certain 
restrictions  in  regard  to  this  dowry,  formally  deeded  to  the 
'votary'  or  to  the  'public'  woman.  The  father  may  or  may 
not  add  in  the  deed  the  words  "  tq.  be  given  to  whom  she  pleases 
on  her  death."  If  the  clause  is  not  added,  then  after  the 
father's  death,  the  brothers  may  take  back  real  estate  given  to 
their  sister  and  offer  her  in  exchange  "grain,  oil  and  wool," 
i.  e.,  merchandise  corresponding  to  the  value  of  her  share  of  the 
estate.  The  evident  purpose  of  such  a  provision  was  to  pre- 
vent real  estate  from  passing  out  of  the  family.  In  default  of 
her  brothers  doing  this,  she  may  lease  the  property,  supporting 

50  There  are  two  classes  of  such  votaries,  (1)  Nin-An  (or  Nin-Dingir) — in 
one  instance  Sal  Nin-An  (§110) — who  is  in  the  service  of  a  god  and  there- 
fore a  sacred  prostitute  and  (2)  Nin-An  Sal  in  the  service  of  a  goddess  and 
therefore  allowed  to  marry. 

51  The  Nu-Gig  or  Tcadistu  is  the  one  who  keeps  herself  secluded  (Dhorme, 
Eevue  d'Assyriologie  XI,  p.  106  seq.),  more  .like  our  conception  of  a  nun; 
the  Nu-Bar,  or  zermasitu   ("neglecting  seed"),  is  the  woman  who   vows 
herself  to  chastity. 
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herself  thereby,  and  enjoy  anything  else  that  her  father  has 
given  her  as  long  as  she  lives,  but  upon  her  death  the  heritage 
of  the  unmarried  woman  belongs  to  her  brothers.  If  the  father, 
however,  specifically  gives  his  daughter  the  right  to  dispose 
of  her  dowry,  her  brothers  have  no  claim  and  she  may  leave 
her  property  to  whom  she  pleases.  Special  cases  are  then  taken 
(§§  180-182),  (1)  of  a  father  dying  without  giving  a  dowry 
to  his  daughter — a  bride  or  a  public  woman — in  which  case 
she  receives  as  her  share  of  the  estate  a  son's  portion  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  underlying  §  178,  after  her  death 
the  share  reverts  to  her  brothers,  (2)  the  Nu-Gig  (or  kadistu) 
and  Nu-Bar  (or  zermasitu),  dedicated  by  the  father  to  the 
service  of  a  god  who  receives  only  one-third  of  a  son's  portion, 
likewise  reverting  to  the  brothers  upon  her  death,  (3)  an  excep- 
tion, however,  in  the  case  of  a  votary  of  the  god  Marduk,  who 
may  dispose  of  the  one-third  of  a  son's  portion  as  she  pleases. 
Presumably  the  sum  went  to  the  church. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  two  last  paragraphs  (§§  183- 
184),  giving  the  decisions,  on  the  basis  of  the  same  principle 
as  in  §§  179-180,  for  the  daughter  who  becomes  a  concubine, 
receiving  or  not  receiving  her  dowry  during  her  father's  life- 
time. It  would  seem  that  according  to  the  older  practice,  the 
father  was  not  obliged  to  give  his  daughter  a  dowry.  The 
later  practice  aimed  to  wipe  out  all  distinctions  among  the 
daughters  and,  accordingly,  it  is  stipulated  that  if  the  daughter 
who  becomes  a  concubine  does  not  receive  a  dowry,  then  after 
the  father's  death,  the  brothers  must  give  her  one  proportionate 
to  the  father's  estate  and  provide  a  husband  for  her;  if  she 
receives  her  dowry  she  has  no  further  claim  on  the  estate. 
Clearly  these  two  paragraphs  represent  later  decisions  based 
upon  earlier  ones  as  embodied  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

To  sum  up,  in  the  subdivision  §§  137-184,  the  following  repre- 
sent older  elements,— 137,  138,  142-147,  153,  154,  155,  157,  162, 
167(?),  168,  173  and  174;  the  remainder  the  later  elements, 
with  further  subdivisions  into  such  as  may  be  looked  upon  as 
older  supplemental  decisions  and  such  as  represent  still  later 
decisions  or  illustrations  of  applications  of  older  elements  or 
supplemental  decisions  to  specific  cases,  with  some  of  these 
additions  partaking  largely  or  wholly  of  an  'academic'  char- 
acter— hypothetical  instances,  rather  than  actual  occurrences. 
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XII. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  us  ever  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
process  involved  in  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  code  in  detail, 
but  the  illustrations  adduced  will  suffice,  I  trust,  to  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  distinguish  within  the  code  between  (a)  older 
laws  carried  over  from  an  early  period  and  (b)  additions  in 
the  form  of  new  laws  based  on  the  same  ancient  principles,  but 
representing  adaptations  to  more  advanced  conditions,  and  (c) 
judicial  decisions,  setting  forth  the  legislation  for  special  classes 
or  for  special  circumstances  that  actually  arose  or  that  might 
arise.  In  short,  we  must  look  upon  the  code  as  we  do  on  the 
Pentateuchal  codes  and  on  the  smaller  subdivisions  to  be  dis- 
tinguished within  the  larger  ones  of  these  codes,  as  the  result 
of  additions  of  all  kinds  made  at  various  times,  with  further 
differentiations  within  these  additions  between  actually  new 
decisions  modifying  the  former  practice,  and  mere  interpreta- 
tions of  the  older  law  at  times  through  a  consideration  of  the 
various  complications  that  might  arise.  What  I  have  attempted 
here  is  merely  a  beginning,  an  indication  of  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  code  should  be  considered  in  order  to  penetrate 
beneath  the  mere  surface  indications,  and  a  suggestion  of  the 
method  to  be  followed. 

The  older  elements  in  the  code  are  represented  by  §§  1,  2, 
3,  5,  6,  7(?),  14,  17,  19,  21,  22,  25,  26,  33,  34,  42,  43,  53,  55. 
59,  60,  65,  103,  104,  108,  109,  110,  113,  117,  119,  121,  122, 
124,  127,  128,  129-133A,  137,  138,  142-147,  153-155,  157,  162, 
167(?),  168,  173,  174,  185,  186,  190,  191,  195,  196,  197,  200, 
209,  210,  218,  219,  226-227,  229,  230,  235,  236,  241,  244,  245,  246, 
249,  250,  253,  262(1),  263,  266,  267,  278,  279,  282,  i.  e.,  roughly 
speaking,  about  one-third  of  the  preserved  portion  of  the  code 
represents  earlier  elements,  while  the  remainder  may  with  more  • 
or  less  probability  be  regarded  as  of  later  origin,  or  as  decisions 
and  special  applications  based  on  the  older  general  laws. 
Making  full  allowance  for  legitimate  differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  paragraphs  and  for  errors  in  regard  to 
others,  enough  and  more  than  enough  remains,  I  venture  to 
think,  to  establish  the  main  thesis  for  which  I  am  contending, 
which  is  probable  also  on  a  priori  grounds,  that  the  code  of 
Hammurapi  is  the  culmination  of  a  long  antecedent  process  of 
gradual  growth,  combining,  therefore,  older  with  later  elements. 
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Let  me,  in  conclusion,  emphasize  that  the  thesis  here  pro- 
posed of  differentiating  between  older  and  later  elements  in 
the  code  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  theory  of  a  hypo- 
thetical Urgesetz,  as  set  forth  some  years  ago  by  the  late  David 
Henrich  Miiller,52  from  which  both  the  Hammurapi  code  and 
the  Pentateuchal  codes  are  derived  and  of  which  Miiller  even 
wanted  to  see  traces  in  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Roman  legislation. 
The  hypothesis  has  not  met  with  acceptance  by  scholars,  and 
it  rests  on  what  appears  to  be  an  erroneous  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  ancient  law  and  of  legal  procedure.  Law  is  steadily 
progressive;  it  grows  by  accretions,  representing  established 
practice  and  decisions  rendered  as  new  circumstances  arise, 
and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  this  process  that  the  old  is  carried 
over  into  the  new.  An  Urgesetz,  however,  from  which  a  later 
code  is  compiled  assumes  a  sharp  break  between  the  old  and 
the  new;  it  replaces  the  process  of  steady  unfolding  by  an 
artificial  device  for  which,  moreover,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence.  The  only  aspect  of  Miiller 's  hypothesis  which  stands 
is  its  starting-point  that  we  must  look  upon  the  Hammurapi  code 
as  representing  a  culmination.  As  such  we  are,  I  think,  justi- 
fied in  the  attempt  to  separate  the  old  from  the  new,  just  as 
on  the  other  hand  the  code  itself,  as  I  have  tried  to  show, 
forms  the  point  of  departure  for  further  growth  in  both  pro- 
cedure and  decisions;  and  we  must  assume  this  process  to  have 
gone  on  as  steadily  after  the  time  of  Hammurapi  as  in  the 
period  before  the  great  compilation  of  the  old  and  the  new, 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  wise  ruler.  The  significance 
of  the  code  lies  in  this  fact,  that  it  marks  the  end  of  one  era 
and  the  beginning  of  another.  In  so  far  as  old  laws  are  never 
entirely  abrogated  and  the  underlying  principles  always  main- 
tained, the  code  no  doubt  formed  a  norm  and  standard  for 
future  days  as  Hammurapi  had  hoped  it  would,  but  in  so  far 
as  conditions  were  constantly  changing  and  new  situations  arose 
through  the  endless  combinations  of  the  particles  in  the  kaleido- 
scope of  human  society  and  of  human  relationships,  the  code 
was  subject,  also,  to  constant  modifications. 

52  Die  Gesetze  Hammurabis  und  ihr  Verhaltniss  sur  Mosaischen  Gesetz- 
gebung  sowie  zu  den  xii  Tafeln  (Vienna,  1903),  p.  210  seq.  and  240  seq. 
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A  Conveyance  of  Land  Dated  in  the  Reign  of  Ellil-bdni. — By 
MARY  INDA  HUSSEY,  PH.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  Mount  Hoi- 
yoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  tablet  here  published  is  a  conveyance  of  land  inter  vivos 
between  one  co-owner  and  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  (?)  co-owner 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  purchaser  on  the  other.  The  seal  of  one 
of  the  co-owners  has  been  run  over  the  entire  written  surface 
of  the  tablet  and  has  left  nine  impressions  on  the  edges.  There 
is  no  indication  that  the  seal  contained  anything  more  than  the 
name  Lu-dingir-ra  dumu  Sag-dEn-lil-ld. 

Ellil-bani  first  became  known  to  modern  scholarship  when 
V.  Scheil  published1  in  1897  the  subscription  of  tablet  no.  353 
in  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum,  Constantinople,  which  reads : 
mu  dEn-lil-'ba-ni  lugal-e  .  .  .  gal(?}  gal(?}  .  .  .  Nin-IB. 
Since  the  publication  in  1906  of  the  chronological  list  of  kings 
of  the  dynasties  of  Ur  and  Isin  by  Prof.  Hilprecht,2  he  has 
been  recognized  as  the  eleventh  king  of  the  dynasty  of  Ism 
(2187-1962  B.  C.),3  who  reigned  twenty-four  years  (2032-2008 
B.  C.,  according  to  the  above  chronology).  In  The  Earliest 
Version  of  the  Babylonian  Deluge  Story,  1910,  p.  38,  Prof. 
Hilprecht  says  that  seven  tablets  dated  in  the  reign  of  Ellil-bani 
are  known  to  him,  none  of  which  are  published.  The  first 
known  royal  inscription  was  published  by  the  late  Prof.  H.  W. 
Hogg4  under  the  title,  "Inscribed  Nail  of  Ellil-bani."  A 
photograph  of  the  tablet  here  published  was  used  by  Prof. 
Barton  in  compiling  the  table  of  signs  in  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  42  of 
this  Journal.  It  is  on  account  of  its  paleographic  interest  that 
it  is  deemed  worth  while  to  publish  a  photograph  of  the  tablet 
as  well  as  an  autograph  copy. 

1  Eecueil  de  travaux  relatifs  a  la  philologie  et  a  I  'archeologie  egyptiennes 
et  assyriennes,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  59. 

2  Babylonian  Expedition   of  the   University   of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.   XX, 
pt.  1,  pp.  39-56b,  PI.  30,  XV. 

1  See  Edward  Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Altertums,  2d  edition,  1909,  Vol.  I, 
$  329.  See  now  also  Clay's  Miscellaneous  Inscriptions  in  the  Tale  Baby- 
lonian Collection,  King's  History  of  Babylon,  and  Chiera's  Legal  and 
Administrative  Documents  from  Nippur.  This  article  was  delivered  to 
the  Editors  of  this  Journal  in  September,  1915. 

4  Journal  of  the  Manchester  Oriental  Society,  1911,  pp.  1-20. 
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This  tablet  was  purchased  from  a  dealer,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  Harvard  Semitic  Museum  under  the  number  1421.  It 
is  unbaked,  light  brown  in  color,  and  measures  8.7  cm.  by 
4.9  cm. 

TRANSCRIPTION. 
OBV.     1  gan  a-sa(g)   (f)-sar  se 

sa(g)  a-sa(g)  dSu-gi-an-na 

us  a-ra  Ur-dPa-gibil-sag  dumu  Lu-dEn-zu 

a-sa(g)  Lu-dingir-ra  dumu  Sag-dEn-lil-ld 
(5)       u  ibila  Ur-d§u-mah-ge-ne 

ki  Lu-dingir-ra  dumu  Sag-dEn-lil-ld 

u  ibila  Ur-dSu-mah-ge-ne-ta 

1  dSu-mu-ba-li-it  dumu  Du(g)-li-[abs]u 

in-si-in-sa(m) 
(10)     sa(m)-dm  til-la-bi-su 

1/2  ma-na  3  gin  ku-babbar 

in-ne-en-ld 

u-kur-su 

1  Lu-dingir-ra 
(15)     u  ibila  Ur-d§u-mah-ge-ne 

a-sa(g)-bi-su 

i 

REV.     inim-nu-um-mal-mal-ne-a 

mu  lugal-bi  in-pa(d)-es 

igi  Ur-dPa-gibil-sag  dumu  [Lu]-dEn-zu 

igi  [ ]-du(g)-dEn-lil  dumu  ir-fi-gu-la 

(5)       igi  Lu-dingir-ra 

igi  Lugal-ibila  dumu  Lu-dEn-zu 

igi  Bd-sa-dDa-mu  dumu  Ur-dEn-lil-ld 

igi  Da-nu-me-a  dub-sar 

itu  Kin-dlnnana 
(10)     mu  dEn-lil-ba-ni  lugal-e 

alam  ku-gl  dNin-TB 

mu-un-na-an-dim-dim-a 


TRANSLATION. 
OBV.     1  gan,  a  field  of  (?)   (and)  barley, 

the  lower  side  (adjoining)  the  field  of  Su-gi-an-na, 
the  upper  side   (adjoining)   the  lane  of  Ur-Pa-gibil-sag, 
son  of  Lu-En-zu; 
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The  field  belonging  to  Lu-dingir-ra,  son  of  Sag-Eii-iil-la, 
(5)       and  the  heirs  of  Ur-Su-mah, 

from  Lu-dingir-ra,  son  of  Sag-En-lil-la, 

and  the  heirs  of  Ur-Su-mah, 

§u-mu-ba-li-it,  son  of  Du(g)-li-absu, 

has  bought ; 
(10)     for  its  price  in  full  1/2  mana  3  gin  of  silver 

he  has  paid. 

Never 

will  Lu-dingir-ra 
(15)     and  the  heirs  of  Ur-§u-mah 

to  this  field 

REV.    lay  claim. 

By  the  name  of  their  king  they  have  sworn 

before  Ur-Pa-gibil-sag,  son  of  [Lu]-En-zu, 

before   [ ]-du(g)-En-lil,  son  of  Ir-E-gu-la, 

(5)       before  Lu-dingir-ra, 

before  Lugal-ibila,  son  of  Lu-En-zu, 

before  Ba-sa-Da-mu,  son  of  Ur-En-lil-la, 

before  Da-nu-me-a,  scribe. 

The  month  of  Kin-Innana, 
(10)     the  year  that  Ellil-ba-ni  the  king  made  the  golden 

statue  of  Nin-IB. 


OBVERSE 


OBVERSE 


REVERSE 


REVERSE 


Ink,  Oil  and  Mirror  Gazing  Ceremonies  in  Modern  Egypt. — By 
WILLIAM  H.  WORRELL,  Professor  in  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Missions,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  practice  of  gazing  at  smooth  surfaces  or  into  clear  depths 
to  produce  visions  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  universal 
which  folk-lore  has  brought  to  light.  It  appears  to  explain  a 
great  variety  of  practices,  and  to  bring  them  from  the  cabinet 
of  merely  curious  superstitions  back  to  the  more  rational  ground 
of  demonstrable  though  little  understood  psychic  phenomena. 
The  sober  monographs  of  Andrew  Lang  in  the  new  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  (vii,  566)  and  the  Hastings'  Encyclopedia  of  Reli- 
gion and  Ethics  (iv,  351),  his  volume  on  The  Making  of  Religion, 
and  his  preface  to  Thomas'  Crystal  Gazing — perhaps  the  most 
important  single  volume  on  the  subject — with  Miss  Goodrich- 
Freer's  historical  sketch  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychic  Research  (v,  486f),  can  be  read  with  profit  by  any  one 
contemplating  the  study  of  magical  texts. 

From  these  sources  it  appears  that  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons— Andrew  Lang  found  many,  though  the  present  writer 
has  searched  in  vain — are  able,  by  gazing  at  a  ball  of  glass,  a 
polished  stone,  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  a  pool  of  ink, 
the  surface  of  standing  water  out  of  doors  or  in  a  vessel,  the 
large  opening  of  a  funnel,  a  dark  picture  hanging  in  the  shadow, 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  shining  surface  of  animal  viscera, 
and  what  not,  to  perceive  visions  in  the  object,1  or  to  enter 
seemingly  through  it  into  the  vision  beyond.2 

1  The  sense  of  penetration  seems  to  be  essential.     The  experiences  of  the 
present  writer  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  element  of  failure  in  his  own 
case  lies  in  the  inability  to  create  or  to  maintain  the  illusion  of  gazing 
into  a  real  depth,  or  through  a  real  vista.     The  cases  cited  by  Thomas,  in 
which   a   funnel  was  used,  are  instructive  in   this  particular.      That   the 
actual  shadows  on  the  crystal  do  play  some  part,  at  least  at  times,  in  the 
formation  of  the  picture  is  shown  by  the  instance  cited  by  Andrew  Lang 
in  Thomas'  Crystal  Gazing  (xiv),  in  which  the  drawing  of  a  curtain  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  vision  seen.     The  large  window  in  the  latter  dis- 
appeared.    The  Egyptian  magician  employed  by  the  present  writer  once 
refused  to  scry  upon  a  cloudy  day,  and  attributed  his  failure  on  a  later 
occasion  to  the  gradual  overcasting  of  the  sky. 

2  Such  an  instance  is  cited  by  Andrew  Lang  in  Making  of  Religion.    Pro- 
fessor Duncan  B.  Macdonald  has  kindly  called  my  attention  to  a  similar 
instance  in  Seybold's  GeschicJite  von  Sul  und  Schumul  (89  of  Arabic  text). 
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This  art  of  "scrying,"  as  cultivated  in  Muslim  lands  has 
received  frequent  incidental  treatment.  Doutte  in  his  Magie 
et  Religion  dans  I'Afrique  du  Nord  gives  specimens  and  bibliog- 
raphy. For  Mesopotamia  we  have  Thompson's  report  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology  (1906,  84-5). 
Egypt  is  well  known  in  this  connection  through  the  controversy 
started  by  Lane's  account  in  chapter  twelve  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians.  He  at  first  believed  in  the 
reality  of  what  he  had  seen,  later  recanted,  and  finally,  as  appears 
from  the  note  of  another  to  his  edition'  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  (i,  60),  returned  to  his  original  view.  The  literature 
of  discussion  regarding  the  cases  of  Lane  and  of  Lord  Nugent, 
Lord  Lindsay,  Kinglake,  Miss  Martineau,  Laborde,  North, 
Butler,  and  Wolff,  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Thomas  cited. 
Macdonald,  Religious  Attitude  and  Life  of  Islam  (95-97,  126)  — 
a  book  conspicuous  for  its  method  of  applying  the  results  of 
recent  investigations  of  the  sort  represented  by  the  English 
Society  for  Psychic  Research — gives  a  fresh  translation  of  the 
classic  passus  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Ibn  Haldun,3  which  one 
may  find  in  French  in  the  works  of  Andrew  Lang  and  Thomas 
referred  to.  It  represents  virtually  the  modern  view  on  the 
subject.  It  is  superfluous  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  these 
easily  accessible  sources,  and  I  omit  also  the  references  which 
they  contain  to  scattered  articles  and  other  literature.  But  I 
believe  that  the  seven  texts  which  are  collected  and  here  presented 
in  translation  are  sufficiently  important  to  justify  their  publica- 
tion, together  with  the  excursions  and  discussions  which  they 
occasion. 

The  practice  described  by  Lane  was,  and  is  still,  called  in 
Egypt  ddrb  dl  mdnddl,  "drawing  the  circle."  The  term  would 
seem  to  be  a  general  one  for  magical  ceremonies,  in  which  the 
performer  begins  by  drawing  a  circle  on  the  ground,  within 
which  he  sits  while  invoking  the  demons.  Even  in  this  sense  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  old.  Wellhausen  in  his  Reste  arabischen 
Heidentums  (160)  mentions  such  a  circle  on  the  authority  of 
Doughty  (2,  103),  explaining  m'dnd'dl  as  a  Persian  word,  and 
remarking  that  the  word  and  the  practice  are  unknown  to 
Arabian  antiquity.  It  is  not  found  in  the  old  lexical  works. 
The  MuhU  al  MiiMt  (257)  gives  the  definition  used  above,  and 

*  The  Arabic  text  may  be  found  in  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits 
de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  (xix,  221;  Beyrut  edition  of  the  Muqaddama 
of  IZm  Haldun,  p.  105;  Bulaq  edition,  1320  A.  H.,  p.  101). 
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adds  the  curious  alternative  form  mandab.  The  latter  suggests 
at  once  Abyssinian  origin,  in  favor  of  which  there  is  some  pre- 
sumption. Naddba,  ' '  to  compel, ' '  might  furnish  an  instrumental 
nominal  form  mandab,  meaning  "a  device  for  compelling" 
spirits.  But  the  word  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  Abyssinian 
magical  texts  which  the  present  writer  has  seen.4  There  is 
much  more  in  favor  of  India  as  the  immediate  source  of  the 
Arab  ceremony.  Mandal,  in  Sanskrit  and  some  of  its  relatives, 
"circle,"  "disc,"  might  refer  to  the  drawing  of  the  black 
round  spot  in  the  hand.  But  I  doubt  it,  since  the  word  is  not 
in  India  applied  to  the  ceremony,  I  believe;  and  its  reference 
is  quite  clearly  to  the  magic  circle  of  whatever  application.  The 
ceremony  is  now  found  in  India  in  nearly  the  form  described 
by  Lane,  even  to  the  use  of  the  ~buduh  magic  square  (Thomas, 
51,  128),  and  the  appearance  of  the  sweeper,  king  and  army. 
The  Fihrist  (of  378  A.  H.,  p.  309)  states  that  the  Hindus  were 
accustomed,  as  we  also  know,  to  perform  marvels,  especially  of 
the  sort  called  in  Arabic  at  tawahhum,  or  tricks  of  imagination 
and  suggestion,  and  that  some  of  their  books  on  the  subject  had 
been  put  into  Arabic.  These  statements,  while  including  prob- 
ably the  m'dnddl,  are  to  be  taken  as  referring  mostly  to  other 
feats  of  a  well  known  type.  See  also  p.  312,  1.  25.  The  first 
indisputable  mention  of  the  m'dnddl  by  that  name,  in  any  Arabic 
author,  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  Ibn  Haldun  (c.  808  A.  H.), 
Prolegomena,  chapter  54  ("Notices  et  Extraits  de  la  Biblio- 
theque  Imperiale,"  xvii,  177,  1.  14;  translated  in  xx,  205; 
Beyrut  text  of  1879,  278;  Bulaq  text  of  1320  A.  H.,  313).  The 
Fihrist  (309)  knows  similar  practices,  but  not  specifically  the 
mdnddl  or  its  name.  It  gives  (311,  1.  12)  one  realistic  descrip- 
tion of  seeing  "in  sleep"  a  "queen"  and  her  "army,"  and 
of  making  speech  issue  from  under  a  cup.  The  commentators 
to  the  Qur'dn  (15,  15)  also  have  heard  of  such  practices. 

The  Egyptians  believe  that  the  mdnddl  is  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  the  jinn.  A  single  figure  usually  appears,  then  a 
large  company,  and  finally  their  chief  (ra'is,  mdlik,  sultan),  of 
whom  the  questions  are  asked,  or  a  further  vision  sought.  As 
we  shall  see  below,  there  are  many  other  types  of  mdnddl;  and 
the  forerunner,  troops  and  sultan  do  not  always  figure  in  the 
directions  for  performing  the  feat;  but  they  are  nevertheless 

1  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie  (1909,  xxiii,  149f.;  1910,  xxiv,  59f.;  1914, 
xxix,  85f.),  Studien  zum  abessinisclien  Zauberwesen,  by  Worrell;  to  be 
referred  to  as  Zl,  Z2,  Z3. 
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often  mentioned.  Apropos  of  the  forerunner:  The  finding- 
crystal  of  Niirnberg  described  (after  Sprenger)  by  Thomas 
always  revealed  at  first  a  man  plodding  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  in  search  of  the  lost  article  or  of  the  thief.  Such  are 
the  beings  called  muluk  in  Spitta's  Conies  arabes  modernes 
(102),  a  word  which  the  editor  wrongly  amends  to  mala'  ike 
angels,  in  spite  of  its  frequent  occurrence.  Such  are  the 
'  '  princes  of  oil  '  '  and  '  '  princes  of  eggs  '  '  in  the  Jewish  texts 
hereafter  to  be  described,  and  such  also  the  ra'is  of  the  present 
writer's  seance.  Almost  any  Arabic  book  of  magic  mentions 
many  times  over  the  muluk  ar  ruhdniya  (or  'ulwiya]  and  the 
a'  wan  as  sufliya,  the  spiritual  (or  supernal)  kings  and  the 
infernal  helpers,  or  the  same  in  other  terms  (Tadkira  of  Al 
Antaki,  Cairo,  1324  A.  H.,  p.  83,  1.  31).  For  Abyssinia  see  Zl. 
181,  22,  78,  Z3,  index.  Of.  the  Fihrist  (309  1.  5  ab.  inf.). 

The  obscure  passage  in  Sanhedrin  (lOla)  mentioned  by  Blau 
in  his  Altjiidisches  Zaiiberwesen  (11)  undoubtedly  refers  to 
scrying  in  oil  —  held  in  a  vessel  or  in  the  hand  —  and  scrying 
with  eggs,  probably  broken  into  a  cup.  The  passage  has  been 
discussed  in  a  very  valuable  recent  treatise  of  Daiches,  entitled 
Babylonian  Oil  Magic  in  the  Talmud  and  in  Later  Jewish  Litera- 
ture (London,  1913  ).5  Unfortunately  the  writer  has  never 
heard  of  the  modern  English  experiments  in  which  just  such 
"  princes"  as  he  described  so  largely  figure,  nor  of  the  mdndal. 
The  passage  in  Sanhedrin  reads  [Daiches]  : 

One  is  allowed  to  ask  the  princes  of  oil  and  the  princes  of  eggs,  only 
(one  does  not  ask  because?)  they  lie.  One  whispers  a  charm  over  oil 
in  the  vessel  and  one  does  not  whisper  over  oil  in  the  hand;  therefore 
ono  anoints  (oneself)  with  the  oil  in  the  hand  and  one  does  not  anoint 
(oneself)  with  the  oil  in  the  vessel. 

Later  editors,  according  to  Daiches,  not  understanding  HtT 
'  '  princes,  '  '  have  amended  it  to  *"!{#'  '  '  demons  '  '  ;  but  Rasi  (  llth 
century)  comments  properly  that  "princes  of  oil"  are  "princes 
of  the  thumb"  —  meaning  the  thumb  nail.  On  Ezekiel  xxi,  26 
Daiches  quotes  Qimhi  (12-13  centuries)  : 


And  all  this  is  the  work  of  divination,  and  the  explanation  of  "'pP  is 
as  that  of  ^p^p  D"J3  N1?  Kim  (Qoheleth  x,  lOa;  'and  he  do  not  sharpen 
the  edge'),  and  that  is  that  they  sharpen  and  polish  the  surface  of  the 
iron  of  the  arrow  until  it  is  very  bright  and  the  diviners  look  into  it  just 

« 

8  1  am  indebted  to  Professor  Macdonald  for  calling  my  attention  to 
this  work. 
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as  they  look  in  the  thumb  of  the  hand  into  the  nail  because  of  the  bright- 
ness of  the  nail,  so  they  look  in  the  sword,  and  so  also  in  the  mirror  and 
so  they  look  in  the  liver  because  it  has  brightness. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  King  James'  Version  has 
quite  correctly  translated  "he  made  his  arrows  bright,"  while 
the  Revised  Version,  Luther,  Siegfried-Kautzsch,  Nowack 
(Archdologie} ,  Kennedy,  Davidson  and  Whitehouse  (Hastings 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible}  have  all  gone  astray  with  the  Septuagint 
in  rendering  "to  wave." 

The  practices  described  in  the  texts  of  Hunger,  Becherwahr- 
sagung  bei  den  Babyloniern  (Leipzig,  1903),  seem  to  belong 
entirely  to  the  systematized  divination  which  we  shall  agree 
with  Ibn  Haldun  in  declaring  secondary  and  without  the  psychic 
basis  of  real  scrying.  There  are  these  two  stages  in  geomancy 
and  card  laying  also.  But  in  the  texts  of  Zimmern  (Beitrdge 
zur  Kenntnis  der  babylonischen  Religion,  llOb,  1.  3 ;  216,  1.  44 ; 
218,  1.  2)  occur,  according  to  Daiches,  phrases  which  point  to 
nail  magic  and  oil  magic.  Bel  supur  ubdni  annie,  "the  master 
of  the  nail  of  this  finger" — not  "der,  von  dem  dieses  Nagel 
zeichen  herriihrt,"  as  Zimmern  translates — refers  to  the  per- 
former of  nail  magic,  not  to  "princes"  seen  in  the  nail.  The 
latter  are  nowhere  mentioned.  Again  Daiches  sees  in  the  phrase 
(Zimmern  196-197),  "The  inquiry  I  dedicate,  in  his  right 
[hand]  and  in  his  left,  be  correctness,"  allusion  to  a  medium. 
Similarly  the  words  "When  the  omen  and  the  oil  are  faultless 
the  great  gods  come  near  and  judge  a  judgment  of  justice  and 
righteousness  ....  the  diviner  shall  look  upon  oil  and 
water ' ' ;  but  he  fails  to  see  in  what  manner  the  great  gods 
"come  near."  There  is  not  much  in  these  texts  that  is  found 
in  Sanhedrin  (lOla),  and  nothing  at  all — except  that  all  of  it 
is  scrying — peculiar  to  our  present  Arabic  texts.  The  late 
Jewish  texts  given  by  Daiches  are  but  slightly  related  to  the 
Talmudic  text  referred  to,  and  on  the  other  hand  very  closely 
related  to  our  Arabic  texts.  This  latter  fact  is  explained  by 
the  observation  that  the  manuscripts  in  which  they  occur  are 
all  Spanish,  Tunisian,  Yemenite,  otherwise  Oriental,  or  Italian; 
and  that  they  all  date  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  But  which  way  was  the  borrowing?  The  following 
are  extracts. 

The  princes  of  the  thumb  .  .  .  Take  a  young  lad  .  .  .  and  pre- 
pare the  nail  of  the  right  thumb  until  it  becomes  thin  .  .  .  and  anoint 
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his  nail  and  his  forehead  with  pure  olive  oil,  and  the  lad  shall  look  well 
at  his  nail,  and  thou  shalt  whisper  into  his  ear  this  spell  ...  I  adjure 
you,  princes  of  the  nail  .  .  .  that  you  should  bring  the  king  Mimon  in 
this  nail,  and  the  queen  shall  also  come  with  him,  and  that  his  two  servants 
shall  come  and  that  they  shall  bring  there  two  lambs  .  .  .  and  they  shall 
slaughter  them  .  .  .  and  cook  them  .  .  .  and  that  the  queen  shall  come 
.  .  .  and  they  shall  put  the  table  in  the  slaughter  house  .  .  .  and  tell 
them  that  they  shall  eat  and  drink,  (and)  they  will  tell  thee  all  that 
thou  desirest. 

The  princes  of  the  hand.  Take  a  young  lad  or  a  young  girl  or  a  preg- 
nant woman  and  besmear  his  (or  her)  hand  with  black  soot  from  under 
the  sauce  pan  and  then  anoint  the  hand  of  the  mentioned  lad  with  olive 
oil  ...  and  then  shall  the  lad  look  constantly  into  the  hand,  and  he  will 
tell  him  the  name  of  his  master  if  he  sees  anything  .  .  .  and  if  he  will 
see  the  figure  of  a  man  dressed  in  black  the  lad  shall  tell  him:  "Go  and 
put  on  white  garments  and  return  at  once,"  and  when  he  will  return  he 
shall  tell  him :  ' '  Go  to  thy  kingdom  and  bring  hither  the  king  and  all  the 
sons  (people)  of  his  kingdom,"  and  they  will  slaughter  a  lamb  and  they 
will  eat  and  drink  in  the  presence  of  the  lad  .  .  .  " 

Take  bdellium  and  write  upon  it  with  olive  oil  ...  and  take  a  boy 
seven  years  old  and  anoint  his  hand  from  the  top  of  the  thumb  to  the 
end  of  the  finger  and  put  the  bdellium  into  his  hand  in  the  anointed 
place  .  .  . 

The  magical  texts  of  Abyssinia,  which  are  not  treatises  like 
the  texts  under  discussion  but  rather  of  the  amulet  type,  con- 
tain certain  references  to  scrying  in  oil  and  other  liquids,  in 
water  in  a  pot  and  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  (lake  or  river?),  in 
the  yolk  (?)  of  an  egg,  or  in  bright  objects  (obelisk?  ring  of 
polished  metal?)  ;  and  they  mention  also  the  cross  roads,  and 
the  use  of  perfumes.  Cf .  Z2,  p.  73,  p.  91 : 

Defeat  the  magic  which  is  murmured  with  salt  and  with  oil,  with  a  lemon 
and  with  a  ring,  with  honey  water  and  with  beer,  with  civet  and  with 
perfume  .  .  .  Defeat  what  is  murmured  with  an  obelisk  and  with  the 
.  .  .  (quab:  yolk?)  of  an  egg,  and  with  (at)  the  cross  roads  ...  in 
a  new  pot  and  at  the  shore  of  the  sea  ...  in  curdled  milk  and  with 
linseed  .  .  .  fat  without  water. 

The  small  collection  of  translated  Arabic  texts  which  follow 
should  be  of  interest  to  a  wide  circle  of  folk-lorists.  The  omis- 
sion of  the  Arabic  originals  of  such  repetitious  matter  will,  I 
hope,  be  pardoned  readily  by  the  arabists,  and  by  non-arabists 
for  whom  also  this  article  is  intended.  They  are  preceded  by  a 
short  account  of  a  seance  witnessed  by  the  present  writer.  The 
'appearance  of  penny  leaflets  on  the  streets  of  Cairo,  designed 
to  make  every  man  his  own  magician,  is  only  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  present  extraordinary  activity  of  the  native  press. 
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Of  these  six  texts  I  find  no  mention  elsewhere;  although  their 
reputed  authors  are  all  known  to  Arabic  literature.  Ibn  Sina, 
like  Muhyi  d-Din,  was  capable  of  writing  on  "occult"  sub- 
jects; and  Hermes  Trismegistos  is  of  course,  even  more  than 
the  others,  a  convenient  peg  for  any  unclaimed  writing  of  this 
kind.  Cf.  the  Fihrist  (312  and  index).  But  the  texts  are  all  in 
slovenly  Arabic  with  a  decided  coloring  of  Egyptian  vernacular, 
and,  at  least  in  their  present  redaction,  doubtless  very  recent. 
The  following  are  the  sources. 

(I)  Record  of  the  present  writer's  seance. 

(II)  Ibn   Sina:    Sifa'   al-Asqdm   fi   'Vlum   al-Huruf   wal- 

Arqdm,  Cairo,  1328. 

(III)  Hirmis  as  Sahir  al-Failasuf  ar  Ruhani  al-Kabir:  Kitab 

as-Sirr  al-Qati' ,  Cairo,  1330. 

( IV)  Muhyi  d-Din  ibn  al-'  Arabi :   Kitab  al-Asrar  al-IlaMya 

.  fi  Fawd'id  at-Tibb  wal-Abwdb  ar-Ruhdniya,  Qom 
as  §eh  Salama. 

(V)  Muhammad  at-Tunisi  al-Magrabi:  Kitab  Sirr  al-Asrar, 

Cairo  (?). 

(VI)  Ahmad  al-Jaza'iri  ibn  Hamdan:   Al  Faid  ar-Rabbdni, 

fi'Ilm  ar-Ruliam,  Cairo. 

(VII)  Muhammad  ar-Ruhawi:    Kitab   ad-Lu'lu'   al-Manzum 

fi  'Vlum  at  Taldsim  wan-Nujum,  Cairo. 


(I) 

The  seance  took  place  in  the  attic  of  the  school  of  the  Seh 
as-Salih,  Cairo,  late  in  March,  1913.  The  performer  was  an 
inconspicuous  man,  poorly  dressed  in  European  coat  and  vest 
and  oriental  tarbus  and  gdllabiya.  He  was  secured  by  my 
obliging  acquaintance  Muhammad  Farhat  Salih,  head  master 
of  the  school.  He  appeared  to  believe  thoroughly  in  his  art. 
At  the  first  appointment  he  refused  to  attempt  the  experiment 
on  the  ground  that  the  sky  was  clouded  over.  At  the  second 
meeting  he  was  reluctant  to  begin  as  the  air  was  not  clear; 
and  when  on  this  occasion  he  failed  utterly  he  attributed  this 
to  the  clouds  which  had  gradually  covered  the  sky.  He  was 
a  Rifd'i.  The  boy  employed  was  selected  from  the  crowd  in  the 
street  by  the  head  master  of  the  school.  He  was  a  Sudanese, 
about  seven  years  old,  intelligent  and  able  to  read.  The  usual 
features  were  present:  The  magician  squatted  with  the  boy  in 
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front  of  him,  shoeless,  upon  a  mat.  He  wrote  Qur'dn  verses 
upon  a  slip  of  paper  and  put  it  under  the  boy's  cap,  after 
holding  it  in  the  smoke  of  the  substances  which  had  been  thrown 
on  the  charcoal  fire  in  the  brazier.  The  room  became  full  of 
the  fumes  of  resin  and  coriander.  Qur'dn  verses — mostly  from 
the  Surat  al-Jinn — were  many  times  repeated.  He  knocked 
repeatedly  on  the  ground.6  He  repeated  many  names  of  Jinn 
ending  in  -d'il.  After  the  seal  had  been  drawn  in  the  hand  of 
the  boy  he  held  it  palm  downward  over  the  smoke  until  the  ink 
was  dry.  Then  he  poured  fresh  ink  into  the  middle  of  it.  The 
boy  looked  a  long  time.  Smoke  was  fanned  into  his  face.  Ques- 
tions directed  to  the  boy  were  interrupted  by  fanning  and 
mumbling.  They  ran  as  follows: 

(M)     "See  the  ocean!    Do  you  see  a  ship?" 

(B)     "Yes." 
After  questions  about  the  appearance  of  the  ship : 

(B)     "I  see  a  man  sitting  upon  a  chair." 

(M)     "Salute  him." 

(B)     "Saldm  'alekum!" 
after  a  pause : 

(B)     "I  see  a  white  appearance."7 

(M)     "Say   'Bring  coffee,  O  king!'  " 

(M)     "Has  he  drunk?" 

(B)     "Yes." 

Conversation  follows  between  the  boy  and  the  captain  of  the 
ship  (ra'is).8 

(B)     "He  does  not  want  anything  else." 

The  boy  was  asked  by  the  captain  to  read  a  paper  (Arabic) 
which  I  had  previously  placed  in  my  pocket.  A  man  clad  in 
an  overcoat  such  as  I  was  then  wearing  went  away  to  find  the 
answer.  The  result  was  a  complete  failure.  The  boy  also 
described  wrongly  two  persons  thought  of  by  myself. 

The  seal  written  in  the  boy 's  palm  was  thus  :9 


8  A  common  magical  practice.     Cf .  Z2,  74. 

7  A  phenomenon  said  by  Andrew  Lang  to  occur  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  condition.    It  is  the  veil  [hi jab]  that  must  first  be  removed. 

8  So  called   (and  not    "king"    or    "sultan")   because  the  scene  ia  on 
board  a  ship. 

'The  left  side  has  the  numerals  816,  the  top  357,  the  right  492,  which 
are  equivalent  to  the  bottom,  middle  and  top  lines  of  the  magic  square 
called  buduh.  Cf.  below,  note  16. 
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in) 

Mdnddl. 

And  that  is  that  you  take  some  ink  and  put  it  in  the  palm 
of  a  boy  [or  girl]  who  has  not  yet  reached  puberty  [bulug],  and 
that  you  fume  it  with  some  strong  smelling  male  incense  until 
that  which  is  in  the  palm  is  dry.  Then  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  palm  some  olive  oil.  Write  the  unveiling  [kasf,  not  kaf, 
palm]  and  put  it  upon  the  forehead  of  the  gazer  [ndzir],  male 
or  female.  And  this  is  the  unveiling : 

Allah! 
But  we  have  removed  from  thee  thy  veil    [Qur'an  Sura 

50,  21]. 

Allah! 

Q.  2.  Lh.  6.  6110.  '.    '.    '.  h. 

Verily  descend ! 

Then  after  that  let  the  fumes  escape,  and  say  to  the  gazer: 
' '  Do  you  not  see  your  face  ? ' '  And  he  will  say  to  you :  ' '  Yes. ' ' 
Bead  after  that  [appropriate  verses  from  the  Qur'an]  and  cast 
the  blessed  spell  ['azzim  al-azima  al-mubaraka}  ;  and  it  consists 
of  the  following  names : 

Saqmus,  twice.    Raskalah,  twice,     'askar  [soldiers],  twice. 

Say:  He  is  Allah,  One,  Allah  is  the  Eternal  [Sura  112,  1]. 

Verily  it  is  from  Sulaimdn   [Sura  27,  30,  to  be  repeated] 

as  far  as  his  saying:    [That  ye  do  not  exalt  yourselves 

above  me,  but  come  to  me]  as  Muslims,  [adding]  in  haste. 

Say  it  twenty-one  times,  and  a  black  slave  will  appear  to  the 

gazer.     And  that  is  the  sign  of  the  response;    and  if  there 

appear  something  other  than  this  it  is  a  deception.     Bead  the 

spell  until   [someone]   appears  in  the  shape  o£  the  slave  whom 

we  have  mentioned.     Say  to   the   gazer:    " Sweep."     Say  to 
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him:  "Sprinkle  [the  ground]."  And  when  he  has  sprinkled 
say  to  him:  "Bring  the  white  carper."  And  when  he  has 
brought  it  say  to  him:  "Bring  the  chair."  And  speak  to  him 
in  this  wise  until  the  sultan  [not  bisdtdn]  appears;  and  when 
he  appears  then  ask  him  about  what  is  in  your  mind. 

(Ill) 

Section  on  the  knowledge  of  the  m'dnddl  and  of  the  summon- 
ing of  the  spiritual  servants. 

If  you  wish  that,  then  write  the  seal  about  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  palm  of  anyone  you  wish,  and  cast  upon  it  this  spell; 
and  it  is : 

In  the  name  of  Allah  the  Compassionate  Rahman! 
In  the  name  of  Allah  the  Ingatherer! 
The  Doer  of  what  He  wills ! 
By  whose  power  the  circling  constellations  turn, 
And  by  whose  light  the  flaming  fires  do  burn ! 
The  First  before  everything, 
The  Last  after  everything, 
Clear  above  everything, 
Hidden  below  everything! 
There  is  no  god  except  Him, 
To  Him  is  the  issue! 
In  His  hand  the  spirits  He  seizes, 
Forth  He  sends  the  breezes! 

I   adjure   you,   ye   benign    [ruhdmya]    spirits,   kings   sub- 
servient to  the  seven  constellations : 
Answer,  by  Him  who  created  you  from  the  fire  of  His 

throne  and  made  you  obedient  to  His  names, 
Having  authority  over  what  He  wills,  and  as  He  wills,  by 

His  permission  and  His  wish! 

I  adjure  you,  servants  of  these  names,  that  ye  come  and 
appear  at  this  my  seance  [majlis]  so  that  the  gazer  may 
see  you  with  his  eye  and  address  you  with  his  tongue ! 
al-Wahd!  [speed]  twice. 
al- A  jail  [haste]  twice. 
as-Sd'a!  [at  once]  twice. 
Allah  bless  you! 

And  place  in  the  middle  of  the  seal  some  ink  and  olive  oil. 
You  will  see  what  you  have  been  thinking  about.  But  Allah 
knows  best.  And  this  is  the  blessed  seal: 
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[The  circle  in  the  center  represents  the  ink-mirror.  Begin- 
ning at  the  top  we  read:  "His  word  is  the  truth  and  to  Him 
is  the  kingdom  (Sura  6,  73)."  The  second  quadrilateral  is 
composed  of  the  names  of  the  four  angels  Mikd'il,  AsrdfH, 
'Izra'il,  JabriL] 

(IVa) 

Description  of  the  mdnddl  of  the  [spirit]  Mahdiya'il. 
If  you  wish  that,  then  write  this  seal  in  the  palm  of  a  boy 
who  has  not  yet  reached  maturity,  whose  constellation   [najm] 
is  airy  [hawd'i].10     And  write  the  seal  and  enchant  with  this 
spell : 

Tus!  twice.    Fay  us!  twice.    Tansal!  twice.    Kamsal!  twice. 

Answer,   Mahdiya'il,  and   give  order  for  the  appearance 

[taswir]   of  the  Jdnn,  that  they  may  be  present  at  my 

10  This  is  explained  in  the  third  of  our  texts  as  follows.  The  qualities 
of  the  planets  are: 

Saturn,  cold  and  dry.        Venus,  cold  and  wet.         Mars,  hot  and  very  dry. 
Sun,  hot  and  dry.  Moon,  cold  and  wet.          Mercury,  mixed. 

Jupiter,  hot  and  wet. 

The  qualities  of  the  constellations  are: 


Aries 
,  Taurus 
Gemini 
Cancer 
Leo 
Virgo 
Libra 
Scorpio 
Sagittarius 
Capricornus 
Aquarius 
Pisces 


».  -f-  ascending 


Mars 
Venus 
Mercury 
Moon 
Sun 

Mercury 
Venus 
Mars 
Jupiter 
Saturn 
Mercury 
I  Jupiter 


Fiery 
Earthy 
Airy 
Watery 
Fiery 
Earthy 
Airy 
Watery 
Fiery 
Earthy 
Airy 
I  Watery 
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mandal,  and  may  remove  the  veil  between  themselves  and 
him  who  gazes  at  them,  so  that  he  may  see  them  with  his 
eye  and  address  them  with  his  tongue,  and  may  question 
them  about  what  he  wishes. 

And  ye  owe  to  me  a  thing  that  I  need,  and  I  owe  to  you 
the  honors. 

Verily  it  is  from  Sulaimdn,  and  verily  it  is  [headed  with 
the  words:]  In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Compassionate 
Rahman.  [And  it  reads:]  That  ye  do  not  exalt  your- 
selves above  me,  but  come  to  me  as  Muslims  [Sura  27,  30] . 
And  fume  him  with  male  incense  and  coriander. 


1* 


[The  quadrilateral  is  composed  of  four  meaningless  magical 
names.    In  the  center  is  written:   "Descend,  Mahdiya'U!"] 


A  mandal  true  and  tried. 

Place  ....  [misprint]  of  good  olive  oil  in  a  cup  [finjdn] 
and  write  upon  the  forehead  of  a  youth  who  has  not  yet  reached 
maturity : 

Verily  thou  wert  heedless  of  this,  but  we  have  removed 
from  thee  thy  veil,  and  thy  sight  this  day  is  sharp  [Sura 
50,  21]. " 

Then  recite  this  spell  while  the  perfume  is  being  evolved,  you 
being  pure  of  body  and  raiment  and  the  gazer  being  thus  pure 
of  body  and  raiment.  And  command  him  to  gaze  into  the  cup 
while  you  are  reciting  the  spell.  And  you  are  to  be  in  a  place 
empty  of  [spiritual]  inhabitants,  and  the  perfume  pungent. 
And  this  is  the  spell : 

11  Of.  traces  of  this  in  Z2,  85,  n.  5,  at  that  time  by  me  wholly  misunder- 
stood. 
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Taqull  Taqful!  Taqful!  Marqul!  Marqul!  Ah!  Ah! 
Ah!  Ah! 

Sartdlib!   Baqr!   Ahyd!  Ahyd!12 

Answer,  ye  benign  kings,  and  appear  in  this  my  mdndal, 
and  pierce  the  veil  between  yourselves  and  him,  that 
he  may  gaze  upon  you  with  his  eye  and  address  you 
with  his  tongue. 

By  the  truth  of  Ahyd  sar  ahyd  adondi  asba'ut  dl  sadddi!13 

And  it  is  a  mighty  oath  if  ye  knew  it  [Sura  56,  75] . 

al-Ajal!  twice.    al-Wahd!  twice.    as-Sa'a!  twice. 
And  if  he  appears,  seek  of  him  what  you  wish.    And  as  for  his 
dismissal,14  say : 

Get  you  hence  in  peace,  light  [of  foot]  and  heavy  [of  foot], 
and  strive  [not  with  me  but  rather]  with  your  helpers 
[mawalikum,  not  amwdlkum]  and  one  another! 

[That]  is  best  for  you  if  ye  are  wise  [Sura  2,  180]. 

(V) 

Chapter    of    the    departure    of    the    [spiritual]     inhabitants 

['ummdr]  for  the  sake  of  the  mdndal  and  other  [ceremonies].15 

Read    this     [ceremony    of]     departure    together    with    the 

[Surat  al]  Fdtiha  and  the  Basmala  [in  the  name  of  Allah  the 

Compassionate  Rahman],  and  at  the  end  [say]  : 

I  adjure  thee,  jinni,  and  [ye]  inhabitants  who  are  in  this 
place,  that  ye  depart,  and  go  away  from  this  place,  ye 
and  your  brothers  and  your  old  ones  and  your  young 
ones   and  your   wives.     And  let   there   be   no  mischief 
[fasdd],  neither  in  my    [magical]    practice,  nor  in  my 
writing,  nor  in  my  reading,  nor  in  my  circles  [dawd'ir]. 
By  the  king  Tdras  your  judge !  [repeat]  twice. 
And  by  Tanita!  twice. 

"Hebrew:  rrHN  [itfN]  Tvnx  "I  am  [that]  I  am."  Cf.  Zl,  171,  and 
Goldziher  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie  (xxi,  244,  on  xx,  412). 

"Hebrew:  n»  H«  .  niR32f  -jn«  .  rrnx  lew  rrnx  "I  am  that  I  am,  Lord 
of  Hosts,  Almighty  God." 

14  If  anything  more  than  politeness  prompted  the  dismissal  formula  it 
must  have  been  the  experience  that   sudden  waking  of  the   subject   was 
injurious.     It  is  usual  to  count  ten  when  waking  a  hypnotic. 

15  As  explained  in  the  seventh  text,  the  local  jinn  must  be  sent  away 
before  the  jinn  of  the  mandal  can  appear  and  act,  that  the  performer  may 
suffer   no  harm.     No  doubt  the  magic  circle  was  originally  intended  to 
afford  this  protection. 

4     JAOS  36. 
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Mazlaq!  twice.    Makar!  twice. 

So  that  ye  may  be  present,  the  kings  and  their  helpers,  and 
ye  may  help  me  in  the  execution  of  my  wish,  without 
harm  and  without  mischief. 

And  by  Tar  as!  twice.    Haras!  twice.    Marts  bans!  twice. 

Rus!  twice.    Latmas!  Batas! 

And  by  the  Compassionate !   ar-Rahmdn!  al-Jalil! 

Lord  of  the  great  name ! 

The  earth  trembles  at  you[r  presence],  and  the  winds 
become  weak  at  you[r  presence],  and  the  valleys  vomit, 
at  you[r  presence]  ;  but  the  mighty  names  of  Allah 
encompass  you,  and  the  heavens  rain  fire  above  you,  and 
evil. 

If  ye  delay  from  departing  from  this  place,  ye  and  your 
helpers,  and  your  old  ones  and  your  young  ones,  and 
your  wives,  [I  adjure  you]  that  I  may  accomplish  my 
wish,  and  ye  may  return  in  safety  [afterwards]  ! 

Depart  in  peace!    Bah! 

By  the  power  of  His  might !    And  to  Him  is  power ! 

al-Wahd'!  twice.    al-Ajal!  twice.    as-Sd'a! 
Then  read  the  Fdtiha  [opening  sura]  of  the  Book  seven  times. 
[The  remainder  is  here  given  in  synopsis  only.] 
If  you  wish    "to  open  the  mandal"    you  are  to  write  the 
"noble  amulet,"    the  well-known  magic-square  called  Buduh,™ 
as  follows: 


in  the  right  hand  of  the  subject,  after  the  departure  of  the 
spiritual  inhabitants  of  the  place;  then  write  Sura  50,  21  on 
his  forehead  and  upon  a  paper  to  be  bound  upon  his  forehead. 
This  is  followed  by  magical  words  and  challenges  of  the  sort 
already  mentioned  and  by  passages  from  the  Qur'an,  including 
many  of  a  general  character.  The  jinn  are  summoned  from 

10  See  Macdonald  's  article,  Buduh,  in  the  new  Encyclopedia  of  Islam  and 
Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  chapter  xii. 
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the  four  cardinal  points  and  from  the  regions  of  cold  and  heat, 
with  their  wives  and  families  and  companions  of  all  ages.  The 
scrying  is  done  in  a  cup  of  oil,  on  the  surface  of  which  is  a 
little  ink.  The  scryer  is  to  gaze  continuously  "until  he  says 
to  you:  'A  phantom  [haydl]  has  appeared  in  the  cup.'  '  The 
image  is  saluted.  The  scryer  is  directed  to  command  the 
phantom  to  sweep,  sprinkle  the  ground,  place  a  chair,  bring 
sheep  and  slaughter  them,  and  bring  food.  If  such  appear  as 
have  been  thought  of  [soldiers],  then  their  sultan  is  to  be 
'  called.  When  he  has  come  you  bid  him  sit,  and  eat,  and  drink 
[water],  and  drink  coffee  and  smoke.  Then  you  are  to  ask 
your  questions,  and  you  will  get  a  reply,  whether  in  regard  to 
a  thief,  or  one  imprisoned,  or  one  bewitched,  or  luck,  or  what 
is  distant.  After  your  wish  has  been  obtained,  and  not  before, 
you  are  to  read  the  formula  of  departure,  taking  care  not  to 
be  heedless,15  thus : 

Depart !    Peace  upon  you !    Bless  you !    By  Bah    .... 

I  have  accomplished  my  desire,  so  begone  in  peace ! 

Amen! 

(VI) 

Chapter  of  the  spiritual  [nafsi]  mandal. 

Without  privacy  [halwa]  take  a  new  mirror  and  write  upon 
its  surface  the  seal  of  the  unveiling.  And  that  is  [to  be  on  a] 
Monday,  and  you  [are  to  be]  pure  of  raiment  and  body.  And 
you  perform  [tataraiyid]  on  that  day  without  fasting.  But 
if  it  is  with  fasting  it  is  all  the  better.  And  you  vaporize  the 
perfume — and  it  is  coriander  and  incense — and  strengthen  your 
spirit  and  your  mind,  and  you  gaze  [at  the  inscribed  surface 
of  the  mirror,  and  after  a  little  you  will  perceive  that]  a  large 
hole  has  opened  in  the  mirror.  You  will  see  an  individual, 
moving  about  in  accordance  with  [yastah  ' ala]  your  spell.  And 
cause  him  to  hear  the  spell  three  times.  And  he  will  say  to 
you:  "as-Saldm  'alek!"  And  say  to  him :  "Wa  'alek  as-saldm! 
wa  minak  as-saldm!  Wa  fik  as-saldm!"  Then  say  to  him: 
' '  Take  upon  yourself  my  service  and  the  execution  of  my  desire, 
and  what  I  command  you  to  do.  Bring  me  the  kings."  The 
servants  [hudddm]  will  come  to  you.  Then  ask  them  about 
what  you  wish.  And  this  is  the  spell.  You  say : 
I  adjure  you  by  obedience,  obedience!  [tai']. 
Fazuk.  Qdt!  Qatuf!  Wadud!  Bakur!  Gafur!  [loving, 
grateful,  forgiving]. 
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Baruh!  'Aqafal!  Htdus!  Hamdus!  three  times. 

Descend  tribes  of  the  benign  spirits. 

Descend  0  Ahmar!  [red].17 

Descend  0  Samhur! 

Descend  and  remove  the  veil  between  me  and  you,  so  that 

I  may  see  you  with  my  eye  and  address  you  with  my 

tongue,  concerning  what  I  desire  from  you ! 
Verily  thou  wert  heedless  of  this   [but  we  have  removed 

from  thee  thy  veil    ....    Read  from  this,  Sura  50, 

21]  as  far  as  [the  word]  sharp. 
al-Wahd'!   al-'Ajal!   as-Sa'a! 

(VII) 

This  text  of  105  lines,  badly  printed  from  broken  type  and 
almost  illegible,  contains  little  that  is  of  interest  in  the  natural 
substratum  of  scrying,  but  elaborates  the  demonology  and  other 
details  in  the  manner  of  one  who  has  merely  learned  from 
others,  and  not  experienced  in  person.  It  belongs  with  Hunger's 
Babylonian  texts.  A  synopsis  will  suffice : 

The  writer  states  that  most  adepts  do  not  know  that  the 
companions  [of  the  sultan]  have  a  king,  and  the  spiritual 
inhabitants  of  the  place  of  performance,  a  king  and  a  governor. 
It  is  of  first  importance  to  know  about  these,  their  names, 
appearance  and  powers;  and  you  must  not  neglect  to  drive 
away  the  spiritual  inhabitants  before  attempting  to  perform 
this  or  any  other  ceremony.  Most  people  fail  by  reason  of  this. 
One  must  know  the  inauspicious  times,  and  be  pure  and  pious 
when  one  is  to  function.  For  instance,  one  should  not  talk  with 
a  fair  woman  or  eat  much,  especially  of  strong-smelling  food, 
but  vegetables  only  should  be  eaten.  As  to  the  kings  and  their 
names  and  qualities :  'Taqtaqus,  Maharqus,  Talus,  and  Taras  are 
brothers.18  The  first  two  preside  over  the  unveiling  and  reveal- 
ing of  the  mdnddls,  through  their  power  over  the  earthly, 
supernal  and  airy  kings  of  the  jinn  and  jdnn.  The  third  has 
permanent  authority  over  the  mandal,  not  affected  by  times 

1T  Of.  Lane,  op.  cit. 

18  Taras  ( Tars)  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  seventh,  and  twice 
in  the  fifth  text.  Both  Tars  and  al-Ahmar  are  found  in  Lane's  Modern 
Egyptians,  ch.  xii.  In  such  names  the  endings  -us  and  -as  often  appear, 
as  in  the  Abyssinian  texts,  where  however  those  in  -6s  and  -is  greatly  pre- 
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and  seasons.  The  fourth  is  governor  of  the  spiritual  inhabitants. 
Besides  these  is  Dibaj  ibn  'Amr,  governor  of  the  companions. 
Another  well-known  spirit  is  Abu  Sardmit,  the  "Father  of 
Rags"  or  "Father  of  Strumpets."  The  first  of  these  may  be 
recognized  by  clothing  which  is  ' '  dark  blue  of  a  reddish  shade, ' ' 
the  second  by  the  fact  that  his  clothing  is  entirely  white,  the 
fourth  by  his  garment,  white,  having  a  tail  bordered  with 
tassels,19  the  fifth  by  his  white  clothes,  thin  like  those  of 
strumpets.  One  can  make  them  appear  by  calling  them  by 
name  and  commanding  them.  One  should  always  deal  directly 
with  the  chiefs.  We  are  told  little  of  the  ceremonies  to  be 
employed.  The  usual,  and  some  unusual,  passages  from  the 
Qur'dn  are  cited.  As  subject  one  may  employ  a  perfect  woman 
of  any  age,  or  a  man.  In  the  right  hand  of  the  latter  or  the 
left  hand  of  the  former  you  are  to  place  a  "hindiya"  (plane 
or  concave  polished  steel  mirror),  or  a  glass  mirror,  if  you  can 
find  one. 

19  In  another  place  he  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  a  black  garment  with 
three  spots  between  the  shoulders. 


On  Recurring  Psychic  Motifs  in  Hindu  Fiction,  and  the  Laugh 
and  Cry  Motif. — By  MAURICE  BLOOMFIELD,  Professor  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  am  sure  that  the  idea  of  a  complete  catalog  or  clearing-house 
of  story  motifs  has  flitted  across  the  mind  of  almost  every 
student  of  Hindu  fiction,  at  some  time  or  another  while  engaged 
in  this  fascinating  pursuit.  In  India,  even  more  than  in 
other  countries,  entire  stories,  or  particular  story  traits  go  on 
repeating  themselves.  To  begin  with,  many  legends  of  the 
ancient  Vedic  texts  reappear,  usually  much  elaborated,  in  Epic, 
in  Drama,  and  in  story-books.  A  new  and  more  sweeping  cur- 
rent ,  of  fiction  sets  in  with  the  didactic  and  parabolic  fables 
and  stories  of  the  Pancatantra-Jataka  type,  the  latter  being 
reinforced  by  the  stories  of  Buddhaghosa's  Commentary  on  the 
Dhamniapada,  and  the  Avadanas  (Divyavadana,  Avadanacataka, 
Avadanakalpalata,  and  Chinese  Avadanas).  Parallel  with  these 
run  the  Jains'  performances  of  the  type  of  Devendra's  stories 
and  the  commentators  .(curni  and  tika)  to  the  Avacyaka  litera- 
ture.1 In  between  come  the  individualist  novelists  who  handle 
stories  in  the  most  ornate  style  of  rhetoric  (kavya)  :  Dandin, 
Bana,  and  Subandhu.  Then  sets  in  the  purer,  more  secular  fie 
tion  (which,  however,  never  quite  abandons  the  moralities)  of  the 
Brhat-Katha  books  and  its  congeners  and  successors.  The 
classical  representatives  of  this  class  are  the  three  renditions 
of  the  Brhat-Katha,  namely  Kathasaritsagara,  Brhatkathaman- 
jari,  and  Brhatkathaclokasamgraha ;  the  various  recensions  of 
the  Vetalapancavincati2 ;  of  the  Vikranm-Carita3 ;  and  of  the 
Qukasaptati.  And  they,  in  turn,  are  followed  as  regards  type 
by  the  well-nigh  infinite  line  of  Caritas  (or  Caritras)  or  Pra- 
bandhas  which  begin  with  Brahmanical  writers,  and  swell  into 
a  veritable  ocean  of  literary  procreation  thru  the  activity  of 
the  prolific  Jains. 

1  Of.  Leumann,  Transactions  of  the  Xtli  International  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists, p.  125;    Abhandlungen  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  Vol.  X, 
Part  2 ;    Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  xvii.  50  ff . 

2  Cf.  Bettei,  Giornale  della  Societd  Asiatica  Italiana,  vii.  83  ff . ;    viii.  187 
ff. ;    Benfey,  Kleinere  Schriften,  vol.  ii,  pp.  10  ff. 

3  See  Professor  Edger ton's  prospective  critical  edition  with  translation. 
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The  Caritas  or  Prabandhas4  of  the  Jains  are  primarily  quasi- 
chronicles  which  are  invariably  based  upon  the  lives  of  real 
historical  persons,  mostly  Jain  saints,  and  emperors  (cakravar 
tins)  and  kings  who  were,  or  are  said  to  have  been  votaries  of 
the  Jimstic  faith.  There  is  no  question  that  they  state  some 
events  that  actually  happened.  But  their  critical  habits  are 
of  the  worst,  if  indeed  we  may  speak  of  critical  habits  in  the 
case  of  writings  in  which  the  most  fantastic  fairy-tale  is  put 
on  the  same  plane  with  a  chronicle  that  might  perchance  be 
true.  The  Caritas  illustrate  conspicuously  the  Hindu  inability 
to  discriminate  between  fact  and  fancy.  They  weave  into  their 
narrative  once  more  the  whole  apparatus  of  Hindu  fiction :  fairy- 
tales, apologs,  riddles,  acrostics,  tricks,  and  pranks.  When  we 
consider  that  the  Trisasticalaka-purusa  Carita,  'Lives  of  the 
sixty-three  divine  personages,'  written  by  the  celebrated  monk 
Hemacandra,  contains  36,000  clokas,  or  stanzas  of  32  syllables, 
we  may  obtain  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  type  of  literature. 
Some  of  the  remaining  more  accessible  Carita  or  Prabandha 
texts,  such  as  Hemacandra 's  Sthaviravali  Carita  (Paricistapar- 
van),  Merutunga's  Prabandhacintamani,5  Candraprabhasuri's 
Prabhavaka  Carita,6  or  Bhavadevasuri 's  Parcvanatha  Carita7 
average  about  7,000  clokas  each.  A  rough  list  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  such  texts  may  be  easily  compiled  from  the  Index  (pp. 
519  ff.)  in  Guerinot's  Essai  de  Bibliographic  Jaina.  The  num- 
ber and  total  extent  of  the  Jain  Caritas  is  quite  indeterminable ; 
they  continue  into  modern  times.  The  older  of  them  at  least 
should  be  exploited  for  their  contributions  to  fiction  which  are 
as  important  as  they  are  extensive. 

Not  very  different,  and  scarcely  less  numerous  are  the  Jain 
writings  called  Katha  (Kaha),  or  Kathanaka.  They  seem  to 
differ  from  the  Caritas  in  that  they  moralize  more  directly 
and  obviously  (dhammakaha),  but  they  also  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  traditional  names  of  saints,  emperors  and  kings. 
They  are  written  in  Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  or  both.  Perhaps  the 

4  Cf .  Biihler,  Ueper  das  Leben  des  Jaina  Monches  Hemacandra,  pp.  6  ff . ; 
Tawney,  in  his  Translation  of  the  Prabandhacintamani,  p.  6. 

5  Edited  by  Kamachandra  Devanatha,  Bombay,  1888 ;    translated  by  Taw- 
ney, Calcutta,  1901. 

8  Edited  by  Hirananda  M.  Sharma,  Bombay,  1909. 

7  Edited  by  the  Pandits  Hargovinddas  and  Bechardas,  Benares,  1912 
(Veer-Era  2438). 
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most  familiar  of  these  are  the  Kathakoe,a  in  two  versions,8  and 
the  Prakrit  Samaraieca  Kaha  (Samaraditya  Katha)9  with  its 
Sanskrit  epitome,  the  Samaraditya-Samksepa10  by  Pradyumna- 
suri.  Similar  works  are  Katharnava,11  Kathaprakaga,12  Katha- 
ratnakara,13  the  numerous  Kathanakas,  and  Nayadhammakahas.14 
Hindu  fiction  has  propagated  itself  into  modern  times  in  the 
shape  of  folklore.  "Within  the  last  forty  years  Europeans  and 
natives  have  vied  with  one  another  in  gathering  up  stories  that 
go  by  word  of  mouth,  and  yet  more  will  certainly  be  collected 
in  the  future  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  My 
pupil,  Mr.  W.  N.  Brown,  has  gathered  forty  or  more  such  col- 
lections in  English,  and  he  will  in  due  time  publish  as  complete 
a  bibliography  as  possible  of  these  interesting  books.15  Quite 
certainly  these  books  echo  largely  the  old  stories  of  the  various 
Hindu  classical  literatures.  Whether  they  contain  material  of 
independent  sort,  that  is  to  say,  old  original  stories  which 
propagated  themselves  orally  without  ever  having  been  written 
down  in  any  Hindu  language,  is  very  doubtful.  But  they  will  be 
found  to  figure  largely  and  stimulatingly  in  connection  with 
almost  every  type  of  story  or  motif  of  the  classical  literatures, 
as  may  be  seen  from  my  published  paper16  'On  Talking  Birds 
in  Hindu  Fiction,'  as  well  as  from  the  subjoined  elaboration 
of  the  'Laugh  and  Cry  Motif  in  Hindu  Fiction.'  Secondary 
treatment  of  Hindu  fiction  is,  moreover,  not  restricted  to  the 
immense  continent  of  India,  but  has  passed  largely,  tho  not 
entirely,  under  the  Buddhist  propaganda,  to  the  greater  part 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  so  that  Hindu  narrative  is  almost 
synonymous  with  Asiatic  narrative :  Tibetan,  Mongolian,  Farther 

8  Cf .  Leumann  's  note  to  Tawney  '&  Translation,  p.  240. 

9  Edited  by  H.  Jacobi,  Bibliotheca  Indica,  1908  if. 

10  Edited  by  H.  Jacobi,  Ahmedabad,  1906. 

11  See  Giornale  della  Societd  Asiatica  Italiana,  ix.  189. 

12  See  Tawney 's  Translation  of  the  Kathalcoqa,  pp.  50,  164,  notes. 

13  See  Weber,  Die   Handschriften-Verzeichnisse   der  Koniglichen   Biblio- 
thek  zu  Berlin,  ii.   1104  ff.     Here  occur  the  names  of  Vikrama,   Bhoja, 
Hemacandra,  Qrenika,  etc. 

14  See  Charpentier,  Paccelcabuddhageschichten,  pp.  vii  and  46. 

13  Both  Mr.  Brown,  Fellow  in  Sanskrit  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University ; 
and  Dr.  E.  W.  Burlingame,  Johnston  Scholar  at  the  same  institution,  have 
aided  me  both  with  materials  and  advice  in  the  production  of  this  essay. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  gratefully  this  obligation. 

10  Festschrift  fur  Ernst  Windisch,  pp.  349  ff. 
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Indian,  Chinese,  and  so  on.  And  I  am  leaving  out  of  account, 
as  no  longer  directly  concerning  India  or  quasi-India,  the  well- 
kiiown  fact,  equally  important,  but  in  another  way,  that  the 
Hindu  story  collections  and  individual  stories  have  passed  as 
loans  into  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  as  Benfey  and  his  col- 
laborators and  successors  up  to  Hertel  have  shown. 

The  more  significant  or  salient  traits  of  these  stories — motifs 
as  we  may  call  them — are  distributed  or  rearranged  anew  in 
every  time  and  clime  of  India.  Everywhere  each  narrator  and 
recorder  takes  up,  as  it  were,  the  whole  chain  of  these  motifs, 
which  we  may  liken  to  a  chain  of  beads.  He  tears  it  apart,  so 
that  the  beads  scatter  in  every  direction,  and  then  he  strings 
them  up  in  a  new  arrangement.  Thus  any  motif  may  turn  up 
at  any  time,  in  any  place,  and  practically  in  any  connection  in 
Hindu  fiction  and  its  tributaries.  The  task  of  controlling  this 
great  mass  of  individual  traits  is  one  of  the  prime  necessities 
of  this  study.  I  am  thinking  that  the  day  has  come  for  a 
systematic  clearing-house,  if  possible,  instituted  under  academic 
control  and  subsidized  by  one  or  more  learned  bodies. 

I  wish  here  to  dwell  upon  one  of  the  less  obvious  phases  of 
this  study,  namely,  the  different  way  in  which  one  and  the  same 
psychic  motif  is-  treated  in  narration.  A  given,  statable  senti- 
ment, or  conceit,  or  experience,  or  trait  of  human  nature  is 
woven  into  story,  and  illustrated  in  totally  different  ways.  The 
persons,  the  things,  the  happenings,  in  fact  all  the  real  properties 
of  the  story  differ  entirely ;  yet  the  mental  elements,  the  logic, 
the  .wit,  the  human  experience,  or  the  moral  remain  precisely 
the  same. 

GREY  HAIR  MOTIF 

Let  me  illustrate,  first,  by  a  negative,  namely  an  invariable 
psychic  motif — the  grey  hair  motif.17  Time  and  again  the  first 

17  See  Jatakas  9,  411,  and  541;  Kathasarit-sagara  10.  216;  103.  223; 
Kathakoc.a  (Tawney's  Translation},  pp.  125,  146;  Paric,istaparvan  1.  95. 
See  Morris,  JPTS.  1885,  p.  62;  Jacob!  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition 
of  the  Paric,istaparvan,  p.  14,  note  2;  Hertel,  in  his  translation  of  the 
same  work,  p.  223 ;  Tawney  in  his  translation  of  Kathasaritsagara,  vol. 
ii,  p.  628  (ad  p.  67);  Anderson's  note  to  his  Pali  Eeader,  p.  121.  Espe- 
cially Nimi-Jataka  (541),  a  kind  of  Divina  Commedia  in  which  King  Nimi 
is  shown  both  hell  and  heaven,  pivots  about  the  grey  hair  motif.  Cf.  also 
F.  W.  Bain,  A  Digit  of  the  Moon,  p.  247. 
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appearance  of  a  grey  hair  suggests 'to  the  Hindu  the  imperma- 
nence  of  life,  and  the  dread  of  the  evolutional  karma  with  its 
chain  of  possible  punishments,  and  degradations  in  the  toils 
of  transmigration.  The  grey  hair  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the 
messenger  of  religion  or  of  God,  or  of  Yama  (Pluto).  The 
barber  discovers  it,  or,  more  often,  the  queen  when  she  combs, 
or  (sit  venia  verbo)  when  she  intimately  picks  certain  small 
insects  from  the  head  of  the  king.  'Old  age,  the  harbinger  of 
world-aloof  meditation,  reaches  the  root  of  the  ear,'  meaning 
the  whitening  hairs  on  the  temple.  Old  age  whispers  at  the 
root  of  the  ear,  'Since  this  body  is  perishable,  why  do  you 
still  remain  in  your  house?'  (Kathas.  52.  385).  The  psyche  of 
the  grey  hair  is  memento  mori.  In  religious  India  which  does 
not  curse  God,  but  considers  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  human 
existence  as  beyond  and  out  of  the  control  of  God,  this  means, 
moreover,  memento  bene  mori,  to  die  to  some  purpose,  to 
advance  in  the  scale  of  beings,  or  to  reach  final  emancipation 
from  the  samsara,  the  hateful  round  of  sentient  being  with 
all  its  ills  in  the  present  and  fear  of  more  ills  in  the  future. 
This  story  trait  never  varies  a  hair's  breadth,  being  almost 
as  consistent  as  a  mathematical  formula  which  may  be  involved 
with  any  number  of  other  factors,  but  emerges  unchanged  in 
the  final  result. 

i 
CAVE  CALL  MOTIF 

The  following  illustrates  exactly  the  opposite  conditions :  a 
certain  psychic  motif  is  both  expressed  differently  and  employed 
variously.  In  the  Pancatantra18  a  jackal  returning  to  his  cave 
notices  a  lion's  track  leading  into  the  cave,  but  not  returning. 
Afraid  that  the  lion  is  within,  he  shouts,  'Ho,  ho,  cave!'  and, 
when  he  gets  no  answer,  he  continues,  '  Don 't  you  know,  0  cave, 
that  we  have  agreed  that  I  must  call  you  when  I  come  from 
abroad,  and  that  you,  in  turn,  must  invite  me ! '  The  lion  within 
reflects :  '  Surely  this  cave  always  does  call  him  when  he  comes, 
but  to-day  it  is  silent  from  fear  of  me;  I  will  therefore  call 
him,  that  I  may  make  my  dinner  off  him.'  Then  he  roars  and 
the  jackal  escapes.  The  inimitable  Vanarincla-Jataka  (57)  tells 

18  See  Benfey,  Pancatantra,  i.  382;  Purnabhadra  3.  15;  Fritze,  Der 
Pancatantra,  p.  280;  Hertel,  Das  Pancatantra,  p.  138. 
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of  a  monkey  who  lives  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  is  in  the 
habit  of  foraging  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  This 
island  he  reaches  by  first  jumping  on  a  large  rock  between  the 
bank  and  the  island.  Now  a  crocodile  one  evening  lies  stretched 
in  ambush  flat  upon  this  rock,  awaiting  the  monkey's  return 
from  the  island.  The  monkey  (Bodhisat),  however,  notices  that 
the  stone  looms  larger  than  usual,  whereas  the  river's  water  is 
no  lower  than  usual.  He  calls  the  stone  three  times  (bho 
pasana),  and  when  there  is  no  answer,  he  exclaims,  'Why,  0 
rock,  do  you  not  answer  to-day?'  The  crocodile,  thinking  that 
the  stone  must  be  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  the  monkey, 
finally  asks  him,  'What  is  it,  Mr.  Monkey?'  and  is  discovered. 
The  motif  reappears  frequently,  with  changes,  in  folk-lore.19 

Closely  related  is  an  anecdote  in  Gordon,  Indian  Folk-Tales, 
p.  61 :  Mahadeo  (Mahadeva)  attempts  to  catch  a  jackal  by 
assuming  the  form  of  a  corpse.  But  the  jackal  suspects  the 
corpse,  and  asks  him  to  break  wind,  as  is  the  habit  of  corpses. 
Mahadeo  falls  into  the  trap,  complies,  and  the  deceit  is  revealed. 

This  again  is  varied  in  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  xxix,  p.  400 : 
A  farmer  desires  to  kill  a  jackal,  goes  into  the  jungle  and 
pretends  to  be  dead.  By  and  by  the  jackal  comes  along  and 
begins  to  sniff  the  corpse.  But  he  is  in  doubt  about  it,  and 
says  to  himself,  'I  wonder  if  this  is  really  a  corpse.'  Then 
he  says  a  little 'louder,  'If  he  is  really  dead  he  will  shake  his 
leg,  if  he  isn  't  he  won 't. '  The  farmer  falls  into  the  trap,  shakes 
his  leg,  on  which  the  jackal  calls,  'Sold  again,'  and  bolts  off. 

It  is  difficult  even  to  put  a  label  on  this  motif:  'Discovering 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  by  making  him  do  something  which 
either  he  or  his  environment  is  alleged  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
doing,'  or  the  like.  It  is  best,  perhaps,  to  label  this  motif 
conventionally  as  'Cave-call.' 

"Steel  and  Temple,  Wide-Awake  Stories,  p.  246;  Rouse,  The  Talking 
Thrush,  p.  207;  O'Connor,  Folk-Tales  from  Tibet,  p.  145;  Frere,  Old 
Deccan  Days,  p.  283.  Cf.  Ind.  Antiquary,  iii.  10;  x.  369.  The  story  is 
handled  quite  differently  in  H.  Parker's  Village  Folk-Tales  of  Ceylon, 
i.  380 :  The  crocodile,  wishing  to  eat  the  jackal,  persuaded  the  crab  to 
cover  him  over  with  Muruta  flowers,  as  though  dead,  and  to  summon  the 
jackal  to  drink  water.  When  the  jackal  saw  the  crocodile  he  said,  'In 
our  country,  indeed,  dead  crocodiles  wag  their  tails.  This  crocodile,  why 
doesn't  he  wag  his  tail?  Maybe  he  isn't  dead.'  Then  that  crocodile, 
which  remained  as  though  dead,  wagged  his  tail. 
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TORTOISE  ON  STICK 

In  Pancatantra,  Hitopadeca,  Jatakas,  etc.,20  there  is  the  fable 
of  the  tortoise  carried  out  of  danger  by  two  flamingoes  who 
each  take  a  stick  by  its  end,  the  tortoise  holding  on  to  the 
stick  by  its  mouth.  The  flamingoes  warn  the  tortoise  that  he 
must  not  speak  during  the  flight.  But  the  shepherds  of  the 
fields,  beholding  the  miraculous  flight,  run  after,  and  suggest 
that  if  the  tortoise  should  tumble  down  what  a  fine  barbecue 
he  would  furnish  on  the  banks  of  a  lake,  and  what  good  eating 
he  would  be.  The  tortoise,  finally  enraged,  exclaims,  'You 
shall  eat  dirt  (literally  ashes),'  tumbles  down,  and  meets  his 
fate.  In  the  Bharatakadvatrinc.ika,  'Stories  of  the  32  mendi- 
cant Monks,  '21  the  garden  of  a  mendicant  monk  is  visited  nightly 
by  the  heavenly  'wish-cow'  (kamadhuk)  to  browse  therein. 
One  night,  ^  just  as  the  cow  is  about  to  return  to  heaven,  a 
mendicant  takes  hold  of  her  tail,  reaches  heaven,  there  feeds 
on  delicious  cakes  and  other  dainties,  and  returns  by  the  same 
conveyance.  The  other  mendicants,  craving  the  same  delights, 
are  advised  by  him  to  come  along,  one  taking  hold  of  his  foot, 
the  second  one  of  the  foot  of  the  first,  and  so  on.  The  wish-cow, 
nothing  daunted,  ascends  with  its,  literally  speaking,  caudal 
appendage.  In  mid-air  the  last  passenger  becomes  rather 
sceptical,  and  asks  the  first  how  large  were  the  cakes  in  heaven. 
The  uppermost  monk  lets  go  of  the  cow's  tail  and  shows  him 
with  both  hands  : '  See,  they  were  so  big, '  and  they  all  tumble 
to  the  ground.  A  similar  story,  Kathas.  65.  177,  substitutes  the 
bull  of  Qiva  for  the  wish-cow.  This  is  followed  by  another 
parallel  with  the  same  motif,  Kathas.  65.  200  ff.,  and  Tawney 
in  a  note  to  his  translation,  vol.  ii,  p.  112,  cites  European  paral- 
lels.22 I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  name  this  motif  which  is  so  clearly 
Unitarian  despite  its  many  mutations.  It  would  seem  best  to 
establish  the  conventional  title  'Tortoise  on  stick.' 

20  See   Benfey,   Pancatantra,    i.    239;     Dubois,   Pancatantra,   p.    109    ff. ; 
Jacobs,  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  p.  245 ;    Siamese  Paksi  Pakaranam  in  Hertel, 
Das  Pancatantra,  pp.  348,  353 ;    Chavannes,  Cinque  Cents  Contes  et  Apo- 
logues, i.  404;    ii.  340,  430;    Parker,  Village  Folk-Tales,  i.  234. 

21  Weber,  Indische  Streifen,  i.  248;    Parker,  Village  Folk-Tales  of  Ceylon, 
iii.  207;    W.  McCulloch,  Bengali  Household  Tales,  p.  143. 

"  See  also  the  related  touch  about  the  carpenter  who  holds  an  axe  in  his 
mouth  while  crossing  a  river,  but  lets  it  drop  in  order  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion, Ealston,  Tibetan  Tales,  p.  32.  In  the  same  collection,  p.  117,  the 
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BRAHMAN  CHEATED  OUT  OF  His  GOAT  BY  THREE 
CONSPIRING  ROGUES 

Benf  ey  's  almost  incredible  learning23  has  unearthed  the  numer- 
ous variations  on  the  trick  played  by  three  rogues  on  a  Brahman 
who  is  carrying  a  sacrifice  goat,  in  order  that  they  may  roast 
the  goat  and  eat  it.  The  three  rogues  place  themselves  at 
various  points  some  distance  apart  on  the  Brahman's  road. 
The  first  one  says:  'Brahman,  why  are  you  carrying  on  your 
shoulder  a  dog  (unclean  animal)  ?'  The  Brahman  ignores  the 
insinuation.  When  the  second  rogue  addresses  him  in  like 
fashion,  he  takes  down  the  goat,  inspects  it,  sees  that  it  is  a 
perfectly  good  goat,  and  proceeds  on  his  journey.  Accosted  in 
the  same  fashion  by  the  third  rogue  he  abandons  the  goat,  takes 
a  bath,  and  returns  home.  The  three  rogues  gleefully  consume 
the  goat.24  The  same  motif  is  worked  over  in  an  ironic  anecdote 
which  was  inaccessible  to  Benfey  in  his  day,  Prabandhacinta- 
mani,  p.  136 :  There  was  a  physician,  Lila  by  name,  very 
skilful  in  healing  others.  Some  rogues  conspired  together,  and 
formed  themselves  into  separate  couples,  and  the  first  couple 
said  to  him  on  the  road  to  the  market,  'Why  are  you  in  such 
feeble  bodily  health  to-day?'  The  second  couple  addressed  the 
same  question  to  him  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  of  Mufijas- 
vamin,  and  the  third  couple  under  the  arch  of  the  doorway, 
etc.  Owing  to  the  shock  to  his  system,  he  immediately  con- 
geese  of  Uttarakurudvipa,  carrying  rice  in  their  bills,  cannot  refrain  from 
answering  the  cackle  of  the  geese  of  Kajagrha,  and  drop  some  of  their 
rice.  A  touch  of  the  present  motif  also  in  Jiilg,  Kalmuckische  Marchen, 
p.  64;  O'Connor,  Folk  Tales  from  Tibet,  p.  3;  and  in  F.  W.  Bain,  A  Digit 
of  the  Moon,  p.  289. 

23  Pancatantra,  i.  355. 

'*  A  touch  of  the  same  story  survives  in  Swynnerton  's  Eomantic  Tales 
from  the  Pan  jab,  p.  283 :  A  foolish  boy  is  sent  by  his  wise  brother  to 
buy  a  bullock,  but,  as  he  cannot  find  one,  he  buys  a  buffalo  instead.  As 
he  was  passing  thru  a  certain  village  some  fellows  cried  out:  'Hi! 
sir,  where  did  you  bring  that  fighting  ram  from?'  As  they  all  averred 
that  the  bullock  was  a  fighting  ram,  he  left  it  with  them,  so  as  not  to  anger 
his  brother.  See  also  Parker,  Village  Folk-Tales  of  Ceylon,  iii.  200:  A 
poor  man's  three  enemies  trick  him  into  selling  them  a  bull  at  a  goat's 
price  by  this  same  means.  And,  G.  E.  Subramiah  Pantalu,  Folk-Tales  of 
the  Telegus,  p.  61:  Four  Qudras  persuade  a  Brahmin  that  four  of  five 
goats  which  he  is  leading  are  dogs,  and  induce  him  to  tie  them  to  a  tree 
for  fear  of  the  danger  of  letting  the  wild  animals  loose. 
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tracted  a  mahendra  fever,  and  died  on  the  thirteenth  day.25 
Here  again  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  terse  title  which  either 
describes  the  motif,  or  includes  its  many  variant  treatments 
(Benfey).  A  brief,  entirely  conventional  title  would  be, 
'Brahmin  and  goat.'  I  would  repeat  that  these  illustrations 
show  us  the  motif  as  a  sort  of  independent  entity  or  mental 
pith  which  is  surrounded  in  each  case  by  totally  different  real 
properties  that  do  not  alter  the  real  sense  in  the  least. 

COUNT  NOT  YOUR  CHICKENS  BEFORE  THEY  ARE  HATCHED 
Bather  more  easy  to  group  and  to  label  are  those  story  traits 
which  embody  the  more  important  universal  ideas  which  are 
usually  stated  in  proverbs.  The  idea  of,  'Count  not  your 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched,'26  occurs  all  over  the  world — 
from  the  story  of  the  Brahman  in  the  potter's  shop  in  Hito- 
padeca  4.  8  to  Lafontaine's  maiden  Perrette.  Such  longer 
stories  are  more  easily  confronted  and  compared,  but  they  also 
need  to  be  more  definitely  located  and  tabulated,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  an  article  in  an  Encyclopedia,  subject  to  addi- 
tions and  critical  readjustments.  Thus  I  find  no  less  than  nine 
Hindu  folk-lore  versions  of  this  motif  all  the  way  from  Ceylon 
and  Farther  India  to  Tibet.27  This  concerns  both  the  topog- 
raphy and  the  form  of  the  story,  illustrating  its  persistence  and 
its  mutability.  Scarcely  any  two  are  quite  alike,  or  are  applied 
in  the  same  way.  Thus,  in  Swynnerton's  report,  a  sort  of 
village  oaf,  Lall  by  name,  is  hired  by  a  soldier  for  three  half- 
pence to  carry  an  earthen-ware  jar  full  of  liquid  butter:  'How 

23  My  former  pupil,  Dr.  A.  L.  T.  Starek,  points  out  the  same  motif  in 
Fritz  Renter's  'De  Ganshandel, '  §  34^,  in  'Lausehen  un  Rimels, '  Erster 
Theil,  Band  i,  Seite  276  (Sammtliche  Werke.  Volksausgabe.  Wismar,  1898). 

26  Hitopadega,  4.  8 ;  see  Benfey,  Pancatantra,  i.  499  ff . ;  Max  Miiller, 
Cliips  from  a  German  Worlcsliop,  iv.  145  ff. ;  Selected  Essays,  i.  500-576; 
Jacobs,  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  p.  230. 

"'  See  Swynnerton,  Romantic  Tales  from  the  Pan  jab,  pp.  182  ff . ;  O  'Con- 
nor, Folk-Tales  from  Tibet,  pp.  31  ff. ;  Stokes,  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  pp. 
31  ff. ;  Fleeson,  Laos  Folk  Tales  of  Farther  India,  p.  83;  Dracott,  Simla 
Village  Tales,  p.  68;  Subramiah  Pantalu,  Folk  Tales  of  the  Telegus,  p. 
48;  Bodding,  Folklore  of  the  Santal  Pargavas,  p.  140;  Parker,  Village 
Folk-Tales  of  Ceylon,  vol.  i,  p.  304.  There  is  also  a  muddled  form  with 
forced  moral  in  Dhammapada  Commentary,  Book  iii,  story  4  (translated 
by  Burlingame,  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, vol.  XLV,  p.  533).  A  curious  echo  of  the  story  also  in  Jiilg,  Mongo- 
lische  Mdrchen,  p.  179. 
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lucky  am  I,'  says  Lall  to  himself.  'This  fellow  is  going  to 
give  me  three  ha'pence,  and  what  shall  I  do  with  it?  I  know. 
I'll  go  into  the  market,  and  buy  a  hen  with  it,  and  the  hen 
will  lay  eggs,  and  I  shall  have  a  fine  brood  of  chickens.  And 
I'll  sell  them  all  for  what  they  will  fetch,  and  when  I  have 
sold  them  I'll  buy  a  sheep.  After  a  bit  the  sheep  will  have 
young  ones^  and  when  I  have  sold  them  I'll  buy  a  cow.  And 
when  my  cow  has  young  ones  I'll  buy  a  milch  buffalo;  and 
when  my  milch  buffalo  has  young  ones,  I'll  sell  her  and  buy 
a  mare  to  ride  on.  And  when  I  am  riding  my  mare  the  people 
will  all  stare  at  me,  and  say  "0  Lall,  Lall!",  and  the  girls  will 
nudge  each  other  and  say,  "Look  at  Lall  on  his  beautiful 
mare ! ' '  And  I  shall  not  be  long  in  making  a  match  with  some 
fine  girl  with  a  pot  of  money ;  and  I  '11  get  married,  and  I  shall 
have  four  or  five  nice  little  children.  And  when  my  children  look 
up  to  me  and  cry,  "Papa,  papa!"  I'll  say  to  one,  "0  you 
little  dear,"  and  to  another,  "O  you  little  darling!"  And 
with  my  hand  I'll  pat  them  on  the  head,  one  by  one,  just 
like  this.'  Suiting  his  action  to  the  word,  Lall  lowers  his  hand, 
and  makes  several  passes  in  the  air  as  if  patting  his  children's 
heads ;  down  falls  the  unlucky  jar,  breaks  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
and  all  the  precious  butter  runs  about  the  street. 

HASTY  INGRATITUDE,  OR,  STRIKE  BUT  HEAR 
All  the  stories  of  the  type,  'Count  not  your  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched,  no  matter  how  different  the  materials,  preserve, 
thruout  a  sort  of  structural  parallelism  which  shows  that  not 
only  the  moral,  but  also  the  gist  of  the  story  is  the  same.  There 
is  another  treatment  of  a  given  psychic  motif  in  which  we  feel 
sure  that  the  stories  are  different  in  structure,  real  properties, 
in  everything  but  moral.  The  idea  is  so  human  and  important 
as  to  excite  the  parabolic  instinct  to  express  itself  quite  dif- 
ferently at  different  times  and  in  different  places.  We  may 
illustrate  this  by  the  proverbial  motif,  'Hasty  Ingratitude,'  or 
'Strike  but  hear.'28  The  most  familiar  Hindu  embodiment  of 

^Benfey  Pancatantra,  i.  479;  Schiefner,  Melanges  Asiatiques,  1876,  p. 
746;  Ealston,  Tibetan  Tales,  pp.  33,  106;  Chavannes,  Transactions  of  the 
XlVtli  International  Oriental  Congress,  vol.  i,  p.  123;  Cinq  Cent  Contes 
et  Apologues  Chinois,  vol.  ii,  p.  300;  Siamese  Prakaranam  in  Hertel,  Das 
Pancatantra,  p.  350;  Kingscote,  Tales  of  the  Sun,  p.  162.  One  of  the  tales 
in  '  The  .Four  Panditayas, '  translated  by  Pandit  Natesa  Sastri,  published 
at  Madras,  1888,  as,  'The  King  and  his  four  Ministers.'  An  old  Indian 
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this  idea  is  based  upon  the  congenital  enmity  between  the  mon- 
goose and  the  snake.  A  Brahman,  going  upon  a  journey,  leaves 
his  infant  son  in  charge  of  a  mongoose.  A  snake  about  to  attack 
the  child  is  killed  by  the  mongoose.  When  the  Brahman  returns, 
the  mongoose,  its  snout  bloody,  greets  him.  He  thinks  that  the 
mongoose  has  slain  the  child,  kills  him,  and  lives  to  repent  his 
hasty  ingratitude.  Benfey  has  followed  out  both  the  story  and 
its  motif  a  long  distance,  but  there  are  really  a  considerable 
variety  of  other  stories  in  which  the  same  idea  figures  as  a 
more  or  less  controlling  element. 

Thus  in  a  type  whose  caption  might  be  'The  Fruit  of  Immor- 
tality.' The  notion  that  a  fruit  may  bestow  immortality  is 
familiar;  it  invites  also  the  opposite  conceit,  namely,  that  it 
may  become,  after  all,  deadly,  when  sprinkled  with  poison. 
And  this,  in  turn,  opens  the  door  to  suspicion  and  the  motif 
'  Hasty  Ingratitude. '  I  have  dealt  with  this  phase  in  Festschrift 
fur  Ernst  Windisch,  p.  359.29  A  third  type  is  that  in  which 
a  prince  slays  a  cobra  which  threatens  the  life  of  the  queen  in 
the  royal  chamber.  A  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  cobra  falls 
upon  the  queen's  breast  which  the  prince  sucks  off  in  order 
to  save  her  life.  Thereupon  the  queen  wakes  up  and  denounces 
the  prince  who  is  put  in  jeopardy  of  his  life.30  Day,  Folk-Tales 
of  Bengal,  p.  147  ff .,  presents  a  catena  of  stories  that  warn 
against  hasty  action,  under  the  caption,  '  Strike  but  hear. '  Yet 
another  type  of  the  hasty  action  (without  incidental  ingratitude) 
in  found  in  the  story  of  the  hermit  and  the  goldsmith.31  A 
hermit  goes  to  the  house  of  a  goldsmith  to  buy  food.  A  heron 
happens  to  swallow  some  grains  of  gold  during  the  goldsmith's 
absence.  The  latter  suspects  the  hermit,  tortures  him,  but  can- 
not extract  the  truth  from  him,  because  he  will  not  endanger 

Komance,  with  notes  and  introduction  by  W.  A.  Clouston.  Also  in  W.  A. 
Clouston's  A  Group  of  Eastern  Eomances,  Glasgow,  1889.  See  also  The 
Orientalist,  vol.  i,  p.  212 ;  H.  Parker,  Village  Folk-Tales  of  Ceylon,  vol.  iii, 
p.  27,  note.  A  late  echo  is  Kipling's  " Eikki-Tikki-Tavi, "  in  The  Jungle 
Boole,  pp.  175  ff. 

29  Cf.    also    Kathas.    123.    63  ff.;     Oesterley,    Baital    PacMsl,    p.    176  ff.; 
Kingscote,  Tales  of  the  Sun,  p.  171  ff.     See  also    'The  Four  Panditayas,' 
cited  in  the  preceding  note,  and  cf.  Tawney's  Translation  of  KatMsarit- 
sagara,  ii.  596,  note. 

30  See  Benfey,  Pahcatantra,  i.  416;    Day,  Folk-Tales  of  Bengal,  pp.  46. 
148. 

81  Buddhaghosa 's  Commentary  on  the  Dhammapada  (Book  IX,  Story  10) ; 
Kathakoc.a,  Tawney's  Translation,  p.  122.  Several  other  citations  are  given 
by  Leumann  in  his  note  to  Tawney,  on  p.  238. 
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the  life  of  the  heron.  A  servant  lets  fall  a  bundle  of  fagots; 
that  frightens  the  heron,  and  makes  him  bring  up  the  grains. 
This  story  again  is  a  variant  form  of  the  'thieving  starling/ 
for  which  see  Benfey,  1.  c.  172.  The  story  of  ingratitude  towards 
a  faithful  dog  which  is  given  by  Benfey,  1.  c.  484,  as  a  version  of 
the  serpent  and  ichneumon  story  recurs  in  Knowles,  Folk  Tales  of 
Kashmir,  pp.  36  ff.  Cf.  in  general,  Jacobs,  Indian  Fairy  Tales, 
p.  246,  and  Pavie,  Contes  populaires  du  Cambodge,  which  con- 
tains several  fables  against  hasty  action,  the  proposed  theme 
of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pancatantra. 


How  TO  EVADE  SEEMINGLY  IMPOSSIBLE  (TRICK)  CONDITIONS 
The  lexicon  of  almost  any  language  finds  it  hard  at  times  to 
give  the  primary  or  fundamental  meaning  of  a  given  word. 
So  certain  story  motifs  appear  in  multiple  aspects  whose  com- 
mon basis  needs  to  be  sought  out  with  almost  lexicological  circum- 
spection. One  of  the  oldest  story  motifs  in  the  Indo-European 
literatures  is  found  in  the  ancient  Vedic  Brahmana  texts  which 
furnish  the  setting  for  many  so-called  akhyanas,  or  legends. 
As  far  as  India  is  concerned  the  motif  in  question  emerges  in 
full  growth  at  a  very  early  time.  We  are  told  in  several  of 
these  texts  that  the  Demon  Namuci  once  gets  the  better  of 
the  god  Indra  in  a  certain  fight,  yet  agrees  to  release  him,  if 
the  latter  will  promise  to  adhere  to  the  following  compact:  'not 
to  slay  him  (Namuci)  by  day  or  by  night;  with  a  staff  or  a 
bow;  with  the  flat  hand  or  with  the  fists;  with  anything  wet 
or  dry.'  Indra,  nevertheless,  kills  Namuci  with  the  foam  of  the 
waters,  that  being  neither  dry  nor  wet;  at  dawn,  that  being 
neither  day  nor  night.  The  Namuci  story  itself  survives 
in  India  in  all  strata  of  fiction,32  but  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  mutability  and  persistence  of  the  psychic  motif  at 
all  times  in  places  widely  apart.  Alexander  Macbain,  London 
Academy,  Nov.  5,  1892,  no.  1070  (p.  413),  quotes  from  Kennedy's 
version  of  Leubhar-na  Feinne  (p.  153)  :  'Grainne  fell  in  love 
with  Diarmaid,  and  said  unto  him  with  enchantment,  "Thou 
must  be  my  husband,  and  go  along  with  me. ' '  He  refused  to  be 
her  husband,  saying,  "I  will  not  go  with  you  in  the  day  nor 
in  the  night,  afoot  nor  on  horseback,  without  or  within  a  house, 

32  Cf.    Holtzmann,   ZDMG.   xxxii.    311;     Muir,    OST.    iv2.    261;     Ludwig, 
Der  Rig-Veda,  V.  145;   Bloomfield,   JAOS.   xv.   143  ff.;     Kalston,    Tibetan 
Tales,  p.  LX;    Kathas.  46.  216  ff. 
5     JAOS  36. 
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in  light  or  in  darkness,  in  company  or  alone."  Grainne  left 
her  bed  about  break  of  day,  and  found  an  ass.  She  brought 
the  ass  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  waked  Diarmaid,  and 
said,  "Thou  must  now  go  with  me  for  it  is  not  day  nor  night, 
light  nor  darkness,  I  am  not  on  horseback  nor  on  foot,  I  am 
not  in  company  nor  alone,  neither  am  I  within  or  without  a 
house,  therefore  your  enchantment  is  loosed,  and  you  must  be 
my  husband  and  go  with  me." 

It  would  appear  from  these  two  phases  of  what  is  obviously 
one  and  the  same  idea  that  the  motif  is,  'How  to  break  a  hide- 
bound contract.'  But  Benfey  in  his  essay  'Die  Kluge  Dime'3' 
has  collected  from  all  over  the  world  an  astonishing  number  of 
instances  in  which  a  clever  lass  obtains  a  husband  by  fulfilling 
apparently  impossible  conditions  in  the  manner  of  the  last  men- 
tioned story.  Hence  his  caption,  'The  clever  lass,'  which  is, 
however,  only  a  particular  application  of  the  motif. 

The  vitality  and  almost  delirious  mutability  of  this  motif  is 
evidenced  by  a  fantastic  version  in  the  Mahaummagga-Jataka 
(546)  which  is  a  sort  of  Epic  on  the  Great  Sage  Mahosadha 
(the  Bodhisat).  King  Vedeha  who  is  in  need  of  an  extra-good 
Minister  hears  of  Mahosadha  who  is  at  the  time  only  seven 
years  old.  Nineteen  tests  (ekunavisati-panho)  are  devised  to 
try  his  wisdom.  In  the  fourteenth  Mahosadha  must  contrive 
to  send  rice,  boiled  under  the  following  eight  conditions:  with- 
out rice,  without  water,  without  a  pot,  without  an  oven,  without 
fire,  without  firewood,  without  being  sent  by  a  road  either  by 
a  woman  or  a  man.  The  sage  takes  some  broken  rice,  for  that 
is  not  rice;  snow,  for  that  is  not  water;  an  earthen  bowl, 
which  is  no  pot;  chops  up  some  wood-blocks,  which  are  no 
oven;  kindles  fire  by  rubbing,  instead  of  a  proper  fire;  takes 
leaves  instead  of  firewood;  sends  it  on  the  head  of  a  eunuch, 
who  is  neither  man  nor  woman;  and  the  gentleman  travels  by 
a  footpath,  which  is  no  road.  The  Tibetan  version34  of  the 
story  makes  Mahausadha  supply  rice  which  had  not  been 
crushed  with  a  pestle,  and  yet  was  not  uncrushed;  which  had 
been  cooked  neither  in  the  house,  nor  out  of  the  house ;  neither 
with  fire,  nor  yet  without  fire;  he  must  send  it  neither  along 

33  Kleiner 'e   Schriften,   vol.    ii,   part   3,   pp.    213  ff . ;     Child,   English   and 
Scotch  Ballads,  i.  485.     See  also   Schleicher's  Handbuch  der  Litauischen 
Sprache,  ii,  p.  117. 

34  See   Schief ner,  Melanges  Asiatiques,   1876,  p.   686 ;     Ealston,   Tibetan 
Tales,  p.  139.    Cf.  also  Jiilg,  Kalmiickische  Marchen,  p.  64. 
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the  road,  nor  yet  away  from  the  road ;  without  its  being  shone 
upon  by  the  day-light,  but  yet  not  in  the  shade;  by  a  mes- 
senger who  was  neither  man  nor  woman;  not  riding,  but  also 
not  on  foot.  The  sage  had  some  women  shell  the  rice  with 
their  nails,  and  cook  it  in  the  sun  on  the  threshold  of  the 
house.  A  eunuch  with  a  shoe  on  one  foot  and  the  other  bare, 
walking  with  one  foot  on  the  road  and  the  other  by  the  side 
of  the  road  carries  it  in  a  pot  covered  with  thin  cloth — and  thus 
meets  the  stipulations. 

The  theme  has  broadened  out,  and  we  are  now  thinking  of 
some  such  inclusive  caption  as  'fulfilling  seemingly  impossible 
stipulations/  or  the  like.  But  joining  on  to  the  eunuch  of  the 
Mahausadha  story,  Plato,  Republic  479  C,  refers  to  the  riddle  of 
the  eunuch35  of  which  the  scholiast  gives  the  following  version : 
atvo?  Tt?  ecrnv  G>9  avijp1  re  KOVK  avrjp  opvida?  KOVK  opwO  'I8a>v3  T£ 
KOVK  t'&oz/,  e-Trl  fuXot/  re  KOVK  }~v\ov  KaQrj/jievrjv  \i6<a°  re  KOVK  \(6a> 
/SdXoi"  re  KOV  /SaXeu.  '  There  is  the  following  fable :  a  eunuch1 
with  eyes  asquint3  tried  to  hit6  a  bat2  perched  on  a  reed4  with 
a  piece  of  pumice-stone.'5  We  see  now  what  is  really  at  the 
bottom  of  all  these  variegated  and  widely  propagated  motifs, 
namely  the  riddle  of  the  type,  'when  is  a  man  not  a  man?' 
or,  'when  is  a  bird  not  a  bird?',  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  It 
is  not  surprising  that,  this  fundamental  notion  is  utilized  in  con- 
nection with  the  very  broad  fiction  themes :  '  how  to  perform 
seemingly  impossible  stunts,'36  and,  'how  to  evade  seemingly 
hide-bound  compacts.' 

.  All  these  sets  of  story  traits  make  one  grope  for  fulfilment, 
but  fulfilment  is  not  in  sight  now,  any  more  than  75  years  ago. 
The  comparative  study  of  fiction  dates  back  in  the  main  to  a 
generation  which  is  in  the  position  of  grandmother  to  the 
present.  The  names  of  Benfey,  Kohler,  Liebrecht,  Kuhn,  and 
others  show  what  I  mean.  The  intermediate  generation  has  not 
brought  anything  like  final  fruition  of  these  labors,  but  rather 
has  continued  them  desultorily.  Along  the  line  which  I  am 

35 1  owe  this  information  to  the  kindness  of  my  colleague,  Professor 
C.  W.  E.  Miller.  See  Benfey,  1.  c.,  p.  216,  for  further  particulars. 

34  In  my  'fessay,  '  The  character  and  adventures  of  Muladeva, '  Proc.  of 
the  Amer.  Philos.  Society,  vol.  lii,  pp.  616  ff.,  I  have  drawn  attention  (p. 
636,  note  39)  to  the  item  'skill  tricks,'  as  a  standard  element  in  stories. 
See  Atthana-Jataka  (425);  also  Jataka  vi.  127,  130;  Mel.  Asiat.  1876,  p. 
519;  Steel  and  Temple,  Wide- Awake  Stories,  p.  430;  Kingscote,  Tales 
of  the  Sun,  p.  143. 
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considering  there  has  been  no  real  systematic  development  of 
these  studies,  but  instead  a  great  deal  of  uncorrelated  labor. 
There  is  no  repository  for  these  story  units,  and  no  bureau  of 
information  concerning  their  homes  and  characters.  'Where 
have  I  heard  this  before  ? — I  seem  to  hear  a  hundred  echoes  from 
literature,  from  fairy-tale,  from  folk-lore?'  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  be  the  normal  frame  of  mind  of  all  who  busy  them- 
selves with  this  interesting  theme.  Plagued  by  a  poor  memory 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  fatal  instinct  for  completeness,  I 
am  gradually  groping  my  way  to  a  program  to  whose  execution 
I  may  be  able  to  contribute,  tho  its  fulfilment  is  perhaps  not 
in  the  sight  of  any  one  living.  One  thing  is  certain :  it  is  not 
sound  or  systematic  philology  to  go  on,  as  we  have  gone  on, 
rummaging  fragmentarily,  painfully  garnering  '  lesef riichte, ' 
for  which  there  is  no  storage  place,  and  which,  so  to  speak, 
decay  on  the  hands  of  each  harvester.  I  repeat,  emphatically, 
that  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  recurring  concinnate  stories, 
but  of  single  psychic  traits,  or  conceits,  or  devices.  These  hold 
about  the  same  relation  to  a  story  as  does  a  word  to  a  sentence. 
As  a  given  word  may  be  repeated  in  totally  different  sen- 
tences in  diverse  meanings,  so  motifs  are  repeated  and  diversified 
in  different  stories.  They  must  be  brought  together  in  order 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  language  of  stories. 

THE  LAUGH  AND  CRY  MOTIF 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  life  his- 
tory of  one  psychic  motif,  the  laugh  and  cry  motif,  as  com- 
pletely and  analytically  as  is  possible  in  the  circumstances 
indicated.  My  treatment  is  limited  by  my  own  reading,  as 
indeed,  at  the  present  time,  must  be  the  treatment  of  any  other 
author.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  establish  tentatively  one  of 
those  rubrics  under  which  I  should  like  to  see  arranged  ulti- 
mately the  huge  stock  of  ideas  current  in  fiction.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  provisional  article  in  the  future  Encyclopedia  of  Fiction, 
or  in  the  future  dictionary  of  the  language  of  story  telling. 

Laughing  and  crying  are  the  two  ends  of  the  scale  which 
expresses  human  mood  or  emotion.  Joy  and  sorrow  punctuate 
every  biography  from  the  time  of  the  Neanderthal  and  Dordogne 
man.  Until  we  come  to  the  finikin  modern  who  no  longer 
regards  it  as  good  form  to  advertise  emotion,  man  freely  gives 
vent  to  laughter  and  crying ;  he  knows  no  reason  for  restraining 
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himself.  Certainly  the  Hindu  story  shows  in  this  province  no 
signs  of  repression,  part  reason  why  these  motifs  are  constant 
and  can  be  readily  fructified  by  the  narrators.  They  make  all 
they  can  out  of  them,  just  as  did  the  prince  or  princess  who 
dropped  rubies  or  pearls  from  their  mouths  every  time  they 
laughed  or  cried.37  They  know  also  that  the  two  extreme  emo- 
tions touch,  and  that  there  is  in  the  contact  pathos,  humor, 
mystery,  and  so  forth.  When  Gargantua's  son  Pantagruel  is 
.  born  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  mother's  life,  Gargantua  laments  and 
weeps  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  but  laughs  aloud  and  glorifies 
the  strapping  youngster  he  now  calls  his  own.  In  some  such 
way  the  two  acts  are  brought  together,  not  only  in  the  same 
story,  but  at  the  same  moment  of  the  story.  The  inherent 
paradox  evidently  acts  as  an  attraction.  Because  this  paradox 
is  of  no  one's  making,  being  really  one  of  nerves,  it  establishes 
itself  firmly  in  human  experience  and  consciousness,  and  finally 
becomes  a  fixed  item  in  the  apparatus  of  narration. 

The  story  tellers  appreciate  the  various  kinds  of  emotion 
which  produce  laughter  and  crying.  Crying  expresses  grief, 
pity  for  self  and  others,  and  occasionally  is  humorous  or  ironic. 
Laughter  is  much  more  complex.  It  expresses  not  only  pure 
joy,  but  also  triumph,  scorn,  impish  mischief,  irony,  malice, 
fading  out  to  uncanny,  demonic  mystery,  the  well-known  Ger- 
man idea  of  'hohngelachter  der  holle. '  It  is  finally  used  also 
to  trick  and  befog. 

Accordingly  the  use  of  laughter  and  crying  as  story  motifs 
takes  on  a  threefold  aspect.  On  the  one  hand  they  lock  hands 
in  the  same  story,  every  time  in  intentional  contrast.  On  the 
other  hand,  either  laughter  or  crying  occurs  separately.  Together 
or  separately  they  represent  an  immensely  fecund  idea,  varie- 
gated to  suit  every  imaginable  mood  or  emotion  which  can 
possibly  be  indicated  in  this  way. 

LAUGHTER  AND  CRYING  TOGETHER38 

I  begin  my  illustrations  of  the  duplex  motif  with  the  follow- 
ing instance  of  laugh  and  cry  as  exponents  of  coincident  serene 

87  See  Stokes,  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  p.  13 ;    Day,  Folk  Tales  of  Bengal, 
p.  97 ;    Temple,  Legends  of  the  Panjdl),  i.  p.  233. 

88  My  collections  do  not  concern  themselves  with  literatures  that  are  not 
Hindu.     Cf.  Chauvin,  Bibliographic  des  ouvrages  Arabes,  vol.  ii,  p.  172. 
He  cites  the  laugh  and  cry  from  1001  Nights  and  other  Arabic  literature; 
from  Talmud,  Berber,  and  other  sources. 
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joy  and  chaste  sorrow,  elicited  by  the  greatest  possible  event 
in  Hindu  life,  the  coming  of  Buddha : 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Jataka  collection,  vol.  i,  p.  54,  an 
ascetic  by  the  name  of  Kaladevala,  a  friend  of  Suddhodana,  the 
Buddha's  father,  comes  to  the  king's  palace  to  inspect  the 
Buddha.  'Now  the  ascetic  could  look  backward  into  the  past 
for  forty  world-cycles,  and  forward  into  the  future  for  forty 
world-cycles.  And,  noting  on  the  person  of  the  future  Buddha 
all  the  lucky  marks  and  characteristics,  he  began  to  reflect  and 
consider  whether  or  not  they  profesied  the  Buddhaship.  And 
perceiving  that  undoubtedly  he  would  become  a  Buddha,  he 
thought  to  himself,  "What  a  marvelous  personage  he  is!"- 
and  laughed.' 

'Next  he  considered  in  his  mind  whether  he  would  live  to  see 
him  attain  the  Buddhaship ;  and  he  perceived  that  he  was 
not  to  have  that  chance.  For  he  would  die  before  that  time. 
and  be  reborn  in  the  formless  mode  of  existence,  where  it 
would  be  out  of  the  power  of  even  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
Buddhas  to  come  and  enlighten  him.  And  he  thought :  "It 
will  not  be  mine  to  behold  this  so  marvelous  personage  when 
he  has  become  a  Buddha.  My  loss,  alas  will  be  great'' — and 
wept. ' 

The  next  story  contrasts  joy  for  one's  self  with  pity  for 
another.  It  comes  from  out  of  the  midst  of  Buddhist  feeling. 
In  Matakabhatta- Jataka  (18)  a  certain  learned  and  celebrated 
Brahman,  deciding  to  prepare  a  feast  for  'the  dead  (mataka- 
bhatta,  a  sort  of  c.raddha),  has  a  goat  put  in  charge  of  his 
pupils  to  be  taken  to  the  river  for  washing,  and  other  sacred 
preparations.  The  goat,  remembering  the  events  of  his  last 
birth  (pubbakammam),  and  knowing  that  he  would  after  his 
present  immolation  be  freed  from  such  pain,  breaks  into  a  great 
laugh,  'fit  to  crack  a  pot'  (ghatam  bhindanto  viya).  But  again, 
realizing  pityingly  that  the  Brahman  would  succeed  to  his  pun- 
ishment when  and  because  he  had  slain  him,  he  breaks  into 
a  great  cry.  The  disciples  ask  the  reason  for  this  strange  con- 
duct, and  he  promises  to  tell  it  in  the  presence  of  their  teacher 
(Buddhist  cliche).  When  brought  before  him  he  narrates  that 
he  himself  in  a  former  birth  had  been  a  learned  Brahman,  had 
performed  a  matakabhatta,  had  slain  a  goat,  and  had  since  then 
suffered  at  the  end  of  499  reincarnations  the  pain  of  having 
his  own  head  cut  off.  Since  the  present  existence  was  his 
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500th,  he  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  release  from  his 
pain,  because  his  karma  involved  just  500  such  deaths.  There- 
fore he  had  laughed.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  cried  at  the 
thought  that  the  Brahman,  if  he  slew  him,  would,  like  himself, 
go  thru  the  pain  of  having  his  head  cut  off  at  the  end  of  each 
500  rebirths.  Of  course  the  Brahman  releases  the  goat,  who 
immediately  sticks  his  head  into  a  bush  on  a  rock,  to  browse. 
At  that  very  moment  lightning  strikes  the  rock,  breaks  off  a 
chip  which  strikes  the  outstretched  neck  of  the  goat  and  cuts 
off  his  head  for  the  500th  and  last  time.  Thus  the  goat  meets 
his  destiny,  and  the  Brahman  is  saved. 

The  reprehensibleness  of  goat-sacrifice  is  described  impressively 
from  the  Jinistic  point  of  view  in  Merutunga's  Prabandhacin- 
tamani,  pp.  93,  320. 

This  story  is  echoed  in  Buddhaghosa 's  Dhammapada  Com- 
mentary, vol.  ii,  pp.  17-18 :  The  heir  apparent  of  the  King  of 
Benares  vows  to  offer  the  blood  of  a  hundred  kings  and  a 
hundred  queens  to  a  tree  spirit  if  he  comes  into  the  kingdom 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  Having  become  king  he  captures 
his  victims,  and  prepares  to  fulfil  his  vow.  One  of  the  captives, 
Queen  Dinna,  consort  of  King  Uggasena,  is  great  with  child, 
and  the  king  therefore  releases  her.  Queen  Dinna  convinces  the 
king  of  Benares  that  the  tree  spirit  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  success.  As  the  queen  speaks  she  first  weeps  and  then  laughs. 
When  asked  to  explain  she  tells  that  in  a  previous  life  she 
had  killed  a  ewe  for  food.  As  a  punishment  for  this  wicked 
deed  she  was  reborn  in  hell.  Afterwards,  since  the  fruit  of  her 
wicked  deed  was  not  yet  exhausted,  her  own  head  was  cut  off 
just  as  many  times  as  there  were  hairs  in  the  ewe's  fleece.  The 
thought  of  the  suffering  which  she  had  endured  made  her  weep, 
and  the  joy  she  felt  over  her  release  made  her  exult.  The  king 
was  thus  made  to  realize  the  enormity  of  the  deed  he  was  minded 
to  commit,  and  immediately  ordered  the  release  of  the  hundred 
kings  and  hundred  queens. 

Similarly  in  the  Mahaummagga-Jataka  (546)  the  Bodhisat 
is  born  as  a  princely  youth  by  the  name  of  Mahosadha.  When 
the  time  has  come  for  him  to  marry,  he  goes,  in  the  guise  of  a 
tailor,  to  test  a  poor  farmer's  daughter,  Amaradevi  by  name, 
to  see  whether  she  be  fit  to  be  his  wife.39  She  has  stood  the  test 
of  intelligence  by  guessing  all  sorts  of  riddles  and  riddlesome 

38  Parallel  in  Da<jakumaracarita :    Mitragupta  's  second  story. 
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actions;  she  has  shown  devotion  and  absolute  obedience;  she 
has  proved  herself  an  excellent  house-wife ;  she  has  been  tempted 
vainly  with  gold.  She  is  finally  brought  before  him,  arrayed  in 
his  regal  splendor.  She  does  not  recognize  him,  but  when  she 
looks  at  him  breaks  into  laughter  and  crying.  And  when  asked 
to  explain  she  says :  '  My  Lord,  I  laughed  when  I  beheld  your 
great  splendor  thinking  that  this  is  due  to  your .  good  deeds  in 
a  former  existence;  I  cried  out  of  pity  for  you,  thinking  that 
you  would  go  to  hell,  because  you  must  have  robbed  others  of 
their  well-guarded  possessions.'  After  this  supreme  test  of  her 
purity,  she  is  finally  introduced  to  her  splendid  station  as  the 
Bodhisat's  wife. 

In  Sama-Jataka  (540)  the  virtuous  boy  Suvannasama  laughs 
and  cries  when  he  hears  that  his  parents  have  gone  blind.  When 
asked  to  explain  he  says:  'I  wept  because  your  sight  is  gone 
while  you  are  still  young,  but  I  laughed  to  think  that  I  shall 
now  take  care  of  you.  Do  not  grieve,  I  will  take  care  of  you ! ' 

F.  W.  Bain,  A  Digit  of  the  Moon  ('Stories  from  the  Sam- 
sarasagaramanthanam'),  p.  41,  narrates  how  Ganapati  brings 
an  infidel  to  woe,  through  three  successive  misfortunes,  the  last 
culminating  in  death.  Then  he  laughs  and  cries.  He  laughs 
to  think  of  the  folly,  blindness,  and  insolence  of  the  miserable 
infidel.  But  he  cries  from  pity  when  he  thinks  of  the  terrible 
punishment  awaiting  in  the  future  the  foolish  fellow  and  all 
like  him.  Bain's  stories  seem  to  me  spurious. 

Hertel,  Das  Pancatantra,  p.  122  ff.,  gives  an  account  of  a 
Jinistic  version  of  the  Pancatantra  in  Old  Gujarat!,  called  the 
Paiicakhyanavarttika.  On  p.  130  he  summarizes  its  version  of 
the  well  known  fable  of  the  crocodile  and  the  monkey's  heart40 
which  introduces  the  laugh  and  cry  motif,  secondarily,  as  we 
may  judge  from  all  the  classical  versions  of  the  story  in 
Sanskrit  and  Pali.  When  the  monkey  gets  scared  he  asks  his 
pretended  friend,  the  crocodile,  to  confess  where  he  is  carrying 
him.  The  crocodile  answers  that  he  intends  to  feed  his  wife 
on  the  monkey's  heart,  in  order  to  save  her  life.  Thereupon 
the  monkey  laughs.  When  the  crocodile  asks  him  for  the  reason 
of  his  laughter  the  monkey  tells  him  that  they  must  return  to 
fetch  his  heart  which  hangs  upon  a  fig-tree.  The  crocodile 

40  Pancatantra,  4.  1 ;  Jataka,  208 ;  gukasaptati,  67 ;  Kathasaritsagara, 
63.  97  ff. ;  cf.  Benfey,  Pancatantra,  i.  420.  Innumerable  echoes  in  the 
folklore  books. 
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turns  about,  and  the  monkey  escapes  to  the  fig-tree.  On  the 
top  of  the  fig-tree  the  monkey  cries.  One  may  gather  from  the 
sequel  of  Hertel's  account  that  the  monkey  laughed  because  he 
knew  that  he  would  thus  trick  the  crocodile,  but  that  he  cried 
after  he  had  escaped,  because  he  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  trust 
with  his  life  the  crocodile  about  whose  family  and  character 
he  knew  nothing.  The  motif  by  this  time  is  evidently  a  cliche 
which  the  author  of  this  version  has  added  to  the  story  as  an 
.extra  ornament,  that  lay  ready  to  his  hand,  pigeon-holed,  as 
it  were — now  a  familiar  and  acceptable  means  for  pointing  a 
moral. 

At  this  point  the  use  of  the  double  motif  begins  to  descend 
a  bit  from  the  ethical  pinnacle  which  it  has  occupied  so  far. 
In  the  vampire-story  in  Qivadasa's  recension  of  the  Vetala- 
paiicavincati,  23;  Kathasaritsagara  97;  Oesterley's  Baital 
PachisI  22,  Vedala  Cadai  22,41  the  vampire  narrates  how  a  cer- 
tain Brahman,  realizing  that  he  was  getting  old,  enters,  by  dint 
of  his  supernatural  powers,  the  corpse  of  a  youth.42  Thereupon 
he  first  cries  and  then  laughs  (or  dances).  The  vampire  then 
asks  Vikrama  (as  usual  in  all  the  vampire  stories)  to  explain 
this  enigmatic  procedure.  The  king  interprets  that  the  ascetic 
was  grieved  at  abandoning  that  body  which  had  grown  up  with 
him  for  many  years,  in  which  he  had  enjoyed  the  love  of  his 
mother  and  the  joys  of  his  youth ;  but  that  he  rejoiced  because 
he  was  about  to  enter  a  new  body  by  whose  means  he  would 
obtain  even  greater  magic  power.  Nowhere  does  the  use  of  the 
duplex  motif  illustrate  better  the  contiguity  of  the  two  opposite 
emotions.  Similar  laughter  and  crying  in  'Thousand  nights 
and  a  night'  (Breslau  i,  p.  62;  cf.  Oesterley,  p.  212). 

In  the  Hindi  version  of  the  Vampire  stories  (Baital  Pachisi, 
p.  24),  but  not  in  the  Sanskrit  versions,  there  is  an  unimportant 

41  Babington  in  Miscellaneous  Translations  from  Oriental  Languages,  vol. 
i,  Part  iv,  p.  84. 

42  For  magic  inhabitation  of  corpses,  see  Benfey,  Pancatantra,  i,  p.  122 
ff.,  and  see  in  addition  the  well-told  story  of  Vikrama 's  change  to  a  parrot 
in  Parc.vanatha   Carita  3.   105-330;     Merutunga's  Prabandhacintamani,  p. 
13;    Lescallier,  Le  Throne  Enchant^,  p.  130  ff.;    Frere,  Old  Deccan  Days, 
p.  102;    Anaryan  (Pseudonym  for  F.  Arbuthnot),  in    'Early  Ideas,'    Hin- 
doo Stories,  pp.  131  ff.,  where  the  story  is  ascribed  to  a  Prakrit  poet  Hurri- 
das    (Haridasa) ;     Butterworth,  Zig-zag  Journeys  in  India,  p.   167    (The 
Parrot  with  the  soul  of  a  Bajah).     See  also  the  story,  presumably  spurious, 
told  by  F.  W.  Bain,  A  Digit  of  the  Moon,  p.  84. 
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and  insipid  variant  of  this  story :  On  the  death  of  a  charming 
boy,  as  he  is  laid  out  upon  the  bier,  a  Yogin  decides  to  inhabit  the 
young  body.  The  father  of  the  boy  seems  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  miracle,  and  first  laughs  and  then  cries.  When 
the  vampire  asks  Vikrama  to  explain  he  says:  The  father 
laughed  when  he  saw  that  the  Yogin  entered  the  body,  because 
he  thus  became  acquainted  with  his  magic  art;  but  he  cried  at 
the  thought  that  he  one  day  would  have  to  abandon  his  own 
body.  At  this  point,  we  perceive,  the  motif  begins  to  assume 
the  nature,  of  a  mere  clothes-line  upon  which  to  hang  clothes, 
either  new  or  ragged. 

The  combined  laugh  and  cry  fades  into  a  mere  gruesome 
mystery  once  more  in  the  introduction  to  the  tales  of  Vampire: 
King  Vikrama  climbs  up  the  acoka-tree  on  which  is  suspended 
the  corpse  inhabited  by  the  vampire,  who  later  on  tells  the  25 
tales.  He  cuts  the  rope  and  flings  the  body  to  the  ground.  The 
moment  it  is  flung  down  it  cries  out,  as  if  in  pain.  Then  the 
king,  supposing  it  to  be  alive,  comes  down,  and  rubs  the  body 
out  of  compassion ;  that  makes  the  corpse  utter  a  loud  demoniac 
laugh.  Then  the  king  knows  that  it  is  possessed  by  a  Vetala, 
and  says  without  flinching,  'Why  do  you  laugh?  Come,  let  us 
be  off!'  And  immediately  he  misses  from  the  ground  the 
corpse  possessed  by  the  Vetala,  and  perceives  that  it  is  once 
more  suspended  on  that  very  tree.  Qivadasa's  version,  nr.  1; 
Kathasaritsagara  75 ;  Oesterley,  Baitdl  Pachisl,  p.  24.  The 
Vampire  again  utters  a  horrible  laugh  as  Vikrama  takes  him 
down  from  the  acoka-tree  in  the  introduction  of  Vetala  4; 
Kathasaritsagara  78. 

Once  more  in  the  same  text,  Vetalapaiicaviricati  14;  Katha- 
saritsagara 87;  Baital  Pachisi  13,  the  laugh  and  cry  motif 
becomes  mere  riddle  mongery.  A  wealthy  merchant's  daughter 
falls  in  love  with  a  handsome  thief,  as  he  is  being  led  to  be 
impaled  on  the  stake.  She  sends  her  father  to  ransom  him, 
but  the  king  is  inexorable,  and  the  thief  dies  impaled  on  the 
stake.  Just  before  his  death  he  hears  of  the  conduct  of  the 
girl  and  breaks  out  into  crying  and  laughter.  When  the  Vam- 
pire has  finished  this  tale  he  asks  King  Vikrama  to  explain 
the  puzzling  behavior  of  the  thief.  The  several  versions  have 
various  explanations:  the  thief  weeps  at  the  thought  of  the 
generosity  of  the  merchant  (or  his  daughter),  or,  more  par- 
ticularly, because  he  is  no  longer  able  to  recompense  the  mer- 
chant; and  he  laughs  because  the  maiden  has  fallen  in  love 
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with  a  thief,  after  having  rejected  royal  suitors,  or  because 
she  has  fallen  in  love  with  him  in  the  hour  of  his  death.  Or 
the  thief  laughs  at  the  entire  grotesque  occurrence,  and  cries 
over  the  grief  which  the  parents  of  the  maiden  must  feel.  See 
Oesterley,  Baitdl  Pachlsl,  p.  203. 

In  the  famous  cycle  of  stories  about  Raja  Rasalu,  as  told  in 
Swynnerton's  Romantic  Tales  from  the  Janjab  (London  1908), 
p.  116,  the  cruel  Raja  Sirikap  has  a  gateway  to  his  palace 
which  is  built  of  men's  skulls.  Rasalu,  who  is  coming  to  trick 
and  overcome  Sirikap,  is  led  in  by  the  Gate  of  Skulls,  where 
he  sees  piles  of  heads  grim  and  ghostly,  which  first  laugh  and 
then  cry  as  he  passes  them.  Rasalu  asks  them  to  pray  that  he 
may  have  luck: 

'For  then  one  yard  of  cloth  I'll  bring  for  every  head  in  turn, 

And  on  a  pyre  of  sandal-wood  each  one  of  you  shall  burn. ' 
The  heads,  presumably,  first  laugh  when  they  see  their  avenger,' 
Rasalu,  and  then  cry  to  indicate  their  woes  and  their  desecra- 
tion. Skulls'  or  dead  men's  laughter  has  developed  into  a 
sub-motif  in  folklore.  See  Sirisuk's  dead  man's  laugh  in 
Swynnerton,  ibid.  p.  112 ;  the  ghastly  laugh  of  the  six  skulls 
who  explain  to  the  prince  that  his  own  head  will  also  be  placed 
by  their  side,  in  Day's  Folk-Tales  of  Bengal,  p.  194;  and  the 
laugh  of  the  jinn's  skull  in  Kiiowles'  Folk-Tales  of  Kashmir, 
p.  3.  In  Fleeson's  Laos  Folklore  of  Farther  India,  p.  134,  the 
skull  of  a  boy  who  in  life  had  been  an  arch-rogue,  when  drawn 
up  from  a  river  by  two  fishermen,  laughs  mockingly  at  them. 
We  may  infer  that  he  thinks  they  too  will  some  day  suffer 
death.  Furthermore,  related  with  this  sphere  of  the  motif  is 
Prince  Thanuji's  frenzied  laugh  and  cry  when  he  realizes  the 
misfortunes  of  his  beloved  wife  Gangabai,  in  Natesi  Sastri's 
Folklore  in  Southern  India,  p.  179 ;  and  the  mysteriously  dan- 
gerous 'Weeper  and  Laugher,'  in  Schief ner-Ralston 's  Tibetan 
Tales,  p.  63. 

Inasmuch  as  humor  hovers  011  the  outskirts  of  paradox  the  com- 
bined motif  passes  in  due  time  into  the  domain  of  the  facetious. 
The  first  instance  may  be  entitled  'Ultima  Socrus,'  or  'the 
final  fruit  of  the  Mother-in-Law. '  It  is  told,  again,  in  the 
course  of  the  adventures  of  Raja  Rasalu,  in  Swynnerton's 
'Romantic  Tales  from  the  Panjab,'  p.  87.  Rasalu  has  set  out 
to  conquer  the  giants  of  Gandgarh,  and  arrives  at  a  large  city 
which,  however,  is  as  silent  as  the  grave.  Finally  in  a  distant 
corner  of  it  he  discovers  a  miserable  old  woman  kneading  and 
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baking  quantities  of  bread,  and  preparing  abundance  of  sweet- 
meats, but  all  the  time  she  is  either  weeping  or  laughing. 
Surprised  at  a  spectacle  so  extraordinary,  Rasalu  halted  and 
said :  '  Mother,  in  this  solitary  place  who  is  to  eat  all  that  food, 
and  why  are  you  both  weeping  and  laughing?' 

'The  king  of  this  place,'  said  the  woman,  'is  Kashudeo,  and 
he  has  ordered  that  a  human  being,  a  buffalo,  and  four  hundred 
pounds  of  bread  shall  be  sent  daily  to  a  certain  place  for  the 
giants.  Once  I  had  seven  sons,  of  whom  six  have  been  devoured, 
and  to-day  it  is  the  turn  of  the  seventh,  and  to-morrow  it  will 
be  the  turn  of  myself.  But  I  am  laughing  because  also  to-day 
my  seventh  son  was  to  have  been  married,  and  because  his 
bride — ha !  ha ! — will  have  now  to  do  without  a  husband.  '43 

With  these  words  the  woman  fell  to  laughing  and  crying  more 
bitterly  than  ever.44 

•  Muladeva  and  his  boon  companion  Qacin45  have  arrived  at 
Pataliputra,  the  home  of  polished  wits,  to  try  the  cleverness 
of  its  inhabitants.  There  Qacin  saw  a  boy  crying  at  the  door 
of  a  house  with  a  warm  rice-pudding  on  a  plate  in  front  of 
him.  And  he  said,  '  Dear  me !  this  is  a  foolish  child  not  to  eat 
the  pudding  in  front  of  him,  but  to  vex  himself  with  useless 
crying.'  When  the  child  heard  this  he  wiped  his  eyes,  and 
said  laughingly,  'You  fools  do  not  know  the  advantages  I  get 
by  crying.  The  pudding  gradually  cools  and  so  becomes  nice, 
and  another  good  comes  of  it :  my  phlegm  is  diminished  thereby. 
These  are  the  advantages  I  derive  from  crying;  I  do  not  cry 
out  of  folly;  but  you  country  bumpkins  are  fools  because  you 
do  not  see  what  I  do  it  for.'  Kathas.  124.  136  ff. 

The  satirical  note  is  struck  once  more  in  Swynnerton,  p.  220 : 
One  night  a  camel  trespassing  in  a  weaver's  field  left  there  the 

43  This   goes    one   better   the   poor   minstrel    (or   peasant)    whose   house 
teemed  with  bugs.     He  sets  the  house  afire,  and  sings: 

'Wann  dat  nit  jot  for  di  Wandliis  es 
Dann  wess  der  Diiwel  was  besser  es. ' 

See  Hertel's  Translation  of  Parigistaparvan,  p.  249. — The  story  reminds 
one  of  dvesti  c.vac.ruh,  EV.  10.  34,  3;  Jiilg,  Mongolische  Marchen,  p.  224; 
Kathas.  29.  69  ff . ;  and  Natesa  Sastri,  Folklore  of  Southern  India,  p.  99  ff . 

44  In  Temple 's  version  of  the  story,  The  Legends  of  the  Pan  jab,  vol.  I, 
p.  19,  the  anecdote  is  told  defectively;    the  old  woman  explains  her  cry- 
ing, but  not  her  laughter.     So  also  Steel  and  Temple,  Wide-Awake  Stories, 
pp.  258,  306.     An  echo  of  the  story,  ibid.,  p.  143. 

45  See   the  author,  Proceedings   of   tlie  American  Philosophical   Society, 
lii,  631. 
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marks  of  his  feet.  In  the  morning  the  owner  brought  there 
the  oldest  weaver  in  the  village  to  explain  what  manner  of 
animal  had  trodden  down  his  corn.  The  old  man  on  seeing  the 
footprints  both  laughed  and  cried,  and  when  asked  to  explain, 
says,  'I  cry  because  I  think  to  myself,  "what  will  these  poor 
children  do  for  someone  to  explain  things  to  them  when  I  am 
dead,"  and  I  laugh,  because,  because,  as  for  those  footprints, 
I  know  not,  no,  I  know  not,  what  they  are. ' 

Related  with  the  mother-in-law  story  is  the  following  told  in 
Knowles,  Folk-Tales  of  Kashmir,  p.  39 :  A  prince  was  walking 
along  one  day  when  he  saw  a  potter  crying  and  laughing 
alternately  with  his  wife  and  children.  '  0  fool, '  said  he,  '  what 
is  the  matter?  If  you  laugh,  why  do  you  weep?  If  you  weep, 
why  do  you  laugh?'  The  potter,  after  some  urging,  replied: 
'The  king  of  this  country  has  a  daughter  whom  he  is  obliged 
to  marry  every  day,  because  all  her  husbands  die  the  first  niglit 
of  their  stay  with  her.  Nearly  all  the  young  men  of  the  place 
have  thus  perished,  and  our  son  will  be  called  on  soon.  We 
laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing — a  potter's  son  marrying 
a  princess,  and  we  cry  at  the  terrible  consequence  of  the  mar- 
riage.' The  prince  changes  places  with  the  potter's  son,  slays 
the  two  shamars  that  come  out  of  the  princess'  nostrils,  and 
lives  with  her  happily  ever  after. 

In  a  vaguely  similar  way,  Steel  and  Temple,  Legends  from 
the  Panjab,  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  320 :  A  servant 
is  substituted  for  a  princess  and  sent  to  a  prince,  who  dislikes 
and  beats  her.  She  laughs  and  cries.  Cries  on  account  of  her 
hurts;  laughs  on  account  of  the  deceit  practiced  upon  the 
prince. 

Finally,  there  is  that  contact  between  crying  and  laughter 
which  rests  upon  the  close  contact  between  joy  and  sorrow,  or 
tragedy  and  comedy  in  human  life.  A  cuckold  husband  laughs 
and  cries  when  his  dissolute  wife  whom  he  still  cherishes  returns 
to  his  home  in  abject  poverty  and  full  of  repentance.  She  her- 
self laughs  from  grief  at  her  husband's  kindness,  and  dies  from 
a  broken  heart.  See,  F.  W.  Bain,  A  Digit  of  the  Moon,  p.  79. 
A  wretched,  poor,  and  decrepit  old  mother,  ejected  from  her 
home  by  a  heartless  daughter-in-law  obtains  from  her  village 
divinity  a  fruit  of  immortality,  becomes  young  and  strong,  and 
sheds  tears  of  joy  and  sorrow  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  son 
who  has  gone  out  to  find  her.  See  Natesa  Sastri's  Folklore  in 
Southern  India,  p.  101. 
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In  Shaikh  Chilli,  Folktales  of  Hindustan,  p.  165,  an  usurper 
kills  a  king,  his  adoptive  father,  but  the  pregnant  queen  escapes. 
When  her  son  grows  up,  ignorant  of  his  royal  parentage,  he  goes 
to  an  archery  contest  at  the  court  and  wins  the  prize,  which 
consists  of  500  gold  mohurs,  a  suit  of  clothes,  arms,  and  a  horse. 
His  royal  instinct  leads  him  to  select  those  that  belonged  to 
his  murdered  father.  When  his  mother  sees  him,  she  both  cries 
and  laughs  in  the  same  breath.  She  explains,  'I  laughed  when 
I  saw  you  return  in  this  equipment,  which  belonged  to  your 
father.  I  wept  at  the  thought  of  the  change  of  fortune  which 
has  brought  us  to  this  pass.  Now  you  know  the  secret  of  your 
birth,  and  the  reason  of  my  weeping  and  laughing.' 

In  Dracott,  Simla  Village  Tales,  p.  177,  a  jealous  wife  trans- 
forms a  younger  wife  and  her  son  into  a  cow  and  her  calf. 
The  husband,  unknowingly,  sacrifices  the  cow,  but  is  restrained 
from  sacrificing  the  calf  by  a  look  in  its  eye.  A  girl,  seeing 
the  calf,  laughs  and  cries,  because  the  calf  has  been  spared,  but 
its  mother  has  been  killed. 

Princess  Panjphularam  ('Five-Flower-Queen')  smiles  and 
then  weeps  at  the  sight  of  a  prince  who  has  come  to  marry  her. 
When  the  prince  asks  why,  she  answers :  '  I  smiled  first  at  your 
beauty,  and  then  I  wept,  because,  when  the  gardener's  wife 
comes  to  weigh  me  to-morrow,  I  shall  weigh  more  than  five 
flowers,  for  this  reason,  that  till  to-day  I  have  never  seen  a 
man,  and  now  I  have  seen  you.  My  father  will  kill  you  when 
he  hears  of  it. '  See  Steel  and  Temple,  Indian  Antiquary,  xi.  75. 

An  old  woman  weeps  with  one  eye,  laughs  with  the  other. 
She  weeps  because  of  the  misfortunes  that  await  a  prince,  from 
which  he  can  be  rescued  only  by  a  wazir  on  the  condition  that 
the  wazir  says  nothing  at  all.  Why  the  woman  laughs  is  not 
explained,  probably  because  of  the  final  happiness  of  all  parties 
concerned.  See  Crooke,  Indian  Antiquary,  xxi.  188  ff. 

In  Ram  Satya  Mukharji's  Indian  Folklore,  p.  2  ff.,  Darraf 
Khan  overhears  in  the  forest  a  female  demon's  loud  and  shrill 
laugh.  She  explains  that  she  has  reason  to  be  merry  because 
to-morrow  she  will  be  married  to  Bhutu  Chandal,  one  of  Darraf 
Khan's  friends.  Bhutu  Chandal  will  be  gored  to  death  and  will 
then  come  to  the  plane  of  the  demon's  astral  entity,  and  will 
be  given  to  her  in  marriage  by  her  sovereign.  Darraf  Khan 
tries  to  save  Bhutu  Chandal  from  his  impending  fate  by  locking 
him  in  his  hut,  but  a  great  conflagration  breaks  out,  the  neigh- 
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bors  break  into  his  hut,  release  him,  only  to  be  promptly  gored 
by  a  mad  bull.  In  the  evening,  again,  Darraf  Khan  hears  the 
demon  sob.  She  explains  that  all  her  hopes  are  blasted.  The 
bull  which  gored  Bhutu  Chandal  to  death  had  on  its  horns  a 
few  grains  of  sacred  soil  from  the  bed  of  the  holy  Ganges, 
the  mere  touch  of  which  was  sufficient  to  send  Bhutu  Chandal 
to  paradise.  'I  shall  not,  therefore,  have  him  for  my  husband. 
Alas!  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  shall  have  to  wait  for  a 
husband. ' 

Most  effectively  the  cross  between  tragedy  and  comedy  that 
makes  up  much  of  human  life  is  employed  as  a  pivot  for 
Buddhist  morality  in  Culladhanuga-Jataka  (374),  and  in  the 
corresponding  Tibetan  story  Sucrom,  'Beautiful-hipped,'  the 
doubly  unfaithful  wife.  See  Melanges  Asiatiques,  1876,  p. 
745  =  Schiefner-Ralston,  Tibetan  Tales,  p.  232  ff.46  Sucrom, 
after  having  abandoned  faithlessly  more  than  one  husband,  has 
taken  up  with  a  robber  who  reflects  that  she  is  likely  to  make 
away  with  him  also.  As  they  travel  together  they  come  to  a 
stream ;  Sucrom  takes  off  her  clothes  and  jewels,  and  gives  them 
to  the  robber  to  carry  -across:  afterwards  he  is  to  fetch  her. 
But  the  robber  abandons  her  naked  and  destitute — and  she  wept. 
A  jackal  with  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth  came  there  and 
placed  himself  in  front  of  the  woman,  and  just  then  a  fish 
jumped  out  of  the  water  and  fell  before  the  jackal.  The  jackal, 
dropping  the  piece  of  meat,  sprang  up  to  catch  the  fish,  but 
the  fish  jumped  into  the  water,  and  a  bird  seized  the  piece  of 
meat — then  she  laughed.  The  jackal  (who  is  really  God  Indra) 
asks  why  she,  that  should  be  crying,  was  laughing  thus  boister- 
ously, and  she  explains,  because  he,  poor  fool,  had  lost  both 
flesh  and  fish.  Easily  the  jackal  turns  the  tables  on  her  by 
pointing  out  that  she  had  lost  both  spouse  and  lover,  and  thus 
works  her  repentance. 


LAUGHTER  BY  ITSELF 

More  frequent  than  the  combined  laugh  and  cry  is  laugh 
alone,  sometimes  born  of  joy  forthright,  but  more  often  of  irony, 

44  Cf.  also  Sussondi-Jataka  (360),  and  Kakati-Jataka  (327).  See  Ben- 
fey,  Pancatantra,  i,  468,  and  the  DhuminI  stories,  J.  J.  Meyer,  l)agaku- 
mdracaritam,  pp.  87  ff.  (with  additional  parallels  and  references). 
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malice,  mystery  and  trickery.47  The  steed  Kanthaka  laughs  a 
great  laugh  of  joy  when  he  notices  that  the  future  Buddha, 
about  to  start  on  the  Great  Retirement  (mahabhinikkhamana) 
preparatory  to  his  Buddhahood,  girds  him  tighter  than  is  his 
custom : 

'It  is  not  at  all  as  on  other  days,  when  I  am  saddled  for  rides 
in  the  park  and  the  like.  It  must  be  that  to-day  my  master 
wishes  to  issue  forth  on  the  Great  Retirement.  '48 

In  Prabandhacintamani,  p.  24  ff.,  King  Qalivahana,  making 
the  rounds  of  his  city,  comes  upon  a  laughing  fish  which  has 
just  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves  of  the  river.  Bewildered 
with  fear,  he  consults  the  monk  Jnanasagara  who  explains  as 
follows :  '  In  a  former  life,  as  a  poor  wood-carrier,  you  used  to 
come  to  eat  your  humble  meal  at  the  bank  of  this  very  river. 
One  time  you  saw  walking  in  front  of  you  a  Jaina  hermit  who 
had  come  to  break  a  month's  fast.  So  you  called  him  and 
gave  him  the  ball  of  meat  that  you  had  made.  From  the  sur- 
passing merit  of  that  act  you  have  become  King  Qalivahana.49 
The  hermit  has  become  a  god.  That  god  entered  into  the  fish 
and  laughed  for  joy  at  beholding  the  soul  of  the  wood-carrier, 
which  is  none  other  than  yourself,  born  in  the  rank  of  a  king.' 
The  story  is  told  somewhat  differently  in  Prabandhakoca ;  see 
Tawney's  note  on  p.  208  of  his  translation  of  Prabandhacin- 
tamani. 

Amor  omnia  vincit.  Another  instance,  this  time  of  triumphant 
laughter,  dashed  with  an  element  of  Puck-like  impishness,  is 
told  in  the  same  text,  p.  96.  King  Bhoja,  in  the  company  of 
the  Pandit  Dhanapala,  leaves  a  temple.  In  the  passage  of  its 
door  Dhanapala  sees  a  statue  of  the  God  of  Love  (Kama) 
clapping  hands  with  his  wife  Rati  (Consummation) — and  he 
laughs.  This  laugh  is  merely  contagious  with  Dhanapala.  He 
is  infected  with  the  hilarity  of  the  God  of  Love  himself,  who 
is  made  to  explain  as  follows :  '  God  Qiva,  the  ascetic,  who  once 

47  Barely   from  grief.     Paradoxically,  the  sage  Pulastya  laughs  out  of 
sorrow  over  the  fate  of  a  Vidyadhara  king  who  has  become  a  parrot  in 
consequence  of  some  sin;    see  Kathas.  59.  56,  159.    Cf.  the  enigmatic  smile 
of  Moggallana  in  Dhammapada  Commentary,  below,  p.  62.    In  F.  W.  Bain, 
A  Digit  of  the  Moon,  p.  79,  a  faithless  wife  repentant  returns  home,  laughs 
from  grief  at  her  husband's  kindness,  and  then  dies  broken-hearted. 

48  Nidanakatha,  Jataka,  vol.  i,  p.  60,  line  20  ff . 

49  To    a    similar   act   Muladeva   owes   his   kingdom ;     see    the   author    in 
Transactions  of  ihe  American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  Hi,  pp.  644  ff. 
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upon  a  time  in  wrath  reduced  to  ashes  Kama  by  the  fire  of  his 
eye,  afflicted  with  separation,  now  bears  his  beloved  in  his  own 
body' — alluding  to  the  hermaphrodite  Qiva  (ardhanariga, 
ardhanarigvara)  :  'So  we  are  conquered,  are  we?',  saying  this, 
and  patting  Rati's  hand  lovingly,  triumphs  laughingly  the 
victorious  God  of  Love. 

Again  and  again  an  enigmatic  laugh  serves  as  the  pivotal 
point  of  a  story,  or  is  used  with  rhetorical  or  dramatic  effect 
to  mark  its  point.  In  Kathakoca,  p.  185,  King  Tamracuda, 
seated  in  a  typical  seven-storied  palace,  surrounded  by  sycophant 
courtiers,  asks  them  by  whose  favor  they  enjoy  such  a  fortune 
of  rule,  and  they  answer,  'King,  all  this  springs  from  your 
favor.'  The  Princess  Madanamanjari  laughs  a  little,  and  then 
remains  silent.  On  being  asked  the  reason  she  answers :  '  My 
father,  these  servants  of  yours  said  what  is  not  true,  for  that 
reason  I  laughed.'  'Then,  my  dear,  what  is  true?'  'Every 
man  fares  according  to  his  own  action.'50  The  king,  enraged, 
marries  her  to  a  leper,  who  is,  in  reality,  a  magic-skilled 
Vidyadhara  king  by  the  name  of  Kanakaratha.  After  putting 
her  wifely  devotion  to  the  utmost  test,  Madanamanjari  enjoys 
the  proper  fruit  of  her  karma  as  his  resplendent  queen,  and 
easily  convinces  her  father  Tamracuda,  that  everyone  fares 
according  to  his  own  actions. 

The  wicked  king  Duryodhana  overcomes  Yudhisthira,  and 
carries  him  and  his  family  to  his  own  city,  where  he  inters  them 
all  in  a  pit  dug  in  the  prison.  At  the  end  of  each  day  he 
furnishes  them  with  food  enough  to  sustain  a  single  man.  Then 
Yudhisthira  says  to  his  son  Qakuni:  'Dear  son,  eat  you  alone 
and  live,  in  order  that  you  may  wreak  vengeance  upon  Duryod- 
hana. When  I  am  dead  make  dice  of  my  bones51;  they  will 
bring  you  success.  By  the  help  of  these  dice  you  shall  surely 
destroy  Duryodhana.' 

It  happened  one  day  that  Duryodhana  passed  his  urine 
against  a  fig-tree.  A  seed  of  the  fig-tree  fell  in,  and  bobbed 
up  and  down  in  the  urine.  Noticing  this  he  had  to  laugh, 
thinking  that  from  such  a  seed  had  this  great  tree  sprung. 

Some  women  come  along  and,  when  they  see  him  laugh,  they 

50  Cf.  the  stories  of  Prince  Sobur  in  Day,  Folk-Tales  of  Bengal,  pp.  124 
ff. ;    C.  A.  Kincaid,  Deccan  Nursery  Tales,  p.  71  ff. 

51  On  victorious  dice  made  of  dead  men 's  bones  see  Steel  and  Temple, 
Wide-Awake  Stones,  p.  270  ff. 

6     JAOS  36. 
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laugh  also.  The  king  becomes  angry  and  sends  them  to  prison. 
Qakuni  sees  them  there,  and  asks  the  reason  of  their  mirth. 
They  answer:  'We  saw  Duryodhana  laughing  as  he  passed 
his  urine  near  a  fig-tree.  Then  we  too  laughed ;  we  know 
nothing  else.'  Then  Qakuni  consults  the  dice,  and  through 
their  magic  power  finds  out  the  cause  of  Duryodhana 's  mirth. 
He  then  tells  the  women  to  go  to  the  king  and  say  thus  and 
thus.  They  obtain  permission  from  the  king,  appear  before 
him,  and  explain  the  cause  of  his  laughter.  Duryodhana,  aston- 
ished and  angered  at  their  knowledge  of  what  went  on  in  his 
soul,  by  threats  makes  them  reveal  the  source  of  their  informa- 
tion, the  prisoner  of  the  pit,  Qakuni.  He  then  induces  Qakuni 
to  become  his  prime  minister,  a  position  which  gives  him  the 
craved  opportunity  to  destroy  Duryodhana,  thus  avenging  his 
father  and  his  family. 

The  story  is  found  as  one  of  two  extras  in  a  couple  of 
Hitopadeca  manuscripts,  published  by  Hertel  in  ZDMG.  LV. 
489  ft5 . ;  translated  by  the  same  author  on  p.  242  of  his  Ausge- 
ivdhlte  Erzahlungen  aus  Hemacandra's  Pariqistaparvan  (Leipzig 
1908). 

The  following  story,  from  a  later  time,  also  concerned  with 
fate  and  retribution,  pivots  about  a  triple  mysterious,  sardonic 
laugh.  In  Stokes,  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  p.  114  ff.,  a  fakir  named 
Nanaksa  (i.  e.  Nanak  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  religion) 
is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  grain  merchant  who  with  his  wife 
are  glad  to  see  him.  One  day  they  saw  a  goat  led  away  to  be 
killed.  The  goat  escaped  from  his  guard  and  hid  behind  the 
merchant,  but  was  recaptured  and  marched  off  to  slaughter. 
At  this  the  fakir  laughed.  Later  they  saw  an  old  woman  who 
was  being  led  to  execution  for  some  offence;  she  likewise 
escaped  and  took  refuge  behind  the  merchant,  but  she  also  was 
recaptured  and  led  away  to  die.  Again  the  fakir  laughed.  At 
this  moment  the  merchant's  little  daughter  woke  and  began  to 
scream.  Her  mother  took  her  in  her  arms ;  the  child  was  cross 
and  pulled  her  mother's  clothes  all  awry.  Again  the  fakir 
laughed. 

In  the  end  Nanak  explains  to  the  importuning  merchant's 
wife:  'The  goat  in  his  former  life  was  your  husband's  father, 
and  your  husband  could  have  saved  his  life  by  giving  the  man 
who  was  taking  him  to  be  killed  four  rupees.  The  old  woman 
who  hid  herself  behind  your  husband  was  his  grandmother  in 
her  former  life;  he  could  have  bought  her  release  for  twenty 
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rupees.  Should  a  wild  beast  or  a  man  ever  take  refuge  behind 
us,  it  is  our  duty  to  save  their  lives. 

'Well,'  said  the  merchant's  wife,  'you  have  told  me  why  you 
laughed  the  first  two  times.  Now  tell  me  why  you  laughed  the 
third  time.' 

'Listen,'  said  Nanak.  'You  remember  your  husband's  sister 
whom  you  tormented  so  much?  She  died,  but  then  God  caused 
her  to  be  born  again  as  your  daughter,  that  she  might  torment 
you  and  punish  you  for  having  been  so  unkind  to  her  in  her 
former  life,  when  she  was. your  sister-in-law.' 

Somewhat  similarly,  in  Bain,  A  Digit  of  the  Moon,  p.  95,  a 
man  dies  in  pursuit  of  a  mirage  in  the  desert.  His  relatives 
censure  him.  An  ascetic  laughs  that  they  should  censure  the 
madman  for  pursuing  the  mirage,  while  they  themselves  pursue 
the  world  and  its  appurtenances.  The  same  author,  p.  64, 
reports  two  more  instances  of  the  laugh  motif:  1)  a  princess 
laughs  at  a  false  ascetic's  austerities.  2)  An  ascetic  laughs, 
after  being  emasculated  by  a  princess  on  whom  he  endeavored 
to  commit  rape,  thru  joy  at  escaping  with  his  life. 

Harsh  and  incomprehensible  fate  leads  to  the  anti-climax  of 
laughter  in  Vedala  Cadai52  21 :  The  king  who  ruled  in  the  city 
of  Sithirapuram  makes  love  to  a  certain  damsel,  when  he  is 
espied  and  arrested  by  a  giant  who  threatens  to  devour  them. 
But  the  giant  agrees  to  spare  them  if  they  deliver  up  the  child 
that  is  to  be  born  to  them.  In  due  time  as  the  giant  is  in  the 
act  of  sacrificing  it,  the  child  laughs.  As  usual  the  Vetala  asks 
Vikramaditya  the  reason  why,  and  the  latter  explains:  'If 
any  one  punish  a  child,  it  appeals  to  its  father  and  mother; 
if  the  father  and  mother  punish  it,  it  must  appeal  to  the  king; 
if  the  king  punish  it,  it  must  appeal  to  the  deity;  but  if  the 
deity  thus  treats  it,  to  whom  can  it  appeal?  Reflecting  thus, 
the  child  laughed. ' 

Another  instance  of  enigmatic  fateful  laugh  is  told  in  Pra- 
bandhacintamani,  p.  56  (p.  31  of  Tawney's  translation)  :  Prince 
Smdhala,  going  out  to  hunt  at  night,  saw  a  boar  roaming  near 
a  place  where  a  thief  had  been  impaled,  and  not  noticing  that 
the  corpse  of  the  thief  had  fallen  upon  the  ground,  he  pressed 
it  down  with  his  knee  and  proceeded  to  aim  an  arrow  at  the 
boar.  Thereupon  the  corpse  called  to  him.  He  prevented  it 

52  Babington 's  Tamil  version  of  Veta.lapancavinc.ati,  in  Miscellaneous 
Translations  from  Oriental  languages,  vol.  i,  Part  iv,  p.  82.  This  story 
does  not  occur  in  the  other  versions. 
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from  touching  his  hand,  and  having  pierced  the  boar  with  an 
arrow,  was  drawing  it  towards  him,  when  the  corpse  rose  up, 
uttering  a  great  laugh.  Smdhala  said  to  it:  'When  you  called 
to  me,  was  it  better  that  I  should  hit  the  boar,  or  attend  to 
you,  and  not  hit  the  boar?'  When  he  had  finished  this  speech, 
that  ghost,  which  was  seeking  occasion  against  him  granted 
him  boons  of  prowess,  and  advised  him  to  go  to  the  country  of 
Malava,  ruled  by  king  Mufija.  Now  this  Munja  was  a  foundling 
who  had  been  adopted  by  Smdhala 's  own  father,  King  Sin- 
hadantabhata,  and  had  been  given  the  succession  over  the  head 
of  his  own  son  Smdhala.  Smdhala  then  remained  living  at 
the  court  of  his  adopted  brother,  displayed  haughtiness  and 
therefore  had  his  eyes  put  out  by  Munja,  after  which  he  was 
confined  in  a  wooden  cage.  But  he  begot  a  son,  the  far-famed 
king  Bhoja,  who  in  the  end  succeeded  Munja.  The  latter,  in 
his  turn,  came  to  a  cruel  end.  What  the  corpse  found  to  laugh 
at  will  be  construed  differently  by  different  readers.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  in  accord  with  its  demonic  (Raksasa)  nature,  its 
laugh  is  a  mixture  of  admiration  of  Smdhala 's  insouciant 
coolness  in  finishing  up  the  boar  during  its  own  hair-raising 
performances,  dashed  with  ironic  glee  at  the  tangled  fatalities 
in  the  sequel :  Smdhala 's  tragic  fate,  tempered  by  the  fact  that 
his  son  Bhoja  ultimately  avenges  him  and  becomes  king  of 
Malava. 

The  laugh  of  this  satanic  corpse  seems  to  be  patterned  after 
the  cry  and  laugh  of  the  Vetala,  above  p.  74. 

An  enigmatic  laugh  with  a  touch  of  humor  in  Kathas.  124. 
140  ff. ;  A  young  and  foolish  Brahman  by  the  name  of  Agni- 
carman  is  married  to  a  child  wife.  When  he  grows  up  he  starts 
to  fetch  his  wife,  but  is  warned  of  danger  by  omens.  He  wel- 
comes these  omens  with  the  words,  'Hail!  Hail!',  and  the 
divinity  presiding  over  the  omens  laughs  at  him  unseen,  saying, 
'Why  this  fool  welcomes  bad  luck  as  if  it  were  good!  So  I 
must  give  him  the  luck  which  he  welcomes.  I  must  contrive 
to  save  his  life ! '  Agnicarman  thru  the  treachery  of  his  wife 
is  condemned  to  death,  but  the  divinity  saves  him  from  execu- 
tion, and  brings  punishment  upon  the  guilty.  Note  also  the 
humorously  ironic  laugh  of  the  Vetala  Bhutaketu  in  Kathas. 
124.  41. 

In  a  story  or  two  the  mysterious  laugh  is  used  to  trick  or 
befog.  Thus  in  the  story  of  the  astute  gambler  Thinthakarala 
in  Kathasaritsagara  121.  160  ff.  The  gambler  has  established 
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himself  as  a  Yogin,  so  saintly  as  to  induce  the  king  of  the 
country  to  visit  him.  In  the  evening  when  the  king  was  pre- 
paring to  depart  a  female  jackal  suddenly  uttered  a  yell  at  a 
distance.  The  cunning  gambler  laughed.  And  when  the  king 
asked  him  the  meaning  of  the  laugh,  he  said,  '  Oh,  never  mind ! ' 
But  when  the  king  went  on  persistently  questioning  him,  the 
deceitful  fellow  said:  'In  the  forest  to  the  east  of  the  city, 
under  a  ratan,  there  is  a  pitcher  full  of  jewels;  so  take  it.' 
This  as  a  first  step  in  gaining  the  king's  confidence  for  his  own 
ulterior  purposes:  the  gambler  himself  had  buried  the  pitcher 
in  that  place. 

Still  more  shrewdly  a  trick  laugh  saves  the  life  of  a  jackal 
in  Qukasaptali  44.  In  the  course  of  the  clever  trick-stories 
about  a  woman  who  pretends  to  be  a  tiger-killer  (vyaghramari),53 
a  tiger  with  a  jackal  bound  to  his  back  flees  precipitately  from 
the  woman,  his  supposed  pursuer.  The  jackal's  back  and  paws 
are  torn  up  cruelly  in  the  course  of  the  flight,  and  he  is  near 
death  from  loss  of  blood.  Then  the  jackal  notwithstanding  his 
pains  breaks  into  a  loud  laugh.54  Asked  by  the  tiger  to  explain 
he  says :  '  My  lord,  I  have  recognized  Vyaghramari,  the  demon. 
Thru  your  mercy  I  am  alive  and  far  away  from  her.  But  if 
she,  the  wretch,  should  follow  the  track  of  my  blood,  how  can 
we  remain  alive?  Therefore  I  laugh.'  Of  course  the  tiger  then 
releases  the  jackal  and  takes  himself  off,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  jackal. 

53  See  Benfey,  Pancatantra,  i.  506;  Stan.  Julien,  Les  Avadanas,  vol.  ii, 
p.  146;  Jiilg,  Mongolische  Mdrchen,  p.  181.  The  story  is  a  favor- 
ite of  the  folk-lore  collections:  see  O'Connor,  Folk-Tales  from  Tibet, 
pp.  36  ff.  (the  same  collection,  p.  48,  contains  another  good  instance 
of  the  trick -laugh );  Steel  and  Temple,  Wide-Awake  Stories,  pp.  134  ff.; 
Stokes,  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  p.  35;  Frere,  Old  Deccan  Days,  p.  274; 
Campbell,  Santal  Folktales,  pp.  45,  49;  Bodding,  Folktales  of  the 
Santal  Pargavas,  p.  339;  Parker,  Village  Folktales  of  Ceylon,  vol.  i; 
p.  213;  Skeat,  Fables  and  Folktales  from  an  Eastern  Forest,  p.  45; 
McCulloch,  Bengal  Houseliold  Tales,  p.  305;  Wood,  In  and  Out  of  Chanda, 
p.  59;  A.  K.  Busk,  Sagas  from  the  Far  East,  pp.  204,  380;  Orientalist,  vol. 
i,  p.  261.  In  Natesa  Sastrl's  Folklore  in  Southern  India,  pp.  91  ff .  = 
Kingscote,  Tales  of  the  Sun,  p.  98,  there  is  a  variant  of  the  vyaghramari 
motif,  executed  by  a  man  and  his  wife  against  a  crowd  of  goblins  (bhutas). 
And  the  story  of  the  barber  and  the  ghost  (brahmadaitya),  in  Ram  Satya 
Mukharji's  Indian  Folklore,  pp.  100  ff.;  Day,  Folk-Tales,  pp.  257  ff.; 
Gordon,  Indian  Folktales,  p.  58,  is  built  upon  the  same  motif. 

"In  Benfey 's  account  of  this  item  (Pancatantra,  i.  506)  the  jackal  both 
laughs  and  cries.  Laughter,  to  trick;  crying,  because  he  is  pain. 
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In  Shaik  Chilli's  Folktales  of  Hindustan,  p.  124,  a  disguised 
robber  takes  service  with  an  eloped  couple,  a  prince  and  princess, 
the  latter  being  disguised  as  a  man.  He  treacherously  kills  the 
prince,  but  spares  the  princess  on  learning  her  sex.  Shortly 
afterwards  she  laughs;  the  robber  surlily  asks  her  to  keep 
quiet,  and  asks  why  she  laughs.  She  points  to  the  sky,  and 
says,  '  Look  up,  look  up,  what  a  beautiful  kite ! '  When  he  looks 
up  she  cuts  off  his  head. 

There  is  one  mysterious  laugh,  and  as  far  as  I  know  only 
one,  that  has  become  universal  and  classical,  the  laugh  of  the 
dead,  or  even  cooked  fish.  The  story  blends  mystery  and 
cynicism  in  equal  parts.  It  is  familiar  to  everybody  from 
'  Thousand  nights  and  a  night.  '55  The  story  is  told  most  simply 
in  Kathas.  5 ;  rather  more  elaborately  in  Qukasaptati  5-9 ;  and 
still  more  complicatedly  in  Knowles,  Folk-Tales  of  Kashmir, 
pp.  484  ff .  The  Kathas.  version  is  about  as  follows :  King  Yoga- 
nanda  sees  his  queen  leaning  out  of  the  window,  and  asking 
questions  of  a  Brahman  guest  that  is  looking  up.  That  trivial 
circumstance  throws  the  king  into  a  passion,  and  he  gives  orders 
that  the  Brahman  be  put  to  death.  Then  as  the  Brahman  is 
being  led  off,  a  fish  in  the  market  laughs  aloud,  tho  it  is  dead. 
The  king  stops  the  execution  of  the  Brahman,  and  asks  his 
minister  Qakatala  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery.  On  the 
advice  of  Sarasvati  the  latter  takes  up  a  position  on  the  top 
of  a  palm-tree,  and  soon  sees  a  horrible  female  RaksasI  coming 
past  with  her  children.  When  they  ask  her  for  food,  she  says: 
'Wait,  and  I  will  give  you  to-morrow  the  flesh  of  a  Brahman, 
he  was  not  killed  to-day.'  'Why  was  he  not  killed  to-day?' 
'He  was  not  executed  because  a  fish  in  the  town,  tho  dead, 
laughed  when  it  saw  him.'  'Why  did  the  fish  laugh?'  'The 
fish  said  to  himself,  all  the  king's  wives  are  dissolute,  for  in 
every  part  of  his  harem  are  men  dressed  up  as  women.  Neverthe- 
less, while  these  escape,  an  innocent  Brahman  is  put  to  death — 
and  this  tickled  the  fish  so  that  he  laughed.' 

The  version  of  the  Qukasaptati  goes  the  Kathasaritsagara  one 
or  two  better  in  the  grimness  of  its  cynicism:  King  Vikrama- 
ditya  of  Ujjayini  dines  with  his  beloved  wife  Kamalila.  He 

53  See  also  Indian  Antiquary,  xvi.  66;  xxii.  321;  Bodding,  Folklore  of 
the  Santal  Pargavas,  p.  70;  Jacobs,  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  p.  250.  For 
parallels  outside  of  India,  see  Tawney's  Translation  of  the  Kathdsarit- 
sdgara,  vol.  i.  p.  24,  note. 
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offers  her  roast  fish,  and  she  declines:  'My  lord,  I  am  unable 
to  look  at  these  men,  much  less  to  take  hold  of  them.'  When 
the  fish  heard  that  they,  fried  as  they  were,  broke  into  peals 
of  laughter,  so  that  the  people  of  the  city  heard  it.  Needless 
to  say  Queen  Kamalila  is  just  such  another;  her  exposure  by 
the  wise  maiden,  Balapandita,  is  worked  in  a  much  more  intricate 
fashion  than  in  the  version  of  the  Kathasaritsagara. 

I  may  mention,  finally,  the  enigmatic  smile  of  Moggallana  in 
Dhammapada  Commentary.  His  smile  (sitam)  is  at  the  sight 
of  sundry  visionary  hell  tortures  and  hell  phenomena.  What 
he  finds  to  laugh  at  is  not  at  all  clear:  crying  were  more 
natural.  See  Book  v,  stories  12  and  13 ;  Book  x,  story  6,  and 
Book  xx,  story  6.  Cf.  the  Lakkhana-Samyutha  (Samyutha 
Nikdya,  vol.  ii,  pp.  254-262).  We  may  compare  Pulastya's  laugh 
about  fate,  above  p.  80,  note. 

Similarly  Yama  smiles  mysteriously  when  a  Brahman  comes 
before  him  believing  that  he  had  performed  austerities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  for  fifteen  years.  He  had  in  fact  per- 
formed them  on  the  banks  of  streams  he  mistakenly  thought  to 
be  the  Ganges.  Yama's  smile  means  that  right  penance,  wher- 
ever performed,  is  as  good  as  that  performed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  See  F.  W.  Bain,  A  Digit  of  the  Moon,  p.  75. 


CRYING  BY  ITSELF 

An  impressive  instance  of  the  cry-motif  by  itself  is  contained 
in  Kathasaritsagara  53  ;  and  in  the  Vetala  stories  ( C.  ivadasa  4 ; 
Kathasaritsagara  78 ;  Baital  PachisI  3).56  A  powerful,  generous, 
and  beneficent  king  has  a  Rajput  servitor  and  guard  by  the 
name  of  Viravara.  The  king  has  tested  him  repeatedly,  but 
not  yet  has  come  the  supreme  trial.  Once  upon  a  time  the  king 
hears  a  woman  weeping  in  the  distance,57  a  strange  thing  in 
his  kingdom,  where  there  are  no  poor,  afflicted,  or  oppressed. 
He  sends  Viravara  to  find  out.  When  he  comes  upon  the  woman 
she  explains  that  she  is  Earth,  that  the  king  is  her  righteous 

M  See  Benf ey,  Pancatantra,  i.  414 ;  Dracott,  Simla  Village  Tales,  p.  194. 
A  similar  story  under  the  caption,  'King  Sadrak  and  his  Dewan,'  is  told 
in  Thomas  Bacon,  The  Oriental  Annual,  1839,  pp.  138  ff. 

57  Cf .  the  cry  of  grief  all  around  in  the  city  because  the  Brahman  boy 
Mahipala  has  been  found  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake,  Kathas.  56.  123. 
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lord,  that  he  will  die  on  the  third  day,  and  where  shall  she  then 
obtain  another  such  lord  (subtle,  nattering,  pun  on  the  word 
bhupati,  which  means  'Lord  of  the  Earth,'  but  is  construed 
to  mean  'husband  of  the  Earth').  Viravara  finds  out  that  he 
may  save  the  king's  life  thru  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  son  to 
the  goddess  Candi  (Durga).  The  boy  gladly  consents ;  Viravara 
cuts  oft3  his  head ;  his  daughter  and  wife  from  grief  also  commit 
suicide,  and  finally  Viravara  follows  suit.  But  the  king,  who  has 
followed  them  all  secretly  to  the  scene  of  immolation,  prays  to  the 
goddess  to  accept  his  own  life  as  the  price  for  resuscitating  the 
devoted  family.  The  goddess  stops  him,  brings  to  life  the  family, 
and  the  king  out  of  gratitude  shares  his  kingdom  with  Viravara. 
Several  parallels  to  this  story  are  reported  by  Oesterley,  p.  185, 
and  Tawney,  ii.  257,  and  a  somewhat  similar  narrative  is  given 
in  Kingscote,  Tales  of  the  Sun,  pp.  144  ff.,  182. 

In  the  story  of  Gul  Badshah,  told  by  Swynnerton,  Romantic 
Tales  from  the  Pan  jab,  p.  25  ff.,  the  Princess  Senah  hears  dismal 
wailings  and  meanings  which  no  one  can  explain.  They  dis- 
turb her  peace  of  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  she  makes  the 
solution  of  the  riddle  part  price  of  her  hand.  Needless  to  say 
a  daring  prince  turns  up  obligate,  and  finds  that  the  wails  come 
from  the  soul  of  a  usurer  who  had  died  in  a  good  cause.  He 
together  with  nine  others  had  escorted  a  wedding  party  thru 
the  dark  depths  of  a  forest,  and  all  had  been  massacred  by 
robbers.  Rice  comes  down  from  heaven  for  the  souls  of  the 
nine,  but  for  the  soul  of  the  usurer  come  stones  only.  The  prince 
redeems  the  soul  of  the  usurer  by  finding  some  of  his  hidden 
treasure  and  distributing  it  in  charity.  For  wailing  souls  in 
hell  torments  cf.,  e.  g.,  Catudvara-Jataka  (439),  and  see  Ander- 
son's note  to  the  same,  'A  Pali  Reader,'  p.  118. 

Swynnerton,  p.  157,  has  a  good  anecdote  which  shows  the 
occasional  sardonic  turn  given  to  these  motifs :  A  priest  is  hold- 
ing forth  on  the  torments  of  the  life  to  come,  and  observes  one 
of  his  auditors,  a  poor  farmer,  weeping  profusely.  'Ah,  you 
sinner!'  cried  the  preacher,  interrupting  his  discourse,  'you 
are  crying,  are  you?  My  words  have  struck  home,  have  they? 
You  begin  to  think  of  your  sins,  do  you  ? ' 

'No,  no,'  answered  the  man,  'I  was  not  thinking  of  my  sins 
at  all.  I  was  thinking  of  my  old  he-goat,  that  grew  sick,  and 
died  a  year  ago.  Such  a  loss !  Never  was  a  beard  so  like  the 
beard  of  my  old  he-goat  as  yours. ' 
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The  same  type  is  cited  from  the  Tamil  Katamancari  by  E. 
Strutt  in  The  Orientalist,  vol.  i,  p.  166 :  A  minstrel  sings  a 
ballad  and  waves  his  head  from  side  to  side  as  he  sings.  A 
shepherd  in  the  crowd  sobs  unceasingly.  The  people,  thinking 
that  he  is  crying  from  joy,  say:  'Why  do  you  cry?  don't  do 
so!'  The  shepherd  replies:  'Alas!  one  of  the  sheep  in  my 
flock  was  seized  with  convulsions  causing  distortions  similar  to 
these  (of  the  minstrel).  This  child  also  (evidently  one  of  his 
own),  also  of  a  year  old,  has  suffered  from  them,  and  so  I  weep.' 

Occasionally  there  is  a  lamentation  to  trick  or  mislead:  In 
Mahajanaka-Jataka  (539)  the  chief  Queen  of  King  Arittha- 
janaka  in  Mithila  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Brahman  simulates 
tears  of  joy  at  meeting  with  the  Brahman.  They  play  the 
role  of  sister  and  brother  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
Queen.  In  Day's  Folk-Tales  of  Bengal,  p.  180,  a  young  thief 
disguises  himself  as  a  woman  and  weeps  on  the  pretense  that 
her  son  is  dying.  She  begs  for  a  piece  of  camel's  flesh  to  cure 
her  son,  and  thus  succeeds  in  ferreting  out  a  theft  of  stolen 
treasure.  See  also  the  tricky  interpretation  by  the  gambler 
Thinthakarala  of  the  cry  of  the  statue  Kalavati  in  Kathas.  121. 
174  ff . 

The  type  of  more  or  less  enigmatic  weeping  is  represented 
by  a  point  in  the  Mahanaradakassapa-Jataka  (544).  where  the 
slave  Bijaka  weeps  from  '  weltschmerz, '  believing  that  his 
pious  life  is  bearing  no  fruit.  In  Dhammapada  Commentary, 
Book  I,  story  2,58  Matthakundali  pretends  to  cry  for  the  sun  and 
moon  to  use  as  wheels  for  his  chariot,  and  thus  instructs  his 
father  to  seek  the  truth  thru  the  Act  of  Faith  in  the  Buddha. 
Finally  there  is  some  mysterious,  undefined  weeping  in  Temple, 
Legends  of  the  Panjab,  vol.  i,  p.  14. 

88  Burlingame,  1.  c.,  p.   4S8. 


The  So-called  Epic  of  Paradise. — By  J.  DYNELEY  PRINCE,  Pro- 
fessor in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

The  all-Sumerian  document  entitled  by  Dr.  Stephen  Henry 
Langdoii  "The  Sumerian  Epic  of  Paradise,  Flood,  and  Fall 
of  Man,"  and  published  by  him  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's Publications  of  the  Museum  Section,  Vol.  X,  No.  1,  shows 
no  evidence  of  being  what  Dr.  Langdon  claims  for  it. 

On  pp.  6-7,  Dr.  Langdon,  in  his  synopsis  of  the  supposed 
contents  of  the  inscription,  states  that  this  is  a  poem  inspired 
by  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  that  the  Paradise  existed  in  Dilmun. 
If  we  examine,  however,  Obv.  i.,  1-30  in  the  following  re-transla- 
tion of  the  Epic,  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  description  of 
the  conditions  therein  indicated  does  not  refer  to  a  happy  and 
blissful  country,  but  rather  to  a  territory  which  had  been 
decimated  and  practically  destroyed  by  drought.  It  is  stated 
that  Dilmun  is  a  purified  place  and  a  clean  place;  but  when 
in  lines  13  ff.  we  find  a  very  clear  exposition  of  desolation:  no 
birds  utter  their  cries,  the  mother  (animal)  comes  to  eat  the 
grain  no  more,  the  birds  of  heaven  hatch  their  young  no  more, 
girls  are  given  no  more  in  marriage,  etc.,  while  even  beasts  of 
prey  ravage  no  longer — because  there  is  evidently  nothing  to 
prey  upon,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  expressions  "clean" 
and  "purified  place"  can  only  refer  to  the  cleaned  out  deso- 
lateness  of  the  region.  Reference  to  Obv.  i,  note  6  in  the 
following  Commentary  will  show  that  "clean"  and  "pure" 
are  not  infrequently  used  in  an  evil  sense,  a  fact  which  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Paul  Haupt  in  his  University  lectures. 
I  believe  that  Dilmun  is  probably  the  correct  reading  of  the 
ideogram  thus  read  by  Langdon  (see  Obv.  i,  note  2  below). 

Furthermore,  Obv.  i,  31-38  is  not,  as  Langdon  states,  "a  long 
address  (by  Ninella)  glorifying  the  land  of  Dilmun  and  praising 
its  peace  and  bliss,"  but  a  statement  by  Ninella  to  Ea  that  the 
existing  condition  of  drought  has  arisen  through  the  fate  set 
for  the  territory  by  Ea,  and  is  a  mere  preliminary  to  the  fol- 
,  lowing  petition  for  water,  Obv.  ii.,  1-8. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  singer  asks  for  water 
for  Dilmun  in  Obv.  ii.,  1-8,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case 
if  the  water  in  question  was  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  devastating 
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inundation.  In  Obv.  ii.,  9-19,  there  is  a  promise  that  the  prayer 
for  water  shall  be  answered,  and  that«-Dilmun  shall  once  more 
be  "a  house  of  assembly  of  the  land,"  Obv.  ii.,  17.  Then  fol- 
lows the  actual  promise  of  safety  to  man,  Obv.  ii.,  20-32,  where 
Ea  expressly  states  that  no  man  " shall  be  taken,"  Obv.  ii.,  27, 
and  that  mankind  ' '  may  sleep "  =  "  rest, ' '  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  Obv.  ii.,  30.  In  the  next  section,  Obv.  ii.,  33-46,  the 
fields  received  the  beneficent  waters,  which  culminated,  as  they 
usually  did  in  this  region,  in  the  ninth  month.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  allusion  to  the  Noachian  deluge,  for  we  have  in 
the  .lines,  Obv.  ii.,  43-44  (repeated  twice  below),  the  state- 
ment that  Nintu  the  mother  of  the  land  made  it  (the  land) 
' '  like  fat,  like  fat,  like  butter. ' '  Langdon  thinks  that  this  means 
the  dissolving  of  the  corpses  of  mankind  like'  fat,  etc.;  but 
in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  text  that  men 
were  killed  at  all,  and  secondly,  fat  and  butter  do  not  dissolve 
in  water!  After  a  careful  study  of  the  language  of  the  text, 
I  can  only  conclude  that  in  Obv.  ii.,  27,  the  line  means:  "So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  no  man  shall  be  taken"  (dib-bi  =  cdbaiu 
1  seize '  =  i  take ' ) ,  and  that  this  line  indicates  the  good  intention 
of  the  god,  not  evil,  as  Langdon  thinks. 

Nintu  now  proceeds  to  state  to  Ea  that  she  wants  a  special 
person  allotted  to  her,  Obv.  iii.,  1-8;  and  in  lines  4-8,  in  a 
quadruplet  of  repetitions  uttered  by  the  divine  herald  Isimu, 
she  receives  permission  to  take  charge  of  such  a  one.  Langdon 
takes  this  to  indicate  that  Nintu  is  to  care  for  the  Babylonian 
Noah,  who,  he  thinks,  is  later  mentioned  as  TAG-TUG.  That 
this  protege  of  the  goddess  is  Tagku  (probably  not  TAG-TUG) 
is  very  likely,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  is  the  only 
surviving  man.  Ea,  having  permitted  the  instruction  of  Nintii's 
favorite  by  the  goddess,  now,  after  due  preparation,  gets  into 
his  boat  (Obv.  iii.,  10-12)  and  apparently  goes  himself  to 
inundate  the  fields  of  the  dried-up  land  (13).  It  is  again 
repeated  that  the  inundation  lasted  nine  months  and  that  Nintu 
as  mother  of  the  land  caused  it  to  be  a  fruitful  country:  "like 
fat,  like  fat,  like  butter"  (18). 

Then  follows  what  may  have  been  an  antiphonal  restatement 
of  what  preceded.  Obv.  iii.,  21-28,  again  tells  us  that  Nintu, 
only  this  time  under  the  sobriquet  Ninkurra,  asks  and  receives 
permission  from  Ea  to  care  for  a  particular  person.  The  fol- 
lowing section,  Obv.  iii.,  29-38,  is  a  similar  antiphony  to  Obv. 
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iii.,  9-20  (Obv.  ii.,  33-36),  showing  how  Ea  conducted  the 
inundation  in  person  in  his  own  boat. 

Tagku  now  appears  for  the  first  time  by  name,  Obv.  iii.,  39, 
in  the  section  Obv.  iii.,  39-45,  with  a  curious  phrase:  "Tagku 
accepted,"  or  "agreed,"  but,  as  the  line  is  broken,  we  do  not 
know  to  what.  It  is  probable  that  he  agreed  to  accept  the  charge 
to  be  put  upon  him  by  Nintu  (Ninkurra),  as  she  says  to  him 
that  she  will  purify  him,  apparently  by  ritual  washing,  41 
( ri  =  both  '  wash '  and  '  inundate ' )  and  she  praises  him  as 
the  only  one  allotted  to  her,  i.  e.,  not  the  only  one  left  alive, 
but  the  only  one  whom  she  chose  for  her  special  purpose.  .This 
section  shows  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  the  previous  pas- 
sages the  one  allotted  to  the  goddess  was  Tagku.  I  cannot 
accept  Langdon's  reading  (TAG-TUG)  of  this  name,  which  he 
adopted,  op,  cit.  pp.  66-69  (although  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  with 
reservations,  p.  69),  because  he  wished  to  connect  Tagku  writh 
the  stem  ndxu  'to  rest,'  seen  in  the  Biblical  name  Noah.  It  is 
very  far-fetched  to  attempt  to  get  the  meaning  'rest'  from 
the  meaning  of  tag  'overthrow'  (Delitzsch:  zugrunderichten) , 
and  then  to  couple  tag  with  the  tug-value  of  KU,  simply  because 
KU  means  asobu  'sit  down'!  The  combination  Tag-ku  is 
a  new  one,  and  difficult  to  explain.  It  may  be  similar  to  ur-ku 
'big  dog,'  as  opposed  to  ur-tur  'little  dog.'  In  this  case,  it 
might  mean  'the  great  overthrow^.'  The  pronunciation  of 
the  name  was  probably  Tag-gu,  as  we  find  ku  in  dumu-KU, 
II  R.  48,  33a,  pronounced  dumu-gu.  That  Tag-gu  (ku)  has 
any  significance  bearing  directly  on  this  document  is  highly 
doubtful.  It  is  merely  the  name  of  the  favorite  of  Nintu  (Nin- 
kurra). He  was  apparently  dignified  by  the  compiler  of  the 
inscription  with  the  divine  sign,  to  indicate  that  in  Tag-gu  (ku) 
we  have  a  super-man. 

In  Rev.  i.,  18-25,  there  seems  to  be  an  injunction  to  Tag-gu 
to  go  to  the  temples  of  Ebaraguldu  and  Erabgarau  and  remain 
there.  The  streams  and  canals  are  to  be  filled  as  a  result  of 
the  previously  described  inundation.  In  fact,  the  text  is  unclear 
enough  to  permit  the  supposition  that  this  filling  with  water  has 
been  already  accomplished.  Taggu  is  now  called  the  gardener, 
Rev.  i.,  26,  which  indicates  quite  clearly  Nintu 's  purpose  in 
making  him  her  agent :  she  washed  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
art  of  agriculture  and  irrigation. 

Taggu  then  goes  to  the  temples  mentioned  and  meets  Ea  face 
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to  face  (Rev.  i.,  37-38).  Ea  questions  Taggu  and  receives  the 
reply  that  he  is  the  gardener.  Ea  agrees  to  accept  him  in  this 
character,  and  Taggu  swears  allegiance.  Under  Taggu 's  care, 
vegetation  evidently  increased,  and  then  Ea's  herald  gives  to 
the  goddess  the  great  god's  decree  as  to  the  use  of  the  various 
plants.  It  must  be  noted  that  all  these  utterances  are  permis- 
sive, with  not  a  single  prohibition.  Apparently,  however,  Taggu 
eats  the  amgaru,  or  cassia  plant,  which,  not  having  been  per- 
mitted in  the  preceding  list,  is  therefore  forbidden,  as  a  curse 
is  connected  with  it,  Rev.  ii.,  37 :  "  When  he  who  eats  this  plant 
dies,  he  shall  see  no  more  life  (38)."  This  statement  appears 
to  indicate  that  such  a  transgressor  shall  enjoy  no  life  after 
death.  Only  here  do  I  find  a  parallel  with  the  narrative  in 
Genesis,  and  even  this  may  not  be  a  true  parallel.  This  implica- 
tion as  to  the  cassia  plant  may  merely  indicate  that  it  was  not 
to  be  classed  among  the  edible  vegetation.  The  Anunnaki 
(earth  spirits)  are  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  curse  pro- 
nounced against  Taggu. 

The  goddess,  who  is  now  called  Ningarsag  (clearly  identical 
here  with  Nintu-Ninkurra),  becomes  angry  with  Ea  and  asks 
the  great  god  whether  this  is  to  be  the  reward  for  her  mother- 
hood. Ea  then  allots  to  her  two  shrines  in  the  city  where  her 
name  shall  be  honored.  The  next  lines,  Rev.  ii.,  45-47,  are  very 
obscure.  The  sense  seems  to  be  that  the  head,  foot  and  eye, 
i.  e.,  the  entire  person,  of  the  goddess's  protege  shall  remain  like 
that  of  other  men.  He  is  to  suffer  no  physical  injury  from  eat- 
ing the  cassia  plant,  and  is  to  remain  as  the  teacher  of  agri- 
culture and  irrigation,  but  must  die  the  death  of  mankind. 

In  Rev.  iii.,  a  council  of  the  gods  seems  to  be  alluded  to  which 
decides  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  disease.  Then  follow  a 
series  of  formulae  of  worship  (really  incantation  rubrics)  to 
certain  deities  who  control  the  various  human  ills.  A  number 
of  powerful  deities  are  now  specified  as  having  been  commis- 
sioned to  control  the  people  with  certain  distinct  functions,  and 
these  gods  are  herein  ritually  identified  with  certain  other 
deities  (Rev.  iii.,  45-49).  In  this  list  Nintulla  is  allotted  to 
Magan,  and  Ensagme  to  Dilmun.  The  entire  inscription  closes 
with  the  usual  praise  formula,  Glory  be ! 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  purely  ritual  tendency- 
writing.  The  various  perfectly  evident  antiphonies  confirm 
this  idea,  while  the  arbitrary  rubrics  of  identification  of  god 
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with  god  at  the  close,  and  the  constant  submission  to  Ea  as  the 
supreme  deity,  would  seem  to  show  that  we  have  here  a  pro- 
duction of  the  Ea-cult,  possibly  drawn  from  various  sources. 
The  compiler  has  used  the  annual  drought  and  its  subsequent 
relief  by  the  annual  floods  as  a  staff  age,  around  which  to  build 
a  special  adoration  of  Ea,  with  the  lesson  contained  in  the 
hymn  (for  it  was  really  a  hymn)  that  the  flood  must  be  con- 
trolled by  a  gardener  who  appears  here  as  a  special  person, 
possibly  semi-divine,  working  under  the  direction  of  Nintu,  the 
mother  of  the  land,  but  always  with  the  consent  of  Ea.  This 
view  of  the  inscription  is  so  different  from  that  held  by  Dr. 
Langdon  that  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  give  a  retranslation 
of  the  entire  text;  for,  while  Dr.  Langdon  has  upheld  his 
reputation  as  a  most  expert  Assyriologist  in  his  copy  of  the 
text,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  agree  with  him  as  to  his  general 
deductions.  The  Assyriological  world  should  be  grateful  to 
Dr.  Langdon  for  having  placed  before  it  so  interesting  and 
instructive  a  document.  I  am  far  from  believing  that  my  own 
view  as  to  this  problem  is  the  only  possible  one,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  welcome  any  new  light  on  this  complicated  question. 
I  have  consulted  as  to  this  work  Dr.  F.  A.  Vanderburgh,  and 
Messrs.  Kraeling  and  Maynard  of  the  Columbia  Assyrian 
Seminar. 

The  text  is  divisible  into  twenty-four  sections,  according  to 
the  sense,  generally  discussed  above,  which  are  indicated  as 
follows:  (A.)  Obv.  i.,  1-30;  (B.)  Obv.  i.,  31-38;  (c.)  Obv.  ii., 
1-8;  (D.)  Obv.  ii.,  9-19;  (E.)  Obv.  ii.,  20-32;  (F.)  Obv.  ii.,  33-46; 
(G.)  Obv.  iii.,  1-8;  (H.)  Obv.  iii.,  9-20;  (i.)  Obv.  iii.,  21-28;  (j.) 
Obv.  iii.,  29-38;  (K.)  Obv.  iii.,  39-45;  (L.)  Rev.  i.,  1-17;  (M.) 
Rev.  i.,  18-25;  (N.)  Rev.  i.,  26-29;  (o.)  Rev.  i.,  35-48;  (p.)  Rev. 
ii.,  7-15;  (Q.)  Rev.  ii.,  16-33;  (R.)  Rev.  ii.,  33-39;  (s.)  Rev.  ii., 
40-44;  (T.)  Rev.  ii.,  45-47;  (u.)  Rev.  iii.,  6-23;  (v.)  Rev.  iii., 
24-41;  (w.)  Rev.  iii.,  42-50;  (x.)  Rev.  iii.,  51. 

Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following 
list  of  emendations  made  by  him  as  a  result  of  a  re-reading 
of  the  original.  Some  of  these  I  have  incorporated  in  the  text. 
Obv.  i.,  15,  17,  18 :  ub  for  te;  19 :  add  nu.  Obv.  ii.,  24 :  ding 
for  e-a;  25,  us-a-ni  for  ID-a-ni.  Obv.  iii.,  1 :  hi  for  gi;  1,  5,  8 : 
dNin-sar  for  dNin-tu;  2,  22:  zuk-ra  for  ma-ra;  4,  5,  7,  8:  ub 
for  te;  11,  31:  the  fraction  sign  %  for  maskim;  21:  bi  for 
gi.  Rev.  i.,  18,  19,  35,  36,  46,  47:  Jastrow  doubts  the  readings 
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E-bara  and  E-rab;  42:  saw,  Br.  4681,  for  Ur(?)-dmgir;  48: 
si-gi  for  zi.  Rev.  ii.,  34:  substitute  lugal-mu  for  ud-bi-a;  34: 
bi  for  tfe(<7)  ;  40,  42:  htZ-a  '  rebelliously, '  for  gus-a.  Rev.  iii., 
7:  &es-ki  for  efi-zi  and  supply  dNin-(ab)  ;  25:  aft  (LIT),  Br. 
8866,  for  utul;  42 :  tu-ne-en-na  sur-ra-,  for  tu-ne-en-na-as  gar-ra-. 

TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION 

OBVERSE  I. 
.(A.)        1     (e-ne-ba-)  dm  e-ne-ba-dm  me-en-ci-en 

They  that  are  cut  off,  they  that  are  cut  off  are  ye ! 

2  (kur)  Dilmun-ki-azag-ga-dm 

In  the  land  of  Dilmun  which  is  a  purified  place. 

3  (ki-azag-)ga  e-ne-ba-dm  me-en-ci-en 

in  the  purified  place,  they  that  die  are  ye ! 

4  ...     kur  Dilmun  ki-azag-ga-dm 

.     .     .     the  land  of  Dilmun  is    (verily)    a  purified 
place. 

5  kur  Dilmun  ki-azag-ga-dm  kur  Dilmun  el-dm 

The  land  of  Dilmun  is  a  purified  place;   the  land  of 
Dilmun  is  a  clean  place. 

6  kur  Dilmun  el-dm  kur  Dilmun  lag-lag-ga-dm 

The  land  of  Dilmun  is  clean ;  the  land  of  Dilmun  is 
cleaned  (out). 

7  ds-ni-ne  Dilmun-ki-a  u-ne-in-na(d) 
Lonely  in  Dilmun  they  lie  down  (now)  ; 

8  ki  dEn-ki  dam-a-ni-da  ba-an-da-nd-a-ba 
Where  Ea  with  his  consort  used  to  lie  ; 

9  ki-bi  el-dm  ki-bi  lag-lag-ga-dm 

that  place  is  clean;  that  place  is  cleaned  (out). 

10  ds-ni-ne 

Lonely  [in  Dilmun  they  lie  down  (now)  ] 

11  ki  dEn-ki  dNin-el-la  ba-an-da-nd-a-ba 
where  Ea  with  Ninella  used  to  lie  down; 

12  ki-bi  el-dm  (ki-bi  lag-lag-ga-dm} 

that  place  is  clean  (that  place  is  cleaned  out) 

13  Dilmun-ki-a  u-nag-ga-gu  dug-dug  (KA-KA)  nu-mu- 

ni-bi 
In  Dilmun  the  raven ( ?)  utters  his  cry  no  more; 

14  dar-gu-e  gu-dar-G\]-ri  mi-mu-ni-ib-bi 
the  cock  utters  his  cock-crow  no  more ; 

15  ur-gu-la  sag-gis  nu-ub-ra-ra 
the  lion  slays  no  more ; 
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16  ur-bar-ra-ge  sil  nu-ub-kar-ri 

by  the  wolf  the  lamb  is  seized  no  more. 

17  lik-ku  mas  gam-gam  nu-ub-ba 

The  dog  by  the  crouching  kids  is  feared  no  more. 

18  tud(f)  se-kur-kur-e  nu-ub-ba 

The  mother  (animal)  to  eat  the  grain  comes  no  more; 

19  nu-mu-un-zu  dim-sil-ra-bi    .     .-nu-     .     .-ba 

seed  of  her  body(?)  for  her  young  lambs  (she  pro- 
duces no  more?). 

20  musen  (GU)-e  an-na  dim-bi  nu    .    .    .    .-e 

The  birds  of  heaven  their  young  (hatch  no  more?) 

21  tu-GU-e  sag-nu-mu-un-da-sub-e 
The  doves  lay  no  more. 

22  igi-gig-e  (igi-)gig  me-en  nu-mu-un-ni-bi 

"Eye  ache  thou  art  eye  ache"   no  longer  is  said. 

23  sag-gig-gi  sag-gig  me-en  nu-(mu-un-ni-bi) 
"Headache  thou  art  headache"  no  longer  is  said. 

24  um-ma-bi  um-ma  me-en  nu-(mu-un-ni-bi) 

"Old  woman  thou  art  an  old  woman"   no  longer  is 
said. 

25  ab-ba-bi  ab-ba  me-en  nu- (mu-un-ni-bi) 

1 '  Old  man  thou  art  an  old  man ' '  no  longer  is  said. 

26  ki-el  a-nu-tu-a-ni  eri-a  nu-mu-ni-ib-sig-gi 

The  girl  in  a  city  where  no  water  is  poured  they  give 
not  (in  marriage). 

27  gain  id-da  bal-e-mi-de  nu-mu-ni-bi 

That  a  man  has  crossed  the  canal,  no  more  is  said. 

28  libir-e  X-e  nu-mu-nigin 

The  temple  servant  to  his  office  (?)  no  longer  turns. 

29  lul-e  e-lu-lam  nu-mu-ni-bi 

"A  lie  thou  hast  lied"   no  more  is  said. 

30  galam  eri-ka  i-dur  (KU)  nu-mu-(ni-bi) 

"The  notable  dwells  in  the  city"  (no  more  is  said). 

(H.)      31     dNin-el-la  a-a-ni  dEn-ki-ra  gu-mu-na-de-a 
Ninella  to  Ea  her  father  spoke : 

32  eri  mu-e-sig  eri  mu-e-sig  nam  mu-sum-ma-za 

A  city  thou  hast  given,  but  a  fate  thou  hast  set  for  it. 

33  Dilmun  eri  mu-e-sig  eri  (mu-e-sig  nam  mu-sum-ma-za) 
In  Dilmun  a  city  thou  hast  given,  a  city  (thou  hast 

given,  but  a  fate  thou  hast  set  for  it). 
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34  (.     .     .     .)     mu-e-sig     eri(mu-e-sig    nam    mu-sum- 

ma-za) 

(.     .     .     .)   thou  hast  given  a  city  (thou  hast  given, 
but  a  fate  thou  hast  set  for  it). 

35  ....  id-da  nu-un-tuk-a  * 
.     .     .     .  no  canal  it  has  any  longer 

36  ....  (eri)  mu-e-sig    eri(mu-e-sig    nam   mu-sum- 

ma-za) 

.     .     .     .   (a  city)  thou  hast  given,  a  city  (thou  hast 
given,  but  a  fate  thou  hast  set  for  it). 

37  ...     .-da 

38  ....  a  ....  a 

OBVERSE   II. 

(c.)        1     gir-ma-an-gal-la-za  a  ge-im-ta-e-de 

Into  thy  great  territory  (fields)  may  the  waters  flow 
(again) 

2  eri-zu  a  ge-gdl-la  gu-mu-ra-nag-nag 
May  thy  city  drink  water  in  abundance 

3  Dilmun  a  ge-gal-la  (gu-mu-ra-nag-nag} 
May  Dilmun  drink  water  in  abundance 

4  dul  a-ses-a-zu  dul  a  dug-ga  ge-im-(ta-da-du-ne) 

To  thy  pool  of  bitter  (stagnant)   water  may  a  pool 
of  sweet  water  flow 

5  eri-zu  e  gu-qar-ra  kalam-ma-ka  ge-a 

May  thy  city  be  the  house  of  assembly  of  the  land 

6  Dilmun-ki  e  (gu-qar-ra  kalam-ma-ka  ge-a) 

May  Dilmun  be  the  house  (of  assembly  of  the  land) 

7  i(NI)-de-su  dBabbar  ud-de-a 
Now,  0  Sungod,  shine  forth 

8  dBal>bar  an-na  gub-bi-e 

O  Sungod  in  heaven  do  thou  stand  (appear) 

(D.)        9     gir-du-a  du(GABA)-ezen-ki-na-ta 
He  that  walks  in  Du-ezen-ki-na 

10  ....  sugur  (f)-e  dNanna(r)-a-ta 

.     .     .     .  the  enclosure  (?)  with  the  Moongod 

11  ka-a-ki-a-lag(~DU.D~(])-ta     a-dug-ki-ta     mu-na-ra-gub 


From  the  mouth  of  the  earth  when  he  comes,  with 
sweet  waters  of  the  earth  he  shall  stand  forth  for 
thee  (give  thee;  present  thee  with) 
JAOS  36. 
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12  gir-ma-an-gal-la-na  a  im-ta-e  (DUL.DU)-de 

To  his  great  territory   (fields)   the  waters  shall  go 
forth 

13  eri-ni  a  ge-gdl-la  im-ta-nag-nag 

His  city  shall  drink  water  in  abundance 

14  Dilmun-ki  a  ge  (-gal-la  im-ta-nag-nag) 
Dilmun  shall  drink  water  in  abundance 

15  dul  a  ses-a-ni  a-dug-ga  na-nam 

His  pool  of  bitter  (stagnant)  waters  shall  be  a  pool 
of  sweet  waters 

16  a-sag  (LIB)  qar-ra  nam-a-ni  se-mu-na-ab-f 
Fields  of  assembly    .     .     .    .  ^ 

17  eri-ni  e  gu-qar-ra  kalam-ma-ka  na-nam 

His  city  a  house  of  assembly  of  the  land  shall  be 

18  Dilmun-ki  e  gu  (-qar-ra  kalam-ma-ka  na-nam) 
Dilmun  shall  be  a  (house  of  assembly  of  the  land) 

19  l(NI)-de-su  dBal)l)ar  ud-de-a  ur-ge  na-nam-ma 
Now  verily  it  shall  be  that  the  Sungod  shall  shine 

forth 

(E.)      20    ds-ni  (NI)  GIS-KU-PI-GI  tuk-a 

The  only  one,  he  who  possesses  knowledge  (?) 

21  dNin-tu  ama  kalam-ma-su 

to  Nin-tu  the  mother  of  the  land 

22  dEn-ki-ge  GIS-KU-PI-GI  tuk-a 
Ea  he  who  possesses  knowledge 

23  d Nin-tu  (ama  kalam-ma-su) 

even  to  Nin-tu  (the  mother  of  the  land) 

24  us-a-ni  dirig  ba-an-si-in-dun 

his  full  counsel  in  the  temple  he  revealed  to  her  (-si-) 

25  us-a-ni  gi-a  X-X-e  ba-an-si-X-'K-e 
his  counsel 

26  us-a-ni  bar-su  mag-dug  sa-ba-ra-an-zi-zi 

his  counsel  in  secret  mightily   (and)   graciously  he 
imparted  to  her 

27  gu-ne-in-de  md-ra  galu  nu-mu-un-dib-bi 

he  spake :  ' '  for  me  no  man  shall  be  taken ' ' 

28  dEn-ki-ge  gu-ne-in-de 
Ea  spake 

29  zi  an-na  ni-pad 

in  the  name  of  heaven  he  swore 
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30  nd-a  ma-ra  nd-a  ma-ra  enim-ni 

1 '  let  them  sleep  for  me ;  let  them  sleep  for  me ' '  was 
his  word 

31  dEn-ki-ge  a  dDam-gal-nun-na  enim-ni  mi-ni-in-dug 
Ea,  the  father  of  Damgalnunna,  his  word  he  uttered 

32  Nin-gar-sag-gd-ge  asag-ga  ba-ni-in-ri 
The  fields  of  Ninharsag  I  will  inundate 

(F.)      33     asag-ga  su-ba-ni-in-ti  a  dEn-Jci-ga-Jca 
the  fields  received  the  waters  of  Ea 

34  ud-ds-dm  iti-ds-a-ni 

It  was  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 

35  ud-min-dm  iti-min-a-ni 

It  was  the  second  day  of  the  second  month 

36  ud-es-dm  iti-es-a-ni 

It  was  the  third  day  of  the  third  month 

37  ud-lim-dm  iti-lim-a-ni 

It  was  the  fourth  day  of  the  fourth  month 

38  ud-id-dm  (iti-id-a-ni) 

It  was  the  fifth  day  (of  the  fifth  month) 

39  ud-as-dm  (iti-as-a-ni) 

It  was  the  sixth  day  (of  the  sixth  month) 

40  ud-imin-dm  (iti-imin-a-ni) 

It  was  the  seventh  day  (of  the  seventh  month) 

41  ud-ussu-dm  (iti-ussu-a-ni) 

It  was  the  eighth  day  (of  the  eighth  month) 

42  ud-elim-dm  iti-elim-a-ni  iti  nam-sal-a-ka 

It  was  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  the  month 
of  the  spreading  out  of  the  waters 

43  ia(NI}-lum-gim  ia(NI)-lum-gim  ia(NI)-dug-nun-na- 

gim 
Like  fat,  like  fat,  like  butter 

44  (dNin-tu)  ama  Jcalam-ma-Jca 
(Nin-tu),  the  mother  of  the  land 

45  ......     ?     .    . 

46  in-tu-ud 

made  (created)  it. 

OBVERSE   III. 

(G.)        1     dNin-tu  gu-id-da-gd-su  mi-ni-ib-bi 

Nintu  on  the  bank  of  the  river  spake  (replied)  to  him 
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2  dEn-ki-ge  md-ra  im-da-lal  e-ne  im-da-lal  e-ne 

By  Ea  this  one  has  been  allotted  for  me;    this  one 
has  been  allotted 

3  sukkal-a-ni  dlsim  ne  gu  mu-na-de-e 
His  herald  Isimu  thus  spake  to  her 

4  galu  dumu  sdg-ga  e-ne  nu-mu-un-zu  ub-bi 

the  son  of  man,  that  pious  one,  as  thy  seed  reverence 
him 

5  dNin-tu  sdg-ga  e-(ne  nu-mu-un-zu  iib-bi) 

0  Nin-tu,  that  pious  one  (as  thy  seed  reverence  him) 

6  sukkal-a-ni  dlsimu  (?)  ne  mu-na-ni-ib-gi-gi 
His  herald  Isimu  thus  replies  to  her 

7  galu-dumu  sdg-ga  e-ne  nu-mu-un-zu  ub-bi 

the  son  of  man,  that  pious  one,  as  thy  seed  reverence 
him 

8  dNin-tu  sdg(-ga  e-ne  nu-mu-un-zu,  ub-bi) 

0  Nintu,  that  pious  one,  as  thy  seed  reverence  him 


(H.)        9     lugal-mu  ni(IM.)-dirig-ga-ri  ni(IM.)-dirig-ga-ri 

My  king  (Ea),  who  is  clothed  with  awfulness,  who 
is  clothed  with  awfulness 

10  gir-ni  ds-a  gis  md-a  ne-in-gub  (DU) 
his  foot  first  upon  the  ship  he  placed 

11  2  gu-ma  maskim-ma  nam-mi-in-gub  (DU) 
Two  guards  he  placed  for  himself 

12  gaba  im-ma-an-tab  gibil  im-ma-an-su-te(g') 

He  strengthened  the  outside  fabric  (of  the  ship  ?)  ; 
with  fire  he  purified  it  (?) 

13  dEn-ki-ge  asag-ga  ba-ni-in-ri 
Ea  had  inundated  the  fields 

14  asag-ga  su-ba-ni-in-ti  a  dEn-ki-ga-ka 
the  fields  had  received  the  waters  of  Ea 

15  ud-ds-dm  iti-ds-a-ni 

It  was  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 

16  ud-min-dm  iti-min-a-ni 

It  was  the  second  day  of  the  second  month 

17  ud-elim-dm  iti-elim-a-ni  iti-nam-sal-a-ka 

It  was  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  the  month 
of  the  spread  of  the  waters 
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1ST    iaCNIJ-lum-gim  ia(NI)-lum-gim  ia(NI)-dug-nun-na- 

gim 
like  fat  like  fat  like  butter 

19  ......    »& 

20  dNin-tu  (ama  kalam-ma-ka)  in-tu-ud 

Nin-tu,  the  mother  of  the  land,  made  (created)  it. 

(i.)       21     dNin-kur-ra  (gu-id-da-gd-su)  mi-ni-ib-(bi) 

Ninkurra  on  the  bank  of  the  river  spake   (replied) 
to  him 

22  dEn-ki-ge  md-ra  im(-da-lal  e-ne  im-da-lal  e-ne) 

0  Ea,  for  me  this  one  is  allotted,  this  one  is  allotted 

23  sukkal-a-ni  dlsimu  ne(gu-mu-na-de-e) 
his  herald  Isimu  thus  spake  to  her 

24  galu-dumu  sdg-ga  e-ne  mi-mu-un-zu  te-~bi 

the  son  of  man  that  pious  one  as  thy  seed  take  him 

25  dNin-kur-ra  sdg-ga  e-ne  nu-mu-un-zu  te-'bi 

O  Ninkurra,  that  pious  one  as  thy  seed  take  him 

26  sukkal-a-ni  dlsimu  ne  mu-na-ni-ib-gi-gi 
his  herald  Isimu  thus  replies  to  her 

27  gain  -dumu  sdg-ga  e-ne  su-in-X-in 

the  son  of  man,  that  pious  one,   (as  thy  seed  take 
him  ?) 

28  dNin-kur-ra  sdg-(ga  e-ne  su-in-X-ni) 

0  Ninkurra,  that  pious  one  (as  thy  seed  take  him  ?) 

(j.)      29     lugal-mu  ni(TM.)-dirig-ga-ri 

My  king  (Ea),  clothed  in  awfulness,  clothed  in  awful- 
ness 

30  gir-ni  as-a  md-a  ne-in-gub  (DU) 

his  foot  first  upon  the  ship  he  placed 

31  2  gu-ma  maskim-ma  nam-mi-in-gub  (DU) 
two  guards  he  placed  for  himself 

32  gaba  in-ma-an-tab  gibil  im-ma-ni-su-te 

he  strengthened  the  outside  fabric    (of  the  ship)  ; 
with  fire  he  purified  it  (?) 

33  dEn-ki-ge  asag  ba-ni-in-ri 
Ea  inundated  the  fields 

34  asag-ga  su-~ba-ni-in-ti  a  dEn-ki-ga-ka 
the  fields  received  the  waters  of  Ea 

35  nd  as-dm  iti-ds-a-ni 

The  first  day  of  the  first  month 
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36  ud-elim-dm  iti-elim-a-ni  iti-nam-sal-a-ka 

It  was  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  the  month 
of  the  spreading  of  the  waters 

37  ia  ( NI )  -lum-gim  ia  ( NI )  -lum-gim  ia  ( NI )  -dug-nun-na- 

gim 
Like  fat,  like  fat,  like  butter 

38  dNin-kur-ra  ia(NI)-lum  (in-tu-ud) 
Ninkurra  made  (created)  it. 

(K.)     39     dTag-ku  sal-ni-dim  in- 

Tagku  accepted,  he     .... 

40  dNin-tu(d)-ri  dTag-ku-ra  gu  mu-na-de-e 
Nintu  to  Tagku  spake 

41  na-ga-e-ri  na-ri-mu     .... 

Verily  I  will  purify  thee ;  my  purification    .... 

42  gu  ga-ra-dug  (?)  enim-enim-mu 
I  will  say  to  thee  my  words 

43  galu  ds-dm  md-ra  im-da-lal  (e-ne  im-da-lal  e-ne) 

the  only  man  for  me  has  been  allotted  that  one,  has 
been  allotted  that  one 

44  dEn-ki-ge  md-ra  im(-da-lal  e-ne  im-da-lal  e-ne) 

0  Ea  for  me  has  been  allotted,  that  one  has  been 
allotted,  that  one 

45  igi-im-i.-e-     .... 


REVERSE   I. 

Twelve  lines  broken 
(L.)      13     ....  sal-ni-dim  igi  im-     .     .     . 

he  agreed  he  saw  (or)  has  been  shown 
14 

15  ....     a-na     .... 

16  ....     sag  gis-sar  a-     .... 

17 

(M.)     18     (e  bara  gu-ul-du-}~ba  DU-wm 
To  Ebaraguldu  go 

19  e-rdb-ga-ra-an-ba  D'U-um 
To  Erabgaran  go 

20  e-a  tu(K1]1)-su-nun-tu  (KU f ).-to-fliti  ge-dur(K\J) 
In  the  temple  may  my  guide  ( ?)  dwell  (or  'sit') 

21  dEn-ki-ge  tu(KU)-su-nun-tu-mu  ge-ne-in-dur(KU) 
May  Ea  my  guide  ( ?)  dwell  in  it 
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22  2  gu-ma  (maskim-ma)  a-si-si-da-ni 
Two  attendants  who  fill  with  water 

23  e  a-ne-in-si 

shall  fill  the  streams  with  water 

24  pa  a-ne-in-si 

the  canals  they  shall  fill  with  water 

25  KI-UD  a-ne-in(-de  or  -si) 

The  dried  up  place  they  shall  irrigate    (fill  with 
water?) 

(N.)     26    nu-gis-sar  a-na  NE     .... 
The  gardener  what     .... 
27    guzal(NI)  gu-da  im-si-in-     .     .  •  .     . 


28  a-ba  me-en  gis-sar    .... 

Who  is  it  who  the  garden     .     .     .     .     ? 

29  dEn-ki-ge  nu-gis-sar  (-ra    .     .     .     .) 
Ea  to  the  gardener     .... 

Four  lines  broken 
(o.)      34    ...     ,-im-ma-     .... 

35  fi-bara-gu-ul-du-ba  im-ma-an-gen(D~(J) 
To  Ebaraguldu  he  went 

36  fi-rab-ga-ra-an-ba  im-ma-an-genCD'U)  ur-ra-ni  ne-in- 

mal-e 
To  Erabgaran  he  went,  his  seat  he  took 

37  dEn-ki-ge  igi-ni  im-ma-an-sig-sig  mudur  su-ne-in-gdba 
Ea  looked  upon  him  with  a  sceptre  he  confronted  him 

38  dEn-ki-ge  dTag-ku-ra  gir  im-ma-an-gub  (DU) 
Ea  before  Tag-ku  stood  up 

39  e-na  al-de-de-e  gdl(IK)-kid  gdl(IK)-kid 

In  his  temple  he  commanded:    open  the  door;    open 
the  door 

40  a-ba  me-en  za-e  me-en 
Who  art  thou  ? 

41  md-e  nu-gis-sar  gul-si  gis-ma- 

I  am  a  gardener  full  of  joy     .     .     .     . 

42  sam-su  ga-mu-ra-ab-sig 

at  a  price  I  will  appoint  thee 

43  dTag-ku  sag-gul-la-ni-ta  e-e  gdl(IK)-ba-an-kid 
Tag-ku  with  heart  full  of  joy  the  temple's  door  he 

opened. 
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44  dEn-ki-ge  dTag-ku-ra  sal-ni-dim 
Ea  unto  Tag-ku  consented 

45  gul-as  gar-ra-na  ba-na-ab-sum-mu 
Joyfully  as  his  gift  he  gave  unto  him 

46  fi-bara-gu-ul-du-ba  ba-na-ab-sum-mu 
For  Ebaraguldu  he  gave  it  to  him 

47  .  fi-rab-ga-ra-an-ba  ba-na-ab-sum-mu 

For  Erabgaran  he  gave  it  to  him 

48  dTag-ku    sal-ni-dim    gub    mu-na-ab-si-gi    su    mu-na- 

sig(PA)-gi 

Tag-ku  accepted  it  his  left  hand  he  waved ;  his  hand 
he  waved 


REVERSE   II. 

Several  lines  illegible 
(P.) 


7 

8 

(u     .     .     . 

.     im-ma-)  -an-md  (SAR) 

The  plant 

.     .     .     .     grew 

9 

(u     .     .     . 

.     im-ma-)  -an-md  (SAR) 

The  plant 

.     .     .     .     grew 

10 

(u     .     .     . 

.     im-ma-)  an-md  (SAR) 

The  plant 

.     .     .     .     grew 

11 

(u     .     .     . 

.     im-)ma-  an-md  (SAR) 

The  plant 

.     .     .     .     grew 

12 

(The  plant 

.     .     .     .     grew) 

13 

(The  plant 

.     .     .     .     grew) 

14  u  (.     .     .     .)  im-ma-an-md  (SAR) 
The  plant     ....     grew 

15  dEn-ki-ge  md-ra  im-da-lal  e-ne  im-da-lal  e-ne 

O  Ea  for  me  has  been  allotted  this  one,  has  been 
allotted  this  one 

(Q.)      16     sukkal-a-ni  dlsimu  ne  gii-mu-na-de-e 
His  herald  Isimu  thus  spake  to  her 

17  u  ma-e  nam-bi  li-ne-f 

As  for  the  plants  their  fate  I  (have  determined) 

18  a-na-dm  ne-e  a-na-dm  ne-e 

What  is  this,  what  is  this  (said  she) 
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19  sukkal-a-ni  dlsimu  ne  mu-na-ni-gi-gi 
His  messenger  Isimu  thus  replied  to  her 

20  (lugal)-mu  u-gis  mu-na-ab-bi 

My  king  (Ea)  as  to  the  woody  vegetation  has  decreed 

21  mu-na-kud-de  ba-kur-e 

He  may  cut  off  from  it ;  he  may  eat  it 

22  lugal-mu  u-gurun  mu-na-ab-bi 

My  king  as  to  fruit-bearing  plant  has  decreed 

23  mu-na-sir(BU)-ri  ba-kur-e 

He  may  tear  off  from  it ;   he  may  eat  of  it 

24  lugal-mu  u-.     .     .     .-mu 

My  king  as  to  the     ....     plant  (has  decreed) 

25  mu-na-kud-de  ba- (kur-e) 

He  may  cut  off  from  it ;  he  may  eat  of  it 
,26     lugal-mu  u-a-gug  (PA.SAR)  mu-(na-ab-bi) 

My  king  as  to  the     ....     plant  has  decreed 

27  mu-na-sir(^B\3}-ri  ba-kur-e 

He  may  tear  off  from  it ;  he  may  eat  of  it 

28  (lugal-mu}  u     .     .     .     .-tu-tu  mu-na-ab-bi 
My  king  as  to  the     ....     has  decreed 

29  (mu-na-kud-de)  ba-(kur-e) 

He  may  cut  off  from  it ;   he  may  eat  of  it 

30  (lugal-mu  u    .     .     .     .)  mu-(na-ab-bi) 

My  king  as  to  the     ....     plant  has  decreed 

31  (mu-na-sir(B\]}-ri  ba  kur-e) 

He  may  cut  off  from  it ;  he  may  eat  of  it 

32  (lugal-mu  u    .     .     .     .     mu-na-ab-bi) 

My  king  as  to  the     ....     plant  has  decreed 

33  ( mu-na-kud-de  )ba-(  kur-e ) 

He  may  cut  off  from  it ;  he  may  eat  of  it 

(R.)      34     (lugal-mu)  u)-am-ga-ru  mu-na-ab-bi 

(My  king)  as  to  the  cassia  plant  has  decreed 

35  (mu-na-sir(BIJ)-ri  ba-kur-e 

He  tore  off  from  it ;  he  ate  of  it 

36  ....    u  nam-bi  ne-in-tar  sab-ba  ba-ni-in-di 
(Cassia  ?)  the  plant  whose  fate  he  had  determined, 

to  it  he  went 

37  dNin-gar-sag-gd-ge  mu  dEn-ki  nam-erim  ba-an-kud 
Ninharsag,  in  the  name  of  Ea,  a  curse  uttered 
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38  i-de  na-am-ti-la  en-na  ba-ug(?)-gi-a  i-de  ba-ra-an-bar- 

ri-en 

The  face  of  life,  at  the  time  when  he  dies,  he  shall 
not  behold 

39  dA-nun-na-ge-ne  sagar-ta  im-mi-in-dur-tur  (KU-KU)- 

ru-ne-es 
The  Anunnaki  in  the  dust  sat  down 

(s.)      40     lul-a  dEn-lil-ra  mu-na-ra-ab-bi 
Angrily  to  Enlil  she  spake 

41  md-e  dNin-gar-sag-gd  mu-e-si-du-mu-un  a-na-dm  nig- 

ba-mu 

'.  I  Ninharsag  have  borne  thee  children;    what  is  my 
reward  ? 

42  dEn-lil  tu  lul-a  mu-na-ib-gi-gi 

Enlil  the  begetter  angrily  replied  to  her 

43  za-e  dNin-gar-sag-gd  mu-e-du-mu-un-nam 
Thou  Ninharsag  hast  borne  me  children 

44  uru-md  2  gis-mal  ga-ri-du(~KAK)  mu-zu  ge-pad-di 
In  my  city  2  thrones  I  will  make  for  thee  (and)  thy 

name  shall  be  called  on  (there) 

(T.)      45     ....     sag-ni  ds-dm  im-ma-an-pes-pes 

.     .     .     .    his  head  like  the  others  is  fashioned 

46  (gir)-ni  ds-dm  im-ma-an-bur-bur 

his  foot  ( ?)  like  the  others  is  designed 

47  igi-ni  ds-dm  gibil  ne-in-gar 

his  eye  like  the  others  is  endowed  with  light 

REVERSE  in. 

About  five  lines  mutilated 
(u.)       6     ....     ne  en  dEn-lil     .... 
....     thus  (?)  Enlil     .... 

7  .     .     .     .    tie  Ses-ki    .... 

8  ...     .-su  ma-du-ne  en  dNin-(ib)     .... 

To     ....     they  went  the  lord  god     .... 

9  ...     .-su  mu-du-ne  en     .     .     .     . 

To     ....     they  went  the  lord     .... 

10  f  ^ni-me-a  zi(?)-mu-mu  f  ?  mu     ...     . 

11  ....     

12  dNin-gar-sag-gd-ge  ?  im     .     .     .     . 
Lines  13-16  illegible 
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17  ....     te  be-an-     .... 

18  dNin-gar-sag-gd-ge  e  f-im-ma-an-    .... 
Ninharsag     .... 

19  dEn-lil    ....    su-ga-ni  ba-an-tub  (KU)  -bi-es 
En-lil     ....    they  rested  (?) 

20  li-im-ra-an-ag-es 

They  gave  attention  to  it  ( ?)  ;   they  consulted  about 

it  (?)• 

21  nam-im-ma-an-tar-es 
Fate  they  declared 

22  su-li  im-ra-an-bur-ru-us 
Destiny  they  fixed 

23  dNin-gar-sag-gd-ge     v  •  -.v  v.  •  .      -la-na  ba-ni-in-tub 

(KU) 
Ninharsag     ....     rested  (?) 

(v.)      24    ses-mu  a-na-zu  a-ra-gig  (MI) 

My  brother  in  what  way  art  thou  distressed  ? 

25  «&(LIT)-mw  ma-gig  (MI) 

my  cattle  are  distressed  for  me 

26  dAb-u  im-ma-ra-an-tu-ud 
Ab-u  has  been  created  for  thee 

27  ses-mu  a-na-zu  a-ra-gig  (MI) 

My  brother  in  what  way  art  thou  distressed? 

28  u-tul-mu  ma-gig  (MI) 

My  flocks  are  distressed  for  me. 

29  dNin-tul-la  im-ma-ra-an-tu-ud 
Nintulla  has  been  created  for  thee 

30  ses-mu  a-na-zu  a-ra-gig  (MI)  KA-mu  ma-gig  (MI) 
My  brother  in  what  way  art  thou  distressed;    my 

speech  is  distressed 

31  dNin-ka-u-tu  im-ma-ra-an-tu-ud 
Ninkautu  has  been  created  for  thee 

32  ses-mu  a-na-zu  a-ra-gig  (MI)  KA-mu  ma-gig  (MI) 
My  brother  in  what  way  art  thou  distressed;    my 

mouth  is  distressed 

33  dNin-ka-si  im-ma-ra-an-tu-ud 
Ninkasi  has  been  created  for  thee 

34  ses-mu  a-na-zu  a-ra-gig  (MI)  (na-zi-) mu  ma-gig  (MI) 
My  brother  in  what  way  art  thou  distressed;    my 

genitals  ( ?)  are  distressed 
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35  dNa-zi  im-ma-ra(-an-tu-ud} 
Nazi  has  been  created  for  thee 

36  ses-mu  a-na-zu  a-ra-gig (MI)   da-(zi-mu  ma-gig  MI) 
My  brother  in  what  way  art  thou  distressed  my 

.     .     .     .     is  distressed 

37  dDi-zi-ma-a  im-ma-ra(-an-tu-ud) 
Dazima  has  been  created  for  thee 

38  ses-mu  a-na-zu  a-ra-gig  (MI)  ti-(mu  ma-gig  MI) 

My  brother  in  what  way  art  thou  distressed;    my 
principle  of  life  is  distressed 

39  dNin-ti  im-ma-ra-an-(tu-ud) 
Nintil  has  been  created  for  thee 

40  ses-mu  a-na-zu  a-ra-gig  (MI)  me-mu  (ma-gig  MI) 
My  brother  in  what  way  art  thou  distressed;    my 

judgment  is  distressed 

41  dEn-sag-me  im-ma-ra-an- (tu-ud) 
Ensagme  has  been  created  for  thee 

(w.)     42     tur-tur-lal-lal-ba   tu-ne-en-na-as   gar-ra-(ne-en-na-ds) 
Great  at  the  time  of  their  birth  and  in  their  deeds 

43  dAb-u  lugal  u  ge-a 

Let  Ab-u  be  ruler  of  vegetation 

44  dNin-tul-la  en  Md-gan-na  ge-a 
Let  Nintulla  be  ruler  of  Magan 

45  dNin-KA-u-tu  dNin-a-zu  ga-ba-an-tuk-tuk 

Let  Nin-KA-utu  make  Ninazu  her  own  (become  the 
same  as) 

46  dNin-ka-si  dNig-sag-si  ge-a 

Let  Ninkasi  be  the  same  as  Nig-sag-si 

47  dNa-zi  u-mu-un  dar-a  ga-ba-an-tuk-tuk 

Let  Nazi  become  the  same  as  the  lord  of  the  cock  (?) 

48  dDa-zi-ma-a    .     .     .     .-zi-im  ga-ba-an-tuk-tuk 
Let  Dazima  become  the  same  as     ...     ,-zim 

49  dNin-(ti)  nin  iti-e  ge-a 

Let  Nin-ti  become  the  lady  of  the  month 

50  (dEn-sag-me)  en  Dilmun-na  ge-a 
Let  Ensagme  be  the  ruler  of  Dilmun 

(x.)     51     zag-sal 

Glory  be ! 
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COMMENTARY.1 
OBVERSE   I. 

1  ba  'divide,  give,  apportion,'  hence  here  =  'cut  off ';  never 
means    'sleep'    (L,.),  a  meaning  which  Langdon  probably  got 
from  Obv.  i.,  8 :    banda-ndba,  where  the  -ba  is  relative  and  not 
a  part  of  the  root. 

2  Dilmun   is   probably    correct.      The    usual   ideogram    for 
Dilmun  is  NI-TUK,  but  in  Langdon 's  text,  the  sign  consists  of 
SAL,  instead  of  NI,  +  TUK.     It  will  be  remembered  that  NI 
has  the  value  sal  (cat},  so  that  SAL-TUK  really  may  =  NI- 
TUK  =  Dilmun.     Furthermore  in  Rev.   Ill,   50,  the  phonetic 
complement  after  this  ideogram  is  -na  =  Dilmun-na,  which  helps 
to  confirm  the  reading. 

6  These   lines   plainly   indicate   the   desolation   of   Dilmun. 
Note  that    'clean,  pure'    is  frequently  used  in  incantations  in 
the  sense  of   'desolate.'     Of.  my  paper  Le  Bouc  fimissaire,  JA. 
July,  1903,  on  ASKT.  xix.  19. 

7  ds-ni-ne    'lonely';    cf.   Obv.   ii.,   20.     Langdon 's  reading 
be  for  ne  is  not  correct,  as  the  prefix  is  the  demonstrative  tie, 
not  be. 

11     banda-nd-ba,  see  n.  1  above. 

13  u-nag-ga-gu;     is    this     'raven'?    NAM-CAR  =  dribu  — 
'raven,'  as  a  rule. 

14  dar-gu-e  probably  '  cock, '  seen  in  tarnugallu,  rather  than 
'kite'  (L.).     Langdon 's  reference  to  Muss-Arnolt,  Lex.  129a,  is 
not  correct.    Cf.  Eev.  iii.  47. 

15  ur-gu-la    'lion,'    syn.   of   ur-mag.     Nu-ub-ra-ra  written 
te-ub-ra-ra  by  scribal  error. 

16  kar-ri,  not  qar  (L.).    This  kar  =  ekemu  'seize.' 

17  gam-gam  '  crouching '  —  continued  action. 

18  tu(d)    'mother'  (animal)  ;  se-kur-kur-e   'in  order  to  eat,' 
not  'while  eating'  (L.). 

19  numun-zu  =  numun  -f-  zu •  =  su    'body';    probably    'seed 

1  The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used : 

ASKT.  —  Paul  Haupt,  Akkadische  u.  Sumerische  Keilschrifttexte; 
CT.  =  ' '  Cuneiform  Texts  from  the  British  Museum ' ' ;  D.L.  —  Friedrich 
Delitzsch,  Sumerisches  Lexicon,  Leipzig,  1914 ;  HT.  =  ASKT. ;  JA.  = 
Journal  Asiatique;  L.  =  Langdon,  "Sumerian  Epic  of  Paradise";  M.  = 
Bruno  Meissner.  Seltene  Assyrische  Ideogramme,  Leipzig,  1910;  PSBA.  = 
' '  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology " ;  R.  —  Kawlinson, 
"Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia." 
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of  the  body.'     dim-sil(r)-ra-bi  probably    'little  lambs';    'she 
produces  no  more  seed  of  her  body  to  create  little  lambs '  ( ? ) . 
21    sag-sub  =  nadu  'place,  lay.' 

26  ki-el  clearly  means   'girl,  virgin,'   as  seen  by  the  connec- 
tion with  the  following  lines,    ki-el  means  literally  '  pure  place, ' 
in  the  sense   'girl,'  refers  to  virginity,     a-nu-tu-a-ni   'where  no 
water  is  poured '    has  probably  a  sexual  meaning  =  where  no 
generation  takes  place. 

27  bal  =  eberu   not  necessarily    'changed'    (L.).     No   man 
has  crossed  a  canal;   this  also  probably  has  a  sexual  sense;   cf. 
Obv.  i.,  35,  however,  where  the  allusion  to  each  of  canals  is 
clearly  direct. 

28  The  unknown  ideogram  X  probably  refers  to  the  office 
of  the  libir  (ligir). 

29  lul-e  e-lu-lam  =  e-lul-am.    Note  lu-lul  'liar,'  HT.  127,  53. 
32     mu-e-  2  p. ;  but  cf .  Prince,  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  LIV, 

p.  42.  'A  fate  thou  hast  set'  =  'thou  hast  fixed  the  time  of 
its  end.'  mu-sum-ma-za;  lit.  'when  thou  hast  settled  a  fate 
for  it'  (za  =  oblique  case). 

OBVERSE   II. 

I  gir-ma-an-gal-la     probably     for     gir-gan-gal-la  =  'place' 
(gir  =  urxu  'road';   padanu   'path')  ' of  great  fields '  =  ' terri- 
tory. ' 

4    The  stagnant  pools  after  the  desolation. 

II  Probably  refers  to  the  moongod;   the  promise  of  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prayer. 

19  i(NI)-de-su   'now';    ur  (XUE)  'verily.' 

20  ds-ni    'only   one '  =  ' unique ';    cf.   Obv.   i.,    7:    ds-ni-ne 
'lonely.'     GIS-KU-PI-GI,   M.    10779:    uznu    'ear.'     I    render 
'knowledge,  intelligence'  here  and  Obv.  ii.,  22. 

21  kalam-ma  'land';  =  Sumer  throughout. 

24  us-a-ni  here  and  Obv.  ii.,  26,  no  doubt,  to  be  read  umns- 
a-ni,  D.  L.  53  =  temu  (L.  ib.,  n.  4).    dun  =  pitu  'open,  reveal.' 

25  I  cannot  place  the  ideogram  read  kas  here  by  Laiigdon. 
The  sign  does  not  seem  to  be  kas.    Langdon's  rendering:    'his 
revelation  in  the  reedhouse  as  ?  decision  he  rendered  unto  her' 
is,  to  say  the  least,  obscure. 

26  ~bar-su  common  ideogram  for  ina  axdti  (passim)  'on  one 
side';  probably  'privately,  secretly.'    sabaran-zi-zi:  zi-zi  'cause 
to  come';  hence,  'bring  to,  impart.' 
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27  md-ra  'so  far  as  I  am  concerned.'  The  dib  here  is  very 
obscure.  Its  primary  meaning  is  seize  =  cdbdtu.  The  sense 
seems  to  be :  'so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no  person  shall  be  taken, ' 
not  necessarily  'rescued,  saved'  (?),  Langdon:  'enters  not'; 
cf.  however,  PSBA,  1914,  256. 

30  nd-a;  Langdon,  I  think,  is  right  =  suni'il  'cause  to  lie 
down.' 

32  ri  =  raxdcu  (irxic)  'inundate';  cf.  Obv.  iii.,  13,  not  espe- 
cially in  a  hostile  sense. 

33-42  I  do  not  understand  Langdon 's  rendering  here:  'the 
first  day  whose  month  is  the  first;  the  second  day  whose 
month  is  the  second,'  etc.  This  phrase  must  be  idiomatic  for 
'the  first  day  of  the  first  month,'  etc.  The  poet  is  counting  the 
months  of  the  inundation  until  its  culmination  (not  cessation, 
L. ;  sal  =  rapdsu  'spread')  in  the  ninth  month. 

43  ja(NI)4w(m)  seems  to  mean  fat;  fa(NI)  ='oil'  and 
lu(m)  =' plenty '  ( of  oil ) .  ia ( NI ) -dug-nun-na;  literally  ' much 
(nun)  good  (dug)  oil'  (m  =  NI).  The  allusion  can  be  only  to 
plenty,  and  not  to  corpses,  of  which  the  context  makes  no 
mention. 


OBVERSE  in. 

1,  5,  8     Jastrow  reads  dNin-sar  for  dNin-tu. 

2  Langdon  is  surely  right  in  his  revised  translation,  where 
he  renders  this  line  as  above  translated  instead  of:    '(for  me) 
they  are  reckoned.'    E-ne  is  the  demonstrative   'this  one'   and 
not  the  plural  here.    Jastrow  zuk-ra  for  md-ra  here  and  22  is 
hardly  possible. 

3  dlsimu;    thus  Langdon  in  his  revised  translation  instead 
of  guda(f).    ne  =  'this  thing,  thus.' 

4  galu-dumu  =  '  man-son '  =  '  son    of    man '  =  '  this    human 
being. '      numun  '  seed. ' 

11  gu-ma;  Langdon  two  "humbles"!    What  does  this  mean? 
gu-ma  is  probably  an  enumerative ;  2  gu-ma  maskim-ma  simply 
'two  guards'  (maskim  =  rdbicu  'watcher'  is,  of  course,  a  super- 
natural guard).     Note  that  gu  =  'entirely'  -(-  wa  =  mar;    cf. 
D.  L.  105:  gu-mar  —  gu-gar  =napxaru  'entirety.'    Here  2  gu- 
ma  merely  means  zwei  Stuck !    Jastrow  notes  that  the  sign  for 
maskim  =  %,  but  it  is  intended  for  maskim  here. 

12  An  obscure  phrase;    it  cannot  mean    'caulked  the  ship' 
(L.)  ;   tab  only  means   'to  double';   'he  strengthened  the  front' 
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(gaba)  =  'strengthened  the  outside.'  gibil  imman-te(g)  'he 
purified ( ?)  with  fire' ;  probably  a  ritual  observance. 

15-17  The  remaining  months  (cf.  Obv.  ii.,  34;  43;  iii.,  14) 
are  omitted  for  brevity. 

27  These  lines  should  duplicate  Obv.  iii.,  4-5:  nu-mu-un-zu 
te-bi,  but  here  we  find  su  in-X-ni  perhaps  'make  him  the  con- 
tinuation (?)  of  thy  body'  (SU  for  ZU).  The  necessity  of  a 
synonym  is  apparent. 

39  This  passage  begins  a  new  theme ;  sal-ni-dim  (PAP-PAP) 
may  mean    'accept,  agree,'    regarding  sal-dim  as  a  compound 
strengthener  of  dim  =  rakdsu   'bind.'     Tag-ku  is  probably  bet- 
ter than  Tag-tug  (see  above,  Introduction). 

40  dNin-tu-ri,  subject  with  apparently  indicative  ri  like  the 
Georgian  wan-case. 

41  na-ga-e-ri;  here  ri  may  =  l wash. '    ri  =  'inundate'  (Obv. 
iii.,  13),  but  the  context  requires  here  that  Nin-tu  should  take 
care  of  Tag-ku.    Her  inundation  (ri)  is  to  be  a  beneficent  one 
and  he  is  to  be  sacred,  and  immune  from  harm. 

43  'This  is  the  only  man  (galu  ds-dm)  who  has  been  allotted 
for  me.' 

REVERSE   I. 

18,  19,  35,  36,  46,  47  Jastrow  doubts  the  readings  E-~bara  and 
E-rab. 

20  K[]-su-nun-KU-tu-mu    'my   guide'    (L.).     According   to 
Langdon,  a  title  of  Girra,  the  god  of  flocks  =  sa  si-ma-ni,  CT. 
xxiv.  42 ;  95.    This  ideogram  usually  =  summanu  '  hobble-ropes ' 
(Muss-Arnolt,  1060).    "Guide"  is  an  uncertain  translation  here. 

21  gu-ma;   supply  maskim-ma,  as  in  Obv.  iii.,  11. 

25  KI.ITD;   (L.)  kislag  ' place  of  the  sun ';  hence  'dried  up.' 

27  gu-zal(NI)  •   is  this  piristu  L,  n.  4? 

37  mudur  'sceptre,'  D.  L.  191 :  'with  a  sceptre  he  confronts 

him'  (gaba). 

41  Tag-ku  now  appears  as  the  new  cultivator. 

44  sal-ni-dim  (PAP. PAP)  here  and  in  Keverse  I.  48  in  the 
sense  'accept';  cf.  Obv.  iii.,  39. 

45  gar-ra-na  'as  his  gift';   gar  =  sardqu,  D.  L.  80. 

48     sal-ni-dim  (PAP.PAP)  ;  cf.  Kev.  I.  44  and  Obv.  iii.,  39. 

REVERSE   II. 

18  Langdon :  '  something  it  is ' ;  better  in  his  revised  trans- 
lation: 'what  is  that?' 
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20-22  u-gis  may  refer  to  vegetation  with  edible  leaves.  It 
certainly  does  not  mean  'fruit'  (L.  n.  1),  as  Rev.  ii.,  22  gives 
u-gurun  (=  inbu),  which  is  clearly  fruit. 

26    u-a-gug  (PA.SAE).    Langdon:   'prickly  plants.'    Why? 

34-38  u  am-ga-ru,  M.  3073:  kasu,  CT.  xiv.  18;  26  prob- 
ably =  ka-si  PSBA,  1914,  192,  which  is  generally  considered  to 
be  cassia  (/cao-ta).  Langdon  presupposes  here  a  prohibition  as 
to  this  plant,  but  none  appears  in  the  text  unless  we  see  an 
implicit  prohibition  in  36 :  the  plant  whose  fate  he  (the  Moongod) 
had  determined,  or  in  the  fact  that  the  amgaru  did  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  permitted  plants  indicated.  It  is  certain  that  a 
curse  (nam-erim)  falls  on  it  in  Rev.  i.,  37. 

38  Langdon:  'until  he  dies'  is  wrong;  it  must  be:  'at 
the  time  when  he  dies'  =  ~ba-ug  (?} -gi-a,  the  time  when  being 
expressed  by  the  overhanging  -a.  The  value  ug(?)  is  better  than 
dig(  ?.L.).  Possibly  bag  is  correct ( ?). 

40  gus-a;  D.  L.  218:   'terribly,  angrily.' 

41  and  43     Langdon  does  not  seem  to  know  that  in  English 
"beget"   can  be  used  only  of  a  male:   The  goddess  is  speaking. 

44  gis-mal  may  =  gis-gal  'thrones,'  not  'creatures'  (L.  n.  1: 
siknati) . 

45-47  Probably  a  description  of  the  similarity  of  the  favour- 
ite Tagku  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Tagku  is  to  appear  as  the 
teacher  of  agriculture,  but  not  in  divine  guise,  ds-dm  =  dis- 
dm  =  maxdris  '  similarly ' ;  like  other  men. 


REVERSE   III. 

20  li-ag  may  =  li  in  li-tar  =  '  Acht  haben,'  D.  L.  170.  Lang- 
don leaves  this  line  untranslated. 

24    a-ra-gig;  the  -ra-  is  no  doubt  2  p. 

25ff.     ma-gig;  ma  probably  contains  the  idea  'for  me'  =  1  p. 

26     dAb-u,  probably  Tammuz  (L.). 

30  and  32  KA  here  and  in  Rev.  iii.,  32  =  'speech'  or  'mouth.' 
Probably  'mouth'  in  32,  as  Ninkasi  (33)  =  'lady  of  the  full 
mouth'  or  'she  who  fills  the  mouth.'  The  allusion  must  be  to 
hunger ;  cf .,  however,  Rev.  iii.,  40. 

34    na-zi   'the  thing  of  life'  =  ' genitals '(?). 

36     da-zi;  I  cannot  translate. 

38     ti  =  principle  of  life ;  '  semen '  ( ? ) .    L :   '  health. ' 

40    me-mu;  me  can  mean  'power  of  speech,'  but  here  prob- 

8    JAOS    36. 
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ably   'command,'   i.  e.,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  understand  the 
divine  command ;  hence   'judgment.'    L:   'understanding.' 

41  En-sag-me    'lord  who  makes  good  the  me'   (command). 
Jastrow  doubts  this  reading. 

42  Jastrow  reads  tu-ne-en-na  sur-ra-  for  tu-ne-en-na-as  gar-ra, 
but  it  is  probably  -as  gar-. 

45-50  These  lines  are  very  unclear.  They  seem  to  contain 
the  prayer  that  certain  gods  shall  be  merged  into  others,  so 
far  as  their  qualities  are  concerned.  In  47,  umun-dar-a  (L,  no 
translation)  appears  to  mean  'lord  of  the  cock'  (cf.  Obv.  i.,  14). 
There  must  be  paronomastie  association  in  the  following  equa- 
tions : 

dNin-~KA-u-tu;  dNin-a-za,  45 

dNin-ka-si;  dNin-sag-si,  46 

dDa-zi-ma;    ....     zim,  48 

dNin-(ti)  ;   dNin-iti-a,  49 

51  zag-sal  =  tanittu,  D.  L.  22  'loftiness' ;  the  final  doxology, 
'Glory  be'! 


A  Transliteration  and  Translation  of  the  Pahlavi  Treatise 
'Wonders  of  Sagastdn'  (Slstdn},  by  Dr.  EDWARD  W.  WEST 
(deceased). — Presented  by  Professor  A.  V.  WILLIAMS  JACKSON, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

The  accompanying  transliteration  and  translation  of  the 
Pahlavi  Treatise  Afdlyd  va-Sdyakih-l  Damlg-l  Sagastdn,  '  Won- 
ders of  the  Land  of  Sagastan'  (mod.  Slstan)  was  made  in  1898 
by  the  distinguished  Pahlavi  scholar,  Dr.  Edward  W.  West, 
who  received  election  to  the  Society  in  1899,  in  its  Honorary 
List,  as  Corresponding  Member,  and  who  died  in  1905.  The 
communication,  here  reproduced,  he  sent  to  me  in  the  form  of 
a  personal  letter,  dated  January  7,  1898,  at  the  time  when  I 
was  engaged  in  special  researches  with  regard  to  the  life  and 
legend  of  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran,  afterwards 
published  in  book  form  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  West. 

As  he  and  I  had  talked  together  so  often  on  Iranian  subjects 
and  had  interchanged  so  many  letters  on  matters  relating  to 
Zoroastrianism,  it  seems  appropriate  that  I  should  be  permitted 
to  make  available  to  scholars  the  main  contents  of  this  letter 
from  him  among  those  which  passed  in  our  correspondence.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  he  sent  it  merely  inci- 
dentally, in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  as  bearing  on  certain  other 
problems  in  regard  to  which  we  were  corresponding  with  each 
other  (for  his  readiness  ever  to  help  fellow- workers  in  the  field 
was  far-known)  ;  and  it  must  equally  be  remembered  that  the 
letter  was  written  seventeen  years  ago,  or  some  seven  years 
before  his  death.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  if  his  great 
activity  had  been  longer  spared  to  scholarship,  that  he  would 
have  modified  or  changed  this  or  that  point  in  his  interpretation 
of  certain  difficult  or  obscure  passages  in  the  Pahlavi  text 
involved.  Yet  I  believe  that  a  scholar  so  profound  and  accurate, 
so  cautious  and  well-balanced  would  have  allowed  his  version  to 
stand  in  the  main,  as  contributing  something  toward  the  elucida- 
tion of  several  matters  connected  with  Zoroastrian  tradition. 

In  his  enclosure,  under  date  mentioned  above,  Dr.  West  wrote 
as  follows: 

"My  dear  Professor:  Thanks  fftr  .your  reference  to  the  'Wonders  of 
Sagastan,'  which  had  slipped  out  of  my  memory. — As  the  writer  of  this 
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short  text  seems  to  have  fully  adopted  the  idea  that  Sagastan  was  an  impor- 
tant scene  of  Vishtasp's  propagation  of  the  religion,  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  send  you  a  complete  transliteration  and  translation  of  this  text 
enclosed. — It  is  somewhat  difficult  and  obscure  in  places,  as  you  will  see; 
and  its  date  is  uncertain,  but  say  from  A.  D.  900  to  1200,  so  it  is  only 
a  reminiscence  of  old  traditions;  but  more  of  this  after  other  matters." 

At  this  point  in  his  letter  Dr.  West  turned  aside  to  devote 
a  page  to  answering  several  inquiries  of  mine  with  regard  to 
the  text  and  interpretation  of  three  or  four  passages  in  other 
Pahlavi  works  (Denkart  7.  4.  31,  cf.  SEE.  xlvii.  57;  Dk.  7.  4. 
66 ;  Dk.  7.  3.  51;  and  Zsp.  21.  2). 

He  then  returned  to  a  discussion  of  the  age  of  the  Pahlavi 
manuscript  (Codex  j),  that  belonged  to  Dastur  Jamaspji,  which 
contains  the  'Wonders'  and  is  apparently  an  early  copy  of  a 
still  older  transcript,  and  traceable  ultimately  back  to  the 
original  text.  This  important  codex  (j)  comprises  also  the  well- 
known  Pahlavi  treatises  'Memoir  of  Zarlran'  and  the  'Cities 
of  Iran,'  besides  the  work  under  consideration.  The  three 
were  edited  and  published  together  in  1897  by  its  owner,  the 
late  Parsi  High  Priest  Jamaspji,  under  the  title:  Pahlavi 
Texts  I,  edited  by  Jamaspji  Dastur  Minochakerji  Jamasp-Azana, 
Bombay,  1897.  On  the  subject  of  the  date  of  the  copy  and  its 
contents  Dr.  West  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

' '  Regarding  the  age  of  the  texts  in  Codex  J.  The  colophon  at  the  end 
of  the  Codex  was  written  by  Mitro-apan-i  Kai-Khusro  in  1322,  but  (as  in 
the  case  of  K  20)  J  may  be  a  very  early  copy  of  M  K. 's  transcript  whose 
colophon  is  lost. — The  first  text,  the  Yadkar-i  Zariran,  was  copied  by  M  K 
from  his  great-uncle  Rustam's  transcript  of  Deno-panah's  MS.  mentioned 
below. — The  second  text,  Founders  of  the  cities  of  Iran,  must  have  been 
composed  long  after  the  time  of  the  latest  founder,  Abu-Jafar,  called 
Abu-davanig,  who  founded  Bagdad  in  764.  The  Wonders  of  Sagastan  is 
the  third  text,  whose  writer  is  not  named,  and  the  following  14  texts  (see 
'Pahl.  Liter.'  in  [Geiger  and  Kuhn's]  Grundriss,  §§  97-100  [69]  70-75) 
also  supply  no  names  or  dates. — Then  come  two  colophons  referring  to 
all  these  Yadkaran,  or  Memoranda  (see  Grundriss  §  76) ;  the  first  is 
Deno-panah's,  the  imperfect  date  of  which  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  A.  D. 
1255,  written  at  Broach;  the  second  is  M  K's  of  1322,  written  3  months 
and  8  days  before  his  final  colophon.  The  dates  of  Rustam's  copies  are 
not  mentioned,  but  he  copied  others  in  1269  in  Iran  and  in  1278  in 
India. — The  compiler  of  the  Wonders  of  Sagastan  was  probably  the  priest 
who  reports  the  simplicity  of  ritual  there  in  $  9,  and  he  may  have  been 
very  recent,  even  as  late  as  the  original  Sagastan  Pahl.  Vend,  of  Homast, 
from  which  a  copy  was  made  in  1205  for  transmission  to  Auchak  in  the 
Panjab,  which  was  copied  by  Rustam,  and  M  K's  transcript  of  this  copy 
is  now  Kj. " 
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Thus  far  the  preliminary  part  of  Dr.  West's  letter  as  pref- 
acing his  transcription  and  translation  of  the  Pahlavi  text.  But 
before  reproducing  these  it  may  be  well  to  quote  his  earlier 
description  of  the  treatise,  as  found  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn's 
Grundriss  der  iranischen  Philologie,  2.  118  (Strassburg,  1904), 
which  runs  as  follows : 

"A  short  text  of  290  words  about  the  Wonders  of  Sagastan,  or  SIstan, 
among  which  it  mentions  the  river  Aetumend  [i.  e.  Hetumand],  the  lake 
Frazdan,  the  sea  Kyansih,  the  mountain  Aiishdashtar,  and  the  birth  of 
the  religion,  and  of  his  conferences  with  Zaratusht;  also  of  the  proceed- 
Alrich,  son  of  Fredun,  and  the  scene  of  Vishtasp's  first  propagation  of 
the  religion,  and  of  his  conferences  with  Zaratusht;  also  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Sen5-I  Ahumstan  of  Bust  (bustig}  and  his  disciples,  who  issued 
various  Nasks,  for  religious  instruction." 

Those  who  knew  well  Dr.  West's  scholarly  acumen,  his  critical 
method,  and  his  conscientious  manner  of  work,  will  best  appre- 
ciate having  an  exact  reproduction,  by  autotype  process,  of  the 
most  important  part  of  his  letter  of  January  7,  1898— the 
transliteration  and  translation  of  the  'Wonders,'  especially  as 
this  reproduction  served  likewise  to  recall  the  fine  minuscule 
handwriting  of  the  distinguished  savant. 

By  way  of  supplement  it  is  important  here  to  draw  attention 
to  the  wholly  independent  translation  of  the  'Wonders'  into 
English  and  Gujarati  by  Dr.  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi  of  Bom- 
bay, which  was  published  a  year  later  than  the  time  when  Dr. 
West's  letter  was  written  to  ine,  and  its  preface  is  dated  April 
30th,  1899.  It  was  the  first  rendering  actually  to  appear  in 
print  and  has  remained  the  only  one  available  until  the  West 
translation  of  a  year  earlier  (1898)  is  now  reproduced  in  auto- 
graph facsimile  as  above.  It  was  issued  together  with  the  other 
two  Pahlavi  treatises,  already  referred  to,  under  the  combined 
title  Aiyddgdr-i-Zarirdn,  Shatroihd-i-Airdn,  and  Afdiyd-ve- 
Sahigiya-i-Sistdn,  Translated  with  Notes,  by  Jivanji  Jamshedji 
Modi,  Bombay,  1899.  I  feel  sure  that  my  friend  Dr.  Modi, 
like  other  Iranists,  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  deceased  scholar's  transcription  and  interpretation  of  the 
text. 
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The  Sumerian  View  of  Beginnings. — By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  JR., 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  result  of  an  independent  study  of  an  important  and 
unusually  interesting  Sumerian  text  recently  published  by  Dr. 
Stephen  Langdon,  of  Oxford,1  I  have  reached  an  interpretation 
differing  entirely  from  that  proposed  by  the  industrious  editor. 
As  indicated  by  the  title  of  his  publication,  Dr.  Langdon 
believes  that  the  text  contains  a  Sumerian  account  of  Paradise, 
of  the  Flood,  and  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  According  to  my  inter- 
pretation, the  text  is  an  incantation,  incidental  to  which 
Sumerian  myths  are  introduced  which  set  forth  the  Sumerian 
view  of  the  beginnings  of  things,  but  there  is  no  description 
of  Paradise  in  this  text  nor  any  reference  to  a  Flood,  nor  does 
it  touch  in  any  way  on  such  a  problem  as  the  Fall  of  Man. 
Since  some  time  may  elapse  before  I  shall  have  the  opportunity 
of  publishing  my  paper  on  the  subject  in  full,  I  wish  to  set 
forth  the  results  at  once  in  a  brief  summary,  both  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  text  itself  and  of  the  widespread  interest 
that  it  has  aroused,  and  also  in  the  hope  that  my  suggestions 
may  lead  other  scholars  to  take  up  the  text  without  delay  and 
help  in  the  solution  of  the  many  difficulties  which  it  presents. 
Let  me  add,  that  I  have  no  personal  controversy  with  the  first 
interpreter  of  the  text,  the  discovery  and  publication  of  which 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  colleagues.  I  have  merely 
reached  different  conclusions  as  a  result  of  my  study.  My 
readings  of  the  text,  I  should  add,  involving  quite  a  number  of 
important  corrections  of  Dr.  Langdon 's  publication,  are  based 
on  a  collation  of  the  tablet  made  with  the  cooperation  of  my 
student,  Dr.  Edward  Chiera,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  complete  paper  all  these  new  readings  will  be  fully 
indicated. 

1  The  Sumerian  Epic  of  Paradise,  the  Flood  and  the  Fall  of  Man  (Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Publications  of  the  Babylonian  Sec- 
tion, Vol.  X,  No.  1,  Philadelphia,  1915).  See  also  two  preliminary  arti- 
cles on  the  tablet  by  Dr.  Langdon:  (1)  "Preliminary  Account  of  a 
Sumerian  Version  of  the  Flood  and  the  Fall  of  Man"  (Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  1914,  pages  188-198.  (2)  "An 
Account  of  the  Pre-Semitic  Version  of  the  Fall  of  Man,"  ib.  pp.  253-263. 
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1.  The  text,   as  Langdon  himself  recognized  in   a   general 
way,   stands  in   close   relation   to  the   fragment   published   by 
Dr.  Poebel  about  two  years  ago  in  his  volume  of  Historical  and 
Grammatical  Texts  (Publications  of  the  Babylonian  Section  of 
the  Museum  of  Archaelogy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Vol.  V,  Philadelphia,   1914,  plate  1).     According  to  Poebel's 
interpretation  this  tablet  contains  an  account  of  Creation  and 
then  passes  on  to  a  description  of  the  Flood.    A  comparison  of 
Poebel's  fragment  with  Langdon 's  text  shows  that  both  consist 
of  three  columns  on  the  obverse  and  on  the  reverse,  and,  what 
is  particularly  striking,  the  width  of  the  two  tablets  is  exactly 
the  same.     Both  texts  are  in  Sumerian  and  the  character  of 
the  writing  is  identical.     Besides  some  analogous  expressions 
common  to  both  tablets,  the  name  of  the  place  which  Dr.  Lang- 
don reads  as  Dilmun  occurs  in  Dr.  Poebel's  text  (column  6,  line 
12)  written  with  what  may  be  a  phonetic  complement  na,  pre- 
cisely as  at  the  close  of  Langdon 's  text   (column  6,  line  50). 
The  two   texts   evidently  belong  to   a  series,   and   if  this  be 
admitted,  the  fact  that  in  Poebel's  text  a  full  account  of  the 
flood  is  given,  with  Ziugiddu  as  the  hero  who  escapes,  makes  it 
unlikely  that  Langdon 's  text  should  also  contain,  as  he  believes, 
an  account  of  the  Deluge.     Of  the  two  texts,  Langdon 's  comes 
first,  and  I  believe  Poebel's  represents  a  direct  successor.     If, 
therefore,   Langdon 's  tablet  is  the  first   of  a  series,   Poebel's 
would  be  the  second.    Let  us  hope  that  a  further  search  among 
the  Nippur  collection  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  frag- 
ments will  result  in  completing  Poebel's  tablet. 

2.  Langdon 's  text,   according  to  my  interpretation,   begins 
with  a  description  of  a  time  when  the  earth  existed,  with  moun- 
tains and  even  cities,  to  be  eventually  inhabited,   but  before 
there  was  any  animal  or  human  life  in  the  world.    The  gods  are 
in  existence  in  a  particular  place,  described  as    "holy"    and 
designated  as  a    "mountain,"    with    "country"    and    "city" 
used  apparently  as  synonyms.     The  god  Enki  (identified  with 
Ea, 'the  great  god  of  the  waters)  and  his  consort  are  represented 
as  dwelling  in  the  place   "alone." 

3.  The  name  of  the  mountain  in  which  the  god  and  goddess 
dwell  is  read  by  Langdon    "Dilmun,"    but  he  himself  admits 
(page  8,  note  1)  that  the  sign  used  is  not  the  one  ordinarily 
read  as  Dilmun.    Poebel  is  more  cautious,  and  while  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  Dilmun,   does  not  accept  it  as  a  certainty 
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(page  61  of  his  translation  and  discussion  of  'Historical  and 
Grammatical  Texts').  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Dilmun  is 
intended,  the  only  point  in  favor  of  this  interpretation  being 
the  use  of  the  syllable  na  after  the  compound  ideograph  in 
Poebel's  text  and  in  one  instance  in  Langdon's  text.  (See  above 
under  1.)  This,  however,  in  itself  cannot  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive. Langdon's  view  (following  Jensen)  that  Dilmun  is  not, 
as  is  supposed  by  the  majority  of  Assyriologists,  an  island  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  but  to  be  sought  for  on  the  eastern  shore,  will 
be  fully  discussed  in  my  paper. 

4.  The  text  being  a  poem,  we  must  be  prepared  for  poetic 
language.    What  Laiigdon  takes  for  a  description  of  Paradise, 
where  animals  lived  in  peaceful  tranquility,  where  there  were 
no  diseases  and  where  people  did  not  grow  old  (column  1,  lines 
13-25),  I  take  as  a  poetical  description  of  the  time  when  no 
animals  and  no  human  beings  existed.     When  it  is  said  that 
"the  raven  did  not  croak,  and  the  kite  did  not  shriek,"    that 
"the  lion  did  not  kill  and  the  wolf  did  not  plunder,"    it  is 
simply  a  poetic  way  of  saying  that  neither  birds  of  prey  nor 
animals  of  prey  existed  in  the  place  where  a  god  and  goddess 
dwelt,  as  the  text  specifically  says   "alone,"    (lines  7  and  10). 
The  same  applies  to  the  domestic  animals  enumerated  in  the 
following  lines,  and  similarly  when  the  text  tells  us  that   "one 
did  not  say    'eye  disease,'  "  nor    "headache,"    the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  is  that  no  demons  of  disease  existed,  because  there 
were  no  people  to  catch  the  disease ;  or  to  put  it  in  the  Sumerian 
way,   there  were  no  people   into  whose  bodies  demons   could 
enter.     People    "did  not  say    'Father'    and    'Mother'  "    (not 
necessarily  ' '  old  man ' '  and  ' '  old  woman, ' '  as  Langdon  renders 
the   Sumerian  terms),  because  there  were  neither  parents  to 
address  nor  children  to  address  them — a  poetical  way,  again, 
of  saying  that  there  were  no  people  in  the  world.     This  is  the 
reverse  of  what  we  find  in  Sumerian  lamentation  hymns  where, 
in  order  to  contrast  the  present  desolation  with  former  joys,  it 
is  said  that  in  former  times  the  wife  said   "My  husband,"   the 
maiden  said   "My  brother,"  the  mother  said   "My  child,"   the 
young  girl  said    "My  father,"    etc.    (see  Langdon,  Sumerian 
and  Babylonian  Psalms,  p.  292),  to  indicate  that  there  were 
husbands,  brothers,  children  and  fathers  in  those  days. 

5.  The  reason  for  the  absence  of  animals  and  human  life 
is  indicated  in  column  1,  line  26,  where  it  is  specifically  said 
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that  ' '  in  the  holy  place  no  water  flowed, ' '  and  that  ' '  no  water 
was  poured  out  in  the  city."  In  substantiation  of  this  we  find 
(lines  31  to  end  of  column  1)  Nmella,  who  appears  to  be  both 
daughter  and  consort  of  Enki,  complaining  to  her  father  that 
he  has  founded  a  city,  but  that  the  city  (line  35)  "has  no  canal." 
She  appeals  to  him  (column  2,  lines  1-6)  to  give  the  city  sweet 
or  drinking  water  in  abundance,  and  in  accord  with  this  we 
find  (column  2,  lines  12-19)  Enki  changing  the  gathering  of 
' '  bitter  waters ' '  into  ' '  sweet  waters. ' ' 

6.  There  follows  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  tablet  (column  2,  lines  21-32),  the  scene,  described  with 
primitive  frankness,  of  the  copulation  of  the  god  Enki  and  his 
consort  Nintu  or  Nintud  (whose  name  means  'goddess  of  birth'), 
as  a  result  of  which    (line  33)    the  fields  are    "inundated." 
This  point  of  view,  according  to  which  fertility  arises  as  a  result 
of  the  union,  or  the  marriage,  between  a  god  and  a  goddess,  is 
familiar  to  us  in  primitive  myths,  and  it  is  sufficient  in  this 
summary  to  refer  for  many  such  examples  to  J.  G.  Frazer,  The 
Magic  Art,  vol.  II,  chapter  XI   ("The  Influence  of  the  Sexes 
on  Vegetation")  and  chapter  XII  §  2   ("The  Marriage  of  the 
Gods"). 

7.  Dr.  Langdon,  having  failed  to  understand  the  passage 
just  referred  to,  takes  the  description  following,  in  lines  34  to 
the  end  of  column  2,  as  an  account  of  the  Deluge.    All,  however, 
that  is  actually  indicated  in  these  lines  is  that  the  fields  were 
inundated,  or,  as  the  text  says,   "received  the  waters  of  Enki," 
for  one  day  in  each  of  nine  months.     This  ninth  month  is 
described  (line  42)  by  two  signs  indicating    "productiveness" 
and   "water."     It  looks  to  me  as  though  there  were  suggested 
here  in  the  myth  an  analogy  between  the  duration  of  the  rainy 
season  and  the  nine  months  of  pregnancy.     Line  43   of  this 
column,   reading,    "Like  fat,   like  fat,   like  rich    (or    'good') 
cream"   (not    "tallow,"    as  Dr.  Langdon  proposes),  has  refer- 
ence to  the  abundant  vegetation  that  follows  upon  the  rainy 
season2 ;  and  to  place  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  expressly 
said  that  it  is  Nintu  ("the  goddess  of  birth")  who  has  "brought 
forth." 

-Dr.  Langdon  (p.  6)  interprets  this  single  line  to  mean  that  all  man- 
kind, after  the  deluge  of  nine  months,  "dissolved  in  the  waters  like 
tallow  and  fat. ' '  Apart  from  the  improbability  of  such  an  explanation 
of  the  metaphor,  the  comparison  is  somewhat  unfortunate;  the  one  thing 
that  fat  and  tallow  do  not  do  is  to  dissolve  in  water. 
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8.  In  column  3  the  same  description  of  the   "fields  receiving 
the  waters  of  Enki,"    with  the  inundation  extending  over  a 
period   of  nine  months    (only  one   day  in   each   month  being 
specifically  named),  occurs  twice,  and  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  also  associated  with  it  a  symbolism  connecting  this  inundation 
with  the  resultant  fertility.     The  goddess  Ninshar3  calls  upon 
Enki  to  show  favor  to  her,  whereupon  Usmu,4  the  messenger  to 
Enki,  is  directed  to  perform  apparently  some  purification  rite 
both  for  the  goddess  and  for  the    "son  of  man,"    here  used 
in   a   generic   sense   for   mankind.      It   is   in   connection   with 
this   somewhat   obscure     "purification   ceremony"     that   Enki, 
addressed  by  his  messenger  as    "my  king,"    makes  for  a  boat 
which  is  described  as  sinking  two-thirds  of  its  bulk  as  it  floats 
on  the  waters,  after  which  we  have  the  passage  of  Enki,  inun- 
dating the  fields.     The  boat,  I  take  it,  is  the  one  in  which  the 
god,  as  the  genius  presiding  over  the  waters,  sails,  and  to  which 
there  are  numerous  references  in  Cuneiform  texts,  e.  g.,  in  the 
Syllabary  K.  4378    (Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Lesestucke,  3d  ed., 
p.  88,  col.  V,  31). 

9.  At  the  close  of  column  3,  the  goddess  Nintu  and  a  god 
whose  name  may  be  read  either  Tag-Tug  or  Shum-tug  or  Tag- 
tush,  or  Tak-Ku5  are  introduced,  but  in  a  passage  too  obscure 
to  be  briefly  treated  in  this  summary.    Suffice  it  to  say,  however, 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  Takku  is  anything  but  a 
god.     His  name  is  written  with  the  usual  determinative  for 
deity,  and  in  order  to  convert  him  into  a  human  being  Langdon 
translates  the  determinative  and  thus  obtains   "the  divine  Tag- 
Tug."     In  this  way  any  god  can  be  transformed  into  a  human 
being.0 

3  So  the  reading  is,  clearly,  throughout  col.  Ill   (except  line  40)   in  lines 
1,   5,  8,  and  not   Nintu    (or   Nintud),   as   Langdon  reads.     Ninshar   may, 
however,  be  merely  a  variant  name  for  Nintu,  just  as  Nin-Kur   (col.  Ill, 
lines  21,  25,  28),    "Lady  of  the  Mountain,"    appears  to  be. 

4  Or  Isimu — written  Kur-Igi-gunu-Nun-Me.     The  signs  in  lines  3,  6,  23, 
26,  as  well  as  col.  V,  lines  16  and  19,  clearly  give  the  name  of  the  god 
Usmu  or  Isimu  (Cuneiform  Texts  24,  PI.  16,  45,  where  Kur  Igi-gunu-Nun- 
Me  =  Usmu  is  specifically  named  as  the   "Messenger  of  Enki'-').    See  also 
Meissner,  Seltene  Assyr.  Ideogramme,  No.  688  and  the  passages  quoted  by 
Zimmern,  Babylonische  Bussppalmen,  p.  49.'  seq. 

5  This,  I  think,  is  the  correct  reading. 

8  All   that  Langdon   says   on   this  point    (p.   55,   Note   1)    is   beside   the 
mark;    and  the  same  applies  to  his  note  2  on  p.  51.     In  col.  V,  as  in  col. 
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10.  Column   4,   though   badly   mutilated   at   the   beginning, 
clearly  contains  further  references  to  the  irrigation  and  inunda- 
tion of  the  fields,  as  a  result  of  which  the  earth  is  in  bloom. 
The  significance  of  the  scene  described  in  the  closing  portion 
of  this  column,  in  which  the  god  Enki  is  represented  as  coming 
to  the  god  Takku   (or  however  his  name  is  to  be  read)    and 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  latter 's  temple,  and,  upon  its  being 
opened,  announcing  himself  as  a  gardener  offering  his  fruits 
for  sale(  ?)    (line  42),  I  confess  is  not  clear  to  me,  but  there  is 
evidently  here  again  some  symbolism  suggesting  the  rich  return 
of  fruits  that  comes  as  a  result  of  the  filling  of  the  canals  and 
water  courses.    I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  harvest  rejoic- 
ing is  more  or  less  symbolically  described,  but  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  of  this. 

11.  Column  5  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  way  in 
which  Usmu,  the  messenger  of  Enki,  instructs  some  one — pre- 
sumably the  first  man  or  mankind — in  the  use  of  plants  and 
trees.    Usmu  assigns  names  to  the  various  plants,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sumerian  as  well  as  the  Babylonian  idea,  is  equivalent 
to  fixing  their  fate,  or,  as  we  should  say,   determining  their 
character.     Eight  plants  and  trees  are  named,  divided  into  two 
groups :  such  as  grow  above  the  ground,  the  fruits  of  which  are, 
therefore,    "cut,"    and  such  as  grow  below  the  ground,  which 
are   "plucked  out."    The  scene  suggests  the  famous  passage  in 
Berosus,7  embodying  the  ancient  Babylonian  tradition  of  the 
mythical  being  Oannes  (the  water  god  Enki  or  Ea)  coming  out 
of  the  water  and  giving  instruction  to  mankind  in  all  kinds  of 
things,  including  agriculture.8    The  last  of  the  plants  named  is 
Am-Ha-Ku,  which,  on  the  basis  of  Cuneiform  Texts  14,  PL  18, 
Obv.   26,9  Langdon  correctly  identifies   as    "cassia";    but  all 
that    he    says    about    this    being     "the    forbidden    fruit"     is 

III,  "my  king"  always  refers  to  Enki.  This  Tag-tug  (assuming  this  to 
be  the  reading)  has  no  connection  whatsoever  with  Langdon 's  supposed 
deluge,  for  he  is  not  mentioned  at  all  till  the  close  of  col.  III.  To  connect 
him  with  the  "deluge,"  Langdon  has  to  assume  that  he  is  referred  to  as 
"my  king"  (col.  3,  9  and  29). 

7  Cory,  Ancient  Fragments,  p.  21  seq. 

8  The  Greek  text  says,    ' '  sowing  and  harvesting  of  fruits. ' ' 

•  Am-Ha-Ra  =  Tca-su-u.  See  also  Cuneiform  Texts  14,  PI.  33  (K.  9182, 
5)  and  PI.  27,  (S.  1846,  7)  and  Kiichler,  Bqbylonisch-Assyrisclie  Medizm, 
KK  71,  etc.  Ill,  50  (p.  32)  where  Am-Ha-Ea  occurs  as  an  ingredient  in 
a  concoction  prescribed  for  the  consequence  of  a  "jag." 
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erroneous.  There  is  no  question  of  any  forbidden  fruit  in  the 
passage  (column  5,  lines  20-36).  In  regard  to  all  eight  plants 
it  is  said  that  they  may  be  eaten,  being  either  "cut  off"  or 
"plucked  out."  As  long  as  Langdon  had  merely  the  lower 
fragment  of  the  reverse  before  him  (when  he  wrote  his  pre- 
liminary article  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  June  1914),  containing  the  reference  to  the  single 
plant,  cassia,  there  was  some  justification  for  his  guess  that  the 
tablet  contained  an  account  of  the  eating  of  some  forbidden  fruit, 
but  he  should  at  once  have  abandoned  this  idea  upon  seeing 
that  the  other  part  of  column  5  spoke  of  seven  other  plants 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  of  the  cassia.10  Quite  apart  from 
everything  else,  it  is  unlikely  that  of  all  plants  the  cassia 
should  have  been  set  down  in  any  myth  as  a  forbidden  fruit. 
For  the  Oriental  cassia,  which  has  made  its  way  in  the  form  of 
senna  leaves  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  oldest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  ancient  drugs ;  and  fortunately 
is  one  of  the  few  mentioned  in  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  medical 
texts  that  can  be  identified  with  certainty.11  No  people  would 
even  make  an  indispensable  drug  a  forbidden  plant. 

The  cassia  is  mentioned  in  this  list  of  eight  plants  just 
because  of  its  great  importance  and  usefulness;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  holds  good  also  of  the  other  seven  enumerated,  which,  so 
far  as  they  are  intelligible,  will  be  discussed  in  my  paper. 

11.  At  the  close  of  column  5,  the  doom  of  man,  that  he 
must  die,  appears  to  be  announced,  but  not  as  a  result  of  any 
act  of  disobedience.  Both  in  the  story  of  Adapa  and  in  the 
Gilgamesh  account,  we  find  the  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  view 
clearly  set  forth,  that  when  the  gods  created  man  "they  decreed 
death  for  him,  and  kept  life  in  their  own  hands."12  Some  of 

10  Even  the  verb  in  line  34,  in  connection  with  Am-Ha-Bu  or  cassia,  is 
the  same  as  in  lines  20,  22    (and  to  be  supplied,  lines  24,  26,  28,  32), 
namely,  mu-na-ab-bi,   "spoke"    or   "commanded."    Langdon 's  reading  of 
the  last  syllable    "teg,"    in  line  34,  is  an  error.     The  text  shows  plainly 
"bi." 

11  See  Jastrow,   ' '  Medicine  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians ' '    (Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  Section  of  the  History  of  Medi- 
cine, March,  1914),  p.  133.     Our  term    "cassia"    is  the  Babylonian  term 
Tcasu,  coming  down  to  us  through  the  Greek  form.     The  Tcasu  occurs  con- 
stantly in  these  Babylonian-Assyrian  medical  texts. 

12Dhorme,  Choix  de  Texte's  Beligieux  Assyro-Babyloniens,  p.  300  (col. 
Ill,  3-5) ;  Ungnad-Gressman,  Das  Gilgamesch-Epos,  p.  72.  The  Adapa 
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the  gods  are  occasionally  represented  as  regretting  this  decision, 
and  in  Langdon's  text  the  goddess  Ninharsag  and  the  group  of 
Anunnaki  are  so  pictured,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion of  death  having  come  to  man  through  his  own  fault. 
That  idea  is  foreign  to  the  Sumerian-Babylonian  point  of  view. 

12.  The  first  part  of  column  6,  containing  references  to  the 
gods  Enlil,  Nannar   (the  Moon-god — so  to  be  read  in  line  7), 
Ninib  (so  to  be  read  perhaps  in  line  8),  and  Niiiharsag,  is  too 
broken  to  be  intelligible. 

Beginning  with  line  23  and  extending  to  line  41,  we  have  a 
series  of  gods  (or  divine  beings)  enumerated,  who  are  created 
in  order  to  furnish  relief  from  the  various  diseases  to  which 
flocks  and  men  are  heir.  This  part  of  the  tablet  is  perhaps  also 
to  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  tradition,  reported  by 
Berosus,13  of  Cannes  or  Enki  giving  instruction  to  man  how  to 
protect  himself  against  disease  and  suffering. 

The  tablet  closes  with  an  incantation  invoking  the  names  of 
the  various  deities  enumerated  in  connection  with  diseases.  This 
incantation  is  the  goal  of  the  text  to  which  the  several  myths 
of  the  beginnings  of  things  lead  up.  Further  examples  of  such 
incantations  in  which  myths  are  introduced  to  strengthen  and 
justify  the  incantation  itself  will  be  given  in  the  fuller  paper 
on  Langdon's  text.  An  interesting  point,  which  will  also 
be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  complete  paper,  is  the  play  of 
words  in  column  6  between  the  name  of  the  part  of  the  body 
diseased  and  the  name  of  the  deity  created  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  disease  in  question.  Thus,  for  the  disease  of  the 
mouth  (Ka)  the  goddess  Nin-Ka-Si  is  created.  For  distress  of 
the  flocks  (U-tul)  the  goddess  Nin-Tul-la,  etc. 

13.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tablet  deals  in  the  first  part 
with  a  description  of  the  time  before  the  world  was  populated, 
and  presents  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  myths  a  picture  of 
vegetation  and  fertility  arising,  first,  from  the  copulation  of  the 
god  Enki  and  his  consort,  who  is  represented  at  the  same  time 
as  his  daughter ;   and,  second,  from  the  inundation  of  the  fields, 
viewed  apparently  under  the  aspect  of  a  purification  ceremony, 

myth  says  that  man  was  given  wisdom  (i.  e.,  knowledge)  but  not  "eternal 
life"  (Fragment  1,  4).  Dhorme  1.  c.  p.  148;  Ungnad-Gressman,  Altorien- 
talische  Texte  und  Bilder,  I,  p.  35. 

13  Berosus  says  that  Cannes  transmitted  to  men  ' '  writing,  science  and  the 
arts  of  all  kinds,"  which  would,  therefore,  include  also  the  healing  art. 
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based  upon  the  current  views  of  the  sanctity  attaching  to  water 
as  a  purifying  element. 

The  second  part  of  the  tablet  appears  to  be  taken  up  largely 
with  instructions  given  to  man  through  various  deities.  Leav- 
ing the  details  for  discussion  in  my  full  paper  on  the  subject, 
let  me  here  call  attention  to  two  points  of  a  more  general 
character. 

14.  The  picture  of  the  god  forcing  the  goddess,  who  declares 
that  "no  man  has  ever  entered  into  her,"  throws  an  interesting 
light  on  the  custom  vouched  for  as  late  as  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
of  the  symbolical  union  between  the  god  and  goddess  carried 
out   as   part   of   the   religious   rites   in   the    city    of   Babylon. 
Herodotus,  as  will  be  recalled   (Book  I,  §  181),  describes  the 
sacred  chamber  on  the  top  of  the  stage  tower  at  Babylon,  which 
contained  as  its  sole  furniture  a  couch  on  which  the  woman  lay 
who  is  to  be  visited  by  the  god.     The  god  is,  of  course,  repre- 
sented by  the  priest,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Herodotus 
is  describing  a  rite  based  upon  the  scene  so  naively  and  frankly 
described  in  Langdon's  tablet. 

15.  The  view  taken  in  Langdon's  text  of  the  beginning  of 
things  is  precisely  the  one  that  we  find  in  a  Sumerian  version 
of  Creation  (Cuneiform  Texts,  13,  plates  35-38)  which  has  been 
known  to  scholars  for  a  long  time,  and  which  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  main  Babylonian  version  in  which  the  principal 
scene   is   the   conflict  between   Marduk   and   Tiamat.     In  this 
Babylonian  version  the  beginning  of  time  is  pictured  as  chaotic, 
with  a  monster,  symbolical  of  the  raging  waters,  in  sole  con- 
trol.    Until  the  lawlessness  symbolized  by  these  monsters  can 
be  overcome  through  some  god,  who,  under  one  name  or  another, 
marks  the  conquest  of  the  winter  rains  through  the  sun  of  the 
spring,  earth,  vegetation  and  mankind  cannot  make  their  appear- 
ance.   Law  and  order  must  be  established  before  the  world  can 
become  habitable.    This  appears  to  have  been  the  view  developed 
under  later  Akkadian  or  Semitic  influences,  whereas  the  earlier 
Sumerian  view,  as  set  forth  in  the  text  above  referred  to,  does 
not  conceive  of  a  time  when  the  world  did  not  exist,  but  merely 
before  it  was  populated  by  men  and  animals  and  before  vegeta- 
tion appeared.    There  is  no  conflict  in  this  version.     Therefore, 
in  this  Sumerian  text  the  first  step  in  Creation  was  the  founding 
of  cities,  and,  naturally,  the  oldest  cities  known  to  the  Sumerians 
are  enumerated,  beginning  with  Eridu.     It  is  a  fair  inference 
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that  in  the  earliest  form  of  this  Sumerian  myth  only  one  city, 
the  oldest  of  all,  was  mentioned.14  After  the  "city"  has  been 
established,  mankind,  animals  and  vegetation  appear. 

Now,  this  is  exactly  the  point  of  view  set  forth  in  Langdon's 
text.  The  world  is  in  existence,  a  "mountain,"  a  "country," 
and  even  a  ' '  city ' '  are  there,  but  the  world  is  empty.  The  god 
Enki  and  his  consort  "alone"  inhabit  it,  though  no  doubt 
it  is  assumed  that  other  gods  produced  through  Enki,  either 
by  himself  or  with  the  help  of  his  consort,  are  also  in  existence ; 
but  no  animals,  no  men,  and  no  vegetation.  The  difference,  then, 
between  the  early  Sumerian  and  the  later  Babylonian  view  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  in  the  Sumerian  view  the 
chief  factor  in  the  Creation  myth  is  the  bringing  about  of 
vegetation  and  fertility,  whereas  in  the  Babylonian  or  Akkadian 
tale  the  main  stress  is  laid  upon  the  substitution  of  law  and 
order  for  primitive  chaos  and  lawlessness.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  two  versions  of  Creation  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
we  have  a  parallel  to  the  Babylonian  and  Sumerian  points  of 
view  respectively.  The  P  document,  or  the  Priestly  Code  (Gen. 
1,  1  to  2,  4a),  represents  water  as  the  primeval  element  and  its 
main  idea  is  the  establishment  of  order  in  the  world,  with  a 
sequence  of  creation  brought  about  by  the  word  of  Elohim. 
In  the  J,  or  Jahwistic,  version  (Gen.  2,  4b  seq.),  the  earth  is 
represented  as  in  existence,  but  without  any  vegetation  and 
without  any  one  to  till  the  soil.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  of  the  two  versions  the  J  version  represents  the  more 
primitive  point  of  view  as  is  indicated  also  in  the  manner  of 
the  creation  of  man ;  while  P  belongs  to  a  much  more  advanced 
period  of  thought,  and,  moreover,  has  been  adapted  to  a  purified 
monotheistic  conception  of  divine  government.  Similarly,  the 
Babylonian  or  Akkadian  point  of  view  evidently  represents  an 
advance  upon  the  Sumerian,  and  it  is  interesting  as  well  as 
important  to  find  in  Cuneiform  documents  a  parallel  to  the  two 
views  embodied  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  bearings  of  this 
parallel  upon  the  possible  relationship  between  Babylonian  and 
Biblical  traditions  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  a  special 
forthcoming  paper. 

14  The  text  itself  shows  evidence  of  having  been  worked  over  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  later  conditions,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  in  a  separate 
paper  on  ' '  Sumerian  and  Akkadian  Views  of  Beginnings. ' '  See,  mean- 
while, King's  translation  in  his  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
130-139. 
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Postscript.  After  this  article  had  been  typewritten  and  was 
about  to  be  sent  off,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  for  January,  1916,  appeared,  with  some  corrections 
by  Dr.  Langdon  to  his  text  (pp.  40-43),  embodied  also  in  an 
article  in  the  Expository  Times  for  January,  1916,  pp.  165-168. 
In  this  latter  article  Dr.  Langdon  also  republishes  his  transla- 
tion with  some  changes,  and  maintains  his  three  main  theses, 
that  his  text  contains  an  account  (a)  of  the  Sumerian  Paradise, 
(b)  of  the  Deluge,  and  (c)  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  In  reply  to 
the  article  of  Professor  Sayce  (Expository  Times,  November, 
1915,  who  rejected  Langdon 's  second  thesis,  Dr.  Langdon  sets 
up  the  claim  that,  in  view  of  the  relationship  between  his  tablet 
and  Dr.  Poebel's  text  (see  above,  under  1),  the  occurrence  of  an 
account  of  the  Deluge  in  Poebel's  text  proves  the  correctness  of 
interpreting  columns  2  and  3  in  Langdon' s  text  as  referring  to  a 
deluge.  Just  the  contrary  is  the  case.  If  the  two  tablets  belong, 
as  I  believe — and  as  Dr.  Langdon  now  appears  to  believe, — to 
the  same  series,  then  the  fact  that  we  have  an  account  of  a 
Deluge  in  Poebel's  text,  with  Ziugiddu  as  the  hero,  certainly 
makes  it  highly  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  we  should 
also  have  an  account  of  a  Deluge  in  Langdon 's  text.  The 
assumption  that  Tag-Tug  (if  this  be  the  reading)  "is  the  same 
person  under  another  name,"  namely,  the  same  as  Ziugiddu, 
is  purely  arbitrary.  Equally  arbitrary  is  the  insertion  by 
Langdon  of  the  words  ' '  at  that  time ' '  at  the  beginning  of  line 
34  of  column  5  (see  above,  under  11,  and  particularly  the  note 
011  this  line).  The  line  in  question  forms,  as  I  have  indicated, 
a  complete  parallel  to  lines  20,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  except 
that  in  each  one  of  these  lines  a  different  plant  is  named. 
Langdon 's  first  restoration,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
line,  of  the  words  "my  king,"  was  obvious  and  correct,  since 
each  one  of  these  lines  begins  with  this  word.  At  the  time  that 
Dr.  Langdon  made  the  correct  restoration  he  assumed  that 
"my  king"  referred  to  his  hypothetical  Tag-Tug.  Having  now 
found  out  (p.  167  of  E.  T.  for  Jan.,  1916)  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  this,  and  that ' '  my  king ' '  refers  throughout  the  text  to  the  god 
Enki,  as  I  have  also  shown  above  in  the  note  to  §  9,  it  would,  of 
course,  not  fit  in  with  his  interpretation  to  supply  "my  king"  at 
the  beginning  of  line  34,  and  he  therefore  conjectures  the  words 
"at  that  time,"  suggesting  further,  in  a  footnote,  that  possibly 
the  name  Tag-Tug  is  to  be  restored  here.  I  have  shown  above 
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that  the  verb  at  the  end  of  line  34  is  precisely  the  same  as  at 
the  close  of  lines  20,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  namely,  ''has  com- 
manded." Langdon,  not  recognizing  that  his  reading  of  the 
sign  at  the  close  of  line  34  is  incorrect,  retains  his  erroneous 
translation  "approached."  If  we  substitute  for  this  the  cor- 
rect reading  "has  commanded,"  it  is  of  course  obvious  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  line  we  must  read  "my  king."  Tag-Tug 
not  being  even  mentioned  in  column  5  (so  far  as  preserved), 
it  is,  as  will  be  admitted,  a  most  arbitrary  procedure  to  intro- 
duce him  by  a  conjectural  restoration  at  the  beginning  of  a  line 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  theory.  Such  a  method  cannot 
commend  itself  to  scholars. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Langdon  has  now  recognized  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  of  the  god  Isimu  or  Usmu,  in  column 
3,  line  3,  and  that  he  has  thus  got  rid  of  the  erroneous  trans- 
lation "divine  anointed  ones"  for  this  and  the  five  other 
parallel  lines.  Recognizing  now  that  in  line  9  of  column  3 
"my  king"  refers  to  the  god  Enki,  and  not  to  the  hypothetical 
Tag-Tug,  who  is  never  mentioned  until  the  end  of  this  column, 
it  follows  that  the  boat  (line  10  and  line  30), — the  only  clear 
reference  to  any  ship  in  the  whole  tablet, — must  be  the  boat 
of  the  god.  (See  above,  under  8.)  To  save  his  theory,  how- 
ever, that  Tag-Tug  takes  refuge  on  the  boat,  Langdon  now 
translates  the  crucial  line  (line  10  =  line  30)  "alone  upon  the 
boat  awaited  him;"  that  is,  the  god  Enki  had  an  appointment 
to  meet  or  to  wait  for  Tag-Tug  on  the  boat.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  any  writer  would  refer  by  a  suffix  to  a  verb  to  a  personage 
who  has  not  been  mentioned  before,  and  who  in  fact  is  never 
mentioned  till  30  lines  later?  Here  again  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  Dr.  Langdon 's  curious  method  of  changing  a  trans- 
lation in  order  to  save  a  theory.  His  former  translation,  "his 
foot  alone  upon  the  boat  set,"  making  this  refer  to  Tag-Tug, 
was  much  nearer  the  mark.  The  verb  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
"Gub,"  means  "to  place,"  "to  stand,"  etc.,  and,  together 
with  the  word  "foot"  at  the  beginning,  is  evidently  intended 
to  indicate  that  some  one  is  "making  for  the  boat,"  or  ready 
to  step  on  board  the  boat;  and,  of  course,  the  subject  of  the 
verb  is  the  ' '  king ' '  or  the  god  Enki  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
line. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  that  Langdon 's  revised  translation  of  line 
32,  column  2,  "Oh,  Ninharsag,  I  will  destroy  the  fields  with  a 
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deluge,"  is  neither  an  improvement  nor  is  it  justified  by  the 
text.  All  that  can  safely  be  concluded  from  this  line  that  is 
after  Enki  had  uttered  "his  word"  (as  indicated  in  line  30) 
the  inundation  of  the  fields  follows,  and  this  is  expressed  by 
saying  that  "the  fields  of  Ninharsag  were  inundated,"  or 
possibly,  "the  field  was  inundated  by  Ninharsag."  The  word 
"deluge"  is  Dr.  Langdon 's  addition.  The  line  contains  merely 
the  following  words:  (1)  Ninharsag,  with  genitive  ending,  (2) 
field,  and  (3)  a  verb  Ri  or  Rig,  the  common  meaning  of  which 
is  rahdsu  "inundate." 

Otherwise,  there  are  few  changes  which  Dr.  Langdon  intro- 
duces, and  since  he  retains  his  erroneous  translation  of  lines 
24-26,  of  column  2,  he  naturally  misses  the  purpose  of  what  I 
think  is  the  chief  and  certainly  the  most  interesting  episode  in 
the  tablet,  the  irrigation  of  the  fields  and  the  resultant  fertility, 
coming  as  a  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  god  with  the  goddess. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  by  way  of  further  explanation 
I  should  justify  my  interpretation  of  these  three  important 
lines.  At  the  beginning  of  all  three  lines15  is  the  sign  Us,  the 
common  value  of  which  is  the  'male  member.'  Added  to  Us 
is  the  suffix  of  the  third  person,  i.  e.,  therefore,  "his  member." 
The  verb  at  the  end  of  line  24  is  "expose,"  at  the  end  of  line 
25  "sink"  or  "insert,"  at  the  end  of  line  26  "did  not  (or 
"would  not")  draw  out."  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt 
that  the  sexual  act  is  here  described.  Besides  in  line  25  we 
have  the  sign  also  for  the  female  organ  into  which  the  god  Enki 
"inserts  his  Us,"  and  in  line  27  the  goddess  Nintu  cries,  "No 
man  has  come  to  me,"  the  verb  used,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
being  precisely  the  same  as  in  Hebrew  usage,  to  denote  the 
sexual  act.  The  full  commentary  to  these  three  lines,  as  to  the 
entire  passage,  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  paper.16 

15  Langdon  misread  the  first  sign  in  1.  25 ;    it  is  clearly  Us  on  the  original, 
precisely  as  at  the  beginning  of  lines  24  and  26. 

16  Let  me  also  add,  for  the  immediate  convenience  of  those  desiring  to 
make   an   independent   study  of  the  important   text,  my  chief  corrections 
to  Langdon 's  readings,  based  on  a  collation  of  the  tablet  in  the  University 
Museum,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  Director,  Dr.  G.  B.  Gordon: 

Col.  1,  15-16,  the  7th  sign  is  in  both  cases  ub. 

Col.  2,  24.  The  4th  and  5th  signs  are  to  be  taken  as  one — Dirig 
(Briinnow  No.  3739),  though  Kalagga  (Briinnow  No.  6194)  is  also 
possible. 

Col.  2,  25.     The  first  sign  is  Us,  as  in  lines  24  and  26. 
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Col.  3,  1.  The  name  of  the  goddess  here  as  well  as  in  lines  5  and 
8  is  Nin-sar — not  Nin-tu. 

Col.  3,  2.  The  3d  sign  appears  to  be  zuTc  (Briinnow  No.  10300).  So 
also  in  lines  43,  44  and  Col.  5,  15. 

Col.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8 — Sign  before  last  is  ub.  Eead  therefore  in  all  these 
instances,  as  well  as  lines  24  and  25,  nu-mu-un-su-ub-bi.  The  verb  is 
su-ub  in  the  sense  of  "purifying,  cleansing."  See  Delitzsch,  Sumer- 
isches  glossar,  p.  148. 

Col.  3,  11.  After  the  third  sign  read  the  notation  for  2/3,  followed  by 
Sim  (Briinnow  No.  4815)  and  the  phonetic  complement  ma.  So  also  in 
line  31. 

Col.  3,  12.     Last  sign  is  ub;    so  also  1.  32. 

Col.  4,  lines  18,  19,  20,  35,  36,  46  and  47,  first  sign  is  probably  gis, 
not  e. 

Col.  4,  42.     First  sign  is  sam  (Briinnow  No.  4681)     "price." 

Col.  4,  45.  Instead  of  as  and  gar,  read  together  as  one  sign  sur;  so 
also  col.  6,  42. 

Col.  4,  48.     Langdon  has  omitted  si  after  ab. 

Col.  5,  34.     Last  sign  is  bi  (not  teg)   just  as  in  lines  20  and  22,  etc. 

Col.  5,  40.  First  sign  is  quite  clearly  Lul  (Briinnow  No.  7265)  ;  so 
also  4th  sign  of  line  42,  and  first  sign  of  1.  45. 

Col.  5,  44.  Third  sign  is  a,  not  the  notation  for  two;  6th  sign  is 
bi;  8th  sign  is  probably  ni. 

Col.  6,  30.  Eighth  sign  is  gig  (not  zu),  just  as  in  lines  24,  27,  32, 
etc.,  etc. 

Col.  6,  46.  Omitted  in  Langdon 's  copy,  though  included  in  his  trans- 
literation. 

The  full  list  of  corrections  and  suggested  new  readings  will  be  given 
in  the  complete  paper. 


NEW   CONE   OF   ENTEMENA 

I     THE   NET.       II     THE  SIX  NEW   CASES  IN   COL.   II. 


A  Net  Cylinder  of  Entemena. — By  JAMES  B.  NIES,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Owing  to  the  war  now  raging,  a  remarkable  object  of  Baby- 
lonian antiquity  which,  in  normal  times,  would  have  gone  to 
Europe,  was  brought  to  the  United  States  and  now  forms  part 
of  the  Nies  collection  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

According  to  the  dealer  from  whom  it  was  bought,  it  was 
found  by  an  Arab  belonging  to  a  tribe  located  between  Jokha 
and  Tello.  The  same  man  in  1895  is  said  to  have  found  the 
famous  cone  of  Entemena  published  by  Thureau-Dangin  in 
1898.1  If  the  word  of  the  dealer  is  to  be  accepted,  neither  the 
cone  nor  the  net  cylinder  was  found  at  Tello,  but  between  that 
site  and  Jokha.  The  ancient  names  for  those  places  were  Lagash 
and  Umma.  The  inscription  tells  us  that  a  canal  named  Lum- 
magirnunta,  probably  the  modern  Shatt  el  Hai,  formed  a  bound- 
ary between  their  territories,  separating  the  fields  of  the  god 
Ningirsu  of  Lagash  from  those  of  the  god  Shara  of  Umma,  and 
that  on  the  banks  of  this  canal  were  set  up  inscriptions,  presum- 
ably in  the  nature  of  boundary  stones,  whose  purpose  it  was 
not  only  to  clearly  delimit  the  territories  and  to  state  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  peace  existed,  but  also  to  call  down  curses 
of  the  gods  on  the  invader.  In  the  absence  of  more  definite 
knowledge,  we  may,  therefore,  say  that  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  probable,  that  the  two  inscriptions  of  Entemena  were  found 
on,  or  near,  one  of  the  banks  of  this  canal,  where  5000  years 
ago  they  surmounted  pillars  of  brick  or  stone  and  constituted 
the  NARUA  frequently  mentioned  in  the  text.2 

The  American  cone  or  cylinder  is  light  terra-cotta  in  color, 
egg-shaped,  and  hollow,  with  an  opening  at  one  end  forming  a  lip 
or  short  neck,  and  a  rounded  surface  at  the  other,  covered  by 
a  design  of  a  net  in  relief.  Its  dimensions  are :  height  20  cm., 
circumference  at  widest  part  48.5  cm.,  at  narrowest  part,  round 

1  Dec.  en  Chaldee,  p.  xlvii;    Rev.  d'Assyr.  4.  37  ff.,  Konigsinscliriften, 
36  ff. 

2  L.  W.  King,  in  his  IJJstory  of  Sumer  and  ATclcad,  164,  rightly  conjectures 
that  more  than  one  of  the  so-called  cones  was  written.     He  thinks  they  were 
copies    of    a    boundary    stone    like    the     'Stele    of    Vultures,'     and    were 
in  the  nature  of   'foundation  memorials.' 

10     JAOS  36. 
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the  neck,  19  cm.,  diameter  15.2  cm.,  opening  at  neck  4  cm.  It 
consists  of  a  rather  granular  baked  clay  and  is  surrounded  by 
a,  for  the  most  part,  deeply  incised,  archaic  inscription  in  six 
columns. 

When  bought  the  interior  was  filled  with  earth  and  the 
exterior  was  covered  by  an  incrustation  of  salt  under  which 
was  red  earth  that  filled  the  signs  and  case-divisions.  These 
were  removed  by  soaking  in  water  a  few  days.  Some  of  the 
salts  still  remain  in  the  deep  numerical  signs  of  col.  ii,  case  16, 
and  cause  the-  uneven  appearance  of  those  signs  seen  in  the 
photograph. 

The  similarity  of  this  object  to  a  closed  net  is  very  striking, 
and  the  inference  that  it  is  meant  to  represent  a  mythological 
net  is  further  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  SA-SHUSH- 
GAL  of  the  god  Enlil  is  mentioned  in  col.  i,  28-29,  and  of  the 
god  Ningirsu  toward  the  end  of  col.  vi.  Now  SA-SHUSH-GAL 
means  'a  great  covering  net'  such  as  the  gods  were  said  to 
throw  over  their  enemies  so  as,  presumably  by  drawing  the  cord 
strung  through  the  edges,  to  enclose  them.  Such  a  net,  filled  with 
the  enemies  of  Lagash  being  clubbed  to  death  by  Ningirsu,  may 
be  seen  on  the  'Stele  of  Vultures,'  Dec.  pi.  4  bis,  which  men- 
tions no  less  than  five  deities  who  wield  this  formidable  covering 
net,  Enlil,  Enki,  Enzu,  Babbar  and  Ninharsag.3 

If  it  is  conceded  that  this  cylinder  represents  a  drawn,  divine 
net,  then  the  interesting  conclusions  follow :  1st,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Entemena  to  write  the  inscription  round  a  formid- 
able weapon  of  divine  punishment  as  a  warning  to  his  foes  that 
a  transgression  of  the  treaty  would  bring  down  the  wrath  of 
the  god,  and  as  an  assurance  of  divine  protection  to  his  followers. 
2d.  As  this  is  the  oldest  cylinder  known  the  symbolism  involved 
offers  an  explanation  for  the  adoption  by  the  Babylonians  of 
so  remarkable  a  form  as  a  cylinder  upon  which  to  record 
important  documents  of  history.  In  later  times  when  the 
significance  of  the  form  was  lost,  the  traditional  use  still  per- 
sisted and  gave  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  such  as  octagons, 
hexagons,  squares  and  barrels. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  about  this  cylinder  is 
that  it  adds  to  the  well  known  text  of  Thureau-Dangin  six  new 

3  On  the  metaphor  of  the  net  among  the  primitive  Sumerians,  see  L.  W. 
King,  Sumer  and  ATckad,  132. 
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cases,  containing  ten  lines,  in  the  second  column  of  the  inscrip- 
tion (see  cut),  where  it  treats  events  in  the  reign  of  Eannatum; 
GAN  dNIN-GIR-SU-KA  fig  +  U§U  +  MAS  StJ-GAR  GUB  ID- 
GlS-tJH^-StJ  MU-KID  GAN  LUGAL  NU^TUK  NI-GIN:  'The 
field  of  the  God  Ningirsu,  containing  33^  (BUE),  he  left  on 
the  side  of  Umma ;  he  ordered  that  the  royal  field  be  not  taken. ' 
SU-GAR  GUB  could  be  transliterated  StJ-NlG-GIN  with  some 
such  meaning  as  'surround'  or  'comprise,'  in  which  case  BUR 
must  be  supplied  after  the  numeral. 

The  new  matter  given  above  will  be  better  understood  by  a 
brief  review  of  the  context.  Entemena,  before  recording  his 
own  achievements,  briefly  reviews  the  earlier  history  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Lagash  and  Umma.  It  seems  that,  before  the  time  of 
his  uncle  Eannatum,  there  had  been  strife  between  the  cities, 
both  of  which  acknowledged,  as  their  overlord,  Mesilim,  the 
King  of  Kish.  That  monarch  apparently  intervened  and  set  up 
a  boundary-stone  to  delimit  the  fields  of  the  two  cities. 

During  the  patesiat  of  Eannatum,  a  patesi  of  Umma,  named 
Ush,  insolently  removed  the  boundary-stone  and  invaded  the 
territory  of  Lagash.  Upon  this  Lagash  made  war  on  Umma  and 
was  victorious.  Ush  was  killed,  or  fled,  and  a  new  patesi  of 
Umma,  Enakalli,  took  his  place.  With  him  Eannatum  made  a 
treaty  in  which  the  boundary  was  defined.  It  was  to  be  a  canal 
extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  Guedin.  Then  follows  the 
new  part  of  the  inscription  given  above.  Several  variants  also 
are  to  be  noted,  as  follows : 

After  col.  iv,  case  34  (corresponding  to  SAKI,  col.  iv,  case  5) 
GtJ  idIDIGNA-StJ  GAL-LA  GtJ-GtJ  GIR-SUki-KA  is  omitted ; 
but  after  col.  iv,  case  35  (corresponding  to  SAKI,  col.  iv,  case  8) 
insert  dEN-LIL-LA  dEN-KI-KA  before  dNIN-HAR-SAG-KA. 
The  only  other  variant  is  found  in  col.  vi,  last  case,  where  we 
read  gA-NI-GAZ-E  instead  of  HA-NI-GAZ-LID  +  SA(G)-GI. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  in  addition  to  these  vari- 
ants a  number  of  signs  which  Thureau-Dangin  restored  in  his 
text  have  been  verified  and  found  correct  by  means  of  this  much 
better  preserved  cylinder. 


Critical  Notes  Upon  the  Epic  of  Paradise. — By  S.  LANGDON, 
Shillito  Reader  of  Assyriology  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Earlier  pages  of  this  volume  of  the  JOURNAL  contain  articles 
by  Professors  Prince  and  Jastrow  upon  my  recent  volume,  'The 
Sumerian  Epic  of  Paradise,  the  Flood  and  the  Fall  of  Man,' 
in  which  they  put  forward  many  criticisms  that  deserve  a 
detailed  examination.  A  discussion  of  a  document  of  such  fun- 
damental importance,  to  be  of  definite  value,  must  be  based 
upon  a  correct  text  and  I  shall  first  of  all  give  the  corrections 
to  the  editio  princeps  which  I  have  been  able  to  make.  A  French 
edition  containing  my  final  text  and  translation  should  be  issued 
from  the  press  of  E.  Leroux,  Paris,  very  soon.  But  the  unfortu- 
nate state  of  affairs  in  Europe  may  delay  this  volume  many 
months.  In  the  meantime  hasty  conclusions  and  other  misunder- 
standings based  upon  the  long  silence  of  the  author  are  certain 
to  continue  until  that  volume  appears.  This  article  is,  therefore, 
issued  as  the  forerunner  of  my  completed  studies. 

First  of  all  let  us  establish  our  text,  which  I  have  now  done 
from  the  tablet  itself.  In  the  first  edition  the  author  was  forced 
to  depend  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  tablet  upon  photo- 
graphs and  this  was  a  labour  which  tried  the  eyes  in  a  way 
which  he  will  not  soon  forget.  Signs  which  appeared  faintly 
on  the  photograph  are  now  perfectly  legible  on  the  tablet.  The 
signs  appear  'warmer'  on  the  clay  tablet  and  their  identi- 
fications are  soon  the  result  of  mental  suggestions  in  the  mind 
of  the  Assyriologist.  With  the  tablet  itself  in  my  hand  most  of 
the  epigraphical  difficulties  vanished  and  with  them  many  of 
the  false  interpretations. 

Col.  I  17;  the  last  sign  is  zu  not  ba.  Zu  'to  know'  has 
here  the  obscene  sense  of  'cohabit,'  and  the  line  is  clear. 

Col.  I  18 ;  the  first  sign  is  DUN,  SUL,  which  denotes  an  ani- 
mal of  the  bovine  class  and  is  rendered  zebu  by  the  author  for 
reasons  given  in  his  Archives  of  Drehem.  The  line  .should  be 
rendered,  'The  zebu  as  it  fed  on  grain  (the  dog)  did  not  .  .  . ' 
The  last  sign  of  this  line  is  not  ba  and  probably  not  zu. 

Col.  I  19 ;  nu-mu-un  su  dim  ur-ra  .  .  .  su  is  here  the  root 
su-g  =  '  increase, '  see  Sum.  Or.  241  su  2)  and  243  sug  10). 
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Also  Babyloniaca  VI  46.  The  word  occurs  in  nu-mu-un-su- 
ga-mu,  'My  grown-up  offspring,'  a  title  of  Tammuz,  CT.  15, 
19,  11.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12.  Note  also  £E  (su-ug)  =  rabu,  'to  grow 
up,'  tarbutu  'education,'  and  the  form  sud  =  in  Sum.  Gr. 
242,  sud  4). 

The  line  should  be  rendered,  'The  growing  offspring,  the 
fondling  of  the  lap  .  .  . ' 

Col.  I  28;  the  third  sign  has  no  gunification;  what  I  took 
for  gunification  are  only  scratches  after  the  sign.  The  sign 
is  zag  and  recurs  in  I  30  and  Rev.  Ill  51,  where  it  has  the 
same  form ;  also  Rev.  Ill  40  contains  this  sign.  Zag  =  piristu, 
nimeku,  'wisdom,'  see  II  R.  54  G  66  and  VR.  29  No.  2.  23.  A 
derived  sense  is  zag  —  remu  '  mercy, '  and  that  is  most  likely 
the  sense  here.  The  line  should  be  rendered,  'A  prince  his 
mercy  withheld  not. ' 

Col.  I  30 ;  zag  eri-ka  i-lu1  nu-mu-ni-bi,  '  In  the  sanctuary  of 
the  city  ' '  alas ! ' '  they  said  not. '  The  line  refers  to  the  mourn- 
ful lamentations  so  characteristic  of  Sumerian  religion. 

Col.  I  32 ;  at  the  end,  zu. 

Col.  II  10 ;    read  si  for  e.    The  line  is  obscure. 

Col.  II  16;  read  a-sag  a-gar  ab-sim-a-ni  se-mu-na  .  .  .,  'The 
fields  and  meadows  their  vegetation  (yielded  in  abundance) '. 

Col.  II  31;  the  sign  after  ge  is  za,  which  simplifies  matters 
and  avoids  the  difficulty  which  I  had  laboured  with  in  explain- 
ing the  statement  that  Enki  is  the  father  of  Damgalnunna.  The 
line  means,  'Enki  at  the  side  of  (za  <  zag}  Damgalnunna 
uttered  his  command.' 

Col.  Ill  4;  at  the  end  read  nu-mu-un  su-ub-bi,  'the  sinless 
seed.'  Same  correction  in  III  5,  7,  8,  24,  25. 

Col.  Ill  12;  read  gibil  (or  izi)-im-ma-an-su-ub.  The  passage 
is  obscure.  Same  correction,  line  32. 

Col.  Ill  27 ;   at  end  read  su-ub-bu-ma-ni.    Also  line  28. 

These  two  lines  should  be  rendered: 


O  Ninkurra,  this  pious  son  of  man  whom  he  has  declared 
pure. ' 


'  This  pious  son  of  man  whom  he  has  declared  pure, 
0  Ninkurra,  this  pious  son 
pure. ' 

III  42;   read  gu-ga-ra-ab-dug. 
1  So  read,  not  KU. 
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REVERSE 

I  have  been  able  to  read  more  signs  in  the  damaged  spot  at 
the  beginning,  but  they  are  of  no  consequence  to  the  interpre- 
tation. 

I  36 ;  at  the  end  read  si-si  for  mal-e.  This  fortunately  proves 
my  rendering  to  be  correct,  si-si  is  one  of  the  ordinary  roots 
(reduplicated)  for  'to  fix,  stand.'  See  Sum.  Gr.  238  si  9). 

I  39 ;  read  sukkal-na,  '  To  his  messenger  he  said,  ' '  Open  the 
door,  open  the  door."  Enki's  attendant  is  here  represented  as 
opening  the  door  for  Tagtug. 

I  41 ;  the  sign  after  HUL  is  RIM  and  HUL-RIM  is  probably 
the  Sumerian  word  for  a  plant,  as  in  Cuneiform  Texts  of  the 
British  Museum,  23.  39.  1 ;  Maklu  V  13.  19  etc. 

I  42;  the  first  sign  is  certainly  not  SAM  as  my  critics  read. 
It  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  this  sign  in  the  epigraphy  of 
the  period.  The  most  likely  identification  is  il  (Thureau-Dan- 
gin,  EEC.  314).  The  line  remains  obscure. 

I  48 ;  read  si-gi  for  zi.    The  rendering  is  correct. 

II  17.     After  LI  the  signs  have  now  entirely  disappeared. 
li-be-sd  is  perhaps  correct  but  the  photograph  remains  the  only 
evidence. 

II  20 ;  read  u-RIM  not  u-gis.    The  text  has  the  ideogram  for 
the  plant  supalu,  suplu,  which  has  not  been  explained.1 

III  34;    read    [lugal-mu]    (u) -am-  ga-ru  mu-na-ab-bi.     'My 
king  as  to  the  cassia  commanded,    "He  shall  pluck,  he  shall 
eat."  ' 

The  sign  bi  is  doubtful  and  faint  but  bi  is  demanded  by  the 
sense,  for  the  forbidden  plant  is  first  mentioned  in  line  36.  I 
misread  the  last  sign  of  line  36  and  hence  erroneously  identi- 
fied the  cassia  with  the  plant  which  caused  the  Fall  of  Man.  In 
fact  the  text  mentions  eight  plants  which  man  may  eat  from  in 
the  garden  and  curiously  enough  there  are  also  eight  divine 
genii  sent  to  aid  mankind  after  his  loss  of  Paradise. 

Line  36  of  Rev.  II  should-  be  read;  d-en-ki  u  nam-bi 
be-in-tar  sab-ba  ba-ni-in-slg,  'Enki  the  plant,  whose  fate  he 
had  determined,  therein  placed. '  The  last  sign  is  sig  •=.  sakanu, 

1  supalu  is  a  synonym  of  lardu  and  arantu,  ( nard, '  an  aromatic  and 
medicinal  plant,  Meissner,  Supplement,  pi.  8,  1.  24.  The  word  appears  as 
suplu  in  CT.  11.  45  a.  24,  and  is  probably  connected  with  Syriac  sebbelethd 
'  nard. ' 
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Meissner,  SAL  29,  59  and  Sum.  Gr.  238  sig  9).  The  same 
root  appears  as  sig  =  banu,  IV  R.  5  a  3 ;  SEP.  300,  18 ;  II  R. 
23  &  9 ;  Ebeling,  KTA.  No.  4,  2  and  Kev.  20.  Also  Clay,  Mis- 
eel.  4  II  7  si-si  =  banu,  '  build. ' 

Thus  it  is  Enki  who  brought  about  the  loss  of  eternal  life  by 
placing  a  tree  in  the  garden.  The  text  does  not  mention  his 
having  forbidden  it  and  that  is  precisely  the  point  of  the  the- 
ologians who  attributed  the  Fall  of  Man  to  the  jealousy  of 
Enki  as  in  the  Adapa  myth.  Tagtug  was  not  to  know  that  loss 
of  eternal  life  would  follow  upon  his  eating  from  this  unnamed 
tree.  But  Ninharsag  foresees  the  result  at  once  and  hence  pro- 
nounces the  curse.  The  text  also  does  not  state  that  Tagtug 
ate  of  this  plant  but  that  is  the  obvious  inference.  "Unfortu- 
nately texts  of  this  kind  are  so  abbreviated  in  detail  that  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  baffles  the  decipherer  for  many  hours.  This 
account  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  through  his  innocently  eating  from 
the  fated  and  unnamed  plant  placed  in  the  garden  by  the  jealous 
water  god,  is  purposely  abbreviated  by  the  schoolmen;  that 
indescribable  disaster  of  humanity  formed  a  subject  whose 
details  were  apparently  too  painful  to  be  dwelt  upon.  In  any 
case  the  curse  by  the  mother  goddess  follows : 

'  The  face  of  life  until2  he  dies  not  shall  he  see. ' 

Man  loses  here  the  longevity  and  perfect  health  of  the  pre-dilu- 
vian  age.  That  is  the  plain  statement  of  our  text,  and  it  is 
apparently  the  result  of  eating  from  a  plant.3  My  previous  error 

2  Professor  Prince  asserts  that  en-na  means    '  at  the  time  when. '     The 
only  known  meaning  of  en-na,  en-e,  en,  is   'until,'    see  Sum.  Gr.  §  236.    It 
never  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  Prince's  translation.     The  word 
for    'when'    is  ud,  ud-da,  see  Sum.  Gr.   §   221.     The  same  sense  always 
adheres  to  en-na  even  when  it  is  employed  as  a  preposition.     Note  en-se, 
'until  when,'    Zimmern,  Kultlieder  179,   1;     en-na  iti  ab-e-a,    'Until  the 
month  Abea, '    unpublished  Larsa  tablet.     Note  ena,  una  =  sattu,    '  dura- 
tion,'    in  gig-u-na  =  ina  sat  musi,    'during  the  night';    ud-u-ne  =  ina  sat 
umi,    'during  the  day';    Gudea,  Cyl.  A.  8.  2.     e-ne-ra  —  ana  satti,    'until 
the  fulness,'   i.  e.,    'forever,'   VE.  62  a  60. 

3  The  Fall  might  also  be  the  final  penalty  for  the  sin  which  brought  on 
the  Flood,  mentioned  in  Obv.  II  27.     If  we  place  that  construction  upon 
the  contents  of  the  passage  then  the  sin  of  mankind  in  failing  to  show 
the  proper  respect  to  the  gods  brought  about  not  only  the  end  of  Paradise 
by  the  Flood  but  also  the  loss  of  perfect  health  and  longevity.     In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  curse  of  Ninharsag  bringing  about  the  Fall  follows 
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lay  not  in  my  main  inference.  The  legend  of  the  Fall  of  Man  was 
obvious  from  the  time  when  I  first  gave  out  my  interpretation. 
The  error  consisted  in  failing  to  see  traces  of  the  name  of  the 
god  Enki  at  the  beginning  of  line  36  and  hence  I  missed  the 
true  motif  behind  the  Nippurian  version.  Here  again  Enki's 
jealousy  is  the  theme  of  the  theologians  but  they  treat  it  almost 
as  a  mystic  doctrine,  too  disagreeable  to  be  discussed  at  length. 
The  legend  passes  now  to  the  more  agreeable  task  of  relating 
the  creation  of  the  eight  divine  patrons  of  fallen  humanity. 
II  40,  42  read  lul-a,  'with  woeful  cry.' 

II  44.    The  sign  after  ma  may  possibly  be  a  and  not  the  two 
strokes  for    'two.'     Repeated  examination  fails  to  decide  the 
matter,    a  makes  better  sense  for  there  is  no  previous  mention 
of  a  female  companion  of  Tagtug.     The  remainder  of  the  line 
is   correctly  copied   and  the   interpretation  is   correct.     Eead 
perhaps  uru-ma-a   'in  my  city.'     The  reading    'two  creatures' 
is,  however,  more  probable. 

At  the  top  of  Col.  Ill  I  have  deciphered  more  signs  but  the 
interpretation  is  not  advanced. 

III  20 ;    read  ma  for  ra.    Also  1.  22. 

Ill  25 ;  the  signs  before  mu  are  extremely  uncertain. 

Ill  40;  read  zag-mu,  'my  intelligence.'  Line  41  is  now  clear. 
The  god  who  sends  wisdom  is  En-zag  =  Nebo  so,  mmeki,  and 
line  41  has  the  variant  and  longer  epithet  En-zdg-aga,  'Lord 
who  exercises  intelligence,'  a  title  of  Nebo. 

Ill  42;  read  tu-ne-en-na-ds  gar-ra-  [en-na-as].  My  rendering 
is  correct. 

These  textual  criticisms  ensure  my  original  interpreta- 
tion. The  tablet  contains  a  description  of  Paradise,  the  ejec- 
tion of  mankind  by  a  Flood,  the  deliverance  of  a  pious  man 
Tagtug  who  became  a  gardener  and  receives  instructions  as  to 
which  plants  he  shall  eat.  Enki  out  of  jealousy  plans  to  deprive 
him  of  immortality  by  placing  a  fated  plant  in  the  garden. 
After  the  ejection  from  Paradise  and  the  loss  of  perpetual  good 
health  the  gods  send  eight  divine  patrons  to  aid  man  in  his 
struggle  for  existence. 

upon  a  list  of  medicinal  plants  which  he  is  permitted  to  eat  and  one 
fateful  plant  of  which  there  is  no  further  description  makes  the  inference 
wellnigh  certain  that  the  Fall  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  eating  of  this 
plant  purposely  placed  in  the  garden  by  the  jealous  god  Enki. 
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The  revised  text  of  Eev.  Ill  40  f .  contains  a  clear  reference 
to  the  moral  degeneration  of  man.  Here  the  gods  send  a  divine 
patron  Enzagaga  to  aid  the  weakened  intelligence  of  mankind. 
Scheil  in  his  brilliant  critique  of  the  passage  before  the  French 
Academy  (Comptes  rendus  for  December,  1915)  divined  a  ref- 
erence to  the  moral  fall  of  man  in  this  line.  This  confirms  my 
interpretation  of  Obv.  II  27  and  proves  that  my  critics  were 
entirely  in  error  in  their  attempts  to  place  an  unnatural  exegesis 
upon  this  line.  The  deity  created  to  protect  mankind  against 
his  moral  and  intellectual  depravity  is  a  form  of  Nebo,  patron 
deity  of  Dilmun. 

The  text  is  not  an  incantation.  The  scribe  himself  adds  the 
note  zag-sal,  the  standard  description  of  epical  poetry.  Nor  do 
the  contents  suggest  any  magical  rites.  It  is  also  not  a  'ritual 
tendency'  composition.  The  ritualistic  liturgies  are  marked 
by  refrains  and  successions  of  melodies,  and  these  are  entirely 
absent  here.  The  tablet  is  epical  in  nature  and  its  contents  are 
not  so  obscure  as  to  leave  any  doubt  about  the  major  facts.  We 
have  here  the  Sumerian  epic  of  Paradise  and  the  theological 
explanation  of  the  Fall  of  Man. 

I  should  like  to  dispute  with  my  critics  at  greater  length  but 
other  work  is  pressing.  Only  on  one  point  will  I  enter  a  vig- 
orous objection  to  Prince's  interpretation  of  the  opening  line. 
He  has  misunderstood  me  and  neglected  to  read  my  note  on 
page  70  n.  1.  e-ne-ba-am  contains  the  verb  e-ne  —  saldlu  'to 
lie  down.'  ba-am  is  the  postfixed  element  ba  to  denote  a  relative 
phrase,  strengthened  by  the  emphatic  am.  I  never  said  that  ba 
means  'to  lie  down,  to  sleep.'  Prince's  rendering,  which  sees 
in  ba  the  verb,  is  hardly  correct.  I  also  call  my  critic 's  attention 
to  his  statement  about  Tag -tug.  The  sign  here  is  tug  not  ku; 
ku  has  only  one  interior  stroke  not  two  as  in  this  text.  Tag-tug 
or  tag-dur  are  the  only  probabilities.  My  critics  also  adhere  to 
the  false  reading  of  the  name  of  the  Sumerian  survivor  of  the 
Flood.  The  new  text  published  by  myself  has  clearly  Zi-ud 
sud-du  and  the  name  which  has  survived  in  Lucian  shows  also 
that  this  was  the  original  pronunciation. 


The  Bones  of  the  Paschal  Lamb.  —  By  JULIAN  MORGENSTERN, 
Professor  in  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati. 

'A  bone  in  it  ye  shall  not  break.'1  The  Priestly  legislation 
in  Exod.  12  makes  this  provision  for  the  Paschal  lamb.  Num. 
9.  12  repeats  the  prescription.  This  paper  will  discuss  the  prob- 
able origin  and  significance  of  this  rite. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced,  by  Robertson  Smith 
and  others.  None,  however,  has  the  slightest  probability  or  is 
supported  by  valid  evidence,  other  than  that  presented  by 
Kohler.2  Comparing  the  statement  of  John  19.  33-36,  that  none 
of  the  bones  of  Jesus  were  broken,  with  two  modern  instances, 
recorded  by  Curtiss,  of  the  bones  of  the  sacrifice  remaining 
unbroken,  and  then  citing  several  cases  from  comparative 
mythology  of  animals  being  eaten,  but  their  bones  being  care- 
fully preserved,  flesh  being  then  brought  back  upon  them  and  the 
animal  thus  restored  to  life,  Kohler  has  suggested  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  breaking  the  bones  of  the  Paschal  lamb  points  to  the 
belief  in  its  subsequent  resurrection  and  reincarnation. 

That  this  belief  and  practice  are  cherished  by  primitive 
peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  those  still  living 
upon  the  hunting  and  fishing  planes  of  civilization,  is  abund- 
antly attested.  Manifold  evidence  proves  this  belief  and  prac- 
tice current  in  early  Semitic  life,  particularly  in  the  nomad 
state,  and  thereby  confirms  Kohler  's  hypothesis. 

The  Testament  of  Abraham  makes  Sarah  say,3  'When  you 
slaughtered  the  perfect  calf  and  served  up  a  meal  to  them  (the 
three  angels),  the  flesh  having  been  eaten,  the  calf  rose  again 
and  sucked  its  mother  in  joy.'  Kohler  has  compared  this  tradi- 
tion with  that  of  Ezra's  ass,  recorded  in  Sura  2.  261,  the  bones 
of  which,  after  having  lain  for  one  hundred  years,  were  reclothed 
with  flesh  and  restored  to  life.  Damiri  gives  this  tradition  in 
full.4  'When  'Uzair  was  freed  from  Babylon  he  journeyed  on 


12.  46. 

2  Archiv  f.  Religionswissenschaft,  13.  153f.;    cf.  JQE  (old  series),  5.  419. 
"Keeension  A,  6  (ed.  Barnes,  1892),  83. 

*  Haydt   al-Hayawdn,   under  Al-Himar  al-ATill,   near   end   of  first  half; 
translated  by  Jayakar,  1.  550f. 
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his  ass.  .  .  .  He  passed  by  a  village  in  which  he  .saw  no 
person.  .  .  .  He  said,  "How  will  God  revive  this  after  its 
death?",  out  of  wonder  and  not  from  any  doubt  of  the  resur- 
rection. As-Suddi  states  that  God  revived  'Uzair  and  said  to 
him,  "Look  at  your  ass;  it  is  dead  and  its  bones  have  become 
old  and  worn  out."  God  next  sent  a  wind  which  brought  the 
bones  of  the  ass  from  every  plain  and  mountain  whither  the 
birds  and  beasts  had  carried  them;  they  became  united  and 
joined  with  one  another  while  he  was  looking  on;  it  thus 
became  an  ass  of  bones  without  flesh  or  blood;  the  bones  were 
then  covered  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  it  became  an  ass  without 
life;  an  angel  then  came  and  blew  into  the  nostril  of  the  ass, 
upon  which  it  rose  up  and  brayed.' 

Practically  the  same  tradition,  applied  however  to  Jeremiah 
and  his  ass,  is  also  recorded  by  Damiri.5  The  conclusion  gives 
a  slightly  varying  account  of  the  reincarnation  of  the  ass. 
'When  a  hundred  years  had  passed,  God  revived  of  Jeremiah  his 
eyes,  while  the  rest  of  his  body  remained  dead;  after  that  he 
revived  his  body  while  he  was  looking  at  it.  Jeremiah  then 
looked  at  his  ass  and  found  its  bones  lying  separate  and  scattered, 
white  and  shining;  he  next  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying, 
' '  0  ye  old  bones,  God  orders  you  to  collect  together, ' '  whereupon 
they  united  one  with  another  and  joined  one  with  another.  The 
voice  was  then  heard  to  say,  "God  orders  you  to  clothe  your- 
selves with  flesh  and  skin, ' '  which  happened  accordingly.  Then 
the  voice  said,  "God  orders  you  to  become  alive,"  upon  which 
the  ass  arose  and  brayed.' 

A  rather  late  Midrash6  recounts  the  following  narrative: 
'They  went  a  little  further  along  the  road.  God  appointed  for 
them  two  stags.  Moses  said  to  the  old  man,  "Go,  fetch  us  one 
of  the  stags. ' '  The  old  man  said  to  Moses,  ' '  Am  I  a  fool  that  I 
should  go  to  the  stags  ?  Is  there  anything  swifter  than  the  stag  ? ' ' 
Moses  said  to  him,  "Take  the  staff  in  thy  hand  and  point  it 
towards  them. ' '  He  took  the  staff  and  showed  it  to  them,  and  they 
were  not  able  to  move  from  their  place.  Immediately  Moses 
took  and  slaughtered  them  and  prepared  a  roast.  Moses  said 
to  the  old  man,  "Be  careful  not  to  break  any  of  the  bones." 
When  they  had  eaten  and  drunk  and  put  aside  some  of  the 

5  Ibid. 

8  Ma'  aseli  '  al  Dor  Ha'  asiri,  ed.  Kraus,  in  Haggoren,  8.  22. 
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flesh,  Moses  placed  bone  to  its  bone.  Then  he  took  the  staff  and 
laid  it  upon  them  and  prayed  a  complete  prayer  before  his  Maker. 
Thereupon  God  made  the  stags  live  and  they  stood  upon  their 
feet.  Moses  said  to  the  old  man,  "I  adjure  thee  by  Him  who 
revived  the  stags  when  they  had  neither  flesh  nor  sinews, ' '  etc. ' 

Likewise  one  of  the  stories  collected  by  Prym  and  Socin7  tells 
that  after  the  hero  had  been  dead  for  ten  years,  his  widely- 
scattered  bones  were  collected  by  the  wolves  and  sprinkled  with 
the  water  of  life  by  Simer,  the  great  bird,  that  understood  all 
the  secrets  of  resurrection  and  eternal  life,  and  he  stood  up  once 
more  as  if  from  a  sleep. 

All  these  instances,  and  particularly  those  of  the  asses  of 
Jeremiah  and  'Uzair,  remind  us  strongly  of  Ezekiel's  vision  of 
the  valley  of  dry  bones,  which,  at  the  word  of  God,  came  together, 
bone  to  its  bone,  and  flesh  came  upon  them  and  the  spirit  entered 
into  them  and  they  stood  upon  their  feet  alive.8  Unquestionably 
the  same  conception  of  the  possibility  of  restoration  of  life  so 
long  as  the  bones  are  preserved,  underlies  Ezekiel's  vision,  and 
proves  conclusively  the  existence  of  this  belief  in  ancient  Israel. 
Certainly  Ezekiel  did  not  invent  the  picture  nor  was  he  the  first 
to  conceive  the  idea.  Possibly  the  same  thought  is  implied  in 
Psalm  34.  21,  'He  guardeth  all  his  bones;  not  one  of 
them  is  broken.'  Certainly  it  is  implied  in  the  imprecation 
frequently  applied  in  Rabbinic  literature  to  such  arch-enemies 
of  Israel  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Titus  and  Hadrian,  sehiq  tamya, 
'May  his  bones  be  crushed,'9  in  other  words,  may  he  be  denied 
all  possibility  of  resurrection.  Possibly  we  may  also  find  here 
the  explanation  of  the  extreme  care  with  which  in  ancient  Israel 
the  bones  of  the  dead  were  guarded  and  given  proper  burial.10 
This  would  also  explain  why  burning  was  the  extreme  punish- 
ment for  crime,11  and  also  why  burning  the  bones  of  the  dead, 

7 Der  neuaramaische  Dialekt  des  Tur  ' A'bdin,  1.  45;    2.  65. 
"Ezek.  37. 

9  Jastrow,  Dictionary,  539b. 

10  Cf.  the  stories  of  the  burial  of  Jacob  and  Joseph   (Gen.  50.  1-14,  25; 
Exod.  13.  19;    Josh.  24.  32)    and  of  Saul  and  his  sons   (1  Sam.  31.  13; 
2  Sam.  21.  12-14). 

"Lev.  20.  14;  21.  9;  Josh.  7.  25.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  future  life,  carried  out  the  penalty  of 
burning  literally,  whereas  the  Pharisees,  who  believed  in  future  life  and 
would  not  deprive  even  a  criminal  of  the  hope  of  resurrection,  poured  molten 
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and  thus  depriving  them  of  all  possibility  of  resurrection,  was 
the  extreme  of  indignity,12  and  regarded  by  Yahwe  as  an  unfor- 
giveable  crime.13  At  the  bottom  of  all  these  practices  lies  the 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  resurrection  so  long  as  the  bones 
were  preserved.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  among  the  early 
Semites  this  was  a  generally  accepted  belief,  and  that  it  continued 
to  survive  in  a  manner  in  ancient  Israel  until  in  the  post-exilic 
period  the  developing  conception  of  future  life  and  reward  and 
,  punishment  in  the  hereafter  gradually  moulded  it  into  the 
theological  dogma  of  bodily  resurrection. 

A  number  of  additional  instances  may  be  cited  in  which  the 
prohibition  of  breaking  the  bones  of  the  sacrificial  animal  occurs. 
Lane,  commenting  upon  the  peculiar  '  aqiqah-ceYemony,  says,14 
'The  person  should  say  on  slaying  the  victim,  "0  God,  verily 
this  'aqiqah  is  a  ransom  for  my  son,  such  a  one;  its  blood  for 
his  blood  and  its  flesh  for  his  flesh  and  its  bone  for  his  bone 
and  its  skin  for  his  skin  and  its  hair  for  his  hair.  O  God,  make 
it  a  ransom  for  my  son  from  hell-fire."  A  bone  of  the  victim 
should  not  be  broken.'  Similarly  Curtiss  states,15  'In  Nebk 
they  offer  sacrifice  for  a  boy  when  seven  days  old,  without  break- 
ing any  bones,  lest  the  child's  bones  also  be  broken. '  Elsewhere10 
he  describes  a  festival  of  the  Ismai'liyeh  as  follows,  'There  is  an 
annual  festival  at  the  shrine.  They  vow  vows.  All  who  desire 
go.  They  wash  and  put  on  clean  clothes.  They  dance  and  sing. 
.  .  .  The  sacrifice  must  be  male  and  a  sheep,  must  be  perfect, 
nothing  broken,  nothing  wanting,  must  be  at  least  a  year  old.' 
Likewise  Hess17  compares  the  Paschal  lamb  with  the  sacrifice 
offered  by  the  '  Otabe-tribe  in  honor  of  a  member  of  the  tribe  on 
the  seventh  day  after  death.  He  says,  'On  this  day  an  old, 
toothless  sheep  or  goat  is  sacrificed  in  order  to  avert  evil.  The 
relatives  and  all  present  eat  the  sacrifice.  The  bones  may  not 

lead  down  the  throat  in  order  to  spare  the  body,  or  at  least  the  bones 
(Mish.  Sanhedrin  7.  2).  Cf.  also  the  tradition  that  just  before  his  death 
Titus  ordered  his  body  burned  and  his  ashes  scattered,  in  order  that  God 
might  not  be  able  to  restore  him  to  life  and  judge  him  (B.  Gittin  56b.). 
u  2  Ki.  23.  14-20;  Jer.  8.  1. 

13  Amos  2.  1. 

14  Arabian  Nights,  4,  note  24. 

15  Primitive  Semitic  Eeligion  of  To-Day,  178. 
"Ibid.  215. 

"  Seduinisches  zum  Alien  und  Neuen  Testament,  ZATW.  1915,  130. 
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be  broken,  but  are  laid  whole  in  the  grave,  or,  if  this  be  too 
distant,  are  hidden  under  a  stone,  in  order  that  the  deceased 
may  ride  upon  the  animal.'  In  all  these  cases  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  sacrificial  animal  and  either  the  form  which 
it  will  possess  in  its  future  state,  or  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
the  substitute  sacrifice,  is  obvious. 

Time  does  not  permit  detailed  consideration  of  the  interesting 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lamb.  It 
suffices  merely  to  state  that  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Paschal 
lamb  evolved  out  of  the  even  more  primitive  practice  of  firstling- 
sacrifices.  The  evidence  is  ample  that  the  ancient  Semites,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  sacrificed  all  firstling 
animals  and  firstborn  children  in  order  to  redeem  the  remainder 
of  their  group  or  species  from  the  taboo,  considered  as  naturally 
resting  upon  all  members  thereof,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
all  belonged  primarily  and  naturally  to  the  deity  that  had  created 
them.  The  underlying  principle  of  such  taboo-sacrifices  was  that 
the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  tabooed  object,  usually  the  first 
and  best  part,  redeemed  the  remainder  and  rendered  it  fit  for 
profane  use.  Correspondingly  the  taboo-sacrifices  themselves 
were  doubly  taboo;  hence  were  given  over  entirely  to  the  deity, 
or  in  later  stages  of  religious  evolution,  to  his  representatives, 
priests,  men  of  god,  poor,  etc.  Under  no  condition,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  religion,  might  the  sacrificer  partake  of  his  own 
taboo-sacrifice.  Outwardly  this  was  the  feature  of  the  taboo- 
sacrifice  that  distinguished  it  most  positively  from  the  covenant- 
sacrifice. 

There  is  abundant  evidence,  the  presentation  of  which  here, 
however,  lack  of  time  forbids,  that  these  taboo-sacrifices  were 
conceived  of  as  not  actually,  or  at  least  not  completely,  dying. 
True,  the  flesh  was  consumed.  But,  particularly  if  the  bones 
were  preserved,  the  deity  might  easily  create  new  flesh,  and  thus 
restore  life.  In  the  desert  the  animals  thus  sacrificed  wrere 
neither  eaten  nor  burned.  Their  carcasses  were  left  lying  where 
they  fell,  to  be  consumed  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  Burning 
represents  a  second  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  taboo-sacrifice. 
And  in  later  Israel  the  thought  still  obtained  that  these  firstling 
and  firstborn  sacrifices  were  not  actually  killed ;  they  were  made 
to  merely  '  pass  through  the  fire. '  In  this  process,  true,  the  body, 
and  probably  too,  even  the  bones  were  consumed.  Yet  none  the 
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less,  it  was  felt,  the  life  itself  was  not  extinguished,  and  could  be 
made  once  more  to  re-enter  the  old  frame  or  even  a  new  frame 
of  the  same  species. 

The  basis  of  this  idea  must  naturally  be  sought  in  the  earliest 
Semitic  conception  of  the  animal  world.  It  would  seem  that,  in 
common  with  so  many  other  primitive  peoples,  the  early  Semites, 
dwelling  upon  the  hunting  or  pastoral  plane  of  civilization,  con- 
ceived of  the  number  of  individual  animals  of  each  species  as 
definitely  limited.  Hence  their  fundamental  problem  of  existence 
was  to  maintain  the  number  of  these  individual  animals  undimin- 
ished.  Still  today  the  nomad  in  the  desert  lives  primarily  from 
the  milk  products  of  his  sheep  and  goats.  And  as  still  today, 
so  too  in  ancient  times,  animals  were  killed  only  exceptionally,  and 
generally,  it  would  seem,  with  proper  precaution,  such  as  the 
preservation  of  the  bones,  to  ensure  eventual  rebirth  or  rein- 
carnation and  the  consequent  maintenance  of  the  original  number 
of  individual  animals. 

Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  that  other  prohibition,  so 
frequently  recorded  in  the  Bible,  of  eating  the  blood.  For  the 
soul  and  the  life  were  one ;  the  soul  was  in  the  blood.  To  have 
eaten  the  blood  would  have  meant  to  consume  the  soul,  and  this 
in  turn  would  have  meant  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  species  by  one.  Ultimately  the  entire  species 
might  thus  be  made  extinct.  This  was  prevented  by  allowing  the 
blood,  with  the  soul,  to  flow  upon  the  ground,  whence  the  soul 
could  easily  at  the  proper  moment  enter  its  next  body.  This 
was  greatly  facilitated  if  the  bones  of  some  previous  body  were 
preserved  and  a  frame  were  thus  ready  to  hand.  For  this  reason 
animals  improperly  killed  or  dying  natural  deaths,  whose  blood 
therefore  had  not  been  poured  out,  might  not  be  eaten,  lest  the 
soul  be  consumed  with  the  blood.  This  custom  still  persists 
among  the  modern  Beduin.  Musil  writes,18  '  The  blood  should  not 
be  eaten,  because  the  soul,  nefs,  dwells  in  it.  This  would  thereby 
pass  into  the  eater.  Likewise  the  flesh  of  animals  that  die 
natural  deaths  should  not  be  eaten. '  That  this  practice  of  letting 
the  blood  flow  out  upon  the  ground  was  in  no  wise  sacrificial  in 
character,  as  is  so  frequently  claimed,  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  procedure  is  prescribed  for  all  animals,  even  such 
as  could  under  no  condition  be  sacrificed,  such  as  the  deer  and 

18  Arabia  Petraea,  4.  150. 
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the  antelope,  and  by  the  additional  fact  that  although  Deut.  12 
strips  the  slaughtering  of  animals  for  food  of  its  original  sacri- 
ficial character,  it  still  insists  upon  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood.19 
The  only  possible  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  rite 
is  that  given  above.  It  is  corroborated  by  abundant  evidence 
from  the  practice  of  other  primitive  peoples. 

In  this  connection  the  etymology  of  the  common  Semitic  word 
for  'blood,'  DT>  is  illuminating.  Barth20  classes  this  among  the 
common  and  original  Semitic  biliterals.  Yet  for  many,  if  not 
most  of  these  biliterals  he  admits  the  possibility  of  a  triliteral, 
tertiae  "1  stem.21  Granting  the  possibility  of  the  relationship  of 
the  noun  D"!  to  the  stem  HOI.  'to  be  like,'  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  noun  was  derived  from  the  verbal  stem  than  vice  versa. 
In  other  words  this  would  imply  that  D"T  etymologically  desig- 
nates the  blood  as  that  which  is  like  or,  secondarily,  contains  the 
likeness  of,  the  soul.  This  would,  of  course,  indicate,  what  is 
quite  probable,  that  the  conception  of  the  soul  and  the  life  as 
resident  within,  and  in  a  sense  identical  with  the  blood,  is  a  fun- 
damental, primitive  Semitic  concept,  and  that,  in  general,  cere- 
monies centering  about  the  blood  have  also  a  certain  relation  to 
the  thought  of  the  soul  and  the  life.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  smeared  upon  the  doorposts  of  the 
houses  of  Israel,  symbolized  that  the  life  of  the  lamb  had  been 
given  as  the  substitute  to  redeem  the  lives  of  those  within. 
Curtiss  attests  the  general  observance  of  this  custom  in  Palestine 
still  today. 

Accordingly  we  need  no  longer  doubt  that  the  practice  of  not 
eating  the  blood,  but  instead,  of  carefully  letting  it  flow  forth 
upon  the  ground,  had  its  origin  in  the  aversion  to  eating  the  soul 
and  thus  reducing  the  number  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
particular  species  of  animals.  But  the  necessary  corollary  to  this 

19  Also  Deut.  15.  21-23. 

20  Nominalbildung,  2c. 

21  For  a  number  of  these  words  a  considerably  stronger  case  for  a  tri- 
literal, tertiae  "1  stem  can  be  made  out  than  Barth  presents.     For  example 
the  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  p,  Arabic  ..ol,   to  the  stem    HJ3,    and  of 
the  Aramaic  "12,  Assyrian  maru  (even  though  Delitzsch,  HWB,  390,  derives 
it  from  a  stem    ">ND)  to  the  corresponding  stem  X~O,  is  in  all  likelihood 
quite    indicative.      Similarly    the    relation    of    the    common    Semitic     DH, 
'father-in-law',   to  the  stem  Don,  'to  protect',   would  parallel  the  relation 
of  its  common  synonym  jrin ,    to  the  stem  {fin ,  likewise    '  to  protect '. 
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belief  is  resurrection  and  reincarnation.  And,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  process  was  thought  to  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
preservation  of  the  bones  unbroken.22 

This  discussion  may  well  shed  light  upon  the  otherwise  rather 
obscure  incident  of  the  well-known  account  of.  creation  from 
Berosus,  that  mankind  was  created  out  of  earth  mixed  with  the 
blood  of  a  deity  who  had,  at  the  command  of  Bel,  sacrificed 
himself  by  cutting  off  his  head  for  this  purpose.  In  consequence 
thereof  mankind  possesses  reason  and  divine  understanding. 
The  incident  presumably  by  no  means  implies  that  the  self- 
immolating  deity  permanently  lost  his  life.  Rather,  in  the  light 
of  our  present  investigation,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
after  the  deity  in  question  had  thus  benignly  given  his  blood 
in  order  to  call  human  life  into  existence,  new,  divine  life  was 
restored  to  his  former  bodily  frame,  still  completely  intact,  and 
he  lived  once  more.  Meanwhile  out  of  his  blood,  teeming  with 
the  germs  of  life  and  reason  and  understanding,  mankind  came 
into  being.  In  other  words,  the  story  implies  that  human  life 
is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  divine  life  originally  resident 
in  the  blood  of  the  self -immolating  deity,  just  as  it  clearly  states 
that  human  reason  and  understanding  are  the  result  of  the 
divine  reason  and  understanding  likewise  originally  contained 
in  the  divine  blood. 

23  Among  most  primitive  peoples  the  soul  is  conceived  of  as  the  inner 
image  of  the  outer  form  of  man  or  animal,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
localized  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  heart  (Frazer,  History  of  the 
Belief  in  Immortality,  1.  267),  the  eye  (ibid.  267),  the  breath  (ibid. 
129f.),  and  is  frequently  associated  with  the  shadow  (ibid.  130,  173,  245, 
267),  with  the  reflection  in  the  water  (ibid.  245),  and  even  with  the  name 
(ibid.  195).  It  is  certain  that  the  Semites  early  associated  the  soul  with 
the  breath,  as  the  Hebrew  nefes,  nesama  and  ruah  and  their  equivalents  in 
other  Semitic  languages,  indicate.  Whether  this  identification  be  as  primi- 
tive as  that  of  the  soul  and  the  blood  can  not  be  determined  with  certainty. 

That  in  ancient  Israel  the  soul  was  occasionally  conceived  as  dwelling  in 
the  eye,  or  at  least  as  dwelling  inside  the  body  and  visible  to  the  outer 
world  through  the  eye,  may  be  inferred  from  the  name,  pty'K ,  '  the  little 
man'  (cf.  Barth,  Nominalbildung,  212  c),  for  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The 
term  would  hardly  imply  consciousness  that  the  image  seen  in  the  pupil 
is  actually  the  reflection  of  the  form  of  the  beholder,  but  can  best  be 
explained  as  the  product  of  the  popular  conception  that  the  soul  looked 
out  through  the  eye  upon  the  world  without,  and  thus  was  visible  to  others. 
However,  this  does  not  at  all  affect  the  general  conception  of  the  soul 
as  residing  in  the  blood. 

11     JAOS  36. 


Jewish  Amulets  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. — By 
I.  M.  CASANOWICZ,  National  Museum,  "Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Museum 's  collection  of  Jewish  amulets,  some  thirty-five  in 
number,  includes  manuscripts  on  paper  and  parchment,  prints 
on  paper  and  cloth,  and  metal  disks,  plaques  and  medallions. 
Part  of  the  collection  was  acquired  by  the  Museum  in  1902  from 
a  dealer  who  obtained  it  in  Tunis,  North  Africa;  the  rest 
belongs  to  the  Benguiat  deposit  of  objects  of  Jewish  religious 
ceremonial  in  the  Museum,  and  presumably  originated  in  the 
Near  East. 

The  language  of  the  amulets  is  what  goes  under  the  name  of 
post-Biblical  Hebrew,  which  often  exhibits  a  disregard  of  the 
niceties  of  grammar  and  syntax,  with  an  admixture  of  Aramaic 
phrases  and  words.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the  writing, 
they  are  of  modern  make,  though  their  contents  no  doubt  go 
back  to  remoter  times. 

Besides  these  specifically  Jewish  amulets,  the  National 
Museum  is  in  possession  of  five  magic  bowls,  four  in  Hebrew 
script,  one  in  Syriac  Estrangelo,  supposed  to  have  been  found 
at  Hillah,  Mesopotamia. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  AMULETS 
The  basis  or  efficacious  portion  of  Jewish  amulets  consists  in 
the  use  of  the  names  of  God  and  angels1  and  in  the  application 
of  Biblical  verses2  unchanged  or  in  permutation  of  the  words 
and  letters.  Thus  the  metallic  amulets  are  frequently  merely 
engraved  or  stamped  with  '^t^ »  with  or  without  some  device, 
such  as  the  'shield  of  David/  or  the  hexagonal  star,  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick  (menorah),  the  tablets  of  the  Decalogue; 

1  For  the  significance  and  importance  of  the  knowledge  and  use  of  names 
in  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  incantations  comp.  Morris  Jastrow,  Die  Eeligion 
Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,   Giessen,   1905,   1.   112,   132,   327;     E.  A.   W. 
Budge,  Egyptian  Magic,  London,  1901,  ch.  5;    A.  Erman,  Die  dgyptiscTie 
Seligion,  Berlin,  1905,  31,  154;    and  in  general,  James  A.  Montgomery, 
Aramaic   Incantation    Texts    from    Nippur    (University    of    Pennsylvania 
Publications.     Babylonian  Section,  vol.  3),  Philadelphia,  1913,  58  and  56 
n.  35,  where  further  references  are  given. 

2  Cf .  Montgomery,  op.  cit.,  62f . 
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two  plaques  have  the  names  of  the  four  rivers  of  paradise  (Gen. 
2.  10  ff.)  in  all  possible  transpositions  and  permutations  of  the 
words  and  letters.  To  the  names  of  God  familiar  from  the  Old 
Testament  the  Kabbalists  added  numerous  divine  names  con- 
structed from  passages  of  the  Bible  or  some  prayer  by  means  of 
the  gematria,3  and  notarikon,*  the  various  systems  of  alphabets, 
as  the  "TJ"DN.  ZJO'DN5.  or  by  combinations  and  transpositions 
of  the  words  and  letters.  Thus,  for  instance,  from  Ex.  14.  19-21, 
by  reading  v.  19  and  21  forward  and  v.  20  backward,  seventy- 
two  names,  each  of  three  letters,  are  formed.6 

The  Biblical  passages  applied  in  amulets  either  contain  refer- 
ences to  God's  help  and  succour  in  distress,  or  his  promise  of 
delivery  from  danger,  so,  for  instance,  Ps.  34.  7;  46.  12;  71. 
2,  12;  others  to  incidents  of  Biblical  history  of  a  symbolical 
character,  as  the  healing  of  the  water  through  Elisha  (2  K.  2. 
19),  or  delivery  of  Daniel  from  the  lions'  den  (Dan.  6.  23). 
Others  have  come  to  be  considered  as  incantations  in  themselves. 
So  Ex.  22.  18;  Gen.  49.  22  (against  the  evil  eye)  ;  Nu.  6.  24-26 
(the  Aaronite  blessing)  ;  Deut.  6.  4-9  (the  Shemac) ;  Ex.  15. 
26 ;  Deut.  7.  15 ;  Psalm  67  inscribed  in  form  of  the  candlestick ; 
Psalm  91  (with  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  Psalm),  which 
is  particularly  considered  as  effective  against  evil  spirits,  and 
is  termed  in  rabbinical  literature  Q'tylQ  'jU?  Tt^'  or  D'J7JJ»  'a 
song  against  plagues,'  here  meaning,  attacks  of  evil  spirits,  as 
in  the  Targum  as  well  as  in  Midrash  the  whole  Psalm  is  given 
a  demonistic  interpretation.7  Others  were  found  a  place  in 
the  amulets  on  the  strength  of  Kabbalistic  interpretation  that 
they  contained  some  mystical  names  of  God.  So  Ex.  14.  19-21 
referred  to  above,  Deut.  28.  12. 

3  Gematria  is  an  arithmetical  equation.     It  assumes  for  two  words,  the 
letters  of  which  yield  the  same  numerical  value,  an  identical  meaning,  or 
a  mystical  connection  between  their  meanings. 

4  Notarikon  is  the  combination  of  the  initials  or  end-letters  of  several 
words  or  verses  to  one  word,  or  the  forming  a  new  word  of  each  letter  of 
a  word. 

5  Changing  the  position   of  proximate  letters    (3     for     K  ) ,   or  placing 
the  letters  in  reversed  order  (fi  for  X). 

6  So  Eashi  to   Suk.   45a.      For  other  Biblical  passages   transposed  into 
mystical  names  cf.  M.  Moi'se  Schwab,  Vocabulaire  de  I'ang6lologie,  Paris, 
1878,  60f,  80,  89,  110,  118,  204,  248,  316f. 

TCf.  Shebu.  15*;    Nu.  Midr.  Eab.  12.  3. 
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Another  element  entering  the  composition  of  amulets  are 
astrological  conceptions  and  notions.  Of  the  ten  circles,  of 
which  the  Kabbalah  conceived  the  universe  to  consist  (corre- 
sponding to  the  same  number  of  Sefiroth),  the  seven  planets 
were  believed  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  man.  For 
each  planet  presided  over  a  certain  department  of  human  affairs. 
They  were  provided  with  seven  angelic  regents,  who  ruled  over 
them,  each  having  under  him  several  angelic  servitors.  So  like- 
wise the  twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  the  four  cycles 
(tekufoth),  or  seasons  of  the  year,  the  days  of  the  week  and 
hours  of  the  day,  etc.,  had  each  their  particular  ruling  angel  or 
genius,  who  were  the  direct  agents  and  cause  of  the  influence 
they  were  supposed  to  exercise  over  the  life  of  nature  and  of 
man.  So  in  addition  to  God  and  the  angels  these  guardian 
spirits  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  seasons  are  appealed  to  in 
the  amulets.8 

Gathering  up  these  elements,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  full  and 
elaborate  amulet  usually  begins  with  an  invocation  of  God  and 
the  angels  set  over  the  various  departments  of  nature  and  life. 
Then  follows  a  long  string  of  ills  of  body  and  soul  from 
which  the  bearer  of  the  amulet  is  to  be  freed  or  protected 
by  the  amulet.  Next  comes  the  adjuration  of  the  various  classes 
of  evil  spirits,  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  a  series  of  vicis- 
situdes and  mishaps  which  may  befall  the  body  or  mind  of  the 
patient.  To  these  tripartite,  negative  elements  of  the  invoca- 
tion, noted  by  Professor  Montgomery,  in  a  modified  way,  in  the 
Aramaic  bowl  incantations,9  is  frequently  added  a  positive  ele- 
ment, the  prayer  that  the  bearer  of  the  amulet  may  obtain  grace 
and  favor  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  Interwoven  with  the 
invocation  and  surrounding  it  like  a  frame  are  Scriptural  pas- 
sages mentioned  above.  Mixed  up  with  all  this,  or  set  up  in 
some  figure,  as  the  'shield  of  David,'  the  magic  square  or  cir- 
cle, is  a  medley  of  names  of  God  and  angels,  some  of  them  'won- 
derful and  fearful'  forms,  defying  any  attempt  at  a  rational 
philological  and  etymological  explanation,  written  forward  and 
backward  and  crosswise  in  all  possible  permutations  and  trans- 


8Cf.  PSBA.  28   (1906).  110  ff;    Shabb.  156*;    B.  Mes.    (Rashi),  106*>; 
The  Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel,  ed.  Gaster,  12  f. 
9  Op.  cit.,  69. 
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positions  of  the  letters.  Even  some  pagan  deities  have  been 
smuggled  in,  much  transformed,  or  deformed  in  their  passage 
from  pagan  godhood  to  Jewish  angelhood.  So  that  from  the 
amulets  quite  a  respectable  little  international  and  interreligious 
pantheon  (and  also  pandemonium)  might  be  brought  together. 
The  amulet  selected  for  reproduction,  while  not  adorned  with 
some  of  the  devices  mentioned  above,  is,  as  regards  the  contents, 


the  most  complete  and  elaborate  in  the  collection.  It  is  a  parch- 
ment manuscript,  seven  and  a  half  inches  square,  and  comes 
from  Tunis.  It  is  written  in  minute  but,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  worn  off-places,  clear  and  fully  legible  script;  in  fact, 
the  writing  exhibits  a  skilful  and  practised  hand,  perhaps  that 
of  a  professional  scribe  (safer)  of  the  Torah  scrolls.  The  main 
part,  that  is  the  invocation,  is  composed  of  three  figures :  a  kind 
of  portal  formed  of  intersecting  semicircles,  closed  at  the  top 
with  a  sort  of  crown;  round  it  inside  runs  a  scroll,  symmet- 
rically disposed;  while  in  the  center  is  a  pear-shaped  figure, 
inclosing  a  circle  or  wheel,  with  intersecting  semicircles  between 
them,  and  a  star  or  six  spokes  within  the  wheel  or  circle. — The 
numbers  on  the  subjoined  guide  or  plan  show  in  a  measure  the 
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devious  and  maze-like  path  the  scribe  followed,  and  there  is 
room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  correct  sequence  of  the 
several  parts;  the  dove-tailing  of  them  presented  here  is  to  be 
taken  as  tentative. — The  rendering  of  the  terms  in  the  long 
catalogue  of  diseases  contained  in  this  amulet  is  for  the  most 
part  based  on  the  definitions  and  explanations  of  them  given  in 
the  following  Hebr.  medical  works  in  the  Library  of  Congress: 
pJXp.by  Ibn  Sina  (Avicenna),  Naples,  1492;  fTDlD  'fc?.J7D> 
by  Tobiah  ben-Moses,  Venice,  1705 ;  Ht^O  *p"1£3  >  by  Maimonides, 
Wilna,  1887;  D'TH  "WK.  by  Jacob  ben-Isaac  Zahalon,  Venice, 
1663. 

To  first  dispose  of  the  'trimmings'  or  accessories,  the  inscrip- 
tion which  frames  the  amulet  begins  at  the  right  top  corner  with 
the  Aaronite  blessing  (Nu.  6.  24-26).  Between  the  first  and 
second  members  of  the  blessing  are  inserted  the  words,  'for 
Hannah,  blessed  above  women,  daughter  of  Rachel,  bearer  of 
this  amulet  upon  her,'  and  the  last  six  words  are  repeated 
between  the  second  and  third  members.  Then  follows  a  series 
of  mystical  names,  viz.,  D'DJV"!  D'DDDD  DDDD  DHpJN  •  which 
are  usually  taken  to  represent,  am/crt?  "H</>ato-T09  Tra/zc^a'crt? 
AtoViKro;?10;  IfO  ?D31QD  VO  (also  inscribed  on  the  back  of  the 
mezuzah)  which  by  the  ab-gad  alphabet  are—''  l^n^tf  m<T 
PSVO  •  by  at-bash  =  m!T ;  fl^JJOD  '1JDJD  '*UD  >  which  in 
Pseudo-Sirach  are  said  'to  have  brought  Lilith  back  to  Adam, 
and  when  she  turned  child-murderess  like  Lamia  they  were 
set  over  her ' ;"  pT~lN .  elsewhere  with  repetition,  pT"T"Ttf  • 
perhaps  =  D*"V^N  TIN  >  very  mighty,  mightiest  ;12  '  But  thou, 
0  JHVH,  art  a  shield  about  me'  (Ps.  3.  4),  closing  with  'p1? 
and  its  anagram,  which  is  the  acrostic  of  Gen.  49.  18 :  'I  wait 
for  thy  help,  0  JHVH. 

In  the  corners  are  the  four  letters  of  the  Tetragrammaton 
spelled  out  in  a  way  so  as  to  yield  the  numerical  sum  of  seventy- 
two,  the  number  of  the  most  solemn  and  potent  divine  name  of 

10  For  a  different  explanation  of  these  words,  as  being  the  acrostics  of 
certain  short  invocations,  cf.  Schwab,  Vocabulaire,  65.     They  also  occur  in 
the  prayers  which  accompany  the  blessing  of  the  priests  (pn). 

11  Cf .  Jewish  Encydop.  1.  295  and  4.  30 ;    Montgomery,  op.  cit.  260. 

12  Cf.  Mitteilungen  d.  Ges.  f.  jiid.  Volksk.,  Hamburg,  5   (1900).  71,  s.  v. 
J1TV3K  .      Schwab,  op.  cit.  42 :    puissantes  du  chant,  deriving  the  last  part 
from  P"i  • 
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the  Kabbalists,  found  by  them  in  the  three  verses  of  Ex.  14. 
19-21,  each  of  which  counts  seventy-two  letters.  "Underneath 
are  the  names  of  the  four  archangels,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Eafael 
and  Uriel.  —  Along  the  lower  sides  of  the  scroll  and  forming 
above  a  sort  of  arch  is  a  series  of  three-lettered  names  of 
uncertain  derivation.  Under  the  point  of  the  arch,  fT  •  niJT  > 
while  in  the  lower  corners,  to  the  right  :  JV¥OSD  •  of  which  the 
first  four  letters,  by  reducing  the  decades  to  units  (the  'minor 
counting'),  yield  the  same  sum  as  HIIT  =  26,  while  the  last  two 
letters,  retaining  their  full  numerical  value,  410  =  ££>Vlp  ;  to  the 
left,  "j^D  *jnV  which  are  formed  of  the  end  letters  of  Ps.  91.11  : 
'For  he  will  command  his  angels  to  guard  thee  on  all  thy 
ways.'  —  Following  the  line  of  the  'portal'  are  again  scriptural 
passages  interwoven  with  mystical  names.  Beginning  at  the 
bottom  on  the  right  side  :  '  Know  thou  therefore  this  day,  and  lay 
it  to  thine  heart,  that  JHVH  he  is  God,  in  heaven  above  and  upon 
the  earth  beneath,  there  is  none  beside'  (Deut.  4.  39)  ;  Ht?  >  IT  ; 
"O")0¥  .  which  is  constructed  of  the  last  letters  of  each  verse  in 
Gen.  1.  1-5;  and  repetition  of  'p1?  with  two  permutations;  '0 
JHVH,  God  of  hosts,  hear  my  prayer,  give  ear,  God  of  Jacob, 
Selah'  (Ps.  84.  9)  ;  '0  Lord,  open  my  lips,  and  my  mouth  will 
make  known  thy  praise'  (Ps.  51.  17)  ;  'I  am  that  I  am'  (Ex. 
3.  14).  —  Dispersed  through  the  figures  are,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  'portal,'  a  number  of  mystical  names  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion, on  the  left  side,  the  fourteen  triads  of  the  acrostic  of  the 
prayer  ascribed  to  Nehunya  ben  ha-Kanah,  a  rabbi  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries,  representing  the  forty-two-lettered  name 
of  God  assumed  by  the  Kabbalah13  ;  in  the  center  figure  are 

13  As  the  acrostics  of  the  prayer  of  Nehunya  occur  in  full  or  in  part 
almost  on  any  and  every  Jewish  amulet,  and  the  prayer  itself  is  more 
or  less  of  the  nature  of  an  incantation  (though  it  found  entrance  into  the 
daily  prayers  of  the  orthodox  Jews),  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  it  a 
place  here: 

inno  iraJty  .  py  nn  Sap  .  mm  vnn  -\yw  nSnj  ma  NJX 

Ton  ]npii'  corn  mno  o:na  ;  Dint?  naaa  yiirr  'tsnn 
Sap  un;nty  .  -]ntynp  '-QT  rus  "p;rS  n«j  TTT  ;  ^mjr  Sm  -piD  ana 

It  closes  with  the  doxology: 

DP  "pa  ;  in  acrostics: 


Translation  : 

Oh,  pray,  by  the  power  of  thy  great  right  hand,  loosen  her  who  is  bound 
(cf.  Luke  13.  16).     Receive  the  song  of  thy  people.     Exalt  us,  cleanse  us, 
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seen  '"Ifc?  in  its  six  permutations  and  some  of  the  mystical 
names,  closing  with  j^fiVE  •  while  in  the  'crown'  above  is  appro- 
priately set  ^ 


THE   INVOCATION 

The  numbers  on  the  margin  refer  to  the  corresponding  num- 
bers on  the  key  plan. 

o'jytyn  T-TN  D'm-on  D^V  maovn  'n^K  mn»  MK    i 
K-rom  Tirun  "jT-tin  "ps?  j^o5?  "O'Jinnro  'WDI    2 
[nan  pnN  HVD  ty  pipnn  "tmaon 
vty  wm  ntro  ncoo  ^  D»pipnn 


D»jioon  onDni  D^NOH  mocr 


nr  ov      njioon  "jon  noai  ntrn  M.  .  .  . 
OUT  nr  ^in  ^  njioon  *^om  S8*?ron  n:m  D^D   4 
nr  DV  ty  ooioon 


*]iom  "omm  nr^ni  pni   ^ni  mvjm  Tiojyntr   6 
npin  my  ^DO  2st?ni  ro  sin'Do  mn1?  «*3"n  yoi  pm 
nnax  n'ons  DOOMI  D^I  o^^in  »j»o 


»xn  2*0  pn  trin  pa  jsr»  p  zrxnn  DNO   7 
rvTon  nomnDi  np^  P»OTDI  p 


awful  one.  O  mighty  one,  guard  those  who  seek  thy  unity  as  the  pupil 
of  the  eye;  bless  them,  cleanse  them,  have  compassion  upon  them,  bestow 
always  thy  righteousness  on  them.  Strong  one,  holy  one,  in  the  abundance 
of  'thy  bounty  lead  thy  congregation;  single  one,  exalted  one,  turn  to  thy 
people,  those  who  are  mindful  of  thy  holiness.  Eeceive  our  entreaty,  and 
hear  our  cry,  thou  who  knowest  the  hidden  things.  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  his  glorious  Kingdom  forever. 

14  '  Crown  of  God,  '  or  '  crowner  of  God,  '  with  prosthetic  N  .  One  of 
the  'princes  of  the  face,'  vice-regent  of  God,  In  Berak.  7a  he  is  identified 
with  JHVH;  cf.  Jewish  Enc.  I.  594. 
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1  (above).    The  amulet  described  on  pages  157-167. 

2  (below).    Another  amulet  in  the  collection. 
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n  rftrnn  36p3iDDi  35V?iwn  »c?inoi  "D'-ONn  jrinoi   s 
^301  D>J3n  naioi  87nrwn  iir'jpoi  in  pncpm 
to  nnipoi  38npi  p3  rvBnsy  p  rvovn  p3  nnip 
Din  nrrni  TO'DDI 
ninr  m»oo  DH^JH 


n»nm  inn  pv  »i»o  DOI  ""noDoi  48rnon 
p  f]DV  m«3  p  a»n^iD  ^tr»D  w»i; 
^^i  pien  ^itrs  »j»o 

n^nooi  47noi;joi  46p^^  pnm  rvnrai 
vnn^in  \x  JTN  nsntr  o»o  ^DI  n^n 


D»on  pvn  o»o     01  o^nnn  D'o  IN  on 


on3  n^n'tr  DipQ    m  niouD  pn  o»n  pa  o»Dn 
oyn  »D  sinstr  Nip^  nn  o»pn 
"]D  i^nn  K^  nan1?!  man  N^  ^N  ion  "|^n  »D  "jifitaty*  K1? 

o^DiX  n^isoai  ^no  n^iflooi   9 
^  pa  D^D  pa  pi^n  pa  n»aa  pa  rfrsu  »^o  ^aoi  10 
nn  o»»pn  rrnw  oipo  ^3  nio^oo  p3 
n*  *po  mn»  »3  ^csv  N^  *n& 
331?  pnonoi  mini  nrvn  nmi 


nmn  ^IIDI  13301  pcu  11 
Mnfl3Joi  o'3  ntDjooi  13101  12 
n^o  nyj  JON  m3D  »j»o  ^301  is 
n3nm  nanxn  ^  mioon  *?N'3nK   ^o1?  nivm  14 


is 


17 
is 

19 

20 

21 

22 
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23 


mini  ™E>P  'WTO  ^o  rfritt  rrrrrn  injwo1?  onom 

&W*?  niNm  rwnnon  24 
mrr  *y  o  nrrn  tf?!  NTJ-I  K1?  M"IDJ«  25 


TRANSLATION 

1  .0  JHVH,  God  of  hosts,  who  dwellest  among  the  Cheru- 

bim, mighty  among  the  upper  ones 

2  and  ruler  over  the  lower  ones,15  for  the  sake  of  thy  great, 
mighty  and  awful  name;   and  for  the  sake  of  the  Shem  ha- 
Meforash16  which  was  engraved  upon  the  brow  of  Aaron 
the  priest,17  and  its  holy  attributes18  which  were  engraved 
upon  the  staff  of  Moses  our  Teacher,  peace  be  upon  him, 
with  which  he  performed  the  signs  and  wonders 

3  in  Egypt;19    and  for  the  sake  and  by  the  power  of  the 
angels  who  are  appointed  over  the   Tekufah20  and  their 
.   .   .  princes,21  Gabriel,  Uriel,  Barakiel,  Rabiel  .   .   .,22  and 
in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  the  angel  who  is  appointed 
over  this  day,  Jehuciel  ; 

4  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  the  constellation23  and 
of  the  angel  who  are  appointed  over  this  month,  Pisces, 
Kumiel  ;   in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  the  planets  and 
of  the  angel  who  are  appointed  over  this   day,   Jupiter, 
Wiruel  ;  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  the  constellation 
and  of  the  angel  who  are  appointed 

5  over  the  hour  —  25 

6  Mayest  thou  guard,  preserve,  deliver,  shield  and  help,  and 
have  compassion  upon,  and  sustain,  prosper,  favor,  bless 
and  heal  Hannah  —  blessed  be  she  above  women  —  daughter 
of  Rachel,28  from  all  trouble  and  distress,  and  from  all 
kinds  of  evil  and  enduring  diseases  in  her  two-hundred  and 
forty-eight  members  and  three-hundred  and  sixty  -five  liga- 
ments.29   And  from  all  kinds  of 

7  headache,  be  it  old  (chronic,  cephalaea},  be  it  recent  (inter- 
mittent, cephalalgia  periodical,  be  it  pain  of  the  half  -head 
(migraine,  hemicrania)  and  of  lesion  of  the  brain  (boil  or 
abscess?)30,  and  of  madness,  and  illusion  (melancholy),  and 
lasting  sleep   (coma,  lethargy),  and  epilepsy,  and  vertigo, 
and  incubus,31  and  loss  of  speech  (aphasia),32  and  cramps,33 
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8  and  convulsions,34  and  baldness,35  and  dandruff,36  and  creep- 
ing of  the   head    (formicatio?),    and  malignant   eruption 
(eczema  or  favusf),  and  the  plica,31  and  pediculosis.    And 
from  all  kinds  of  fever,  be  it  ephemeral,  be  it  putrid,  be  it 
hectic,38  and  of  the  fever  of  .   .    ,,39  and  from  all  kinds  of 
disease  caused  by  the  overheating  (literally,  boiling)  of  the 
blood,  and  of  redness  of  the  body  (erythema,  erysipelas ?), 
and  from  all  kinds  of  boils  which  are  engendered  from 
sweat,40  and  dropsy,41  and  coughing,42  and  the  bad  and  heavy 
exhalations  which  mount  from  the  stomach  to  the  brain,43 
and  shivers  (or  rigidity44).    And  from  all  kinds  of  the  evil 
eye,  so  that  she  be  like  the  seed  of  Joseph  over  whom  the 
evil  eye  had  no  dominion  as  it  is  written :  'A  fruitful  bough 
is  Joseph,  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  spring.'45     And  from  all 
kinds  of  sorcery,  and  Shedim  Lilin  and  Liliths,  and  injuri- 
ous spirits,  and  destroyers  and  evil  spirits,46  and  Nacamah,47 
and  Mahlath,  and  Agrath   (or  Igrath),  daughter  of  Mah- 
lath,48  and  her  train.     And  from  all  kinds  of  burning  by 
fire,  or  its  products,  as  a  hot  object  or  boiling  water.    And 
from  all  kinds  of  injury  by  water,  and  sinking  in  water 
(drowning),  be  it  in  the  sea  or  in  ditches,  wherever  there 
may  be  a  danger  in  them.     So  that  there  may  be  fulfilled 
in  her  the  verse  of  Scriptures :    'When  thou  passest  through 
the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the  rivers,  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee ;    when  thou  walkest  through  the 
fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned,  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle 
upon  thee.'49 

9  And  from  the  falling  in  of  a  wall,  and  the  falling  of  stones, 

10  and  from  all  kinds  of  falling,  be  it  in  the  house,  be  it  in 
the  street,  be  it  on  sea,  be  it  on  land,  be  it  from  ladders, 
wherever  it  may  be.     So  that  may  be  fulfilled  in  her  the 
verse  of  the  Scriptures:    'Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be 
cast  down,  for  JHVH  upholdeth  his  hand.'50     And  from 
all  kinds  of  dread,  fear,  trembling  and  shock  and  horror, 
and  stupor  of  the  heart,  and  evil  dreams,  imaginings  and 
visions51  and  evil  things  (or  words)52; 

11  and  confusion  and  distraction  of  the  mind. 

12  And  from  pestilence  and  plague,  wherever  it  may  be,  and 
epilepsy,53  and  running  catarrh  of  the  head.54 

13  And  from  all  kinds  of  danger.    Amen.    Enduring  for  ever. 
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14  And  mayest  thou  command  the  angel  Ahabiel,  who  presides 
over  love  and  desire,55  that  he  render  her  an  object  of  favor 
and  grace  and  compassion 

15  in  thine  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  people,  to  the  end, 

16  that  they  all  desire  her  love,  so  that  she  shall  be 

17  loved  (or  lovable) 

18  in  their  eyes 

19  as  Tamar  was  in  the  eyes  of  Amnon 

20  at  the  beginning,56  and  as  the  love  between  Jonathan 

21  and  David.57 

22  And  may  she  be 

23  honored  in  their  eyes  as  a  King  is  in  the  eyes  of  his  serv- 
ants, who  love  him  and  render  him  obedience.     And  may 
she  be  delivered  from  all  severe  and  evil  decrees,58 

24  which  come  in  upheaval  upon  the  world. 

25  Amen.     Enduring  for  ever.     Fear  not  nor  be  dismayed, 
for  with  thee  is  JHVH  thy  God  wherever  thou  goest.60    I 
wait  for  thy  help,  0  JHVH. 

15  That  is,  the  angels  as  the  denizens  of  heaven,  and  mankind,  living  upon 
earth,  constituting  the  two  domains  of  JHVH's  rule.    Cf.  the  antithesis  of 
D'S&OK   (angels)   and  D'pltfO    (the  oppressed   D'p"TC)  in  Kethub.  104*  and 
of  'y  and  'fi ,  applied  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  in  Sanh.  20b.     Parallel  to  it 
is   the    distinction    between    the  rnjJD  hw  X'SoS     (familia   superior)    and 
HtJD   '!?'£!   (familia  inferior)  in  Berak.  17a;    Sanh.  38b,  99b. 

16  That  is,  the  Tetragrammaton,  the  separated  and  distinguished  from  all 
other  names,  cf.  Jewish  Enc.,  11.  262. 

17  Eeferring    to    the    golden    frontlet    Cj"2f ),    engraved    with    the    words 
nin'7  tJHp ,   which  Aaron  wore  on  his  forehead,  Ex.  28.  36. 

18  nvin ,    from    JTn ,    the   various   modes   and   manifestations    of    God 's 
being,  so  that  it  may  be  rendered,  the  attributes,  as  in  God  substance  and 
accident  are  identical.      They  probably  refer  to  the  attributes  of  JHVH 
enumerated  in  Ex.  34.  6f. 

19  Ex.  chs.  4-14  passim. — It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  form  of 
invocation  that  of  an  Aramaic  amulet  published  by  Professor  Montgomery 
in  JAOS.    31    (1911).   273ff.,  where   the   appeal  is  made  by  the   objects 
themselves:     'with   the  wand  of  Moses   and   the   shining  plate   (XV20    of 
Aaron  the  high  priest     .     .     .',  which   seems  to  imply  the  conception  of 
a  magic  potency  inherent  in  these  paraphernalia  which  is  still  active  after 
the    things    themselves    have    vanished    (something    like    the    waTconda    or 
orenda   of   the   Indians).      The  present   amulet  keeps  on   a  higher,  more 
spiritual,  plane;    in  fact,  it  endeavors  to  remain  within  the  fold  of  mono- 
theism, though  the  very  raison  d'etre   of  amulets,  presupposing  as  they 
do  the  existence  of  a  number  of  spirits,  endowed  with   great  power   and 
enjoying  a  large  measure  of  independence  in  their  actions,  constitutes  a 
breach  in  the  unity  of  God. 
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properly,   turn,   cycle,  then   season.      On  the  superstition   con- 
nected with  the  changes  of  the  seasons  s.  Jewish  Enc.  12.  77. 

21  Possibly  of  a  corruption  of  DTntPDl  ,    'and  their  servants,'    or    'ser- 
vitors,'   i.   e.,   the  angels  who   serve  under  the  archons   of   the  heavenly 
bodies. 

22  Worn  off  so  as  to  be  illegible. 

28  /ID  is  used  rather  loosely  in  rabb.  literature  for  constellation,  planet, 
then  fate,  fortune.  It  would  seem  that  the  scribe  of  this  amulet  had 
simply  accumulated  names  and  terms  without  much  regard  to  the  niceties 
of  the  astrological  definitions  and  distinctions. 

24  The  first  two  angels  named  in  3  and  4  are  familiar  from  the  Biblical 
literature.    I7K''D"O,    praise   of   God  ;     '31  ,    greatness   of   God  ;    7N\TliT     is 
considered  by  Schwab,  op.  tit.,  142  as  a  corruption  of    /K'lJT  ,  one  of  the 
names  of  Metatron,  and  name  of  the  angel  ruling  over  Thursday;     'OH, 
exaltation  of  God,  is  according  to  Schwab   (i&.  245),  name  of  the  angel 
who  watches  over  the  month  of  Adar   (March-April),  while   "Vl    (i&.  118) 
is  the  name  for  Mars  on  Tuesday  and  for  Jupiter  on  Thursday. 

25  For  a  detailed  assignment  of  the  rule  of  the  planets  to  the  days  and 
hours  and  their  changes  in  the  four  tekufoth  cf.  Eashi  to  Shabb.  129b  and 
Schwab,  Vocabulaire,  etc.  under  the  names  of  the  angels  enumerated  here; 
for  the  general  belief  in  the  appointment  of  angels    'for  an  hour,  day, 
month,  year,'    cf.  Montgomery,  Aramaic  Incantation   Texts,  etc.,   55,  56 
and  n.  31. 

26  Passes  over  from  Imperf  .  to  Imper.  or  Inf. 

27  Initials  of  ]13n  SntO  D'^JD  ,  Jud.  5.  24. 

28  In  amulets  and  prayers  for  the  sick  in  general  descent  is  reckoned  by 
the  mother,  ef.  Shabb.  66^:    KO'KT  KDBO  'J"jrD  SD  ,  'All  incantations  (prop- 
erly, countings,  because  the  incantations  were  for  efficaciousness  repeated 
several   times   and   therefore    counted)    are   in   the   name   of   the  mother.' 
If  there  be  in  this  practice   a  lingering   reminiscence   of   a  matriarchal 
organization  of  society,  cf.  Montgomery,  op.  tit.,  49,  n.  1,  the  Jews  have 
no  thought  of  it,  but  base  it  on  Ps.  86.  16  and  Ps.  116.  16:    'I  am  thy 
servant,  the  son  of  thy  maid  servant.' 

29  For  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body  s.  Mishnah 
Ohal.  1.  8.     The  248  members  correspond  to  the  same  number  of  precepts 
Cnvy    nil^D)  of  the  Torah,  while  the  365  ligaments  (properly,  veins,  under 
which  vague  term  the  Talmud  comprises  the  arteries,  nerves,  muscles,  etc.) 
stand  for  the  365  prohibitions  of  the  Torah  ('j;r\  K4?  'O)  as  codified  by  the 
rabbis,  cf.  Yoma  75^;    Berak.  45*. 

80  KD11D  ,  Levy,  Neuhebr.  u.  CTmld.  WE.,  s.  v.  :  Blatter-pustula,  blister, 
papula.  Targ.  of  Prov.  26.  26  renders  piWD  (destruction)  by  KHDIID; 
the  verb  DID  ,  means  to  bruise,  crush,  and  to  stir,  mix. 

31  Properly,  heaviness  of,  or  pressure  upon,  the  heart,  the  symptoms  of 
the  nightmare. 

82  Literally,  silence. 

M  iljn:)  in  the  original  doubtless  a  mistake  for  mro  ,  from  ^13  ,  to 
compress,  contract,  squeeze. 

"Properly,  shaking,  disturbance,  of  the  limbs. 

85  'Disease  of  the  fox'  (alopecia),  from  the  resemblance  of  baldness  to 
the  mange  in  this  animal. 
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86  Literally,  bran.  The  Greek  word  irlrvpov  (or  plur.  Trlrvpa)  from  which 
the  medical  term  for  this  ailment,  pityriasis,  is  derived,  has  the  same 
meaning,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  thin  scales,  which  exfoliate 
from  the  skin  of  the  head,  with  the  husks  of  grain  which  constitute  the 
bran. 

•  '5?n  -\jT7p  most  likely  an  error  or  a  lapsus  calami  for  njrSp  ,  properly, 
braiding,  plaiting  of  the  hair,  then,  matting,  clotting,  the  designation  of 
the  plica  polonica  in  Hebr.  medical  works. 

^Properly,  thin;  it  is  the  fever  which  consumes  the  tissues  and  causes 
emaciation. 

89   miB  ,  unknown. 

40  Only  the  first  two  letters  in  the  original  are  distinct;  JTJW  ("I)  fits  into 
the  context.  S.  the  translation. 


Ji** 


"Arab. 


42  Arab. 

43  Dr.  C.  C.  McCulloh,  Curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington, was  first  to  suggest  that  XplDIDDX    might  be  a  corrupted  trans- 
cription of  Spanish  estomago.     The  whole  phrase  occurs  in  several  of  the 
Hebr.  medical  works  with  the  spelling:  JOon(£3>]fX,  confirming  Dr.  McC.  's 
guess.      D'TH  is  the  scriptio  plena,  so  frequent  in  post-Bibl.   writers  of 
IK,  Gen.  2.  6;    cf.  Ben-Yehuda,  Thesaur.  Totius  Hebraitatis,  i,  52  s.  v.  IN- 

44  Cf.  10D  Ps.  119.  120:    'My  flesh  trembles/    and  Piel,  Job  4.  15:    'My 
hair  stood.' 

45  Gen.  49.   22.     Amulets  for  children  often  consist  of  this  verse  only, 
either  inscribed  and  hung  on  their  body  or  embroidered  in  some  piece  of 
their  dress.  —  In   explaining  the  immunity   of  the   descendants   of  Joseph 
from  the  evil  eye  E.  Abuha  said  :    '  Eead  not  f  '#  *Sj?  but  'y  ^Uf  »  i-  e.,  rising 
above  the  power  of  the   (evil)    eye,'    while  E.  Jose  b.  Hanina  derives  it 
from  UT1  in  Gen.  48.  16:    'As  the  fishes  (D'JT  ,    denom.  from  nn>  in  the 
sea  are  covered  by  the  waters  so  that  the  evil  eye  has  no  power  over  them, 
so  also  it  has  no  power  over  the  seed  of  Joseph,'   Berak.  20a  and  56b. 

46  For  a   detailed  definition   of  the  names   of  the  several  categories   of 
demons  and  the  distinction  between  them  s.  Montgomery,  op.  cit.,  $   12, 
p.  67ff.     Eashi  to  Sanh.  109a  gives  the  following  characterization  of  the 
Shedim,  Euhin  and  Lilin:    The  Shedim  have  the  form  (mi¥)  of  man  and 
eat  and  drink  like  men;    the  Euhin  have  neither  body  nor  form;    while 
the  Lilin  have  form  of  man  but  also  wings,  cf.  also  Nid.  24*>.     In  Hag. 
16a  the  possession  of  wings  is  also  ascribed  to  the  Shedim.      It  is  said 
there  of  them  that  they  share  three  qualities  with  men  and  three  with 
angels:    they  eat  and  drink,  and  propagate,  and  die  like  men,  but  have 
wings,  foreknowledge  of  the  future,  and  can  traverse  the  world  from  end 
to  end  like  angels. 

47  Na'  amah,  daughter  of  Lamech  and  sister  of  Tubal-Cain   (Gen.  4.  22), 
is  in  the  demoniac  hierachy  of  the  Kabbalah    (alongside  of  Agrath  and 
Lilith)    queen   of  the  demons,  wife  of  Samael  and  mother  of  Ashmodai 
(Asmodeus),  cf.  Jewish  Enc.,  4.  518. 
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48  In  rabb.  literature,  Pes.  112b,  Numb.  Midr.  E.  12.  3,  a  she-demon  who 
roams  through  the  streets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights  at  the  head 
of  eighteen  myriads  of  angels  of  destruction  everyone  of  whom  has  by 
himself  power  to  destroy. 

"Is.  43.  2. 

60  Ps.  37.  24. 

"For  the  references  to  dreams  and  apparitions  in  incantations  s.  Mont- 
gomery, op.  cit.  82f. 

82  pSo  means  both. 

"Already  enumerated  above  under  7. 

i  "  .."t°" 

"Arab.    Jy>    and   &J jj . 

"For  the  angels  of  love  see  Montgomery,  op.  cit.  178ff. 

58  That  is,  before  the  love  turned  into  hatred,  cf.  2  S.  13.  1  with  v.  15. 

57  Cf.  1  S.  18.  1;    20.  17;    2  S.  1.  26. 

58  DVIJ  from   1? J  ,  to   cut,  split,   turn,  to   decide,   pass   a    sentence  (cf. 
Latin  decidere),   Job  22.   28,   hence    HVIJ    decision,   decree,   Dan.   4.   14; 
5.  21.     In  Jewish  usage  the  word  has  the  specific  meaning  of  unfavorable 
decrees  against  the  Jews  by  the   (non-Jewish)   governments. 

69  Initials  of  1JM  H^D  mj  px  . 
60  Cf.  Deut.  31.  8. 


The  Geographical  Foundation  of  Turkey's  World  Relation. — 
By  LEON  DOMINIAN,  American  Geographical  Society,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  region  to  which  I  am  here  inviting  attention  has  occu- 
pied a  conspicuous  position  on  the  stage  of  world  events  since 
the  earliest  known  times.  Faint  rays  of  prehistoric  light  reveal 
it  as  the  bridge  over  which  the  race  of  round-headed  men  crossed 
into  Europe  from  Asia.  During  antiquity  we  find  it  to  be  the 
original  seat  of  civilizations  which  radiate  outward  in  every 
direction.  In  medieval  times  it  is  the  great  half-way  station 
of  the  main  artery  of  world  trade.  We  know  of  it  in  modern 
days  as  the  center  of  a  mighty  international  struggle  familiarly 
known  as  the  Eastern  Question  for  the  past  hundred  years. 

A  world  relation  of  such  an  enduring  character  must  obvi- 
ously rest  on  exceedingly  firm  foundations.  A  search  for  its 
causes  leads  us  straight  into  the  field  of  geography,  where  we 
find  the  three  elements  of  position,  form,  and  natural  resources 
to  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  extraordinary  interest  which 
has  always  been  coupled  to  the  various  names  by  which  the 
region  has  been  known.  An  investigation  of  these  three  phases 
of  the  country's  geography  is  therefore  in  order.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further  I  shall  define  this  region  as  the  Asiatic  exten- 
sion of  Mediterranean  lands  nestling  against  the  great  central 
mountain  mass  of  Asia.  It  is  sharply  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  continent  by  a  mountain  wall  which  extends  continuously 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  is  made  up  of  the 
Armenian  and  Zagros  ranges.  It  is  a  peninsula  itself  formed 
by  two  distinct  peninsulas.  The  region  is  one  of  the  unit  divi- 
sions of  the  Asiatic  continent  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  only 
part  of  the  entire  Asiatic  continent  subject  to  Mediterranean 
climatic  influences.  It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  because 
it  is  also  endowed  with  political  unity,  as  all  of  the  Ottoman 
state  falls  at  present  inside  these  limits. 

By  position,  first  at  the  junction  of  three  continents  and, 
therefore,  on  the"  main  field  of  history,  secondly  as  the  site  of 
convergence  of  the  great  avenues  of  continental  travel,  and 
thirdly  by  its  situation  in  one  of  the  two  regions  in  which  cli- 
matic conditions  proved  most  favorable  for  the  early  develop- 
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merit  of  humanity,  Turkey  at  first  scrutiny  appears  to  have 
been  eminently  favored  by  nature.  These  advantages  converted 
it  into  the  meeting-place  of  societies  which  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  three  continents  which  the  country  unites. 
Aryan,  Tatar,  and  Semitic  peoples  are  well  represented  in  the 
land. 

In  considering  Turkey  as  the  meeting-place  of  continental  cul- 
tures it  is  necessary  that  we  should  confine  our  conception  of 
the  fact  to  the  strictly  literal  sense  of  the  term.  The  country 
is  a  meeting-place  and  nothing  more.  It  has  never  been  a  transi- 
tion zone  physically  and  as  a  consequence  there  has  been  very 
little  mingling  of  the  different  elements  in  its  population.  The 
very  structure  of  the  land  deters  fusion  of  the  inhabitants  into 
a  single  people.  The  interior  upland  rises  abruptly  above  a 
narrow  fringe  of  coastal  lowland.  Its  surface  features,  consist- 
ing partly  of  deserts  and  of  saline  lakes,  recall  the  typical  aspect 
of  Central  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  maritime  fringe  reflects  European  characteristics.  No  better 
relic  of  Asia  Minor's  former  land  connection  with  Europe  exists 
than  this  strip  of  the  west  soldered  on  the  eastern  continent. 
But  the  physical  union  is  clean-cut  and  as  a  result  the  change 
from  the  low-lying  garniture  of  green  scenery  to  the  bare  tracts 
of  the  uplands  is  sharp.  These  features  make  of  Turkey  a  land 
of  strange  contrasts.  Its  coasts  are  admirably  washed  by  the 
waters  of  half  a  dozen  seas  and  yet,  in  places,  a  journey  of  a 
bare  twenty-five  miles  from  the  shore  lands  the  traveler  squarely 
in  the  midst  of  a  continental  district. 

So  diversified  a  country  could  not  be  the  land  of  patriotism. 
And  as  we  pick  up  the  thread  of  its  troubled  history  we  find 
a  woful  absence  of  this  spirit  among  its  citizens.  In  Byzantine 
times  as  in  Ottoman,  a  selfish  bias  towards  local  interests,  a 
parochial  attachment  of  the  sordid  type,  pervades  its  popula- 
tion. A  medley  of  peoples,  each  filling  its  particular  geographi- 
cal frame  and  animated  by  widely  divergent  ideals  is  constantly 
engaged  in  looking  abroad  rather  than  in  the  land  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  hopes.  Nature  fostered  this  condition.  Communi- 
cations between  the  different  regions  have  always  been  arduous. 
From  the  narrow  fringe  of  coastland  to  the  interior  plateau  the 
ascent  is  steep.  More  than  that,  the  maritime  dweller  of  the 
lowland  shunned  the  total  lack  of  comfort  which  he  knew 
awaited  him  on  the  arid  highland  of  the  core.  Conversely  the 
12  JAOS  36. 
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indolent  inhabitant  of  this  elevated  district  realized  that  were 
he  to  settle  near  the  marshes  he  could  not  compete  successfully 
with  the  more  active  seafarers.  As  time  went  on  the  coastal 
peoples — mainly  Greeks — accustomed  themselves  to  look  beyond 
the  sea  for  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  while  the  Turkish 
tenants  of  the  interior  land  still  kept  in  their  mind's  eye  the 
vast  Asiatic  background  out  of  which  they  had  emerged. 

In  the  same  way  the  imposing  barrier  of  the  Taurus  pre- 
vented contact  between  the  occupants  of  the  districts  lying  north 
and  south  of  the  mountain.  The  significance  of  this  range  to 
Europeans  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  mountain  has  proved 
to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  northward  spread  of  Semi- 
tic peoples  and  their  civilizations.  Successive  waves  of  southern 
invaders,  invariably  of  Semitic  descent,  whether  highly  civi- 
lized or  drawn  from  tribes  of  savages,  spent  their  fury  in  vain 
lashings  against  the  rocky  slopes.  The  past  is  verified  his- 
torically whether  we  consider  the  failure  of  Assyrians  in  antiq- 
uity, of  the  Saracens  during  Middle  Ages,  or  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Arabs  led  by  Mahomet  Ali  in  modern  days.  The  linguistic 
boundary  between  Turkish  and  Arabic  occurs  in  this  mountain 
chain  at  present  and  Hogarth  has  expressed  the  fact  in  a  real- 
istic phrase  by  stating  that  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet 
Arabic  speech  is  chilled  to  silence. 

To  come  back  once  more  to  position,  we  find  that  while  this 
feature  has  generated  an  attracting  force  the  shape  of  the 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  promoted  a  constantly  repellent  action. 
We  have  in  this  situation  a  remarkable  conflict  which  has  exerted 
itself  to  the  detriment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  centripetal 
action  of  position  was  always  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
centrifugal  effects  of  form.  The  mountainous  core  formed  by 
the  Anatolian  tableland  and  the  western  highland  of  Armenia 
could  only  be  a  center  of  dispersal  of  waters,  and  hence  to  a 
large  degree  of  peoples.  Accordingly  throughout  history  we 
have  a  continuous  spectacle  of  peoples  swarming  into  the  region 
only  to  be  scattered  immediately  into  new  directions.  Further- 
more, however  much  the  land  partook  of  the  character  of  a 
single  .unit  with  reference  to  the  broad  divisions  of  Asia,  the 
fact  remains  that  it  was  greatly  subdivided  within  itself.  The 
six  main  compartments  into  which  it  may  be  laid  off  have  fos- 
tered totally  divergent  civilizations.  I  have  dwelt  on  this  in  the 
last  November  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 
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All  of  these  conditions  were  fundamentally  fatal  to  the  forma- 
tion of  nationality.  They  favored  only  intercontinental  travel 
and  trade. 

In  only  one  respect  did  position  and  structure  operate  har- 
moniously. Both  agencies  combined  to  create  Turkey's  rela- 
tions with  the  world  beyond  its  borders.  This  was  facilitated 
by  the  admirable  set  of  natural  routes  which  led  in  and  out  of 
the  country.  Beginning  with  the  broad  band  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  land  and  water  routes  succeed  each  other  in  close 
sequence.  The  inland  sea  itself  is  prolonged  through  the 
JEgean  and  the  Turkish  straits  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  shores 
of  which  are  dotted  in  swift  succession  by  the  terminals  of  great 
avenues  from  northeastern  Europe,  as  well  as  all  of  northern 
and  central  Asia.  On  the  European  mainland  the  far-reaching 
Danube  had  an  outlet  into  Turkey  through  the  Morava-Maritza 
valleys  in  addition  to  its  own  natural  termination.  The  Dnieper 
valley  played  an  exceedingly  important  share  in  connecting  Tur- 
key with  northern  lands.  To  the  east  the  trough-like  recesses  in 
the  folds  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  led  to 
the  great  Tabriz  gate  beyond  which  the  way  as  far  as  China 
lay  open.  A  somewhat  more  winding  course  through  these 
same  mountains  extended  into  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  beyond 
which  the  Persian  Gulf  opened  sea  travel  to  centers  of  civili- 
zation of  the  monsoon  lands  or  westward  to  the  African  coast. 
Land  connection  with  the  continent  also  existed  by  means  of  the 
rift  valley  of  Syria  where  the  beginning  of  the  African  rift 
system  is  found.  Through  the  occurrence  of  all  these  channels 
of  penetration  the  history  of  Turkey  finds  place  as  a  special 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world's  great  nations.  A  greater 
share  of  responsibility  falls  on  Turkey  for  this  relation  than  on 
the  Turks  themselves. 

The  appearance  and  establishment  of  this  people  in  a  land 
which  was  not  that  of  their  origin  follows  their  life  as  nomad 
tribesmen  of  the  vast  steppeland  of  Central  Asia.  They  were 
men  at  large  upon  the  world's  largest  continent,  the  northern- 
ers of  the  east,  who  naturally  and  unconsciously  went  forth  in 
quest  of  the  greater  comforts  afforded  by  southern  regions. 
The  vast  flatland  which  gave  birth  to  their  race  lies  open  to  the 
frozen  gales  of  the  north.  Its  continental  climate  in  turn  icy 
cold  or  of  burning:  heat  was  cut  off  from  the  tempering  influences 
prevailing  behind  the  folds  of  Tertiary  mountain  piles  to  the 
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south.  And  as  the  steppe-men  migrated  southward  their  gradu- 
ally swelling  numbers  imparted  density  to  the  human  mass  they 
formed  because  expansion  on  the  east  or  west  was  denied  them. 
China  and  Chinese,  admirably  sheltered  by  barriers  of  deserts 
and  mountains,  stopped  their  easterly  spread.  So  did  Christian- 
ity in  Russia,  on  the  west,  though -at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  country 
for  no  obstacle  had  been  raised  by  nature  to  meet  their  advance. 
The  open  plain  of  Central  Asia  merges  insensibly  into  that  of 
north  Europe.  That  is  why  incidentally  Russia  is  half  Tatar 
to-day.  The  Asiatic  was  forced  upon  her.  She  sacrificed  her- 
self by  absorbing  him  into  her  bosom,  saving  north-central 
Europe  thereby  from  eastern  invasions  but  forfeiting  the  advan- 
tages of  progress. 

Cut  off  from  East  and  West  in  this  manner  the  only  alterna- 
tive left  to  the  Turk  was  to  scale  the  plateau  region  of  western 
Asia  and  to  swarm  into  the  avenues  that  led  him  to  conquered 
territory  where  he  succeeded  in  attaining  power  and  organizing 
his  undisciplined  hosts  into  the  semblance  of  a  state.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Turk  upon  the  land  on  which  he  conferred  his  Mon- 
golian name  and  the  very  foundation  of  the  Turkish  state  can 
in  this  manner  be  attributed  to  outward  causes  rather  than  to 
local  development.  It  was  essentially  a  process  of  transplanta- 
tion. The  consolidation  and  rise  to  power  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  between  the  close  of  the  13th  century  and  the  16th 
were  in  themselves  largely  due  to  foreign  conditions,  for  during 
that  interval  Europe  was  busily  engaged  in  extirpating  feudal- 
ism and  objectionable  phases  of  medieval  clerical  influences 
from  its  soil. 

The  world  relation  of  Turkish  lands  antedates,  however,  the 
coming  of  the  Turks  by  many  a  century.  Problems  summarized 
in  the  familiar  appellation  of  the  'Eastern  Question'  have 
their  origin  in  the  existence  of  the  narrow  waterways  consisting 
of  the  Dardanelles,  Marmora,  and  Bosporus.  This  watery  gap 
has  exerted  profound  influence  in  shaping  the  relation  of  Turk- 
ish territory  to  the  outside  world.  The  Eastern  Question  is  as 
old  as  the  history  of  civilization  on  this  particular  spot  of  the 
inhabited  world.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  because  fundamen- 
tally this  momentous  international  problem  is  merely  that  of 
determining  which  people  or  nation  shall  control  the  strait. 
Who  shall  gather  toll  from  the  enormous  transit  trade  of  the 
region?  This  is  the  economic  problem  which  has  always 
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passionately  agitated  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the 
world.  Its  continuity  is  a  proof  of  its  geographical  character. 
As  long  as  these  straits  will  exist  at  the  point  of  nearest  con- 
vergence of  the  Balkan  and  Anatolian  peninsulas,  identical 
problems  are  bound  to  recur  on  their  site.  Beneath  the  shift- 
ing scenes  of  human  events  the  abiding  stage  persists  in  direct- 
ing them  into  its  own  channels. 

Accordingly  as  early  as  in  late  Minoan  times  and  surely  in 
full  Mycenean  period,  some  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
years  before  our  era,  we  find  the  Eastern  Question  already 
vexing  the  world.  It  centers  first  around  Troy,  because  the 
city  commanded  the  southwestern  outlet  of  the  straits  and 
played  the  same  leading  part  in  the  history  of  its  day  as  Con- 
stantinople has  done  since  then.  The  shifting  of  the  site  to 
the  northeastern  end  of  the  waterway  represents  the  gradual 
spread  of  Hellenic  influence  in  northeastern  maritime  territory. 

We  can  only  come  to  an  adequate  conception  of  the  role  of 
Troy  in  history  by  a  clear  understanding  of  the  value  of  its 
site.  The  city  was  a  toll-station.  Its  citizens  accumulated 
wealth  in  the  manner  in  which  the  burghers  of  Byzantium  laid 
the  foundations  of  their  vast  fortunes.  Schliemann's  excava- 
tions, although  conducted  with  an  unfortunate  disregard  of 
modern  archeological  methods,  nevertheless  are  conclusive  on 
the  revelation  of  the  existence  of  immense  treasures  represented 
by  precious  metals  and  jewelry.  These  riches  may  well  be 
regarded  as  value  paid  for  the  right  of  the  free  passage  of 
vessels  and  their  freight  in  the  straits.  Nor  is  it  strange  to 
find  that  coeval  with  the  decline  of  the  Homeric  city,  the 
earliest  mentions  of  Byzantium,  its  successor,  appear.  Con- 
sistently with  this  method  of  enlightening  Trojan  history  it 
becomes  possible  to  reach  a  rational  understanding  of  Homer's 
classic  epic,  as  Leaf  has  done  in  England,  and  regard  it  as  the 
account  of  a  secular  struggle  for  the  possession  of  an  eminently 
profitable  site.  The  testimony  of  history  on  the  number  of 
sieges  which  Constantinople  has  undergone  is  at  least  precise, 
although  no  literary  masterpiece  sheds  lustre  on  the  events.  It 
is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  parallelism  in  the  histories  of 
Byzantium  and  Troy  simply  because  the  geographical  back- 
ground of  both  sites  is  similar  in  every  respect.  In  the  case  of 
Troy,  it  meant  convenient  access  to  the  Pontine  rearland,  prob- 
ably the  first  El  Dorado  recorded  by  history — the  land  of 
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fabulous  treasures  in  search  of  which  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tions were  equipped.  With  Byzantium  it  meant  drawing  on 
the  luxuries,  which  Asia  could  supply  from  as  far  as  the 
Pacific. 

So  much  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Eastern  Question.  I  am 
now  going  to  pass  to  another  phase  of  Turkey's  world  relation, 
namely,  that  of  the  land 's  influence  on  the  discovery  of  America. 
We  now  stand  on  the  threshold  of  modern  history  in  order  to 
deal  with  a  broad  economic  problem  which  affected  late  Medieval 
commerce  and  which  was  an  ever  recurrent  theme  in  that  splen- 
did period  of  active  human  enterprise  known  as  the  Age  of 
Discovery.  The  dominant  idea  of  the  day  was  to  find  means 
of  facilitating  east-west  trade  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  I 
propose  to  review  some  of  the  facts  bearing  on  this  subject. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
land  of  Cathay  and  Europe  had  been  one-sided.  The  east  sold 
and  the  west  purchased.  There  was  very  little  exchange.  The 
products  which  came  from  the  east  could  all  be  classed  as  lux- 
uries. They  constituted  freight  of  small  volume,  but  the  value 
of  which  ran  high.  Precious  stones,  fine  woods,  essences,  and 
spices  composed  the  freight.  These  commodities  had  been 
shipped  to  Europe  for  about  two  millenniums  prior  to  the 
fourteenth  century  of  our  era.  Overland,  the  caravans  ploughed 
their  way  across  the  southern  expanse  of  Russia's  interminable 
steppe-land  and  penetrated  finally  into  the  plateaus  of  Iran  and 
Anatolia.  Their  home-stretch  lay  in  Turkey.  By  sea  the  trad- 
ers were  accustomed  to  end  their  journeys  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  whence  the  valuable  wares  would  be  shipped  far- 
ther west  via  Mesopotamia.  In  this  case  again  the  home-stretch 
is  found  on  Turkish  soil.  It  was  not  until  about  the  end  of 
the  4th  century  B.  C.,  when  the  Egyptian  hamlet  of  Rhaecotis 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  Alexandria,  that  this  sea  route  was 
extended  into  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean.  At  this  time 
the  vision  of  acquiring  wealth  through  the  eastern  trade  began 
to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
seaboard.  Many  centuries  were  to  elapse,  however,  before  west- 
erners realized  that  fortunes  could  be  made  by  venturing  into 
eastern  fields.  The  profits  and  the  splendor  of  the  eastern 
trade  were  popularized  by  Christendom  when  the  accounts  of 
Marco  Polo  and  the  friar  travelers  of  his  time  became  available. 
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Then  the  ambition  of  every  adventurous  merchant  was  to  act 
as  middleman  in  the  trade  of  Cathay. 

The  bulk  of  the  east-west  trade  in  Medieval  time  flowed 
through  the  same  two  main  arteries.  The  northern  land  route 
from  China  through  Central  Asia  passed  through  the  Tabriz 
and  Erzerum  gates  and  ended  at  Trebizond,  the  balance  of  the 
journey  being  made  by  sea  through  the  Bosporus-Dardanelles 
way.  The  southerly  course  was  an  all-water  route  from  the 
sea  of  China  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  incentive  to  reduce  cost  of  transportation  was  as  strong 
in  those  days  as  it  is  at  present.  The  northern  route  being 
mainly  over  land  was  a  source  of  incessant  worry  to  the  trader. 
The  unrest  which  followed  the  appearance  of  Mohammedanism, 
the  reluctance  of  the  adherents  of  Islam  to  deal  with  infidels 
rendered  commerce  more  and  more  risky.  Transportation  by 
land  was  slower  and  less  profitable  than  by  sea,  as  it  is  now. 
Caravans  could  not  avoid  brigandage  as  easily  as  ships  could 
run  the  gauntlet  of  piratical  depredation.  It  was  not  only  a 
case  of  argosies  reaching  port  but  also  of  camels  escaping  high- 
waymen. In  addition,  duties  had  to  be  paid  at  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent points  of  transshipment.  If  we  examine  the  pepper  and 
ginger  trade  alone — the  supply  of  both  of  which  came  from  the 
east — we  find  that  from  Calicut,  the  great  emporium  of  trade  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  these  spices  were  carried  by  the  Arabs  to 
Jiddah  and  thence  to  Tor  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  Overland 
journeys  began  at  the  last  point  and  extended  to  Cairo.  From 
this  city  a  river  journey  on  the  Nile  to  Rosetta  followed,  after 
which  the  freight  was  packed  on  camels  and  sent  to  Alexandria. 
All  these  conditions  made  for  the  increase  of  cost  of  the  eastern 
wares  which  were  supplied  to  Europe. 

With  the  cost  of  eastern  commodities  rising  higher  and  higher 
as  land  transportation  became  more  and  more  hazardous  the 
minds  of  navigators  naturally  turned  to  the  possibility  of  dis- 
covering a  seaway  to  India  and  Cathay.  The  incident  of  the 
discovery  of  America  in  the  course  of  this  attempt  to  lower  pre- 
vailing freight  rates  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  economic 
conditions.  The  chief  point  of  interest  to  us  resides  in  the  fact 
that  the  discovery  which  immortalized  Columbus'  name  was 
accelerated  through  the  fall  of  Constantinople  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  in  1453. 
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The  capture  of  the  Byzantine  capital  came  as  the  deathblow 
to  an  already  declining  commercial  intercourse.  Henceforth 
the  Moslem  was  to  stand  guard  at  the  western  gate  through 
which  east-to-west  intercontinental  trade  had  passed.  And  there 
seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  prevent  the 
Christian  from  traveling  back  and  forth  through  his  dominions. 
It  meant  the  definite  closing  of  the  western  gate  to  eastern 
commerce.  The  first  evil  effects  of  the  Turkish  conquest  were 
felt  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese.  The  Venetians  especially 
incurred  the  wrath  of  Mohammed  the  Conqueror  on  account 
of  the  aid  they  had  rendered  to  the  beleaguered  capital. 
Greater  leniency  was  shown  by  the  Turks  to  the  Genoese  who 
had  refrained  from  overt  acts  of  sympathy  toward  the 
Byzantines. 

The  Sultans  themselves  as  well  as  their  ministers  were  willing 
to  maintain  the  trade  which  traversed  their  lands.  It  left  a 
share  of  its  proceeds  in  the  Turkish  treasury.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  only  commerce  between  Turkish  lands  under  Moham- 
medan rule  and  the  west  has  existed  because  of  the  income  it 
brought  to  the  Turkish  government.  But  the  barrier  of  religious 
divergences  proved  insurmountable  to  commerce.  The  great 
significance  of  the  Turkish  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
must  be  sought  in  its  practically  cutting  off  land  communica- 
tions between  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.  The  impetus 
to  westerly  exploration  was  intensified.  Before  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  the  discovery  of  the  western  sea  route  to  the 
east  was  regarded  as  highly  desirable.  It  now  became  a  neces- 
sity. 

The  possibility  of  reaching  the  Far  East  by  a  voyage 
through  the  pillars  of  Hercules  had  not  been  foreign  to  the 
active  intellect  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  yet  the  incentive  to 
undertake  exploration  did  not  acquire  intensity  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  15th  century.  The  Turkish  advance  to  western  Asia 
came,  therefore,  as  a  shock,  the  impact  of  which  forced  trade 
out  of  the  Mediterranean  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  into 
the  wide  Atlantic. 

Another  important  result  of  the  Turk's  conquests  in  the  Bal- 
kan and  Anatolian  peninsulas  was  the  diversion  of  the  Eastern , 
trade  from  European  land  routes  into  sea  lanes.    The  change  in 
the  direction  of  intercontinental  traffic  impoverished  the  German- 
speaking  inhabitants  depending  on  the  Danube  artery  of  con- 
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tinental  life  to  such  an  extent  that  their  economic  prosperity  was 
lost.  This  state  of  things  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  natural 
wealth  of  this  central  region  was  steadily  drained  by  the  all- 
powerful  Vatican.  •  The  Reformation,  which  was  as  much  a 
political  move  as  it  was  religious,  was  therefore  welcomed  by  the 
rulers  of  little  states  who  grasped  the  opportunity  of  despoiling 
the  Roman  church  of  its  landed  property.  The  loss  caused  by 
the  Turkish  curtailment  of  trade  was  temporarily  offset  in  this 
manner. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  extension  of  the  Asiatic  steppe  to 
within  sight  of  Mediterranean  waters  has  been  to  carry  the 
art  of  China  from  its  Far  Eastern  seclusion  to  the  very  door 
of  Europe.  But  as  distance  imparts  faintness  to  the  westerly 
migration  of  Chinese  taste  it  is  only  in  a  stage  of  waning  influ- 
ence that  we  find  it  in  Turkey.  It  is  a  result  of  the  trickling 
of  the  Turkish  element  through  the  passes  that  connect  the 
plateaus  of  Iran  and  Anatolia,  for  Persia  has  always  been 
swayed  by  China  in  matters  of  elegance  and  art.  At  various 
stages  of  Persian  history  have  entire  colonies  of  Chinese  artists 
been  induced  by  the  Shahs  to  take  up  residence  in  Persia.  Many 
of  the  patterns  on  Oriental  rugs  bear  traces  of  this  Chinese 
influence  and  this  influence  in  a  way  extends  much  farther 
west,  for  both  in  Europe  and  the  New  World  the  standards  of 
taste  in  rugs  and  carpets  have  been  raised  conspicuously  by  the 
endeavor  to  reproduce  the  beauty  of  Oriental  coloring  and 
designing. 

Turkish  art  is  modelled  on  Chinese  in  the  sense  that  its  prod- 
ucts had  to  conform  to  conventional  patterns  instead  of  imi- 
tating nature.  It  destroyed  initiative  and  prevented  the  artist's 
imagination  from  soaring  beyond  defined  limits,  but  powerfully 
realistic  effects  were  nevertheless  obtained.  One  has  only  to 
take  up  an  illuminated  manuscript  to  ascertain  this.  Persian 
manuscripts  show  Chinese  characteristics  to  a  large  extent 
chiefly  because  the  Persian  school  of  art  covered  a  wide  range. 
It  is  the  only  one  in  Mohammedan  countries  to  allow  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  figure.  But  contiguity  with  Turkey 
had  to  make  itself  felt,  so  that  occasionally,  though  very  sel- 
dom, Turkish  manuscripts  with  illuminations  in  which  person- 
ages in  various  attitudes  are  portrayed  can  be  met.  The 
distinctly  Mongoloid  features  of  the  faces  delineated  in  these 
instances  bespeak  the  origin  of  the  art.  The  slit  eye  is  gen- 
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erally  present.  It  is  mainly,  however,  in  the  ornamental  bor- 
ders devoid  of  human  representation  that  Chinese  features  are 
found  mingled  with  Arabic.  The  conventionalized  representa- 
tion of  the  cypress  tree  so  common  in  Turkish  decoration  is  an 
instance  of  the  Far  Eastern  influence.  Again  in  mosque  inte- 
riors richly  ornamented  by  displays  of  superb  tiling  the  hand 
of  Persian  artists  trained  in  Chinese  methods  can  be  discerned. 

The  introduction  of  Chinese  decoration  in  Turkey  is  an  inno- 
vation which  follows  Arabian  influences  by  four  or  five  cen- 
turies. It  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  Mongolian  element  in 
the  Turk.  Through  contact  with  the  Chinese  the  Mongols  had 
attained  a  higher  intellectual  level  than  the  Turks.  Hulaku,  the 
grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  had  included  Chinese  artists  among 
the  retainers  he  had  brought  into  Western  Asia.  The  tales  of 
his  period  reveal  Far  Eastern  fashions,  and  this  is  likewise 
true  of  the  ogives  found  in  the  buildings  of  this  time.  But 
apart  from  these  effects  of  the  Turkish  conquest  China  was 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Anatolia  through  the  overland  silk 
trade,  as  is  attested  by  Armenian  records  of  the  middle  fifth 
century.1 

In  literature  also  Turkey  has  taken  lessons  from  the  east  and 
through  the  avenues  created  by  the  East-West  troughs  of  the 
Armenian  highland  which  debouch  on  the  Persian  plateau.  A 
Turkish  poet  is  not  entitled  to  the. qualification  without  having 
given  proof  of  a  required  amount  of  deftness  on  the  Persian 
lyre.  Turkish  poetry  is  in  fact  perhaps  more  indebted  to  Per- 
sian than  to  Arabic,  the  latter  language  being  the  mainstay  of 
prose  composition. 

As  to  the  present  world  relations  of  Turkey,  I  have  outlined 
them  in  the  April,  1916,  issue  of  the  Geographical  Review.  I 
shall  summarize  them  briefly  by  stating  that  by  its  position  the 
country  lies  squarely  in  the  path  of  both  Teutonic  and  Slavic 
advance.  A  natural  course  of  expansion  is  leading  Germany  to 
the  southeast  across  the  Balkan  peninsula  into  Turkey.  The 
extension  of  frontiers  required  by  Russia  likewise  determines 
Slavic  conquest  of  Turkey.  Overpopulation  in  the  one  case" 
and  the  need  of  access  to  ice-free  waters  in  the  other  make  the 
contest  inevitable.  In  both  the  problem  is  mainly  economic. 

1Yule,  H.:  Cathay  and  the  way  thither,  Hakluyt  Soc.,  London,  1915, 
pp.  93-94. 
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At  bottom  it  is  the  modern  phase  of.  the  Homeric  struggle  ideal- 
ized in  the  Iliad.  To-day  the  Teuton  is  merely  heeding  the  call 
of  the  land,  whereas  the  Slav  is  responding  to  the  call  of  climate. 
These  are  geographical  factors  which  underlie  the  contest. 

Turkey,  lying  at  Europe's  very  door,  is  a  virgin  field  of 
exploitation.  The  undeveloped  resources  of  this  country  are 
varied  as  they  are  immense.  If  properly  exploited  they  will 
undoubtedly  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  investment 
of  capital.  They  have  been  neglected  for  more  than  2,000  years. 
At  the  very  dawn  of  the  Christian  era  we  find  Strabo  bewail- 
ing Roman  indifference  to  Anatolian  colonization  and  urging 
his  countrymen  to  go  forth  and  embark  in  commercial  ventures 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  noted  geographer  dwells  with  particular 
insistence  on  the  variety  of  the  land's  resources  but  we  know 
that  his  foresight  and  exhortations  were  unheeded.  The  Byzan- 
tines barely  scratched  the  land  to  supply  their  needs  and  the 
Turks  who  succeeded  them  did  not  even  attempt  as  much.  Tur- 
key therefore  awaits  its  conversion  into  European  colonies  in 
order  to  become  productive.  This  condition  adds  its  own 
attractiveness  to  the  advantages  of  its  position. 

Although  practically  unexploited,  the  products  of  the  country 
enjoy  fame  all  over  the  world  for  their  excellence.  I  shall  only 
mention  a  few  to  recall  the  familiarity  of  the  subject.  Long 
before  Australian  mohair  was  known  mohair  came  from  the 
plateau  regions  between  Angora  and  Konia.  The  raw  silk  of 
the  Lebanon  and  of  the  Brussa  district,  famous  for  its  mulberry 
trees,  commands  high  prices  in  Europe  to-day.  And  this  is  true 
of  the  past  thousand  years.  The  rugs  which  adorn  western 
homes  in  Europe  and  America  come  principally  from  Asia 
Minor.  The  Persian  Gulf  yields  an  annual  harvest  of  pearls. 
The  tobacco  of  Anatolia,  especially  from  the  valleys  debouching 
into  the  Black  Sea,  ranks  among  the  choicest  in  the  world.  The 
dried  figs  of  Smyrna,  the  oranges  of  Jaffa,  and  the  olives  of 
Palestine  yield  in  excellence  to  none  of  their  kind  grown  else- 
where. Arabia  is  a  household  name  for  good  coffee  and  savory 
dates. 

By  means  of  irrigation  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia  can  be 
converted  into  thriving  agricultural  districts.  Experiments  in 
cereal  and  cotton  cultivation  have  already  yielded  excellent 
results,  both  on  the  Anatolian  tableland  and  in  the  Cilician 
plains.  The  chief  source  of  wealth  of  Turkey  lies,  however,  in  its 
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undeveloped  mineral  deposits.  Practically  every  variety  of  ores 
is  known  to  occur.  The  area  of  transition  between  the  plateau 
of  Iran  and  the  Mesopotamian  depression  is  characterized 
by  the  existence  of  oil  fields.  The  fuel  is  known  along  the  entire 
western  border  of  the  Turkish  natural  region.  The  mountainous 
core  of  the  country  is  a  natural  store  of  metal.  It  is  an  area  of 
land  constriction  due  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  weight  of 
part  of  the  Siberian  steppeland  pressing  against  the  Arabian 
tableland.  In  the  folding  brought  about  by  the  application  of 
these  forces,  numerous  channels  tapping  deep  into  the  earth's 
interior  were  created.  These  openings  became  the  areas  of  cir- 
culation for  heavily  mineralized  waters.  The  rich  contents  of 
the  core  were  brought  up  and  deposited  at  the  surface  not  only 
within  the  area  of  folding  but  beyond,  as  far  as  the  effects  of 
the  disturbance  were  felt.  To  judge  from  the  distribution  of 
minerals,  all  of  Turkey  has  been  affected  by  these  crustal  move- 
ments. The  deposits  that  have  been  found  are  generally  known 
to  be  of  considerable  size.  Their  contents  would  probably  have 
been  exhausted  had  not  capital  abstained  from  taking  risks  in 
the  presence  of  Turkish  lawlessness  and  misrule.  The  parti- 
tion of  Turkey  into  European  colonies  will  create  a  swift  change 
in  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  European  investors. 

Summing  up,  we  find  that  we  have  dealt  with  a  connecting 
region  which  may  appropriately  be  considered  as  the  classical 
case  of  its  type  in  geography.  A  land  which  by  its  position  was 
everyman's  land,  and  which  because  of  its  geography  was  of 
greater  interest  to  the  foreigner  than  to  its  own  inhabitants, 
being  a  part  of  three  continents,  was  part  of  the  life  which 
grew  on  each.  A  nation  formed  on  such  a  site  belongs  more  to 
its  neighbors  than  to  itself.  In  this  respect  its  future  will 
resemble  its  past. 


Indonesian  I  in  Philippine  Languages. — By  CARLOS  EVERETT 
CONANT,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee. 

1.  Stability  of  original  I. — Indonesian  I  (not  to  be  confused 
with  the  I  of  the  ELD  or  RGH  series)  is  one  of  the  most  stable 
of  the  original  consonantal  sounds  of  Austronesia.     It  remains 
unchanged  in  most  languages  of  both  Indonesian  and  Polynesian 
territory.     Examples  for  initial  and  medial  I  ar  Indonesian  lima 
'five'  and  walu  'eight,'  which  retain  the  I  unchanged,  not  only 
in  a  great  majority  of  the  Indonesian  languages,  but  also  in 
nearly  all  the  Polynesian  speech  territory,  e.  g.,  Samoan,  Fijian, 
and  Hawaiian  lima,  Fij.,  Haw.  walu,  Sam.  valu.    A  conspicuous 
exception  to  the  general  rule  in  Indonesia  is  the  case  of  Malagasi, 
where,  in  certain  dialects,  notably  the  Merina,  Betsimisaraka, 
and  Antemuru,  an  original  I  quite  regularly  becomes  d  under 
certain  conditions,  chiefly  before  an  original  i,  e.  g.,  Merina 
dimi  <  IN  lima  'five,'  fidi  <  IN  pili  'choose,'1  but  also  initially 
before  a  and  u,  e.  g.,  Merina  dahilahi  :  Malay  laki-ldki  '  male ' ; 
Merina  dumutrd:  Malay  lumut  'moss.'2 

In  Philippine  territory  there  ar  a  few  languages  showing  a 
sufficient  variety  of  treatment  of  original  I  to  justify  special 
study  of  the  fenomena  as  classified  below. 

2.  An   I   ' cockneyism'    in   Bisaya. — The   Bisaya   language, 
spoken  by  three  and  a  half  millions  of  the  Malayan  population 
of  the  southern  islands  of  the  archipelago,  has  a  number  of  dia- 
lects, chief  of  which  ar  three,  the  Panayan,  spoken  in  Panay 
and  Occidental  Negros;    the  Cebuan,  spoken  in  Cebu,  Oriental 
Negros,   Bohol,   and  northern  Mindanao;    and  the  Bisaya  of 
Samar  and  Leyte,  spoken  in  these  two  islands.     In  certain  parts 

1  Of.    Brandstetter,    Die    Besiehungen    des    Malagasy    sum    Malaiischen, 
Lucerne,   1893,   p.    26,   and   Die   Lauterscheinungen   in    den   indonesischen 
Sprachen,  Lucerne,  1915,  p.  32;    also  Ferrand,  Essai  de  pJionetique  corn- 
par  ee  du  malais  et  des  dialects  malgaches,  Paris,  1909,  p.  .X,  footnote: 
(Merina)    ' Improprement  appeles  Hova. '     Brandstetter,  in  Ms  monografs, 
continues  the  use  of  the  traditional  name,  Hova,  of  the  people  and  language 
cald  Merina  by  Ferrand. 

2  Cf.  Ferrand,  Essai,  p.  119  f.,  and,  for  the  examples  here  given,  p.  36,  41. 
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of  the  Cebuan  territory,  notably  in  Cebu  city  and  the  surround- 
ing towns,  an  intervocalic  I  of  any  origin  is  habitually  dropt  in 
colloquial  pronunciation,  e.  g.,  badi  (without  hiatus)  for  baldi 
'house,'  sadpi'  for  saldpi'  'money,'  in  both  of  which  cases  the 
I  is  original,  and  wad  for  wald,  Fr.  il  n'y  a  pas,  where,  as  shown 
by  Bikol  ward,  the  I  is  the  KLD  consonant.  Compare  also  gdab 
for  gdlab  'sickle'  :  Bikol  gardb.  So  also  dl'  for  dili,  'not,'  gua' 
(or  guwa')  for  gula'  'play'  (noun  and  verb),  guan  (or  guwan) 
for  gulan  'ripe.'  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  in  the  English 
cockney  speech  h  is  pronounst  where  it  does  not  belong,  e.  g., 
'owhever'  for  'however,'  so  in  Cebu  and  vicinity  the  insertion 
of  a  superfluous  I  is  fully  as  common  as  the  loss  of  I  illustrated 
above,  e.  g.,  galamiton  'utensil'  for  gamiton  from  the  root  gdmit 
'use,'  saldusau  f or  sdusau  'splash,'  kaldn'on  for  kdn'on  'food,' 
ilimnon  f or  imnon  'drink'  from  the  root  inom  (orinum).  But 
the  Cebuan  I  cockney  differs  from  the  English  h  cockney  in  that 
the  former  has  not  become  so  fixt  and  regular  as  has  the  latter. 
The  Cebuan 's  use  of  I  where  it  does  not  belong  is  more  com- 
parable to  the  straining  for  correctness  observd  in  the  rustic 
'killing  chickengs  in  the  gardeng  on  Thanksgiving  morning.' 

3.  Loss  of  intervocalic  I  in  Sulu.3 — In  Sulu,  the  speech  of  the 
Sulu  (Spanish  orthografy  Jolo)  archipelago,  which  lies  to  the 
southwest  of  Mindanao,  original  I  is  lost  with  great  regularity 
between  like  vowels,  with  resulting  contraction  to  a  single  long 
vowel,  e.  g.,  Sula  sa  <  IN  sola  'fault,  sin,'  Sulu  has  :  Bikol, 
Bisaya  halas  'snake,'  Sulu  bl  <  *bili  <  IN  beli  'buy,' 
Sulu  pi  <  IN  pili  'choose,'  Sulu  6  (close  o)  <  IN  ulu 
'hed,'  Sulu  to  <  *tolo  <  IN  telu  'three.'  Between  two 
dissimilar  vowels  the  I  is  retaind  in  some  words  and  lost 
in  others  without  any  apparent  rule,  e.  g.,  Sulu  balik  :  Malay 
balik  'return,'  tuli  :  Malay  tull  'def,'  bulan  :  IN  bulan 
'moon,'  walu  <  IN  walu  'eight,'  with  retention  of  I,  but 
Sulu  ui  <  IN  uli  'turn,'  tdlna  <  IN  talina  'ear.'  An  inter- 
vocalic I  from  ELD  is  also  lost  in  not  a  few  cases,  e.  g.,  Sulu 
tog  :  Bikol  turog,  Bisaya  (Cebuan)  tulog,  Bagobo  todog  'sleep'; 
Sulu  kauhan  <  *ka-luha-an  (Bis.  Ceb.  kaluha'dn)  'twenty' 

3  Blake,  Contributions  to  Philippine  Grammar,  JAOS.  27  (1906),  p.  333, 
334,  noted  the  loss  of  original  intervocalic  I  in  Tagalog  and  Sulu:  'Air 
original  intervocalic  I  is  lost  in  Tagalog  and  Sulu,'  without  any  reference 
to  its  retention  in  both  languages  in  cases  too  numerous  to  be  regarded 
exceptional. 
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from  duha,  IN  rua,  lua,  dua,  'two' ;  but  retaind  in  others,  e.  g., 
Sulu  tdlu  :  Bikol  tdro,  Bagobo  tddo  'beeswax.'  It  is  retaind 
in  Sulu  wald  'not  yet'  (cf.  Bikol  ward  'there  is  not')  but  lost 
in  this  same  word  when  the  suffix  i  is  added,  Sulu  wdi  <  *waai 
<  *wala-i  'there  is  not'  (cf.  Cebuan  walai,  Samar-Leyte  wardi). 
Further  examples  of  retention  of  the  RLD  I  ar  such  common 
words  as  Sulu  tioh  :  Malay  hidon  'nose'  and  Sulu  kaloh  :  Malay 
gadoh  'make  a  noise.' 

The  loss  of  intervocalic  I  is  much  more  extensiv  in  Sulu  than 
in  any  other  language  of  the  Philippines,  but  there  is  here  no 
cockney  use  of  I  where  it  does  not  belong,  as  is  found  in  the 
Cebuan  dialect  of  Bisaya. 

4.  Loss  of  intervocalic  I  in  Tagalog. — Tagalog  loss  of  inter- 
vocalic (original)  I,  while  very  common,  is  far  from  universal, 
even  between  like  vowels.  Many  words  showing  loss  of  I  in  Sulu 
retain  it  in  Tagalog,  e.  g.,  Tagalog  sola  :  Sulu  sd  'fault,  sin,' 
Tag.  ulo  :  Sulu  6  'hed,'  Tag.  pili  :  Sulu  pi  'choose,'  Tag. 
bili  :  Sulu  bl  'barter/  Tag.  sulo  :  Sulu  so  'torch,'  Tag.  uli  : 
Sulu  Hi  'turn,  repeat.'  A  few  lose  in  Tagalog  an  original  I  that 
is  retaind  in  Sulu,  e.  g.,  Tag.  buan  :  Sulu  bulan  'moon,'  Tag. 
tuid  (or  tuiuid)  :  Sulu  tulid  'straight.'  Tagalog  does  not,  like 
Sulu,  contract  two  like  vowels  brot  together  by  syncopation  of 
I,4  but  either  leaves  a  hiatus,  represented  by  hamza,  as  in  Tag. 
da' an  :  Bis.  dalan  :  Sulu  dan  'way';  or  inserts  a  secondary  h, 
as  in  Tag.  bdhai  :  IN  balai  :  Sulu  bdi  'house7;  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  labial  vowel,  u  (0),  the  labial  glide  w,  as  in  Tag.  puwo  :  IN 
pulu  :  Sulu  po  'ten.'  Sometimes  h  takes  the  place  of  the  lost 
I,  even  between  w-vowels,  as  in  Tag.  uhod  :  Bisaya  ulod  :  Sulu 
ud  'worm,'  which,  however,  is  in  Tagalog  more  commonly 
pronounst  uod  or  uwod. 

Tagalog  and  Sulu  agree  in  retaining  I  between  a  and  i  in 
bdlik  'return'  and  in  dropping  it  between  the  same  two  vowels 
in  Tag.,  Sulu  taina  <  IN  talina  'ear.'  They  also  agree  in 
retaining  it  in  walu  'eight'  and  dila  'tung.'  IN  balu 
'widowed'  retains  its  I  in  Sulu  bdlu  and  formerly  did  in  Tagalog 
bdlo,  which,  however,  has  lost  the  I  within  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  becoming  bdo.  Tag.  wald  'left  (hand) '  retains  an 
original  I  between  two  a's  as  in  Tag.  sola.  In  the  corresponding 

4  Cf.  Blake,  op.  tit.,  p.  333,  334,  and  Conant,  The  Pepet  Law  in  Philippine 
Languages,  in  Anthropos  7  (1912),  p.  924. 
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Sulu  Idwa  <  wold  by  metathesis,  the  I  is  retaind,  as  regularly 
in  initial  position,  the  metathesis  antedating  the  Sulu  loss  of 
intervocalic  I. 

In  the  material  examind  for  this  study  ther  has  been  found 
no  example  of  intervocalic  loss  of  Tagalog  I  of  the  ELD  series. 
Here  again,  Tagalog  differs  from  Sulu  and  the  Cebuan  'cockney' 
in  that  it  seems  to  preserv  a  clearer  distinction  in  pronuncia- 
tion between  the  I's  of  different  origin. 

Tagalog  loses  final  I  after  i  in  a  considerable  number  of  root 
words,  e.  g.,  Tag.  bini  :  Bis.,  Bkl.  bunul  'def,'  where  Tag.  has 
i  regularly  for  original  pepet  in  both  syllables;  Tag.  hdbi  : 
Iloko,  Pang,  abel,  Pamp.  dbdl,  Bkl.,  Bis.,  Bagobo  hdbul  'weave'; 
Tag.  kati  :  Tir.  katel,  Batan  katex,  Ibk.  katdl,  Bis.,  Bagobo  katid 
1  itch. '  Malagasi  hati  '  itch '  agrees  with  Tag.  in  the  loss  of  final 
I.5  In  all  the  above  examples  the  vowel  of  the  final  syllable  is 
from  pepet.  Final  I  is  lost  after  an  original  i  in  Tag.  tapi  : 
Phil,  tapil  'flatten.'  But  Tag.  final  I  is  retaind  in  reduplicated 
bases  of  the  type  Tag.  silsil :  Phil,  selsel  '  repent, '  and  frequently 
in  other  roots,  e.  g.,  Tag.  gitil  '  pluck, '  kipil  '  pellet. '  The  Tag. 
development  is  doutless  the  same  as  in  Fr.  gentil. 

5.  Loss  of  intervocalic  I  in  Bontok.6 — The  Bontok  Igorots, 
celebrated  for  their  cultivation  of  rice  by  the  terracing  of  their 
mountainous  province  in  North  Luzon,  ar  representativs  of  the 
most  primitiv  of  the  Philippine  Malays.  Bontok  shows  loss  of 
intervocalic  I  in  a  number  of  words,  e.  g.,  Bont.  fuan  <  IN  bulan 
'moon,'  fdoi  <  IN  balai  'house,'  uweg  :  Pangasinan  uleg  : 
Malay  ular  'snake,'  the  last  example  inserting  the  labial  glide 
w,  as  does  Tagalog  puwo  <  IN  pulu  'ten.'  In  Bontok,  'ten' 
is  generally  pronounst  poo,  but  polo  is  also  herd.  The  loss  is, 
however,  less  common  in  Bontok  than  in  Tagalog.  The  I  is 
retaind  in  Bontok  cdlan  :  Tag.  dd'an  :  Sulu  dan  <  Philip. 
dalan  'way';  tolo  'three';  olo  'hed';  ill  :  Iloko  Hi  'town'; 
pili  'choose';  wdlo  'eight';  clla  :  Tag.  dlla  'tung';  pilai  <  IN 
pilai  'lame.'  , 

5  Of.  Ferrand,  Essai,  p.  121,  122,  who  also  givs  examples  of  loss  of  final 
I  after  other  vowels  in  Mlg. 

6  Authorities  consulted  for  Bontok :    Jenks,  The  Bontoc  Igorot,  in  Ethno- 
logical Survey  Publications,  vol.  1,  Manila,  1905 ;    Clapp,  Vocabulary  of  the 
Igorot  Language  as  Spoken  ~by  the  BontoTc  Igorots,  in  Div.  of  Eth.  Pub.. 
vol.  5,  part  3,  Manila,  1908;     Seidenadel,  The  Language  Spoken  ly  the 
Bontoc  Igorot,  Chicago,  1909. 
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The  I  that  regularly  represents  the  EGH  consonant  in  Bontok7 
is  lost  in  Bontok  wdt  <  *uwdt  <  *udt  <  *uldt  :  Tag.  ugdt 
'vein/  but  retaind  in  Bontok  fold  :  Tag.  bagd  :  Iloko  ~bard 
'lung.' 

Bontok  changes  final  I  to  i  in  afb'i  :  Pang,  abel  'weave' ;  kdtoi  : 
Ibk.  katdl  'itch.' 

6.  Loss  of  intervocalic  I  in  Kankanai.8  The  language  of  the 
Kankanai  Igorots  of  the  sub-province  of  Benguet,  North  Luzon, 
drops  intervocalic  I  in  Kankanai  (sim)po  <  IN  pulu  'ten'; 
buwan  :  IN  bulan  'moon';  wao  <  IN  walu  'eight';  but  retains 
it  in  dila  'tung,'  and  in  tolo  'three.'  The  RGH  consonant 
regularly  becomes  I  in  Kankanai.9  This  I  is  lost  in  Kankanai 
uwat  :  IN  urat,  ugat,  uhat  'vein,'  which,  like  Kankanai  buwan, 
has  the  labial  glide  w. 

1.  Loss  of  intervocalic  I  in  Samal.10  The  language  of  Samal 
Island,  Gulf  of  Davao,  South  Mindanao,  quite  regularly  drops 
intervocalic  I,  e.  g.,  Samal  too  <  *tolo  <  IN  telu  'three'; 
makasasad:  Phil,  makasasala  'sinner,'  without  contraction  of  the 
concurrent  like  vowels,  but  po  <  *polo  <  IN  pulu  'ten'  with 
contraction ;  wao  :  IN  walu  '  eight. ' 

Loss  of  original  I  is  rather  rare  elsewhere  in  Indonesia  and 
Polynesia.  In  Indonesian  territory,  the  Vonum11  dialect  of 
Formosa  regularly  loses  intervocalic  I,  and  may  lose  it  initially 
also,  e.  g.,  Vonum  ima  'hand'  beside  hima  'five,'  both  from  IN 
lima  (see  below,  par.  12) .  Botel  Tobago  (the  speech  of  an  island 
of  that  name  S.  of  Formosa)  loses  intervocalic  I  in  some  words 
and  changes  it  to  r  in  others.  Initially  it  is  I  or  r.  In  Poly- 
nesian territory  there  is  one  language,  that  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  which  loses  original  I  in  all  positions. 

7  See  my  EGH  Law  in  Philippine  Languages,  JAOS.  31  (1910),  p.  78. 

8  Scheerer,  The  Satan  Dialect  as  a  Member  of  the  Philippine  Group  of 
Languages,  in  Div.  of  Ethnol.  Pub.,  Su.  of  Science,  vol.  5,  part  1,  Manila, 
1908,  was  furnisht  a  Kankanai  word  list  by  Mariano  Lagasca  of  Kapangan 
village.      In  1903  I  collected  a  list  of  fifty  words  from  eight  Kankanai 
boys  at  Bagnio,  Benguet. 

9  Of.  Conant,  BGH  Law,  p.  73,  74. 

"Material  from  Montano,  Eapport  d  M.  le  ministre  de  I'instruction 
publique  sur  une  mission  aux  lies  Philippines  et  en  Malaisie  (1879-1881), 
Paris,  1885. 

11  Material  for  Vonum  and  Botel  Tobago  from  Scheerer,  Satan  Dialect. 
Brandstetter,  Lauterscheinungen,  p.  32,  cites  Boano  bae  (IN  balai)  'house.' 

13     JAOS  36. 
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VONUM  BOTEL   TOBAGO      MARQUESAS12  INDONESIAN 

vao  wao  vau  walu  eight 

pou  or  po  huu  pulu  ten 

tao  a  turu  tou  telu  three 

ima  or  hima    lima  or  rima  iima  lima  five 

taina  puaina  talma  ear 

The  Melanesian  languages  of  British  New  Guinea13  quite 
regularly  lose  an  original  I  in  all  positions,  e.  g.,  toi,  koi,  oi  (IN 
telu)  ;  ima,  imaima  (IN  lima)  ;  taia,  kaia,  haia  (IN  talina) 
'ear.' 

An  Indo-European  parallel  is  the  regular  loss  of  intervocalic 
Z  in  Portuguese,  e.  g.,  ceo  <  caelu,  so  <  solu,  voar  <  volare, 
where  like  vowels  contract  as  in  Sulu. 

8.  Original  I  in  Mandaya.^  The  Mandaya  speech  of  East 
Mindanao  loses  I  in  Mandaya  60  <  IN  ulu  'hed';  dan  <  Phil. 
dalan  'way';  buahan  :  Bisaya  bulahan  'fortunate';  kawd  : 
Banuaon  kawald  (ka-\-wala,  cf.  Tag.,  Bis.,  Bkl.  wold)  'left 
(hand),'  but  retains  it  in  atuli  :  Bkl.,  Iloko  tuli  'earwax'  and 
talina  'lug,  projection'  :  Bkl.  talina  'ear,  lug.'  Final  I  regu- 
larly becomes  i  in  Mandaya,  e.  g.,  buibui  :  Tag.,  Bis.,  etc.  bulbul 
'pubic  hair';  dbui  :  Bis.,  Bkl.  habol  'weave.'  Furthermore, 
this  tendency  to  palatalize  I  to  i  or  y  is  seen  even  in  intervocalic 
position,  where,  in  some  words  I  may  be  either  lost  or  changed 
to  y,  e.  g.,  Mandaya  sdup  or  say  up  :  Bis  sdlop  'set  (of  hevenly 
bodies)';  pay  ad  or  pdi'ad  :  Tag.,  Bis.,  Pampanga  pdlad  'palm 
(of  hand),'  another  example  of  Tag.  retention  of  I  between  like 
vowels.  The  change  of  I  to  i  or  y  is  regular  in  Palau  ( Caroline 
Islands),15  e.  g.,  Palau  'buiel  <  IN  ~bulan  'moon'  and  Palau  pui 
<  IN  bulu  '  pubic  hair, '  which  is  exactly  parallel  with  Mandaya 
~buibui  given  above,  this  being  the  reduplicated  IN  bul(u)l)ul(u). 

12  Examples   from   Mosbleeh,    Vocabulaire   ocfanien-frangais   et   frangais- 
oceanien  des  dialectes  paries  aux  ttes  Marquises,  Sandivicli,  Gambler,  etc., 
Paris,  1843. 

13  Kay,  The  Languages  of  British  New  Guinea,  in  Journ,  Anthr.  Inst.f 
24    (1894)    p.    15-39,   and  Polynesian   Linguistics:    Past   and   Future,   in 
Journ,  Polyn.  Soc.,  21,  no.  2,  p.  65-76. 

14  Material  f urnisht  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Garvan  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Schneider  for  his 
Notes  on  the  Mangyan  Language,  in  Phil.  Journ.  of  Sci.,  vol.  7,  no.  3,  sec. 
D,  Manila,  1912. 

15  Cf.  Conant,  Notes  on  the  Phonology  of  the  Palau  Language,  JAOS.  35 
(1915),  p.  8,  9. 
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For  I  >  i  or  y  in  Isinai,  see  9.  Brandstetter16  has  pointed 
out  the  change  of  intervocalic  I  to  y  in  Bare'e  (Central  Celebes), 
e.  g.,  Bare'e  jay  a  :  Malay  jalan,  Bis.  dalan  'way.'  For  Indo- 
European  analogies,  compare  the  French  I  (II)  mouille  and  the 
change  of  Latin  II  to  American  Spanish  y  as  in  cdballo,  Amer- 
ican pronunciation  cabayo.  The  same  change  occurs  in  certain 
of  the  Finno-Ugrian  languages.17 

9.  Original  I  in  Isinai.16      The  speech  of  the  Isinai  moun- 
taineers of  central  North  Luzon  retains  original  I  unchanged 
except  when  brot  into  contact  with  an  initial  consonant  thru 
loss  of  an  intervening  atonic  vowel,  in  which  case  the  I  becomes 
i  (y),  e.  g.  Isinai  tiu  <  *tlu  <  IN  telu  'three';  piu  <  IN  pulu 
'ten';    lia'i  <   *lla'i  <   lalaki  reduplicated  form  of  IN  laki 
'male';  wiu  (or  w eu)  <  IN  walu  'eight.' 

10.  Original  I  in  Sambali.     Sambali,  spoken  in  the  province 
of  Zambales,  West  coast  of  North  Luzon,  is  divided  into  several 
dialects.     One  of  these,  that  spoken  in  and  around  the  village 
of  Bolinao,  regularly  changes  original  I  to  r.    It  also  regularly 
has  r  in  all  cases  where  the  other  Sambali  dialects  hav  a  non- 
original  I.     The  words  in  the  following  table  ar  taken  from 
Reed.19 

SAMBALI  OF  BOLINAO   SAMBALI  OF  IBA   SAMBALI-AETA 

oro  olo  olo  hed 

dira  dila  dila  tung 

ranit  lanit  laiiit  sky 

buran  bulan  buan  moon 

taro  tolo  tatlo  three 

karo  kalo  kalo  eight 

rima  lima  lima  five 

puro  polo  po  ten 

The  above  examples  show  original  I ;  the  following  the  I  of  the 
RLD  series. 


18  Lauterscheinungen,  p.  32. 

17  Of.  Szinnyei,  Finnisch-ugrische  Sprachwissenschaft,  Leipzig,  1910,  p.  43. 

18  Of.   Conant,   Grammatical  Notes  on  the  Isinai  Language,  JAOS.   35 
(1915),  p.  290. 

"W.  A.  Reed,  Negritos  of  Zambales,  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Pub.,  2   (1904), 
part  1. 
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SAMBALI   OF 
BOLINAO  SAMBALI   OF   IBA      SAMBALI-AETA 

rua  lua  lua  two 

sara  rila  hila  they 

baker  bakil  bakil  mountain 

ranom  lanom  lanom  water 

In  the  Sambali-Aeta  we  have  again  sporadic  loss  of  intervocalic 
I,  as  seen  in  buan  and  po  of  the  abov  table. 

In  several  Indonesian  languages  original  I  becomes  r  by  assimi- 
lation to  an  r  of  the  same  word.  Languages  regularly  showing 
this  assimilation  ar  Toba,  Ngaju  (Dayak),  Malagasi,  Iloko,  Bikol, 
Tirurai,  and  Bagobo,  the  last  four  of  which  ar  Philippine  lan- 
guages. Examples  ar  Toba,  Ngaju  rayar  beside  Malay  layar, 
Tag.  layag  'sail';  Toba  rarat,  Malagasi  raratrd  beside  Malay 
larat  'scatter';  Iloko,  Toba,  Ngaju  ruar  beside  Sundanese  luar 
'outside,  except';  Bikol  rdra  beside  Samar  Bisaya  Idra  'weave 
matting';  Tirurai  rebur  beside  Malay  lebur  'roil,  disturb' 
(where  final  r  in  both  Tirurai  and  Malay  is  the  RGH  consonant)  ; 
Bagobo,  Tirurai  roros  beside  Samar  Bisaya  loros  'lower  (sail, 
etc.).'  In  all  these  languages  I  becomes  r  only  under  assimilativ 
influence,  the  change  not  being  spontaneous  as  in  the  cases  under 
special  consideration  in  this  paper. 

In  the  Gayo20  language  of  Sumatra,  r  often  stands  in  the  place 
of  Indonesian  I  as  the  result  of  metathesis  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing rule:  In  Gayo  words  having  both  I  and  r,  the  order  of 
the  two  liquids  must  be  rl,  never  Ir.  If  the  liquids  stand'in  the 
order  Ir  in  other  languages,  metathesis  takes  place  in  Gayo. 
Arabic,  Malay  lahir  Gayo  rahil  evident 

Malay  larat  Gayo  ralat    extend,  spred 

Malay  luruh,  Toba  ruru         Gayo  ruluh    fall  (as  leavs) 

In  a  large  number  of  Formosan  dialects  I  quite  regularly 
becomes  r  in  all  positions.  In  a  smaller  number  it  sometimes 
remains  and  is  sometimes  changed  to  r.  A  dialect  in  which  the 
change  is  regular  is  the  Favorlang,  e.  g.,  Favorlang  rima  'hand' 
(IN  lima);  tarran21  (Bisaya  ddlan)  'way';  torroa  (IN  telu) 
three';  carrina  (IN  talma)  'ear';  tazirra  (Bis.  dila)  'tung.' 

20  Hazeu,  Gajosch-Nederlandsch  Woorderiboek,  Batavia,  1907. 

21  The  Favorlang  words  here  given  ar  copied  from  Eev.  Wm.  Campbell 's 
edition  of  Happart's  Favorlang  Vocabulary,  London,  1896.      For  further 
examples  of  I  >  r  in  Formosan  dialects,  see  Scheerer's  comparatiV  list  of 
Philippine  and  Formosan  numerals  in  his  Batdn  Dialect,  table  I,  opp.  p.  89. 
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Among  the  scores  of  Borneo  languages  and  dialects  compared 
in  Ray's  monumental  work22  ther  ar  a  dozen  dialects  of  the 
so-cald  Land  Dayaks  of  the  south-western  corner  of  Sarawak, 
West  Borneo,  that,  with  varying  regularity,  change  original  I  to 
r.  Only  one  of  the  Land  Dayak  dialects  given  by  Bay,  the  Mili- 
kin,  retains  the  I  in  all  positions. 

DIALECT  five 

Lara  rinia 

Lundu  rimo 

Krokong  - 

Singhi  rimuch 

Grogo  limo 

Sennah  - 


Quop  rimuh 

Sentah  rimuch 

Beta  rimuh 

Sau  limo 

Sadong  rimoh 

Milikin  - 
Bunau 


sky 

three 

bone 

skin 

tung 

1  Q  TI  1  -f- 

•4-Q  T»n 

•hlTQTI 

Uni  T"Ti" 

lain  U 

tell  11 

taru 

tulan 

Hill  11 

kulit 

jera 

lonit 

turan 

kurit 

jora 

ronit 

taruch 

turan 

kurit 

jorah 

lanit 

taru 

tulan 

kulit 

jora 

raiigit 

turach  'n 

kurit 

jerah 

(ranit) 

(turan) 

ranit 

taru 

turan 

kurit 

jura 

lanit 

taruch 

tulan 

kurit 

jura 

ranit 

taruh 

turan 

kurit 

jura 

lonit 

taru 

jurah 

ranit 

taru 

turan 

jeli 

lorilf 

•hilrm 

Vnlif 

rloloVi 

Of  the  Polynesian  languages,  the  Tahitian  and  the  Rapanui 
(Easter  Island)23  regularly  change  I  to  r,  e.  g.,  Tah.,  Rap.  rima 
'five';  Tah;  fare,  Rap.  hare  :  IN  balai  'house';  Tah.,  Rap. 
varu  :  IN  walu  'eight.' 

For  Indo-European  changes  of  original  I  to  r,  compare  the 
Indo-Iranian  r  <  I.  E.  I,  e.  g.,  Sansk.  rocate  'shines'  :  Avestan 
raocah-  'light'  :  O.  Persian  raucah  'day'  :  Armenian  lois  'light'  : 
Gr.  Xev/cd?  'white'  :  Lat.  liix  :  Gothic  liuhap,  'light'  :  Lithu- 
anian laukas  'pale  light.'  Compare  especially  the  Sanskrit  con- 
fusion of  I  and  r,  even  in  the  same  root,  e.  g.,  Sansk.  rocate 
'  shines,  '  but  locana  '  eye.  '  For  Romance,  compare  the  Ruman- 
ian and  Portuguese  change  of  Latin  I  to  r  under  certain  condi- 
tions, e.  g.,  Rum.  care  <  Lat.  quale;  Port,  prazo  :  Span,  plazo 
<  Lat.  placitum. 

MRay,  Sidney  H.,  The  Languages  of  Borneo,  in  the  Sarawak  Museum 
Journal,  vol.  1,  no.  4  (November,  1913). 

28  Cf  .  Jaussen,  Grammaire  et  dictionnaire  de  la  langue  maorie,  dialecte 
'tahitien,  Paris,  1860,  and  Churchill,  The  Eapanui  Speech  and  the  Peopling 
of  Southeast  Polynesia,  Washington,  1912. 
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The  non-existence  of  I  in  the  Japanese  is  wel  known.  All 
Chinese  loan  words  having  the  sound  I  change  this  to  r  in 
Japanese. 

The  reverse  is  the  case  in  Chinese,  which,  in  most  dialects  of 
importance,  has  only  I. 

In  Korean,  the  same  character  is  used  for  I  and  r,  showing 
that  the  two  sounds  were  originally  not  sufficiently  distinct  to 
require  different  symbols. 

11.  Original  I  in  Inibaloi.2*  The  Ibaloi  Igorots  of  the  sub- 
province  of  Benguet,  North  Luzon,  regularly  change  an  initial 
I  to  d.  In  this  Inibaloi  agrees  with  Merina  and  other  dialectes 
a  dentale25  of  Madagascar. 

INIBALOI  MERINA 

IN  laki  daxi  dahi  male 

IN  lima  dima  dimi  five 

IN  lanit  danit  danitra  sky 

Other  examples  for  IN  initial  I  in  Inibaloi  ar  dana  :  Phil. 
lana  'oil';  daman  :  Tag.,  Pamp.  laman  'flesh';  duson  :  Tag. 
luson  'mortar.' 

Inibaloi  is  very  closely  related  to  the  Pangasinan,  its  next-door 
neighbor  to  the  South.  A  Pangasinan  I  of  any  origin  is  treated 
like  original  I  in  Inibaloi,  e.  g.,  Inib.  dupa  :  Pang,  lupa  :  Malay, 
Toba  rupa  <  Sansk.  rupa  'face.'.  This  is,  of  course,  not  the 
RLD  consonant,  which  would  become  d  initially  in  Pangasinan, 
as  in  dud  'two,'  but  is  the  RL  consonant  seen  in  ribu,  libu 
'thousand,'  surat,  sulat  'write'  and  in  many  words  borrowd 
from  Sanskrit  and  Arabic. 

Any  Pangasinan  I,  original  or  otherwise,  becomes  d  in  Inibaloi 
when  in  contact  with  i,  except  after  ci  <di  (d  of  RLD),  e.  g., 
Inibaloi  idoko  :  Pang.,  Iloko  iloko  'Iloko';  Manida  :  Pang. 
Manila  'Manila';  tanida  <  IN  talina  'ear'  by  metathesis,  cf. 
Magindanao  tanila;  sadi  :  Pang,  soli  'foot';  but  cild  :  Pang, 
etc.  dild  'tung.'  Evidently,  the  Inibaloi  change  of  initial  d 
(RLD)  to  c  was  later  than  that  of  I  >  d,  the  retention  of  the 
original  I  in  Inibaloi  speech  being  at  first  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  the  dental  in  such  a  form  as  *dida.  The  I  thus  remaind  long 

24  Scheerer,  The  Nabaloi  Dialect,  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Pub.,  vol.  2,  part  2, 
Manila  1905,  p.  102,  has  cald  attention  to  the  Inibaloi  change  of  I  to  d. 

25  See  Ferrand,  op.  cit.,  Introduction,  p.  xlii. 
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enuf  to  establish  itself  permanently  before  the  change  d  >  c 
had  taken  place.  The  same  change  of  I  to  d  in  contact  with  i 
is  regular  in  Batan.  (See  below,  12.) 

But  a  large  number  of  cases  of  Inibaloi  change  of  I  to  d  in 
non-initial  position  ar  found  alongside  a  smaller  number  in  which 
the  I  remains  unchanged. 

INIBALOI  NON-INIBALOI 

badat  Tag.,  Pamp.  balat  skin 

exduk  Tag.  itlog  egg 

Igudut  Pang.  Igolot  Igorot 

takdai  Pang,  taklai  arm 

sudat  Pang,  sulat,  Tag.,  Malay  surat      write 

bado  Pang,  balo,  Tag.  bago  new 

abada  Pang,  abala,  Ilk.  abaga  shoulder 

With  I  unchanged : 

INIBALOI  NON-INIBALOI 

bulan  IN  bulan  moon 

gualo  IN  walu  eight 

pulo  IN  pulu  ten 

balo  IN  balu  widowed 

cala  Pang,  dala,  Ibk.  daga  blood 

12.  Original  I  in  Batdn.2*  The  Batan  language,  spoken  on 
the  three  islands,  Batan,  Sabtang,  and  Ivuhos,  lying  off  the 
North  coast  of  Luzon,  changes  original  I  to  x  a*  the  end  of  a 
syllable,  to  h  before  vowels  except  when  preceded  or  followd 
by  i,  and  to  d  in  contact  with  i  when  a  vowel  follows. 

Examples  of  Batan  x  <  IN  I : 

28  Sources:  Scheerer,  Batan  Dialect;  Dominican  missionaries  (not 
named),  Nu  Mapia  Amiga  anmana  Devocioanrio  du  chirin  nu  Ibatdn, 
Manila,  1901;  Visitas  du  Santisimo  cani  Santa  Maria,  Manila,  1901; 
Franco  de  Paula  and  Nicolas  Castano,  Diccionario  Espanol  y  Batan  (Date 
and  place  uncertain.  About  two  hundred  items  of  this  work  have  been 
copied  by  Retana,  Archive  del  biblidfilo  filipino,  Vol.  2,  Madrid,  1896, 
(Prologo,  p.  xiii-xix) ;  Jose  Rodriguez,  Catecismo  de  la  Doctrina  Christiana, 
Manila,  1834  (reprinted  by  Eetana,  op.  cit.,  p.  260-306) ;  Diccionario 
Espanol-Ibatdn  por  Varios  PP.  Dominicos  Misioneros  de  las  Islas  Batanes, 
ed.  by  Seheerer,  Manila,  1914;  Conant,  a  list  of  two  hundred  words  com- 
piled at  Aparri  and  Claveria,  North  coast  of  Luzon,  1904,  1905.  The  Batan 
change  of  I  to  h  or  ^  was  pointed  out  in  my  EGS  Law,  p.  82,  and  Pepet 
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BATAN  NON-BATAN 

aktex  Mgd.  katel,  Ibk.  katal,  Bis.  katul  itch 

Pang,  selsel,  Bis.  sulsul,  Ibk.  tattal  repent 

Ibk.  *tuttul  (<  tul  tul)  forge 

Ilk.  lipit  cover 

Tag.  litau  float 


The  first  example  and  the  last  two  show  secondary  metathesis 
in  the  first  syllable,  a  very  common  trait  of  Batan,  in  which 
respect  it  closely  resembles  Pampanga.27 

Examples  of  Batan  h  <  IN  I  : 

BATAN  NON-BATAN 

hanit                           IN  lanit  sky 

hakai                           IN  laki  male 

husun                          Tag.  lusoii  mortar 

vahai  (bahai)             IN  balai  house 

waho.                           IN  walu  eight 

uho                              IN  ulu  hed 

tuhan                           IN  tulan  bone 

Examples  of  Batan  d  <  IN  I  in  contact  with  i  : 


BATAN 

NON-BATAN 

dima 

IN  lima,  cf.  Inib.  dima,  Mlg.  dimi 

five 

disaa 

Tag.  lisa,  Ilk.  lis'a 

nit 

dicod 

Tag.  likod 

back 

divun 

Bis.  libon 

surround 

tadina 

IN  talma 

ear 

padit 

IN  palit 

sell 

rida 

Tag.,  Bis.  dila 

tung 

Law  in  Philippine  Languages,  in  Anthropos,  vol.  7  (1912),  p.  940.  Batan 
Ti  and  x  ar  both  represented  in  Span,  orthografy  by  j  in  all  the  works  given 
above  except  the  two  printed  by  Eetana,  where  g  is  everywhere  employed. 
It  was  on  the  basis  of  these  two  sources  that  Blake,  op.  cit.,  p.  334,  speaks 
of  the  change  of  I  to  g.  Brandstetter,  Lauterscheinungen,  p.  32,  also  still 
quotes  Batan  as  one  of  the  several  languages  changing  I  to  g,  doutless  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  material.  Scheerer,  in  his  Notas  sobre  la  fonologia 
del  Batan  introducing  his  edition  of  the  Diccionario  Espanol-Ibatdn,  has 
stated  the  rule  (pp.  xv,  xvi)  as  to  Batan  h  and  %,  but  makes  no  reference 
to  the  I  >  d  change,  tho  he  has  accidentally  given  an  example  of  it  under 
another  hed  (tadina  par.  ii). 

27  Cf.  my  Monosyllabic  Boots  in  Pampanga,  JAOS.  31  (1911),  p.  390. 
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BATAN  NON-BATAN 

pidai  Tag.,  Ibk.  pilai  lame 

idi  Ilk.  ill  town 

vidi  Tag.  bill  .       buy 

pidi  IN  pili  choose 

Original  I  also  appears  to  become  d  in  the  combination  tl 
before  any  vowel,  cf.  Batan  tatdu  <  *tatlu  <  *tetlu  'three' 
and  atden  <  *atlen  <  Phil,  telen  'swallow.'  The  same  root 
telen  appears  in  Batan  tetexnan  'gullet'  with  reduplication  of 
the  first  syllable  and  the  locativ  suffix  -an  :  te-texn-an  < 
*te-teln-an,  lit.  'place  of  swallowing,'  in  which  form  the  I 
becomes  x  according  to  rule. 

The  I  >  h(x)  development  is  quite  rare  in  Indonesian.' 
Brandstetter28  says  I  becomes  h  in  Formosan  dialects  in  certain 
cases  and  givs  as  example  'Fm.  uho'  (IN  ulu)  without  naming 
any  dialect.  Scheerer29  givs  the  same  word,  uho,  as  the  word  for 
'hed'  in  the  dialect  cald  Pei  Po  Kuvarawan.  But  all  the  other 
words  of  that  dialect  cited  by  Scheerer  show  r  for  original  I, 
e.  g.  vuran  (IN  bulan),  waru  (IN  walu),  rima  (IN  lima),  except 
tusu  (IN  telu)  'three'  whose  s  is  doutless  due  to  analogy,  the 
5  of  PPK  isa  'one'  being  first  extended  to  dusa  (IN  rua,  lua 
dua)  'two,'  a  thing  which  has  taken  place  in  sixteen  other 
Formosan  dialects,  according  to  the  examples  given  by  Scheerer, 
and  one  step  farther  in  this  particular  dialect,  giving  tusu  insted 
of  *turu  which  we  should  expect.  A  glance  at  Scheerer 's  table 
of  the  cardinal  numerals  in  Formosan  dialects  shows  so  great 
a  prevalence  of  the  I  >  r  change  as  to  make  it  wel-nigh  a 
characteristic  of  Formosan  speech.  In  looking  over  the  entire 
Formosan  material  of  Scheerer 's  remarkable  collation,  I  find  only 
one  other  example  of  h  in  the  place  of  IN  I,  that  of  Vonum  hima 
(IN  lima),  in  which  dialect  I  is  regularly  lost,  e.  g.,  ima  'hand,' 
voan  (IN  ~bulan}  'moon,'  tdo  (IN  telu)  'three/  vdo  (IN  walu} 
'eight'  (cf.  7,  abov). 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  isolated  h  of  PPK  uho  (IN  ulu), 
which  is  possibly  erroneously  written  for  uro,  and  of  Vonum  ima 
beside  hima  (IN  lima}  'five'  or  'hand,'  showing  that,  even 
initially,  I  does  not  always  become  h  in  Vonum,  it  would  appear 
that  a  Formosan  I  >  h  change  is  too  uncertain  to  justify  its 
citation  as  an  example.  On  the  other  hand  these  same  dialects 

™  Lauterscheinungen,  p.  32. 
™Batdn  Dialect,  p.  44. 
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might  wel  hav  been  used  by  Brandstetter  to  exemplify  the 
I  >  r  change  insted  of  Toba,  where  the  change  is  not  spon- 
taneous, but  due  to  assimilation,  e.  g.,  Toba  rapar  (Mai.  lapar], 
and  hence  occurring  only  in  words  having  an  assimilating  r. 

13.  Original  I  in  Ilongot  (Egongot).30  In  Ilongot,  the 
speech  of  a  very  primitiv  tribe  of  the  North  Luzon  mountains, 
Indonesian  I  regularly  becomes  g,  as  indicated  in  the  nativ 
pronunciation  of  the  tribal  name  itself,  Igongot  or  Egongot. 

ILONGOT  NON-ILONGOT 

tego                       IN  telu  three 

gema  'hand'        IN  lima  five 

gake                      IN  laki  male 

uge                        IN  uli  again,  back 

degin                     Pang,  dalin  erth 

tegteg                    Pang.,  Ilk.  selsel,  crush,  squeeze, 

Tag.  silsil,  Bis.  sulsul,  make  penitent 

Pamp.  salsal,  Ibk.  tattal, 

Batan 


In  the  last  example,  tegteg,  where  the  vowel  is  from  IN  pepet, 
Ilongot  changes  IN  s  to  t,  as  in  Ilongot  ta-m-poo  (Pang,  sam- 
polo)  lit.  'one  ten,'  where  ta  <  IN  sa,  the  accentless  by-form 
of  IN  esa  'one,'  and  as  in  Ilongot  ta-m-'biaii  'five,'  lit.  'one 
portion,'  where  ~biah  is  identical  with  Pang.  ~biah  'to  apportion.' 
Ilongot  poo  (IN  pulu)  points  to  a  sporadic  loss  of  intervocalic 
I,  presumably  only  between  like  vowels. 

14.  Recapitulation.  —  (a)  Original  I  remains  unchanged  in 
the  majority  of  Austronesian  languages  and  also  in  the  majority 
of  Philippine  idioms,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  number 
in  which  it  is  lost  or  changed  (1). 

30  The  Ilongot  words  ar  taken  from  a  MS  copy  in  my  possession  of  an  old 
manuscript  Catecismo  de  la  Doctrina  Christiana  en  Egongot  revised  at  Bina- 
tangan,  Principe  (now  Tayabas)  Province,  1792,  by  three  friars,  Casimiro  de 
Tembleque,  Tomas  Marti,  and  Francisco  de  la  Zarza.  This  catechism  has 
been  publisht  by  Blumentritt,  Katechismus  der  Jcatholischen  Glaubenslehre 
in  der  Hong  oten-Spr  ache  verfasst  von  P.  Fray  Francisco  de  la  Zarza,  in 
Druck  gelegt  und  mit  Aequivalenten  des  Ilongot-Textes  in  spanischer, 
besiehungsweise  tagalischer  und  maguindanauischer  Sprache,  Vienna,  1893. 
Scheerer,  in  an  interesting  article  On  a  Quinary  Notation  among  the 
Ilongot  of  Northern  Luzon,  in  Phil.  Journ.  of  Sci.,  6  (1911),  p.  47-49,  has 
cald  attention  to  the  Ilongot  change  I  >  g. 
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(b)  Loss  of  intervocalic  I  occurs  in  the  Z-cockney  speech  of 
the  Bisaya  of  Cebu  city  and  vicinity  (2),  in  the  Sulu  language, 
with  resulting  contraction  of  like  vowels   (3),  in  Tagalog,  but 
without  resulting  contraction  of  like  vowels,  the  lost  I  being 
replaced  in  some  words  by  a  breathing  (h)  or  by  a  labial  semi- 
vowel (w]  as  a  glide  (4),  in  Bontok  with  varied  treatment  of 
the  concurrent  vowels  (5),  as  also  in  Kankanai  (6),  Samal  (7), 
and  Mandaya   (8).     In  non-Philippine  Austronesian  territory 
the  same  loss  is  observd  in  the  Formosan  dialects  Vonum  and 
Botel  Tobago,  in  Boano,  in  the  speech  of  the  Marquesas  islanders 
(7),  and  in  a  number  of  Melanesian  languages  of  New  Guinea 
(7).     For  Indo-European,  the  same  loss  is  regular  in  Portu- 
guese (7). 

(c)  Final  I  is  often  lost  after  i  in  Tagalog,  with  which  is  com- 
pared the  Malagasi  loss  of  final  I  and  the  French  final  l-mouille 
of  gentil  (4).     This  development  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
change  of  I  to  i  (y}  summarized  in  the  following  paragraf. 

(d)  Original  I  becomes  i  (y}  in  Bontok,  when  final  (5),  in 
Mandaya  regularly  in  final  position  and  frequently  between 
vowels  (8),  and  under  certain  conditions  in  Isinai  (9).    Beyond 
Philippine  territory,  the  same  change  is  regular  in  intervocalic 
position  in  Bare'e,  and  in  all  positions  in  Palau  (Caroline  Is.) 
except  in  the  combination  1)1.    Indo-European  parallels  to  this 
change  ar  the  French  I  (ll}-mouille  and  the  American  y  pro- 
nunciation of  Spanish  II.    Certain  Finno-Ugrian  languages  show 
the  same  change. 

(e)  Original  I  becomes  r  in  the  Bolinao  dialect  of  Sambali 
(10).    Where  r  appears  in  place  of  I  in  the  Philippine  languages 
Iloko,  Bikol,  Tirurai,  and  Bagobo,  the  change  is  due  to  assimila- 
tion with  an  r  of  the  same  word,  as  is  the  case  in  Toba,  Ngaju, 
and    Malagasi.      In    non-Philippine    Austronesian    territory,    I 
becomes  r  in  a  number  of  Formosan  and  Borneo  languages  and 
in  two  Polynesian  languages,   Tahitian  and   Eapanui.     Indo- 
European  parallels  to  the  I  >  r  change  ar  found  in  Sanskrit, 
Avestan,  Persian,  Rumanian,  and  Portuguese.    In  Japanese  all 
I's  become  r,  and  in  Korean  the  same  character  is  used  for  both 
liquids  (10). 

(f )  Original  I  becomes  d  in  Inibaloi,  regularly  in  initial  posi- 
tion and  frequently  in  other  positions  (11),  and  in  Batan  when 
in  contact  with  i  and  when  followd  by  a  vowel  (12).    In  extra- 
Philippine  territory  the  same  change  takes  place  in  the  dialec- 
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tes  a  dentale  of  Madagascar  (1,  11).  Batan  changes  tl  to  td 
before  any  vowel  (12). 

(g)  Original  I  becomes  x  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  in  Batan 
(12). 

(h)  Original  I  becomes  h  in  Batan  before  a  vowel,  except 
when  preceded  or  followd  by  i  (12). 

(i)     Original  I  becomes  g  in  Ilongot  (13). 

15.  Conclusion. — It  has  been  the  object  in  the  preparation  of 
this  paper,  merely  to  trace  and  classify  the  various  sounds 
evolvd  from  original  I  within  Philippine  territory,  with  some 
reference  to  similar  changes  elsewhere  in  Austronesia  and  in 
other  families  of  speech.  The  treatment  of  any  non-original 
I  (from  RLD,  EGH,  or  RL)  has  been  purposely  avoided  except 
in  those  cases  where  all  I's  hav  fallen  together  and  sufferd  the 
same  later  development. 


Sources    of    the    Filosofy    of   the    Upanisads. — By    FRANKLIN 
EDGERTON,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  more  I  study  the  Upanisads,  the,  more  I  become  imprest 
with  two  things : 

1.  The  Upanisads  as  a  whole  proclaim  no  filosofical  system, 
nor  anything  that  even  remotely  resembles  a  single,   unified 
filosofical  system.     And : 

2.  Evry  idea  containd  in  at  least  the  older  Upanisads,  with 
almost  no  exceptions,  is  not  new  to  the  Upanisads,  but  can  be 
found  set  forth,  or  at  least  very  clearly  foreshadowd,  in  the 
older  Vedic  texts. 

Neither  of  these  propositions  is  new.  Probably  most  occi- 
dental scholars  would  subscribe  to  both.  Yet — to  speak  of  the 
first  proposition  first — there  is  notisable  in  our  standard  authori- 
ties an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  systematize  and  correlate 
the  things  that  ar  said  in  the  Upanisads — things  which,  as  I 
hold,  ar  to  a  very  large  extent  incapable  of  being  systematized 
and  correlated.  This  tendency  appears  not  only  in  such  Hindu 
filosofers  as  Qamkara,  who  assumes  in  advance  that  the 
Upanisads  ar  school-texts  of  the  Vedanta  filosofy,  and,  Pro- 
crustes-like, makes  them  fit  that  pattern,  frequently  in  defiance 
of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  passages.  It  is  only  somewhat  less 
prominent  in  Deussen,  who  must  needs  construct  for  the 
Upanisads  a  system  centering  about  the  Brdhman-Atmdn,  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  Schopenhauer.  I  hav  a  great  admiration  for 
the  work  of  Deussen,  which  in  fact  I  consider  almost  the  only 
existing  careful  and  detaild  treatment  of  Upanisadic  thot  which 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  But  valuable  as  the  work 
is,  it  suffers  severely  from  this  over-systematization,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  introduction  of  Schopenhauerian  ideas  which  ar 
wholly  foren  to  the  originals.  Among  these  I  am  constraind  to 
count  Deussen 's  monstrous  (no  other  word  wil  suffice)  definition 
of  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  brahman — '  the  Will  of  Man 
as  it  strives  upward  to  the  Holy,  the  Divine'  ('der  zum  Heiligen, 
Gottlichen  emporstrebende  Wille  des  Menschen').1  Deussen  is 
not  so  blind  as  to  maintain  that  this  is  the  universal  meaning 
of  the  word  when  used  filosofically,  nor  is  he  so  filologically 

1  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  1.  1,  p.  241. 
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foolish  as  to  try  to  explain  away  the  passages  where  it  does  not 
mean  that  (a  la  Qamkara)  ;  but  he  holds  that  in  such  passages 
the  Hindus  hav  fallen  from  grace,  hav  proved  untru  to  the 
originally  lofty  concept  of  the  brahman.  And  this  is  character- 
istic of  his  general  interpretation  of  the  Upanisads.  In  so  far 
as  they  do  not  fit  into  his  assumption  of  what  their  'original' 
or  'primary'  doctrin  is,  he  thinks  they  hav  fallen  from  grace, 
departed  from  a  previously  occupied  loftier  position. 

Now  as  to  brahman,  while  I  should  not  wish  to  be  forst  to 
define  its  original  meaning,  I  am  certain  that  it  was  not  'der 
zum  Heiligen,  Gottlichen  emporstrebende  Wille  des  Menschen,' 
nor  anything  remotely  suggested  by  such  words.  If,  in  the 
course  of  the  development  of  Indian  thot,  it  finally  comes  to 
hav  a  connotation  not  so  very  far  removed  from  Deussen's 
definition,  that  can  only  be  a  late  and  secondary  development; 
and  it  is  certainly  not  (as  it  seems  to  me)  characteristic  of  the 
older  Upanisads. 

And  as  with  the  meaning  of  the  individual  word  brahman. 
just  so  it  is  with  the  thot  of  the  Upanisads  as  a  whole.  Deussen 
finds  '  den  eigentlichen  Geist  der  Upanisadlehre '  in  the  Vedantic 
Idealism,  which  he  sees  fully  developt  in  the  oldest  Upanisads — 
inclusiv  of  the  doctrin  of  the  unreality  of  the  empiric  world 
(may a],  which,  he  insists,  characterizes  the  oldest  and  purest 
form  of  Upanisad  teachings.2  Of  course  he  recognizes — and  sets 
forth  very  fully,  and  with  all  his  customary  sharpness  of  insight 
and  depth  of  erudition — that  it  is  only  comparativly  seldom 
that  this  'Idealism'  is  clearly  and  consistently  set  forth.  But 
all  the  passages  which  ar  inconsistent  with  it — and  whose  doc- 
trins  he  pigeonholes  under  the  convenient  tags  of  'Pantheism,' 
'  Cosmogonism, '  '  Theism, '  '  Atheism, '  and  '  Deism ' — all  these  he 
regards  as  degenerations  of  the  original  and  fundamental  idea, 
or  rather  instances  of  f alling-away  from  it,  due  to  the  feebleness 
and  frailty  of  the  human  intellect,  which  was  frequently  unable 
to  hold  fast  to  that  lofty  summit  of  idealistic  filosofy. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  cannot  agree  with  Deussen  in 
finding  this  Vedantic  Idealism,  fully  developt,  at  all  in  the  older 
Upanisads.  I  mean  specifically  in  the  Brhad-Aranyaka  or  the 
Chandogya,  which  ar  usually  (and  without  any  question  rightly) 
regarded  as  the  oldest.  I  do  not  believ  that  the  doctrin  of 
mdyd — of  the  unreality  of  the  empiric  universe — appears  in 

-  Op.  cit.  148  ff.,  206  ff. 
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them  at  all,  except  in  one  or  two  verses  now  imbedded  in  the 
Brhad-Aranyaka,  which  all  scholars,  including  Deussen  himself, 
agree  in  considering  later  interpolations.  When  the  Brhad- 
Aranyaka  and  the  Chandogya  say  that  'there  is  really  only 
One  that  is,  in  very  truth,'  or  words  to  that  effect,  they  do  not 
mean  that  the  Many  hav  no  existence ;  that  was  a  further  step 
that  was  taken  only  later.  What  they  do  mean  it  would  take 
too  long  to  discuss  in  this  paper.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to 
dwel  on  this  question,  whether  the  m%a-doctrin  is  found  in  the 
oldest  Upanisads,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  fully  and  ably 
discust,  and  to  my  mind  conclusivly  decided  in  the  negativ,  by 
Professor  Oldenberg,  in  his  latest  book.3 

Anyhow,  this  is  a  digression.  What  I  am  now  discussing  is 
not  whether  Deussen  is  right  or  wrong  as  to  the  exact  age  of 
some  particular  doctrin.  It  is  rather  the  general  point  of  view 
which  he  sets  forth,  that  the  Upanisads  contain  fundamentally 
a  System — from  which  they  frequently  fall  away,  to  be  sure,  but 
which  is  always  more  or  less  present  in  the  background  or  as  a 
starting-point.  Reading  Deussen  on  the  Upanisads  you  never 
ar  allowd  to  forget  the  doctrin  which  to  him  is  'der  eigentliche 
Geist  der  Upanisadlehre' — namely,  that  the  one  and  only  reality 
is  the  individual  human  soul. 

Now  to  my  mind  there  is  no  such  definit  doctrin  of  which  it 
could  be  said  that  it  is  'der  eigentliche  Geist  der  Upanisaden.' 
The  genuin  spirit  of  the  Upanisads  as  a  whole  may  be  said  to 
express  itself  in  a  general  tendency — rather  an  unconscious  and 
blind  urging  than  a  settled  fact  or  a  deliberate  argument — to 
serch  for  some  one  single  unitary  principle,  on  the  basis  of  which, 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  multifariousness  of  the  world  as  it 
presents  itself  to  us  may  be  explaind — or  at  least  which  may, 
by  its  very  existence,  constitute  a  sort  of  bond  of  union  between 
the  individual  parts  of  that  multifariousness.  But  is  not  this 
'der  eigentliche  Geist'  of  almost  all  filosofy  ?  Genuinly  dualistic 
or  pluralistic  systems  of  filosofy  ar  hard  to  find;  the  classical 
Indian  Samkhya  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  almost  isolated 
example.  To  say,  then,  that  the  Upanisads  generally  seem  to  be 
seeking  for  a  unitary  principle  of  reality,  is  scarcely  more  than 
to  say  that  they  ar  interested  in  filosofic  problems.  And  any 
narroer  or  more  exact  definition  of  the  'genuin  spirit  of  the 

3  Die  Lehre  der  "Upanisliaden  und  die  Anf tinge  des  Buddhismus,  1915 
(p.  89  ff.). 
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Upanisads'  would  fail  to  describe  properly  the  attitude  of 
the  Upanisads  as  a  whole.  In  short,  as  soon  as  we  ask  how  the 
Upanisads  conceiv  this  One  Principle  or  Thing,  and  what  its 
relations  ar  to  the  empiric  universe,  we  find  the  most  varied 
ansers.  The  Upanisads  hav  no  permanent  point  of  view  in  regard 
to  these  questions,  but  on  the  contrary  ar  constantly  shifting 
the  viewpoint — constantly  reconsidering  and  attacking  from  new 
angles  the  same  old  problem.  They  ar  tentativ  and  experi- 
mental, not  fixt  and  final.  They  ar  filosofy  in  the  making. 
They  never  seem  to  feel  that  they  hav  found  the  ultimate  truth. 
Or  if  they  seem  momentarily  to  feel  so  from  time  to  time,  one 
only  needs  to  read  on  to  the  next  paragraf  to  find  that  the  posi- 
tion assumed  with  a  semblance  of  satisfaction  and  finality  is  given 
up,  and  another  position,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  former, 
is  assumed  with  regard  to  the  same  problem.  And  this  fluidity 
or  fluctuation  is  the  essential  thing  about  them.  It  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  departure  from  a  norm.  There  is  no  norm  to  depart 
from. 

The  names  for  the  One  found  in  the  Upanisads — which  is 
another  way  of  saying  the  ways  in  which  the  authors  try  to 
formulate  It  and  its  relation  to  the  world  and  to  themselvs — ar 
numerous.  We  ar  told  in  all  the  books — latest  of  all  in  Olden- 
berg* — that  the  two  names  brahman  and  dtmdn  ar  so  predomi- 
nantly the  favorits  that  other  expressions  ar  negligible  in 
comparison.  I  cannot  find  that  this  is  so,  at  least  in  the  older 
Upanisads.  It  is  true  that  brahman  and  dtmdn  ar  both  common 
expressions  for  the  One.  Perhaps  no  other  single  expression  is 
as  common  as  either  brahman  or  dtmdn.  Nevertheless,  the  idea 
is  exprest  in  a  large  variety  of  other  ways,  the  collectiv  number  of 
whose  occurrences  would  perhaps  considerably  exceed  the  com- 
bined number  of  occurrences  of  brahman  and  dtmdn.  I  hav 
collected  no  statistics  on  this  point,  as  yet ;  I  am  here  stating  my 
own  impression  merely.  But  take  a  single  instance — the  very 
famous  Sixth  Prapathaka  of  the  Chandogya  Upanisad — famous 
perhaps  principally  because  it  contains  the  always-quoted  tat 
tvam  asi  (a  frase,  by  the  way,  which  is  often  mistranslated,  and 
whose  importance  I  think  is  overrated).5  This  is  a  passage  of 


4  Op.  cit.,  p.  44  ff. 

5  The  entire  frase  is :    sa  ya  esa  anima,  aitadatmyam  idam  sarvam,  tat 
satyam,  sa  atmd,  tat  tvam  asi  gvetdketo,    'what  that  subtle  essence  is,  a- 
state-of-having-that  (-antma)-as-its-essence  is  this  universe,  that  is  the  Eeal, 
that  is   the   Soul    (Self,  human   soul),   that    (anima,   subtle   essence)    art 
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some  length,  and  is  all  about  the  One,  its  nature,  and  its  relation 
to  the  world  and  to  man.  The  word  brahman  does  not  once  occur 
in  its  entire  length,  and  tho  the  word  dtmdn  occurs,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  occur  as  a  name  for  the  One.  As  used  in  this  passage 
dtmdn  means  rather  the  human  soul,  simply — the  self,  in  the  old 
original  sense  of  the  word.  The  favorit — and  I  may  fairly  say 
exclusiv — name  for  the  One  in  this  passage  is  Sat — the  Existent 
(also  described  as  sa  animd,  'that  subtle  essence'). 

Much  is  made  of  the  equation  brahman  =  dtmdn,  interpreted 
as  meaning  world-soul  =  individual  soul,  and  usually  said  to 
constitute  the  corner-stone  of  Upanisad  teachings.  Without 
denying  the  importance  of  this  equation,  I  think  it  should  be 
rememberd  that  an  equation  of  this  or  any  other  kind  is  by  no 
means  such  a  serious  and  important  matter  to  the  Vedic  Hindus 
as  it  is  to  us.  In  the  Brahmanas,  as  Deussen  says,  'alles 
mogliche  wird  mit  allem  moglichen  gleichgesetzt. '  And  this 
tendency  to  endless — and  usually  very  shallo — identifications 
of  evrything  possible  with  evrything  else  possible  is  quite  as 
prominent  in  what  we  call  the  filosofic  passages  as  anywhere 
else — from  the  filosofic  hymns  of  the  Atharva  Veda,  clear  thru 
to  the  Upanisads.  In  particular,  names  which  ar  intended  to 
be  applied  to  the  One  ar  constantly  identified  with  all  other 
known  names  that  had  previously  been  suggested  for  the  same 
concept.  Thus,  to  mention  one  erly  example,  in  the  Rohita 
hymn,  AV.  13.  2,  vs.  39,  we  ar  told— 

rohitah  kdlo  dbhavad  rohito  'gre  prajdpatih 

'Rohita  was  Time,  Rohita  was  Prajapati  in  the  beginning';  and 
in  adjacent  verses  of  this  hymn,  as  in  the  other  Rohita  hymns, 
Rohita — here  the  Supreme  One — is  identified  with  numerous 
other  things  and  concepts,  some  filosofical,  some  not.  In  short, 
for  a  Hindu  to  say  that  one  thing  equals  another  doesn't  in 
itself  mean  much;  and  as  far  as  the  erly  Upanisads  are  con- 
cernd,  I  do  not  find  that  the  equation  of  brahman  with  dtmdn  is 
so  common  or  so  pointed  as  to  justify  any  other  inference  than 
that  both  these  words  ar  familiar  expressions  for  the  One — along 
with  many  others. 

thou,  Q. '  The  frase  is  frequently  represented  as  meaning  <thou  art  (the) 
That,'  as  if  Tat  were  itself  (as  it  sometimes  is)  a  name  for  the  One; 
but  here  tat  is  simply  an  ordinary  demonstrativ  pronoun,  referring  back  to 
anima. 

14     JAOS  36. 
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The  fact  is,  I  believ,  that  no  one  would  hav  thot  of  giving 
this  all-surpassing  prominence  to  the  brahman  and  the  dtmdn— 
as  individual  expressions — in  the  older  Upanisads,  at  any  rate, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  later  Hindu  filosofy — the  Vedanta 
especially — makes  so  much  of  them.  Now  this  fact  undoutedly 
makes  the  erly  history  of  these  two  words  exceptionally  interest- 
ing from  the  point  of  view  of  the  development  of  Hindu  filosofy 
as  a  whole.  But  if  our  object  is  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
thot  of  the  Upanisads,  we  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  invoke  the 
aid  mainly  of  erlier — rather  than  later — stages  of  thot,  in  sup- 
plementing and  interpreting  the  Upanisads  themselvs. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  second  proposition — that  ther  is 
scarcely  anything  in  the  older  Upanisads  which  is  not  also 
found — sometimes  in  a  more  primitiv  form — in  the  filosofic  texts 
of  the  older  Vedic  literature.  To  show  how  extensivly  this  is 
tru,  I  am  preparing  a  sort  of  card-index  of  the  filosofic  ideas 
and  expressions  in  the  Vedic  Samhitas,  Brahmanas,  and  older 
Upanisads.  When  finisht  this  wil,  I  believ,  be  a  definitiv  collec- 
tion of  sources  for  the  filosofic  ideas  of  erly  India.  It  is  alredy 
sufficiently  advanst  that  I  feel  safe  in  predicting  that  it  wil 
completely  establish  the  truth  of  my  proposition  of  the  close 
dependence  of  the  Upanisads  on  the  older  Vedic  filosofy.  This 
proposition,  if  once  firmly  establisht,  should,  it  seems  to  me, 
hav  at  least  one  immediate  and  practical  result  of  prime 
importance;  it  should  put  a  definit  end  to  the  strange  theory 
advanst  by  Garbe  and  accepted  by  Deussen,  that  the  filosofic 
thot  of  the  Upanisads  is  a  product  of  the  warrior  caste  and  is 
genetically  unrelated  to  the  old  ritualistic  speculations  of  the 
Brahmans.  I  think  my  collection  wil  sho  that  there  would  be 
as  much  reason  for  ascribing  Umtriya  authorship" to  many  hymns 
of  the  Rig  and  Atharva  Vedas,  and  to  many  passages  in  the 
Yajur  Vedas  and  Brahmanas. 

More  than  this  could  of  course  be  said  against  the  theory  of 
the  ksatriya  origin  of  the  Upanisads.  But  perhaps  it  may  seem 
like  slaying  the  ded  to  dwel  on  it  further  at  present,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  now  to  be  rejected  by  practically 
evryone.6 

Let  me  then  illustrate  very  briefly  how  such  a  complete  and 
comprehensiv  survey  of  erly  Vedic  filosofy  wil  illuminate  the 
subject  in  other  ways. 

0  Most  lately  by  Oldenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  166  ff. 
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The  general  plan  of  the  work,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
attempts  to  get  at  the  concept  of  the  One,  wil  be  this.  I  shal 
first  enumerate  and  quote  attempts  to  formulate  the  One  Being 
in  relation  to  the  empiric  world — with  subdivisions  such  as 
these:  Temporal  relations  (First,  Most  Ancient;  including  in 
itself  Past,  Present,  and  Future ;  Time  itself ;  concrete  units  of 
time,  as  Year,  Day  and  Night,  etc.)  ;  Spatial  relations  (Supreme, 
Highest ;  Foundation,  Support,  Bottommost ;  All-inclusiv, 
extending  beyond  all;  Boundless,  Infinit)  ;  Causal  relations 
(Causa  Efficiens  or  Creator;  Causa  Materialis  or  All-stuff; 
Uncaused,  Unborn,  Self -existent,  etc.)  ;  relations  as  of  Rulership 
(Ruler,  Controller,  Lord,  etc.)  ;  Theological  or  Deistic  relations 
(Sole  God;  Giver  of  Life,  Strength,  and  other  Boons)  ;  Intel- 
lectual relations  (Knower  of  evrything;  All-wise;  Seer,  etc.); 
and  finally,  the  relation  of  Identity,  or  Strict  Monism  (the  One 
is  All). — Secondly,  the  collection  wil  take  up  the  attempts  to 
formulate  the  One  as  Absolute  Ding  an  8ich — to  get  at  its  own 
nature  in  terms  of  itself,  and  not  in  relation  to  other  things. 
Here  we  shal  find  the  subdivisions  along  such  lines  as  these: 
Fysical  concepts  as  First  Principles  (Water,  Fire  [with  Sun, 
Heat],  Wind  or  Air,  Ether — and  finally  combinations  of  more 
than  one  fysical  element  as  component  parts  of  the  universe)  ; 
Psychological  or  quasi-psychological  concepts  (Man,  Purusa; 
Desire;  Mind,  etc.;  Prdna;  and  others,  leading  up  to  Atmdn)  ; 
Ritualistic  concepts  (Holy  Speech,  Vac;  Brhaspati;  tapas; 
Sacrifice ;  sacrificial  animals  and  other  offerings ;  Brahmacdrin, 
and  others,  leading  up  to  Brahman)  ;  Metafysical  and  Mystical 
Concepts  (Existent  and  Non-existent;  the  One;  That  (Tat); 
Idam  and  Sarvam,  This,  All;  Yaksa,  'Wonder';  Secret,  etc.). 

Such,  in  a  very  brief  and  general  way,  is  the  plan  of  my  Index 
of  Ideas  of  Vedic  Filosofy.  I  hav  alredy  indicated  what  I  hope 
wil  be  the  general  result  of  it — a  broadening  and  deepening  of 
the  current  stock  of  knowledge  of  erly  Indian  filosofy  as  a 
whole,  and  especially  a  clear  and  final  demonstration  of  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  Upanisads  and  their  predecessors. 
I  wil  close  with  one  concrete  instance.  In  the  outline  plan 
here  presented  I  referd  to  fysical  concepts  as  tentativ  First 
Principles.  We  saw  for  instance  that  of  the  five  later  elements, 
erth,  air,  fire,  water,  and  ether,  all  but  the  first,  erth,  ar  more 
or  less  clearly  suggested  as  First  Principles  in  the  erly  Vedic 
texts.  At  least  two  of  these  elements,  namely  wind,  or  air,  and 
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ether,  ar  so  used  in  the  Upanisads.  Thus,  Brh  U.  3.  7.  6 :  'Wind, 
in  sooth,  0  Gautama,  is  that  thred,  for  by  wind  as  by  a  thred 
this  world  and  the  other  world  and  all  creatures  ar  knit 
together.'  Ch  U.  1.  8:  after  a  conversation  between  three 
Brahmans,  in  which  various  Ultimates  ar  suggested  and  rejected, 
the  Ether  (akdga]  is  declared  to  be  the  true  Ultimate;  (9)  'for 
all  these  beings  arise  out  of  the  ether  and  return  unto  the  ether 
again;  for  the  ether  is  older  than  they,  and  the  ether  is  their 
final  resort  (goal).' 

In  view  of  such  passages — which  ar  by  no  means  isolated — 
how  can  Oldenberg7  maintain  that  'none  of  the  powers  which 
tend  towards  the  All-being  belongs  to  the  relm  of  f  ysical  nature '  ? 
Oldenberg  in  this  case  seems  to  hav  simply  accepted  the  tradi- 
tional statement,  that  the  great  distinction  between  erly  Greek 
and  erly  Hindu  filosofy  is  that  the  Greeks  started  with  fysical 
elements,  and  the  Hindus  never  did.  Even  Deussen,  who  collects 
a  number  of  passages  from  the  Upanisads  in  which  fysical 
expressions  for  the  One  occur,  cannot  believ  that  they  ar  ment 
literally,  but  holds  that  they  ar  '  symbolic '  expressions,8  whatever 
that  may  mean.  I  hold — and  I  think  I  can  prove — that  they 
ar  to  be  understood  quite  literally,  and  that  they  ar  precisely 
analogous  to  the  speculations  of  the  erly  Ionic  filosofers.  It  is 
indeed  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  erliest  fysical  element  to 
be  used  in  this  way  is,  in  both  Greece  and  India,  water.  In  the 
filosofic  hymns  of  the  Eig  Veda,  already,  water  is  more  or  less 
clearly  conceivd  as  the  primal  principle.  It  continues  to  crop 
out  in  the  same  way  occasionally  thruout  the  Brahmana  period. 
By  the  time  of  the  Upanisads,  to  be  sure,  it  seems  to  hav  been 
practically  eliminated  from  filosofic  discussion.  But  in  Greece, 
too,  it  is  only  Thales,  the  first  of  the  Ionic  school,  who  teaches 
that  water  is  the  original  element;  his  successor  Anaximander 
alredy  sets  up  a  much  more  abstract  principle,  'the  Infinit.' 
And  as  Anaximenes,  the  third  of  the  Ionic  school,  found  in  Air 
a  more  subtle  element,  and  so  a  more  suitable  one  for  use  as  the 
first  principle,  so  the  Hindus  of  later  times,  while  not  entirely 
giving  up  the  idea  of  a  fysical  element,  preferd  Air  or  "Wind 
(Vdyu,  Vdta),  or  the  stil  more  subtle  Ether  (aMqa],  to  the 
grosser  water. 


T  Op.  eit.  p.  45. 
8  Op.  cit.  p.  91  ff. 


Asokan   notes. — By   TRUMAN   MICHELSON,    Ethnologist   in   the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  "Washington,  D.  C.1 

1 :  nasamtam. 

Liiders,  in-  his  ' Epigraphische  Beitrage'  (Sitzb.  d.  kon. 
preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wissenschaften,  1913,  p.  988-1028),  considers 
nasamtam  on  the  Delhi-Sivalik,  Deli-Mirat,  Allahabad,  Radhia, 
and  Mathia  versions  of  Asoka's  Pillar-Edicts  to  be  a  participle 
to  nathi,  and  to  be  divided  into  nd  and  samtam.  This  is  impossi- 
ble because  nd  'not'  never  occurs  in  these  dialects,  while  no 
(as  Liiders  remarks)  is  common;  and  furthermore  we  can  be 
confident  a  participle  to  nathi  (Skt.  ndsti)  would  have  a  forma- 
tion similar  to  Sanskrit  asant-,  Pali  asanto,  Amg.  Prakrit  asan- 
tle,  Maharastri  Prakrit  asai.  For  these  last  two  see  Pischel, 
Gramm.  §  560. 

2:  asvatha-samtam. 

I  treated  the  difficult  phrase  abhltd\  asvatha-samtam,  DS.  4. 
12,  13  (abhitd\  asvatha-sam  .  .,  DM.  12,  13;  abhita-asvasthd- 
samtam,  R.  4.  19,  M.  4,  23;  afohita-asvathd  .  .  .,  Ra.  4.  17)  in 
IF.  23.  232-234.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  DS.  and  DM. 
abhltd  is  a  nom.  pi.  as  is  abhita  of  R.M.Ra.  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  shortening  in  the  dialects  of  these  versions  of  the 
Pillar-Edicts:  see  IF.  23.  228f.  DS.  and  DM.  asvatha-samtam 
I  considered  a  copulative  compound  'confidently  and  quietly'2, 
and  held  that  the  asvathd  of  R!M.R.a.  was  a  simple  lengthening 
of  asvatha-.5  Liiders,  1.  c.,  1010,  1011,  rejected  this  and  went 
back  to  the  old  view  that  asvatha  and  samtam,  and  similarly 
asvatha-samtam,  were  nominative  plurals,  because  he  did  not 
think  my  translation  suitable  and  because  he  could  find  no 
exact  parallel  for  the  lengthening  of  the  d  of  asvathd  in  Wacker- 
nagel,  AiGr.  2.  1  §  56.  At  the  same  time  he  acknowledged  he 
could  not  explain  away  the  phonetic  difficulties  which,  as  I 
pointed  out,  such  a  translation  involves.  Leaving  samtam  aside 
we  would  have  DS.DM.  *asvathd  and  R.M.Ra  *asvatha  if  the 
texts  were  to  be  translated  the  old  way ;  and  it  will  be  observed 

1  Printed  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

2  See  Whitney,  Skt.  Gr?  §§  1247J,  1311. 

3  See  Whitney,  1.  c.,  $  247. 
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that  this  is  just  the  opposite  to  the  actual  texts.  If  any  one  is 
rash  enough  to  make  five  emendations  to  make  the  texts  agree 
with  his  preconceived  notion  of  what  they  ought  to  mean,  he  may 
do  so,  but  he  can  not  expect  others  to  follow  him.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  samtam.  Liiders,  probably  seeing  that  Kern's  and 
Senart's  attempts  to  justify  this  as  a  nom.  pi.  were  untenable 
as  I  have  shown,  op.  cit.,  brings  forward  Kalsi  samtam  at  8.  22 
as  support  to  the  old  interpretation  of  samtam  of  the  Pillar- 
Edicts.  Certainly  Kalsi  samtam  is  a  participle  (Girnar  samto, 
Shb.  sato,  Mans,  samtam,  Dh.  no  correspondent,  J.  a  lacuna), 
but  it  is  a  nom.  singular  masculine,  not  plural,  as  is  shown  by 
the  preceding  laja  (Girnar  raja,  Shb.  Mans,  raja,  Dh.  lajd). 
Hence  it  is  no  support  at  all.4 

I  grant  that  there  is  no  exact  parallel  for  the  lengthening  of 
the  a  of  asvatha  cited  by  Wackernagel,  1.  c. ;  but  we  do  find 
near-parallels,  and  these  occur  in  Pali  and  Prakrit  also.  And 
on  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka  we  find  partial  parallels  such  as 
DS.  anupatipamne,  abhlhale,  even  if  they  apparently  do  not 
chance  to  occur  on  R.M.Ra. :  it  will  be  remembered  that  even 
DS.  has  only  one  instance  in  edicts  1-6,  and  there  are  no  corre- 
spondents to  DS.  7  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  this  is  a 
feature  of  DS.  only  or  whether  it  occurs  also  in  other  dialects 
of  the  Pillar-Edicts.  In  spite  of  Liiders  I  can  not  see  that  the 
translation  I  have  given  to  asvatJia-samtam  is  unsuitable.3 
Phonetically  it  at  least  satisfies  the  requirements  of  DS.  and 
DM.;  nor  do  I  think  I  am  over-bold  in  my  interpretation  of 
the  final  -a  of  asvatha.  But  if  Professor  Liiders  or  any  one  else 
will  make  a  suggestion  that  has  no  phonetic  uncertainties,  and 
can  justify  samtam  as  a  nom.  pi.  of  a  participle,  without  involv- 
ing violent  textual  emendations — I  will  be  ready  to  accept  it. 
Till  then  I  shall  adhere  to  my  interpretation.  Incidentally  I 
add  that  Liiders'  explanation  of  DS.  asvatha  at  4.  4  and 
viyatadhati  at  DS.  4.  11  may  be  right,  but  my  explanations  are 
fully  as  probable.  For  the  principle  of  Liiders'  solution  see 
Michelson,  IF.  23.  238,  239. 

4  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Magadhan  Ttalamtam  is  pi.  as  well  as 
sing.  But  only  on  the  'Detached  Edicts'  is  it  pi.,  and  there  it  does  not 
occur  as  sing.  On  the  Rock-Edicts  it  is  singular  only.  Hence  it  is  not 
a  good  parallel.  Shb.  and  Mans,  -mtam  are  Magadhisms  (so  Liiders). 

3  My  interpretation  of  samtam  is  the  same  as  that  of  Burnouf :  see 
Lotus,  746. 
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3 :  Girnar  athd. 

Liiders,  1.  c.,  1018  considers  Girnar  athd  at  12.  8  a  simple 
mistake  for  athdya  which  is  found  quite  often.  He  says  'das 
ya  ist  vor  dem  folgenden  ya  von  yvdpatd  ausgelassen. '  This 
is  simple  nonsense.  Liiders  should  have  generously  acknowl- 
edged that  Senart,  Konow,  and  Pischel6  anticipated  him  in  this. 
If  it  is  an  error,  it  is  surely  due  to  the  preceding  etdya. 
Formerly  I  accepted  athd  as  genuine,  but  explained  it  as  being 
due  to  haplology:  see  JAOS.  31.  240.  As  it  can  equally  well 
be  explained  as  a  case  of  haplography,  and  since  datives  of 
a-stems  in  d  do  not  occur  in  this  dialect,  even  if  they  do  in  other 
dialects,7  I  think  this  last  explanation  is  to  be  preferred. 
Liiders  is  quite  right  in  continuing  'fur  unsern'Dialekt  [DS.] 
kann  es  natiirlich  auf  keinen  Fall  etwas  beweisen'  for  the  dative 
sing,  of  Girnar  and  Pali  a-stems  is  in  -dya,  that  of  the  dialects 
of  the  Pillar-Edicts  in  -dye :  see  JAOS.  31.  241. 

4 :  On  the  gender  of  pdland,  sukhlyand,  and  dasand. 

Liiders,  1.  c.,  999  takes  pdland  as  a  nom.  sing,  feminine  while 
I  took  it  as  a  nom.  pi.  neuter:  see  IF.  23.  249.  Liiders  com- 
pletely ignores  the  evidence  of  the  Delhi-Mirat  correspondent, 
namely,  [pdla]nam  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  nom.  sing, 
neuter.  In  the  face  of  Sanskrit  pdlanam,  Pali  pdlanam,  both  of 
which  are  neuter,  we  cannot  resort  to  such  desperate  shifting 
of  gender.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  -d  a 
Vedic  survival :  -nd  may  be  for  -ndni  to  avoid  two  successive 
syllables  with  n.  Similar  instances  of  haplology  will  at  once 
be  recalled.  The  loss  of  final  ni  of  course  would  have  to  be 
early  to  account  for  the  -na  (not  -nd)  of  the  Radhia,  Mathia, 
and  Rampurva  correspondent :  see  IF.  23.  228f. 

Liiders,  ibidem,  takes  as  a  nom.  sing.  fern,  also  sukhiyand., 
which  I  took  as  a  nom.  pi.  neuter.  Liiders  apparently  is  una- 
ware that  the  compound  sukhlyana  dukhlyanam  (so)  at  DS.  4. 
6  and  its  correspondents  sukhlyanadukhlyanam  at  R.  4.  16,  M. 
4.  19  with  -na-,  not  -nd-,  compel  us  to  consider  sukhlyana-  as 
neuter  in  gender.  The  Ra.  correspondent  at  4.  14  is  damaged 

8  On  revision  I  note  that  Kern,  Jaartelling,  66,  also  made  the  same  cor- 
rection. The  other  early  writings  on  things  Asokan  are  not  accessible  to 
me  as  I  write  these  lines. 

7  Girnar  nicd,  which  Buhler  takes  as  standing  for  nicaya,  is  too  weak  a 
support  to  sustain  such  a  belief:  see  JAOS.  31.  239. 
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at  the  end  but  points  in  the  same  direction :  sukhlyanadu-.  "We 
can  not  assume  a  desperate  shift  of  gender  in  the  case  of 
sukhiyand;  the  explanation  is  as  above;  in  any  case  Liiders 
himself  allows  a  few  cases  of  nom.  plurals  of  neuters  in  -a. 

Similarly  Liiders  holds  -dasand  of  the  Girnar  redaction  of 
the  Eock-Edicts  in  the  compounds  vimdnadasand  and  hasti- 
dasand,  both  at  4.  3,  also  to  be  a  nom.  sing,  feminine,  as  likewise 
Kalsi  vimanadasana  at  4.  9.  That  both  are  neuter  pi.  is  shown 
by  Dhauli  vimdnadasanam  (4.  13),  Shahbazgarhi  vimananam 
drasanam  (4.  8).  The  Mansehra  correspondent  is  indecisive. 
Sanskrit  darsanam  and  Pali  dassanam,  both  of  which  are  neuter, 
also  guarantee  that  Girnar  -dasand,  Kalsl  -dasand  are  neuter.8 

Girnar  pativedand  at  6.  2  as  a  nom.  sing,  feminine  is  adduced 
by  Liiders  to  show  that  pdland,  sukhiyand,  and  -dasand  are  also 
nom.  sing,  feminine.  First  it  should  be  noted  that  the  corre- 
spondents in  the  other  versions,  to  wit,  K.  [pat]ivedand,  Dh. 
(p}ativedand,  J.  pativedand  (so),  Shb.  and  Mans,  pativedana, 
support  the  Girnar  form.  Secondly  Sanskrit  vedand  is  a  deci- 
sive proof  that  pativedand  (and  its  variants)  is  a  nom.  sing, 
feminine.  Now  the  correspondents  in  other  versions  (see  above) 
and  internal  evidence  show  that  pdland,  sukhiyand,  and  -dasand 
are  neuter;  and  Sanskrit  pdlanam,  Pali  pdlanam,  Sanskrit 
darsanam,  Pali  dassanam  (which  are  all  neuter)  verify  this 
conclusion  for  pdland  and  -dasand;  while  Pali  neuters  in  ana 

8  Kern,  Jaartelling,  51f,  saw  the  difficulty;  Senart,  IA.  21.  102,  pro- 
nounced Kalsi  -dasana  a  neuter  pi.,  which  of  course  implies  that  Girnar 
-dasana  is  likewise  one.  See  also  Johansson,  Shb.  2.  69,  70.  Liiders'  list 
of  neuter  plurals  in  -a  is  incomplete.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  Girnar 
-dasana  may  be  a  Vedic  survival.  Observe  also  vimdna-darsana  in 
Varahamihira's  Brhatsamhita,  46.  90  as  cited  by  Hultzsch  in  his  observa- 
tions on  Asoka's  Fourth  Bock-Edict  in  JRAS.  Hultzsch  himself  does  not 
touch  on  the  gender  of  Girnar  -dasand.  Additional  proof  that  Girnar 
-dasand  is  neuter  is  to  be  found  in  Girnar  dasanam  at  8.  5  (Shb.  drasanam 
with  Magadhan  dental  n  for  n  (see  IF.  24.  53)  exactly  as  Girnar  dasane 
at  8.  3  (twice),  Shb.  drasane  (8.  17  [twice]),  and  Mans,  drasane  (8.  35 
[twice],  8.  36)  have  Magadhan  final  -e  as  shown  by  Kalsi,  Jaugada, 
Dhauli  dasane  (see  K.  8.  23,  J.  8.  11,  Dh.  8.  4,  8.  5).  Franke,  Pali  und 
Sanskrit,  p.  106,  152,  also  holds  there  are  a  few  cases  of  neuter  plurals 
of  a-stems  in  -a.  Konow's  essay  on  the  Girnar  dialect  (in  AJcad.  Afhand. 
til  S.  Bugge)  is  not  accessible  to  me.  Senart,  Les  inscriptions,  1,  p.  100 
held  that  -dasand  had  final  -«  for  -am  or  that  it  was  neuter  pi.  The 
first  hypothesis  naturally  is  excluded:  see  JAOS.  31.  239,  240. 
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from  secondary  roots  confirm  us  in  holding  sukhlyand  to  be 
also  neuter :  see  IF.  23.  249.  Hence  pativedand  is  not  pertinent 
evidence  regarding  the  gender  of  the  words  under  discussion. 

Jaugada  -samtlland  at  6.  5  is  also  brought  forward  by  Liiders 
to  show  pdland,  sukhlyand,  and  -dasand  are  feminines.  But  it 
is  not  germane  at  all,  for  the  concordance  of  all  versions,  and 
the  internal  evidence  of  each  separate  redaction,  both  show  that 
it  is  feminine;  whereas  all  the  evidence  of  this  nature  points 
diametrically  against  this  in  the  case  of  the  three  words  pdland, 
sukhtyana,  and  -dasand,  as  I  have  shown  above. 

Delhi-Sivalik  sukhdyandyd  at  72.  3,  an  undoubted  feminine, 
is  also  used  by  Liiders  to  back  his  case.  But  sukhdyandyd  has 
not  the  same  formation  as  sukhlyand,  and  is  supported  as  a 
feminine  by  the  preceding  vividhdyd,  whereas  internal  evidence 
shows  sunhlyand  is  neuter  (note  the  compound  sukhlyana  dukh- 
lyanam,  sukhlyanadukhlyanam} .  Moreover  we  have  no  corre- 
spondents to  control  DS.  7.  For  these  reasons  we  shall  not  be 
guided  by  sukhdyandyd. 

If  I  have  spent  much  space  on  the  discussion  of  the  gender 
of  the  words  in  question,  it  is  because  Liiders  has  simply 
ignored  the  evidence  on  the  first  two  presented  in  IF.  23.  249. 

5  :  Delhi-Sivalik  Idja,  siya. 

Liiders,  1.  c.,  1010,  overlooks  the  fact  that  I  anticipated  his 
explanation  of  Delhi-Sivalik  Idja,  siya  by  some  years:  see  IF. 
23.  226,  238,  239. 

6 :  Girnar  karu. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Liiders,  1.  c.,  1016,  rejects  Franke's 
explanation  of  Girnar  karu,  as  I  had  done  some  years  ago :  see 
JAOS.  31.  244. 

7 :  Gerunds  in  tu,  ti. 

Liiders,  1.  c.,  1024,  completely  passes  over  the  fact  that  some 
years  ago  I  showed  that  gerunds  in  tu  in  the  Shahbazgarhi  and 
Maiisehra  redactions  of  the  Rock-Edicts  are  'Magadhisms,'  and 
that  the  one  in  ti  is  proper  to  their  dialect:  see  JAOS.  30. 
80,  86,  91;  AJP.  31.  60.  His  explanation  of  apahatd,  which, 
as  he  states,  was  formerly  held  by  Kern,  as  a  nomen  agentis, 
and  not  a  gerund,  is  certainly  correct.  Liiders  shows  the  views 
of  both  Senart  and  Biihler  are  untenable. 

8  :  The  locative  singular  of  a-stems. 

Liiders,  1.  c.,  989,  990  treats  the  locative  singular  of  a-stems  in 
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various  Asokan  dialects  in  the  elucidation  of  a  single  passage. 
He  rightly  holds  that  the  true  native  forms  in  the  Shahbazgarhi 
and  Mansehra  redactions  are  -e  and  -aspi,  and  that  -asi  in  them 
is  a  'Magadhism.'  This  last  is  hardly  news,  as  Senart  and 
Franke  both  recognized  it,  even  if  Johansson  apparently  was 
unaware  of  this.  But  I  think  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
-aspi  was  actually  a  true  native  form  of  the  dialect  of  Shb.  and 
Mans. :  see  AJP.  30.  285,  286,  JAOS.  30.  83.  Liiders  is  quite 
right  in  denying  an  -e  locative  to  the  Magadhan  dialects.  But 
I  think  it  a  little  venturesome  to  emend  Ndbhake  of  the  Kalsi 
version,  because  in  some  respects  the  true  native  dialect  of  this 
redaction  agrees  with  the  dialects  of  the  Girnar,  Shahbazgarhi, 
and  Mansehra  texts  as  opposed  to  the  Magadhan  dialects:  see 
JAOS.  30.  90 ;  31.  247. 

9 :  On  the  etymology  of  Shb.  nirathriyam,  Mans,  nirathriya. 

Liiders,  1.  c.,  991,  quite  overlooks  the  fact  that  his  etymology 
of  these  words  was  anticipated  by  Johansson  years  ago:  see 
Johansson,  Der  dialekt  d.  Shb.,  151  (37  of  the  reprint)  ;  and 
compare  Michelson,  AJP.  30.  294,  295. 

10 :  Shahbazgarhi  and  Mansehra  phonetics. 

Grierson,  JRAS.  1913,  p.  682,  683,  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
modern  Pisaca  languages  of  India  such  forms  as  gram  (Sanskrit 
grama)  and  krom  (Sanskrit  karman)  occur,  thinks  that  such 
forms  as  dhrama-  on  the  Shahbazgarhi  and  Mansehra  inscrip- 
tions may  represent  the  actual  pronunciation  with  as  much 
probability  as  that  they  are  merely  graphical  representations 
of  dharma-,  etc.  I  am  sure  all  will  appreciate  Grierson 's 
attempt  to  correlate  modern  vernaculars  with  the  Asokan  ones. 
But  I  am  not  convinced  by  his  argument.  First,  two  thousand 
years  have  to  be  bridged  over;  secondly,  the  modern  Pisaca 
languages  of  India  are  not  linear  descendants  of  the  dialect  of 
the  Shahbazgarhi  and  Mansehra  inscriptions,  even  if  in  certain 
phonetic  points  there  are  resemblances  between  all;  thirdly — 
and  this  is  the  fundamental  objection — the  evidence  of  the 
inscriptions  themselves  distinctly  is  opposed  to  such  a  view. 
That  the  manner  in  which  r  appears  in  conjoint  consonants  on 
these  inscriptions  is  a  mere  matter  of  graphical  convenience  is 
shown  by  patri,  prati  (Skt.  prati)  ;  viyaprata,  viyapatra 
(Skt.  vydprtds)  ;  srava-,  savra-  (Skt.  sarva-)  ;  vagrena  (Skt. 
vargena)  ;  grabhagaraspi  (Skt.  garbhdgdra-)  ;  mrugo  (Skt. 
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mrgas}  ;  vudhrana  (Skt.  vrddhdndm)  ;  -vrudhi  (Skt.  vrddhi-)  ; 
etc.  I  have  exhaustively  treated  this  point  in  AJP.  30.  289, 
290,  423,  424,  426;  31.  56,  57,  62.  Moreover  if  thr  is  not 
graphical  for  rth,  then  tn  can  not  be  for  nt.  So  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  I  fear  we  are  not  justified  in  following 
Grierson. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  also  to  be  considered.  In 
point  of  time  the  inscriptions  are  nearer  Sanskrit  or  Vedic  than 
modern  Indo- Aryan  vernaculars;  so  we  should  expect  the  first 
two  to  shed  more  light  on  the  dialect  of  the  Shahbazgarhi  and 
Mansehra  redaction  of  the  Fourteen-Edicts  than  the  latter ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  both  Johansson  and  myself  have  made  it 
clear  that  this  dialect,  though  it  has  certain  Middle  Indie 
features,  yet  as  a  whole  is  far  closer  to  Sanskrit  than  to  other 
Middle  Indie  dialects.  Hence  I  shall  continue  to  consider 
dhrama-  of  the  Asokan  inscriptions  as  merely  graphical  for 
dharma-;  etc. 

11 :  Girnar  likhdpayisam. 

Wackernagel,  Z.  verg.  8p.  43.  290-291,  discusses  the  origin  of 
the  Middle  Indie  future  termination  -ssam  in  the  first  person 
singular.  Girnar  likhdpayisam  is  cited  in  this  connection. 
Wackernagel's  explanation  is  that  the  form  in  -ssam  (the  Girnar 
word  has  s  graphically  for  ss)  must  be  ancient,  and  he  accord- 
ingly derives  it  from  -syd  because  apparently  in  some  Middle 
Indie  dialects  final  d  and  am  interchange.  This  -syd  would  then 
be  an  archaism,  cf .  Avestan  vaxsyd.  I  think  every  one  will  want 
very  substantial  proof  to  admit  such  an  extraordinary  archaism ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Wackernagel's  explanation  is  untenable 
as  -d  and  -am  do  not  interchange  in  the  Girnar  dialect  whether 
they  do  or  not  in  other  Middle  Indie  dialects:  JAOS.  31.  239, 
240.  Incidentally  I  remark  that  both  Johansson  and  myself  have 
tried  to  show  that  in  many  cases  where  -d  and  -am  apparently 
interchange  it  is  due  to  analogy,  and  is  not  phonetic.  If  we 
are  both  wrong  in  this,  it  will  not  affect  the  evidence  of  the 
Girnar  dialect. 

12:  Magadhan  kachati. 

The  meaning  of  Magadhan  kachati  is  absolutely  certain;  as 
shown  by  Girnar  kdsati,  Shb.  Mans,  kasati  (both  from  *karf>yati) 
we  have  a  word  that  in  meaning  corresponds  to  Sanskrit 
karisyati.  As  Johansson,  Shb.  2.  24,  saw,  any  attempt  to 
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derive  kachati  from  *karsyati  must  fail.  Accordingly  he  sug- 
gested that  it  was  a  future  from  a  present  stem  kajj  (from 
*karyati,  cf.  Prakrit  kajjai),  thus  *kajjsyati>kacchati  (written 
kachati).  This  fails  because  ry  does  not  become  jj  in  a  single 
Asokan  dialect.  Franke,  Pali  und  Sanskrit,  99,  went  back  to 
the  older  view,  but  seeing  the  difficulty  queried  if  we  might 
not  have  an  '  iiberleitendes  t,'  that  is  rtsy  from  rsy.  For  rtsy 
would  inevitably  result  in  cell  (written  ch}.  See  also  Franke, 
1.  c.,  p.  100,  119,  132.  This  unfortunately  will  not  answer,  for 
rs  and  rsy  are  treated  alike  in  all  Middle  Indie  dialects:  as  we 
have  ss  (written  s)  in  the  Magadhan  dialects  from  rs  (e.  g. 
vasa-,  Skt.  varsa-),  we  should  expect  *kassati  from  *karsyati. 
And  Delhi-Sivalik  isyd,  etc.  (Skt.  Irsyd)  is  opposed  to  such  a 
theory.  Accordingly  I  venture  to  give  a  new  solution  to  our 
problem,  and  hope  it  will  prove  more  satisfactory.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  that  Franke 's  suggestion  gave  me  the  clue.  In 
Sanskrit  the  roots  kr  and  krt  coincide  in  certain  forms.  Thus 
the  gerund  -krtya  can  be  either  -kr-tya  or  krt-ya-,  similarly  the 
root  word  krt  can  go  back  to  either  kr  or  krt.  The  infinitives 
kartum  and  *karttum  would  phonetically  fall  together  in  Mid- 
dle languages  as  would  probably  the  gerunds  krtvd  and  *krttvd. 
And  in  Sanskrit  there  is  one  root  kr  'do,  make,'  another  one 
'cut.'  In  a  word  I  believe  that  kacchati  (written  kachati)  is 
simply  the  phonetic  correspondent  to  Skt.  kartsyati  'he  will 
cut,'  and  is  due  to  the  confusion  of  the  roots  kr  and  krt  out- 
lined above.  References  to  the  phonetic  and  morphological 
phenomena  in  my  discussion  are  left  out,  because  the  facts  are 
well  known. 

13 :  Shb.  sruneyu,  etc. 

Some  time  ago  I  pointed  out  in  KZ.  43.  351  that  Pali  sunoti 
was  derived  from  *srunoti  not  *srnoti  (Sanskrit  srnoti)  as 
shown  by  Shahbazgarhi  sruneyu,  Mansehra  sruney[u],  Girnar 
srundru,  and  not  from  either  one  as  Keller  held.  Amg.  Prakrit 
padissune  (cited  by  Pischel,  Gramm.,  §  503)  with  ss  distinctly 
points  also  to  a  present  *srunoti,  not  *  srnoti.  Accordingly  we 
must  consider  such  Prakrit  and  Pali  forms  as  have  s(Mg.s)  in 
compounds  as  instances  of  re-composition  from  the  simple 
uncompounded  ones  which  phonetically  would  have  but  one 
initial  sibilant.  This  is  quite  aside  from  the  question  as  to  which 
formation  is  most  original. 


Adhi^bru   and  adhi^vac   in   the   Veda.  —  By  DR.   HENRY   S. 
GERMAN,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  the  Petersburg  Lexicon  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  define 
~bru  as  'segnen,  trosten,  Muth  einspreehen,  fiirsprechen  fiir.' 
Geldner  in  his  Eigveda  in  Auswahl  defines  the  same  word  as 
'zugunsten  von  jemandem  (dat.)  sprechen,  in  Sehutz  nehmen, 
Partei  nehmen  fiir,  Recht  geben.'  He  cites  the  following  pas- 
sages :  RV.  1.  35.  11  ;  6.  75.  12  ;  AV.  4.  28.  7.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth 
define  adhi^/vac  as  'sprechen  —  ,  hilfreich  eintreten';  Geldner, 
op.  cit.,  '  fiirsprechen,  Fiirbitte  einlegen,  Partei  ergreifen  fiir, 
verteidigen.  '  In  support  of  these  meanings  he  cites  RV.  8.  48. 
14;  7.  83.  2. 

We  also  find  the  nouns  adhivaktar  and  adhivdka.  Bohtlingk 
and  Roth  define  the  former  as  '  Fiirsprecher,  Troster,'  while 
Geldner  gives  the  meanings  'Fiirsprecher,  Verteidiger,  '  citing 
RV.  8.  96.  20.  Adhivdka  is  defined  in  the  Petersburg  Lexicon 
as  'Fiirsprache,  Sehutz.' 

I  suggest  the  following  line  of  development  and  meaning. 
Adhi-^vac,  -^/bru  originally  perhaps  meant  'to  speak  upon'  or 
'over,'  'to  pronounce  words  (of  blessing)  over  (ddhi),7  with 
simple  ellipsis  of  the  cognate  or  inner  accusative.  They  then 
come  to  mean,  quite  simply,  '  bless,  '  '  grant  a  benediction.  '  This 
is  the  only  meaning  they  ever  have  in  the  Veda.  It  is  a  simple 
ameliorative  specialization  of  the  etymological  meaning. 

We  have  seen  that  the  two  interpretations  usually  given  for 
these  words  (either  in  addition  to  the  meaning  'bless'  or 
without  it)  are:  (1)  '  to  encourage,  to  speak  (cheeringly)  unto'; 
and  so  (2)"  'to  speak  in  favor  of,  to  defend  (in  speech  as  an 
advocate),'  and  then  by  extension  'to  defend,  protect'  in 
general. 

Against  (1)  we  may  say  first,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  ddhi 
can  ever  mean  'unto.'  Secondly,  there  is  no  definite  support 
for  the  thesis  that  the  word  means  'encourage'  —  the  postulated 
secondary  or  developed  meaning.  Though  the  vagueness  and 
lack  of  definition  which  naturally  characterize  the  passages  leave 
it  possible  to  apply  this  meaning  frequently,  there  is  no  pas- 
sage where  'bless'  does  not  fit  just  as  well.  Against  (2)  ; 
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first,  it  seems  that  the  preposition  ddhi  does  not,  at  least  in 
verbal  composition,  have  the  meaning  'in  favor  of.'  Secondly, 
the  interpretation  postulates  a  very  concrete  and  definite  usage 
as  an  intermediate  term  in  the  development  of  the  meaning, 
viz.,  'to  speak  for,  to  be  an  advocate  for,  to  intercede  for.' 
There  is  a  total  lack  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  verb  ever 
had  this  meaning.  In  other  words,  Geldner  and  others  assume 
a  secondarily  developed  meaning  for  which  the  primary  step 
is  wanting. — The  assumed  meaning  'protect'  is  based  on  the 
frequent  association  of  the  verbs  with  words  of  protection ;  but 
'bless'  fits  equally  well  all  such  passages. — Bru  means  the  same 
as  vac,  and  it  is  strange  that  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  do  not  recog- 
nize the  meaning  'segnen'  for  adhi-^/vac,  since  they  do  recog- 
nize it  for  adhi-^fbru. 

In  AV.  6.  13.  2  is  what  I  consider  the  crucial  passage.  Here 
we  have  a  contrast  between  adhi-vdkd  'speaking  over,  benedic- 
tion' and  pard-vdkd,  'speaking  away  from,  averting  one's 
speech  (blessing)  from.'  Adhivdkd  in  this  passage  is  defined 
in  the  Petersburg  Lexicon  as  'Fiirsprache,  Schutz,'  but  the 
contrast  clearly  shows  that  it  means  'blessing'  or  'benedic- 
tion ' : 

ndmas  te  adhivdkdya  pardvdkdya  te  ndmah 
sumatydi  mrtyo  te  ndmo  durmatydi  ta  iddm  ndmah 
'Hail  to  thy  benediction,  hail  to  thy  malediction.    To  thy  good- 
will, O  Death,  be  homage;   to  thy  malevolence  here  is  homage.' 

Pardvdkd  is  very  clearly  the  opposite  of  adhivdka.  If  Geldner 
and  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  were  right  about  adhivdkd,  that  it 
means  'defending  speech,'  pardvdkd  ought  to  mean  'attacking 
speech,'  which  para  does  not  fit. 

The  warlike  Vedic  Aryans  wanted  blessing  most  especially  in 
battle.  We  shall  first  quote  our  examples  from  hymns  referring 
to  battle  scenes : 

RV.  6.  75.  12 : 

rjlte  pdri  vrndhi  no  'gmd  bhavatu  nas  tanuh 
somo  ddhi  bravltu  no  'ditih  gdrma  yachatu 

'0  thou  glowing  one,  avoid  us.    May  our  bodies  be  stone.    May 

Soma  bless  us ;  may  Aditi  grant  us  protection. ' 

Where  could  Soma  speak  in  behalf  of  the  warriors?  The  soldiers 
want  victory,  and  if  they  have  the  blessing  of  Soma,  success  will 
be  assured. 
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AV.  4.  28.  7 : 

ddhi  no  brut  am  prtandsugrdu  sdm  vdjrena  srjatam  yah  kimldl 
stdumi  bhavdgarvdu  ndthito  johavlmi  tdu  no  muncatam  dnhasah 
'Ye  two  strong  gods,  bless  us  in  battles;  bring  into  contact 
with  your  thunderbolt  him  who  is  the  Kimidin.  I  praise  Bhava 
and  Qarva.  I  call  upon  you  when  I  am  in  need  of  help.  Deliver 
us  from  calamity.' 

Here  the  warrior  calls  for  a  blessing  when  he  prays  unto 
Bhava  and  Qarva.  '  On  account  of  the  natural  hostility  of  these 
deities,  the  suppliant  needs  their  good  will.  If  the  soldiers  have 
the  blessing  of  these  gods,  courage,  help,  and  protection  will 
follow. 

BV.  7.  83.  2 : 
ydtrd  ndrah  samayante  krtddhvajo   ydsminn  djd   bhdvati  kim 

cand  priydm 
ydtrd    bhdyante    bhuvand   svardfgas    tdtrd   na   indrdvarunddhi 

vocatam 

'Where  the  heroes,  provided  with  standards,  go  together,  in  the 
battle  where  nothing  pleasant  happens,  where  the  light-behold- 
ing creatures  are  afraid,  there,  0  Indra  and  Varuna,  you 
blessed  us.' 

The  idea  of  the  advocate  does  not  fit  this  passage.  The  magic 
force  of  the  gods'  blessing  gave  their  worshipers  courage,  pro- 
tection, and  success.  'Muth  zusprechen'  (Grassmann's  trans- 
lation) is  not  sufficient;  that  is  only  one  of  the  results  of  the 
blessing.  Adhi^/vac  here  means  the  same  as  adhiybru.  In 
RV.  6.  75.  12  adhi^/bru  had  been  used  for  blessing  in  battle. 

AV.  4.  27.  1 : 
marutdm   manve   ddhi   me   bruvantu   premdm   vdjam   vdjasdte 

avantu 

agini  iva  suydmdn  ahva  utdye  te  no  muncantv  dnhasah 
'I  think  with  devotion  upon  the  Maruts;    may  they  bless  me. 
May  they  help  this  strength  in  battle.     Like  tractable  horses 
I  have   called  upon  them   for   aid.     May   they  free   us   from 
trouble. ' 

We  have  seen  before  that  adhi-^/vac  means  'to  bless'  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  do  not  give  that  meaning. 
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Let  us  consider  the  rest  of  the  occurrences  of  these  verbs  in 
the  warriors'  hymns  in  the  Eig-Veda. 

RV.  1.  100.  19  a  &  b : 

vigvdhendro  adhivaktd  no  astv  dparihvrtdh  sanuydma  vdjam 
'Every  day  may  Indra  be  the  one  who  blesses  us.     Unharmed 
may  we  win  booty.' 

Bohtlingk  and  Roth  define  adhivaktar  as  '  Fiirsprecher, 
Beschiitzer,  Troster.'  'Beschiitzer'  is  too  narrow  a  meaning, 
since  it  does  not  contain  the  idea  of  ^Jvac.  The  warrior  does 
not  want  legal  defense,  vindication,  or  comfort.  He  needs  help, 
and  if  the  god  blesses  him,  he  is  protected  and  achieves  success. 

RV.  1.  132.  1: 

tvdyd  vaydm  maghavan  purvye  dhdna  indratvotdh  sdsahydma 

prtanyato  vanuydma  vanusyatdh 
nedisthe  asminn  dhany  ddhi  vocd  nu  sunvate 
asmin  yajne  vi  cayemd  bhdre  krtdm  vdjaydnto  bhdre  krtdm 
'By  you,  0  Maghavan,  in  the  former  battle,  by  you,  0  Indra, 
supported,  may  we  conquer  the  enemies;    may  we  overcome 
those  who  attack  us.     On  this  present  day  bless  the   Soma- 
presser. ' 

RV.  8.  16.  5 : 

tarn  id  dhdnem  hitesv  adhivdkdya  havante 
yesdm  indras  te  jayanti 

'Him  alone  where  it  concerns  booty  do  they  invoke  for  a  bless- 
ing.   On  whose  side  Indra  is,  they  conquer.' 

Bohtlingk  and  Roth  define  adhivdka  here  again  as  'Fiir- 
sprache,  Schutz.'  Let  us  imagine  a  band  of  warriors,  who  have 
some  booty  in  view,  as  we  see  in  this  hymn  to  Indra.  Why 
should  they  pray  for  a  legal  defense,  counsel,  or  vindication? 
They  are  the  aggressors.  They  want  the  aid  of  the  god  to  push 
them  on.  If  they  have  his  blessing,  his  favor  will  give  them  con- 
fidence, and  his  power  will  give  them  success. 

In  connection  with  the  battle  stanzas,  we  may  quote  RV.  2. 
23.  8.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  define  adhivaktar  as  '  Fiirsprecher, 
Beschiitzer,  Troster.'  'The  one  who  blesses,'  seems  better. 

trdtdram    tvd    tanundm    havdmahe     'vaspartar    adhivaktdram 
asmayum 
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brhaspate  devanido  ni  barhaya  ma  durevd  uttararii  sumndm 

un  na$an 

'Thee,  the  protector  of  bodies,  O  Savior,  we  invoke,  the  one  who 
blesses  and  loves  us.  0  Brhaspati,  overthrow  thou  those  that 
hate  the  gods.  May  the  evil  doers  not  attain  the  highest  bliss.' 

In  RV.  8.  96.  20  we  have  a  stanza  to  Indra,  the  war  god. 
Although  war  is  not  definitely  referred  to,  very  likely  war  is 
uppermost  in  the  mind.  Here  is  the  noun  adhivaktar,  which 
Geldner  defines  as  '  Fiirsprecher,  Verteidiger. '  'Hiiter'  or 
'Beschiitzer'  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  although  they  are  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  express  the  meaning  of  adhi^/vac. 
Indra  is  our  protector,  inasmuch  as  he  blesses  us.  The  passage 
reads  as  follows:  v 

sd  vrtrahendraQ  carsanidhrt  tdm  sustutyd  hdvyam  huvema 
sd  prdvitd  maghdvd  no  'dhivaktd  sd  vdjasya  gravasydsya  data 
'  This  Indra  is  the  killer  of  Vrtra,  the  supporter  of  people ;  with 
beautiful  praise  we  call  upon  him,  who  is  worthy  to  be  invoked. 
Maghavan  is  our  helper, .he  is  the  one  who  blesses  us;  he  is  the 
giver  of  praiseworthy  strength.' 

In  these  passages  a  suppliant  prays  to  a  god.  The  man 
wants  protection  and  success.  In  case  of  loss  or  sorrow,  he  might 
look  for  comfort,  but  he  does  not  expect  any  mishap  and  con- 
sequently does  not  ask  the  god  for  comfort.  Nor  are  the  divini- 
ties asked  to  speak  in  his  behalf  as  advocates.  The  context  for- 
bids that.  Should  the  gods  simply  inspire  him  with  courage 
('Muth  einsprechen')  ?  That  would  not  insure  success. 
Courage  unwisely  or  recklessly  employed  might  lead  to  destruc- 
tion. What  the  suppliant  wants,  is  a  blessing,  and  the  favor 
of  the  god.  If  the  man  has  that,  he  feels  that  protection,  suc- 
cess, and  comfort  will  follow/  All  these  meanings  are  simply 
dependent  on  'bless.'  We  need  a  word  that  contains  the  idea 
of  speaking,  but  the  idea  of  the  advocate  is  inconsistent  with 
the  meaning  of  the  passages.  'Bless'  is  the  only  word  that  fits 
the  passages  and  at  the  same  time  suggests  the  idea  of  -\/bru 
and  yvac.  For  the  moment,  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  the  powers 
invoked  are  the  supreme  gods,  and  they  have  the  power  to 
bless  the  man  who  needs  their  help. 

An  examination  of  the  other  occurrences  of  adhi^bru  and 
15  JAOS  36. 
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adhi^vac  will  show  that  in  the  Big-  and  Atharva-Veda  the 
meaning  'bless'  makes  at  least  as  good  sense  as  any  other 
in  every  case. 

In  close  connection  with  the  martial  stanzas,  let  us  consider 
the  charms  for  kingly  power. 

Blessings  were  invoked  at  the  Rajastuti.  In  this  connection 
adhi^bril  is  used,  RV.  10.  173.  3  =  AV.  6.  87.  3  (Cf.  also  AV. 
6.  5.  3  =  VS.  17.  52,  below)  : 

imam  indro  adldharad  dhruvdm  dhruvena  havisd 

tdsmdi  somo  ddhi  bravat  tdsmd  u  brdhmanas  pdtih 

'This  one  has  Indra  established,  firm  by  means  of  the  firm 

havis.    Him  may  Soma  bless,  him  also  Brahmanaspati. ' 

Cf.  AV.  6.  87.  3 : 

indra  etdm  adldharaddhruvdm  dhruvena  havisd 
tdsmdi  somo  ddhi  bravad  aydm  ca  brdhmanaspdtih 
'Indra  has  established  this  man  by  a  fixed  oblation.    May  Soma 
bless  him  and  this  Brahmanaspati.' 

AV.  4.  8.  2 : 

abhi  prehi  mdpa  vena  ugrd$cettd  sapatnahd 
d  tistha  mitravardhana  tubhyam  devd  ddhi  bruvan 
'Come  hither,  do  not  turn  away,  as  a  mighty  guardian,  slayer 
of  rivals!     Step  hither,  thou  who  prosperest  thy  friends;    the 
gods  shall  bless  thee.' 

We  find,  however,  that  the  words  under  consideration  are 
also  used  in  non-warlike  situations.  We  shall  first  quote  the 
prayers  for  general  well-being,  which  are  addressed  to  the 
beneficent  gods.  We  find  one  addressed  to  Savitar  who  is  to 
protect  and  bless  us  with  his  happy  paths. 

RV.  1.  35.  11 : 

ye  te  pdnthdh  savitah  purvydso  'rendvah  sukrtd  antdrikse 
tebhir  no  adyd  pathibhih  sugebhl  rdksd  ca  no  ddhi  ca  briihi 

deva 

'What,  O  Savitar,  in  the  atmosphere  are  thy  ancient  paths,  free 
from  dust,  well-made,  by  (with)  these  which  afford  an  easy 
passage,  protect  us  to-day  and  bless  us,  0  God.'  (Cf.  below, 
p.  225.) 
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In  this  hymn  the  suppliant  asks  the  god  for  protection  and 
then  closes  our  stanza  with  adhi-briihi.  Where  shall  the  god 
speak  in  his  behalf?  We  cannot  conceive  that  the  god  shall 
be  his  advocate  or  make  a  plea  for  him  before  any  other  god. 
What  the  poet  wants,  is  protection.  If  he  has  the  blessing  and 
favor  of  the  god,  protection  will  naturally  follow. 

In  EV.  8.  48.  14,  the  poet  prays  for  good  sense : 
trdtdro  devd  ddhi  vocatd  no  ma  no  nidrd  iQata  moid  jdlpih 
vaydm  somasya  viQvaha  priydsah  suvirdso  viddtham  a  vadema 
'Protecting  gods,   bless  us.     May  neither   sleep   nor   babbling 
speech  seize  hold  of  us.    Always  as  friends  of  Soma,  possessing 
heroic  sons,  may  we  address  the  vidatha  (assembly?)' 

The  context  does  not  favor  the  meaning  of  defending  through 
an  advocate.  The  speaker  wants  help,  but  that  does  not  imply 
all  that  is  contained  in  adhi^/vac.  'Bless'  retains  the  idea  of 
^vac  and  at  the  same  time  implies  divine  aid.  'Muth  ein- 
sprechen'  (Grassmann's  translation)  is  not  sufficient.  Again 
adhi^vac  means  the  same  as  adhi^/bru. 

RV.  2.  27.  6 : 

sugo  111  vo  aryaman  mitra  pdnthd  anrksaro  varuna  sddhur  dsti 
tenddityd  ddhi  vocatd  no  ydchatd  no  dusparihdntu  gdrma 
'  For  your  road,  0  Aryaman  and  Mitra,  is  easy  to  go ;  it  is  with- 
out thorns,  O  Varuna,  and  excellent.     With  this,  0  Adityas, 
bless  us,  offer  us  imperishable  protection.' 

AV.  6.  5.  3  (cf.  VS.  17.  52  and  EV.  10.  173.  3  =  AV.  6.  87. 
3,  above)  : 

ydsya  krnmo  havir  grhe  tdm  agne  vardhayd  tvdm 
tdsmdi  somo  ddhi  bravad  aydm  ca  brdhmanaspdtih 
'  In  whose  house  we  make  oblation,  him,  0  Agni,  do  thou  increase. 
Him  may  Soma  bless  and  this  Brahmanaspati. ' 

VS.  17.  52 : 

ydsya  kurmo  grhe  havis  tdm  agne  vardhayd  tvdm 
tdsmdi  devd  ddhibravann  aydm  ca  brdhmanaspdtih 
'In   whose   house   we   make    oblation,   him,    0    Agni,    do   thou 
increase.    Him  may  the  gods  bless  and  this  Brahmanaspati. ' 
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"With  the  marking  of  cattle's  ears,  blessings  were  invoked, 
AV.  6.  141.  1: 

vdyur  endh  samdkarat  tvdstd  posdya  dhriyatdm 
indra  dbhyo  ddhi  ~bravad  rudro  bhumne  cikitsatu 
'May  Vayu  collect  them  (the  cattle).    Let  Tvastr  be  kept  for 
their  prosperity.     May  Indra  bless  them.     May  Eudra   care 
for  their  abundance.' 

The  earth  was  invoked  for  a  blessing,  AV.  12.  1.  59 : 
gantivd  surabhih  syond  kttdlodhnl  pdyasvati 
bhumir  ddhi  bravltu  me  prthivl  pdyasd  sahd 
'Kind,  fragrant,  mild,  with  the  sweet  drink    (klldla)    in  her 
udder,  rich  in  milk,  let  earth  bless  me,  the  broad  earth  together 
with  milk.' 

To  the  Vicve  Devas,  EV.  10.  63.  1 : 

pardvdto  ye  didhisanta  dpyam  mdnupritdso  jdnimd  vivdsvatah 
yaydter  ye  nahusydsya  barhisi  devd  asate  te  ddhi  bruvantu  nah 
'The  gods,  whose  friendship  is  striven  for  from  a  distance,  well 
beloved  by  men,  the  generations  of  Vivasvant,  who  sit  upon  the 
barhis  of  Yayati  Nahusya,  they  shall  bless  us.' 

To  the  Vicve  Devas,  EV.  8.  30.  3 : 
te  nas  trddhvam  te  'vata  td  u  no  ddhi  vocata 
md  nah  pathdh  pitrydn  mdnavdd  ddhi  durdm  ndista  pardvdtah 
'Being  such,  preserve  us,  help  us,  bless  us  too;   do  not  lead  us 
from  the  path  of  the  fathers  and  of  mankind  (Manu?).' 

To  the  Vigve  Devas,  EV.  10.  128.  4: 

mahyam  yajantu  mama  ydni  havydkutih  satyd  mdnaso  me  astu 
eno  md  ni  gam  katamdc  candhdm  vigve  devdso  ddhi  vocata  nah, 
'To  me  may  they  offer  all  the  oblations  that  I  have.    May  the 
intention  of  my  mind  remain  pure.    May  I  not  fall  into  any  sin 
whatever.    All  ye  gods  bless  us.' 

To  Indra,  EV.  1.  84.  17 : 

kd  Isate  tujydte  ko  bibhdya  ko  mansate  sdntam  indram  ko  dnti 
kds  tokdya  kd  ibhdyotd  rdye  'dhi  bravat  tanve  ko  jdndya 

The  following  translation  follows  Ludwig's  interpretation: 
'Who  flees,    is   injured,   who   fears?      (The   evil   one.)      "Who 
believes  in  Indra?    "Who  believes  that  he  is  nigh?     (The  pious. 
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one.)     "Who  blesses  offspring  and  the  servants   (the  family?), 
wealth,  himself,  and  the  people?     (Indra.)' 

To  the  Fathers,  RV.  10.  15.  5: 

I'ipahutdh  pitdrah  somyaso  barhisyesu  nidhisu  priyesu 
td  a  gamantu  td  ihd  qruvantv  ddhi  bruvantu  te  'vantv  asmdn 

Of.  AV.  18.  3.  45 : 

vpahutd  nah  pitdrah  somyaso  barhisyesu  nidhisu  priyesu 
td  a  gamantu  td  ihd  $ruvantv  ddhi  bruvantu  te  'vantasmdn 
1  The  fathers,  who  are  worthy  of  the  Soma,  have  been  summoned 
to  their  own  offerings  upon  the  barhis.    They  shall  come  hither ; 
here  they  shall  hear,  shall  bless,  and  aid  us.' 

To  Soma,  VS.  6.  33 : 

ydt  te  soma  divi  jyotir  ydt  prthivydm  ydd  urdv  antdrikse 
tendsmdi  ydjamdndyoru  rdye  krdhyddhi  ddtre  vocah 
'"What  light,  0  Soma,  thou  hast  in  heaven,  what  on  earth,  what 
in  the  wide  atmosphere,  with  that  widely  make  wealth  for  this 
one  sacrificing;   mayest  thou  bless  the  giver.' 

Secondly,  the  Hindu  orator  needed  the  blessing  of  Indra  to 
overcome  his  opponents,  AV.  2.  27.  7 : 
tdsya  prdgam  tvdm  jahi  yd  na  indrdbhiddsati 
ddhi  no  bruhi  ^dJctibhih  prd$i  mdm  uttaraih  krdhi 
'Smite  thou  the.  debate  of  him  that  is  hostile  to  us,  O  Indra. 
Bless  us  with  ability,  make  me  superior  in  the  debate.' 

It  seems  more  logical  to  assume  that  the  orator  wants  ability 
bestowed  upon  him  than  that  the  god  should  encourage  him  with 
an  outside  force,  the  god's  might. 

In  the  third  place  under  non-warlike  situations,  we  shall  place 
a  prayer  for  health.    In  the  following  stanza,  the  poet  asks  the 
Maruts  to  be  blessed  with  bhesajam,  RV.  8.  20.  26 : 
viQvam  pagyanto  bibhrthd  tanu.w  d  tend  no  ddhi  vocata 
ksamd  rdpo  maruta  dturasya  na  iskartd  vihrutam  punah 
'Seeing  all  (the  bhesajam},  bear  it  on  your  bodies.    Therewith 
bless  us.     O  Maruts,  banish  into  the  earth  the  disease  of  the 
sick  man.     For  us  replace  the  dislocated  limb.' 

In  the  fourth  place,  Death  and  other  malevolent  deities  had 
to  be  conciliated.  These  passages  are  of  special  importance  on 
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account  of  the  naturally  hostile  character  of  the  deities.  We 
have  already  considered  AV.  6.  13.  2,  which  we  treated  first  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  passage  in  establishing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  under  consideration. 

We  have  a  prayer  to  Death  in  AV.  8.  2.  8 : 
asmdi  mrtyo  ddhi  bruhimdm  dayasvod  ito5  'yam  etu 
dristah  sdrvdrigah  sugruj  jardsd   Qatdhdyana  dtmdnd   bhujam 

agnutdm 

'  Bless  him,  0  Death ;  pity  him.  May  he  from  here  arise ; 
unharmed,  perfect  in  his  limbs,  hearing  well,  by  old  age  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  may  he  attain  enjoyment  with  himself.' 

We  find  charms  addressed  to  malignant  powers,  as  Bhava  and 
Qarva.    One  of  these,  AV.  4.  28.  7,  has  been  treated  above,  p.  215. 

AV.  8.  2.  7 : 

ddhi  bruhi  md  rabhathdh  srjemdm  tdvdivd  sdnt  sdrvahdyd  ihdstu 
bhdvdgarvdu  mrddtam  gdrma  yachatam  apasidhya  duritdm 

dhattam  dyuh 

'Bless  thou  (him)  ;  do  not  seize  him;  let  him  go.  Though  he 
be  thy  very  own,  let  him  abide  here,  having  all  his  strength.  0 
Bhava  and  Qarva,  be  ye  gracious;  yield  protection;  driving 
away  difficulty,  bestow  ye  (long?)  life.' 

In  AV.  11.  2.  20  we  have  a  prayer  to  Rudra,  especially  as 
Bhava  and  Qarva: 

ma  no  hinslr  ddhi  no  briihi  pdri  no  vrndhi  md  krudhah 
md  tvdyd  sdmardmahi 

'Do  not  harm  us;  bless  us,  spare  us,  do  not  be  angry;  let  us 
not  come  into  collision  with  thee.' 

Another  stanza  addressed  to  Rudra  is  found  in  RV.  1.  114.  10 : 
are  te  goghndm  utd  purusaghndm  k.myadvlra  sumndm  asme  te 

astu 
mrld  ca  no  ddhi  ca  bruhi  devddhd  ca  nah  qdrma  yacha  dvibdr- 

hdh 

'  Far  away  be  thy  killing  of  cattle  and  thy  killing  of  men ;  may 
thy  favor  be  with  us,  0  ruler  of  heroes.  Be  gracious  unto  us 
and  bless  us,  0  God.  Thou  who  art  doubly  strong,  grant  us 
protection. ' 
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Rudra,  the  malignant  deity,  is  called  the  blesser  in  VS.  16.  5  : 
ddhy  avocad  adhivaktd  prathamo  ddivyo  bhisdk 
dhinc.   ca  sdrvdn  jambhdyant  sdrvd$  ca  ydtudhdnyo   'dhardclh 

pdrd  suva 

'The  blesser,  the  first  divine  physician,  blessed.  Destroying 
them,  frighten  away  both  all  the  snakes  and  all  the  female 
demons. ' 

In   AV.    3.    26.    1-6    homage    is   paid   to    malignant    deities 
(snakes?)  in  the  various  quarters: 
ye5  'sydth  sthd  prdcydm  diqi  hctdyo  ndma  devds  tesdm  vo  agnir 

isavah  \  te  no  mrdata  te  no  'dhi  bruta  tebhyo  vo  ndmas 

tebhyo  vah  svdhd  (1) 
7/e5  'sydth  sthd  ddksindydm  digy  dvisydvo  ndma  devds  tesdm 

vah  kdma  isavah  \  te  no  °  (2) 
And  so  on,  with  other  directions,  in  v.  3-6. 
'Ye  gods  that  are  in  the  eastern  quarter,  missiles  by  name — of 
you  there  the  arrows  are  fire.    Be  gracious  to  us,  bless  us.    To 
you  there  homage,  to  you  there  hail ! '  &c. 

In  the  fifth  place  under  non-warlike  situations,  we  shall  con- 
sider blessing  desired  as  protection  from  demons  and  from  other 
injury  (excluding  war  and  disease). 

Agni,  the  demon-slayer,  blesses  his  devotees,  AV.  1.  16.  1 : 
ye  'mdvdsydmo  rdtrim  uddsthur  vrdjdm  atrinah 
agnis  turiyo  ydtuhd  so  asmdbhyam  ddhi  bravat 
'What  devouring  demons  have  arisen  in  troops  on  the  night  of 
the  new  moon — ;    the  fourth  Agni  is  the   demon-slayer;    he 
shall  bless  us.' 

A  blessing  is  invoked  in  AV.  6.  7.  2 : 
yena  soma  sdhanty  dsurdn  randhdydsi  nah 
tend  no  ddhi  vocata 

'With  what,  0  Soma,  conquering  one,  thou  makest  the  Asuras 
subject  to  us,  with  that  bless  us.' 

The  favor  of  the  Adityas  is  desired  in  RV.  8.  67.  6 : 
ydd  vah  grdntdya  sunvate  vdrutham  dsti  ydc  chardih 
tend  no  ddhi  vocata 

'What  shattering  defense  you  have  for  him  who  toils  in  pour- 
ing oblations,  therewith  bless  us.' 
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The  suppliant  prays  for  a  blessing  and  help  unto  the  Vic,ve 
Devas,  RV.  10.  63.  11: 
vigve  yajatrd  ddhi  vocatotdye  trdyadhvam  no  dnrevdyd  abhi- 

hrutah 

satydyd  vo  devahutyd  huvema  Qrnvato  devd  dvase  svastdye 
'All  you  holy  ones,  bless  us  that  we  may  have  your  help;   pro- 
tect us  from  malignant  injury.     With  effective  invocation  of 
the  gods  we  would  call  upon  you,  0  Gods,  for  help,  for  pros- 
perity (and  find  you)  willing  to  listen.' 

In  a  prayer  for  long  life,  the  amulet  of  darbha  is  called  a 
blessing,  AV.  19.  32.  9: 
yd   jdyamdnah    prthivim    ddrnhad    yo    dstabhndd    antdriksam 

divam  ca 
yam  bibhratam  nanu  pdpmd  viveda  sd  no  'yarn  darbho  dharuno1 

'dhivdkah 

'He  that,  being  born,  made  firm  the  earth  and  propped  the 
atmosphere  and  the  heaven,  whose  wearer  evil  never  finds,  that 
darbha  here  is  our  supporter  and  blessing. ' 

Finally  in  VS.  15.  1  Agni  is  besought  for  a  blessing : 
dgne  jdtdn  prdnuda  nah  sapdtndn  prdty  djdtdn  nuda  jdtavedah 
ddhi  no  bruhi  sumdnd  dhedans  tdva  sydma  Qdrmans  trivdrutha 

udbhdu 

'0  Agni,  drive  away  the  men  that  are  hostile  to  us;  ward  off, 
O  Jatavedas,  our  unborn  enemies.  Bless  us,  thou  well-disposed 
one;  may  we  not  be  angry  with  thee,  in  thy  sufficient  shelter, 
which  protects  threefold.' 

Now  as  regards  the  syntax  of  adhi^bru  and  adhi^/vac,  we 
find  that  they  always  govern  the  dative  of  the  person  blessed. 
Numerous  examples  occur  in  the  passages  quoted  above.  Latin 
benedicere,  meaning  'to  bless,'  regularly  governs  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  person,  but  it  also  takes  the  dative,  e.  g. :  Plaut. 
Bud.  640,  bene  equidem  tibi  dico,  qui  te  digna  ut  eveniat  precer ; 
Vulg.  Gen.  9.  1,  benedixit  ....  deus  Noe  et  filiis  eius ;  lob  31. 
20,  si  non  benedixerunt  mihi  latera  eius. 

In  our  examples  we  have  one  instance  of  the  dative  of  the 
thing  to  which  the  blessing  leads,  the  dative  of  purpose:  RV. 

1  Bead  thus  with  Paippalada ;    see  Whitney 's  note  ad  loc. 
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10.  63.  11,  utdye   'unto  aid.'     This  is  essentially  equivalent  in 
ultimate  meaning,  to  the  usual  instrumental. 

In  the  following  passages  we  have  the  instrumental  of  the 
thing. 

The  suppliant  prays  to  be  blessed  with: 
c.dktil>hih,   'with  powers'    (in  debate),  AV.  2.  27.  7; 
tend  (=  bhesajena)    'with  that  (remedy),'  EV.  8.  20.  26; 
tend   (=yena  soma   ....    dsurdn  randhdydsi),    'with  that 
(power  by  which  thou  betrayest  the  demons),'  AV.  6.  7.  2; 
tend  (=vdruthena  chardisd),   'with  that  (sheltering  defense),' 

RV.  8.  67.  6 ; 

tend  (pathd),  'with  that  (path  which  is  easy  and  free  from 
thorns)'  RV.  2.  27.  6;  [cf.  RV.  8.  30.  3:  md  nah  pathdh 
pitrydn  mdnavdd  ddhi  durdm  ndista  pardvdtah,  'bless  us, 
and  do  not  lead  us  astray  from  the  path  of  the  fathers,  of 
mankind  (Manu?) ']  ; 

tebhir  .    .    .  pathibhih  .    .    .  rdksd  ca  no  ddhi  ca  bruhi  deva 
(savitah},    'with  these  paths  of  thine   (ancient,  free  from 
dust,  well-made)  do  thou  protect  and  bless  us,'   RV.  1.  35. 
11.    Here  we  have  a  kind  of  zeugma;  the  meaning  is  'pro- 
tect us  by  means  of  the  paths  and  bless  us  with  them 
(  =  afford  them  to  us,  lead  us  upon  them).' 
We  also  find  in  three  examples  the  locative  of  situation.    All 
these  instances  refer  to  battle. 

The  suppliant  asks  to  be  blessed  in : 
prtandsu,   'battles,'   AV.  4.  28.  7; 
tdtrd  =  djd,  'battle/  RV.  7.  83.  2; 
dhdnesu  hit  em,    'where  (or  when)   wealth  is  at  stake,  i.  e.  in 

battle,'  RV.  8.  16.  5. 

From  this  examination  of  all  the  passages  in  the  Rig-  and 
Atharva-Veda  that  contain  adhi^vac  and  adhi^/bru,  we  con- 
clude that  the  only  meaning  they  have  is  'to  bless.'  This  view, 
indeed,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the  above  quo- 
tations some  deity  or  other  is  invoked.  A  blessing  is  the  thing 
that  is  most  frequently  sought  in  all  prayers.  They  universally 
govern  the  dative  of  the  person  blessed,  and  may  be  used  with 
the  instrumental  of  the  thing  or  the  locative  of  situation. 


The  Eighth  Campaign  of  Sargon. — By  "W.  F.  ALBRIGHT,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Several  years  ago  the  Louvre  came  into  possession  of  a  clay 
tablet  some  fifteen  inches  long  by  ten  wide,  containing  430  long 
lines  in  four  columns.  Fortunately,  the  text  is  in  a  very  fair 
state  of  preservation.  On  examination  it  proved  to  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  eighth  campaign  of  Sargon  III  (714  B.  C.),  against 
Armenia,  couched  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  king  to 
Assur,1  the  head  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon.  This  unique  docu- 
ment gives  us  an  entirely  new  idea  of  the  true  character  of 
Assyrian  historiography,  which  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
bare  annals  and  enumerations.  Aside  from  such  purple  spots 
as  Sennacherib's  account  of  the  battle  of  Xalule  and  sections 
of  the  Rassam  Prism  of  Sardanapalus,  the  royal  inscriptions 
were  a  literary  wilderness.  Our  text,  however,  is  written  in 
a  highly  rhythmical  style,  interspersed  with  flashes  of  pure 
poetry,  and  striking  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  mountains, 
forests,  glaciers,  and  cataracts. 

Here  we  have  a  product  of  the  early  years  of  the  great  lit- 
erary renascence  which  set  in  with  the  Sargonid  dynasty. 
Young  enthusiasm  had  not  yet  degenerated  into  scholasticism, 
such  as  we  find  under  Esarhaddon  and  Assurbanipal.  We  would 
expect  to  find  reminiscences  of  the  great  literary  masterpieces 
at  a  time  when  they  were  being  freshly  cultivated.  Nor  are  we 
mistaken;  for  instance,  lines  16,  19  (NE.  9.  39  f.),  52,  193, 
are  adorned  with  spoil  from  the  Gilgames-epos,  which  may  well 
be  called  the  Assyrian  national  epic. 


1  Delitzsch  has  probably  gone  too  far  in  attempting  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  orthography  of  the  city  and  the  god.  The  writing  Assur 
for  the  divine  name  is  found  in  the  earliest  period  (see  Holma,  OLZ.  15. 
446).  Assur  is  the  patron  of  his  city  Assur.  At  an  early  date  he  was 
identified  with  the  god  Asir  (form  like  133 .  for  *~kabid},  consort  of 
Asirat,  who  was  introduced  into  the  north  by  the  Amorites  (under  Ilu- 
summa?),  toward  the  close  of  the  third  millennium.  The  distinctive 
features  of  Asir  survived  to  the  end  of  the  empire  in  Amuru,  consort  of 
Asirat  =  Belit-c,eri,  and  chariot-driver  of  Assur.  The  writing  Asur  for  the 
latter  is  very  possibly  due  to  contamination  with  Asir. 
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Of  first-rate  importance  is  the  archaeological  information 
strewed  thru  the  inscription.  The  account  of  Armenian  horse- 
breeding  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  classical  statements 
in  regard  to  Iranian  methods.  To  our  sorrow,  however,  the 
invaluable  account  of  Rusas'  extensive  reclamation  projects  and 
(apparently)  attempts  at  agrarian  reform  is  badly  mutilated. 
Curiously  enough,  the  Assyrian,  who  condemns  Rusas'  arro- 
gance so  severely,  is  willing  to  describe  at  length  the  statesman- 
like achievements  of  the  Chaldian.  Nor  does  he  lessen  our 
respect  for  Rusas  by  the  disdainful  tone  in  which  he  quotes  the 
epigraph  on  a  statue  representing  the  king  in  his  chariot :  '  With 
my  two  horses  and  my  charioteer  I  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Ararat. ' 

The  text  has  been  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  the  dis- 
tinguished French  Assyriologist,  Francois  Thureau-Dangin. 
His  excellent  treatment  (line  relation  de  la  huitieme  campagne 
de  Sargon,  Paris,  1912)  has  been  supplemented  by  his  reviewers : 
Bezold  (ZA.  28.  400-406),  Langdon  (PSBA.  36.  24-34),  Pinches 
(JRAS.  1913.  581-612),  and  Ungnad  (ZDMG.  67.  175-177).  I 
wish  to  give  briefly  the  results  of  my  gleanings,  with  a  few 
philological  notes  on  difficult  passages  and  unusual  words. 

Line  9.  Langdon  is  probably  correct  (RA.  12.  79,  n.  11)  in 
combining  qartdmu  with  DCDlp  and  Jc'i  ?  tho  +*cJ»  had  better 
be  left  out  of  consideration.  The  word  may  have  meant  orig- 
inally 'the  cutter,'  'slanderer'  (cf.  qar$e  akdlu,  etc.). 

Line  21.  Langdon  observes  (in  his  review)  that  Th.-D.'s  cor- 
rection of  xududu  to  iqdudu  is  unnecessary.  Moreover,  we 
should  expect  a  permansive  here.  Th.-D.  would  read  the  close 
of  the  line  ana  itaplussa  (text  ni)  ina  ine  sitpurat  puluxtu+ 
which  Ungnad  corrects  to  ana  itaplus  nitil  ine  sitpurat  puluxtu, 
which  might  mean  'in  beholding  the  glance  of  the  eyes  fear  is 
sent  forth' — incomprehensible.  Moreover,  the  infinitive  is  left 
without  an  object. 

Line  23.  Ungnad 's  reading  saddl  karsi  ('expanding  of  the 
mind')  in  place  of  sari  karsi,  'le  souffle  interieur, '  is  unques- 
tionably right. 

Line  50.  The  words  im*r  udre  ilitti  mdtisunu  (Media)  furnish 
additional  proof  that  udru  is  'Bactrian  camel,'  the  Avestan 
ustra,  from  which  udru  (for  *usdru)  is  derived. 
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Line  54.  The  passage  ana  kunni  sarrutisu  ipqida  (rythmical 
accent)  nardsu  must  be  rendered  'for  the  maintenance  of  his 
sovereignty  he  set  up  his  stele. '  The  verb,  paqddu,  here  exhibits  . 
the  same  nuance  of  meaning  as  the  Hebrew  D't^  in  such  a  pas- 
sage as  rGSO  TIDtr  1CTK  nWH  pNH  (Gen.  28.  22).  Paqddu 
ana,  appoint  over,  is  employed  precisely  like  ^J7  D't^:  cf.  also 
Gen.  27.  37,  if?  VftDW  ~\&K  "VrU  [H-  After  giving  Sargon 
valuable  gifts,  together  with  his  eldest  son,  to  be  trained  under 
Assyrian  auspices,  Ullusunu  set  up  his  stele  to  symbolize  the 
permanence  of  his  dynasty  and  his  own  position  as  viceroy  of 
the  Assyrian,  perhaps  portraying  himself  as  Bel-axxe-eriba  does 
on  the  so-called  Merodach-Baladan  stone.  Eoyal  stelae  fre- 
quently received  divine  honors. 

Line  90.  The  verb  kummuru  is  used  here  in  its  proper  sense, 
'heap  up,'  whence  we  have  karmu,  'ruin.'  In  1.  183  kamru  = 
karmu.  Cf.  also  101,  kitmuru-ma  =  'heaped  up.'  The  original 
meaning  of  the  stem  is  'pour  out'  (see  Haupt,  AJSL.  32.  64 
ff.),  hence  'heap  up'  (like  sapdku},  'overwhelm'  (kamdru 
also  =  'cover,  overpower  with  a  net'). 

Line  111.  Th.-D.  now  (RA.  11.  86  f.)  renders  sutelup  ananii 
as  'joining  battle,'  instead  of  'multiplication  des  (preparatifs) 
guerriers. '  He  still,  however,  maintains  the  existence  of  a  verb 
elepu,  'pousser,  croitre.'  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  sup- 
posed occurrences  of  this  stem  really  belong  to  elepu  (or  aldpu) 
'bind'  (whence  itlupu,  alpu,  elippu,  etc.),  and  elebu,  'be  fruitful, 
flourishing.'  Elebu  may  possibly  be  combined  with  v_JLa>  O^H  • 

'milk';  cf.  EOT)  D^H  rOt  pN).  in  view  of  the  fact  that  dus- 
supu  (dispu  =  £0*1)  and  tuxxudu  are  used  in  the  same  meta- 
phorical sense  as  ulhibu.  This  comparison  must,  nevertheless, 
be  considered  as  problematical.  At  all  events,  sutelupu  =  sute- 
'ulu  (stem  ^NN  and  not  ^NtT.  as  Th.-D.  seems  to  think),  and 
bullulu,  clearly  means  'bind.'  Accordingly,  we  may  perhaps 
render  AO.  4135,  Eev.  5-6 :  8ar-ur-ra  an-ta  lugal-bi-ir  ugu-bi  su- 
ba-an-si-ib-ri-ri  =  Sarur  elis  ana  belisu  elisu  qdtisu  ustete'il,  as 
'Sarur  clasped  his  hands  ( !)  above  (his  head)  before  his  lord  (in 
admiration  of  his  prowess).' 

Line  117.  The  close  of  this  line  seems  to  have  baffled  the  inge- 
nuity of  scholars,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  scribe  has  mis- 
written  si  for  pi.  We  must  read  bel  Assur  danddnu  sa  ina 
uzzat  tegimtisu  rabiti  malke  sa  kissati  etinu-ma  ustapUa  Idndti, 
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'The  mighty  lord  of  Assur,  who  by  the  glowing  of  his  great 
wrath  dazes  the  princes  of  the  world  and  strikes  them  with 
terror.'  Langdon  (PSBA.  36.  27)  understood  etinu,  which  he 
compared  with  e-te-ni  (Kudurru  Melisipak,  5.  8),  from  enu, 
'change.'  However,  this  meaning  does  not  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly appropriate  in  our  passage,  where  enu  seems,  rather,  to 
correspond  to  sanu  (tfewa),U-s  ^.^dJU*.,  'be  insane,  silly,'  etc. 

x        7 

As  enu  is  usually  transitive,  we  may  translate  it  by  ^i^j  ?  '  daze, 
deprive  of  reason.' 

UstapUa  must  be  derived,  of  course,  from  supelu,  synonym  of 
enu.  For  the  reflexive  cf.  SBH.  5.  17,  Ellil  sa  $t  pisu  Id  us-te- 
pil-lum,  'Ellil,  the  word  of  whose  mouth  is  not  altered'  (here 
passive).  Cf.  also  the  cases  cited  AG.2  304,  HW.  514b.  For  the 

meaning  of  supelu  Idndti   (on  the  etymology  of  lanu  =     "^ 

'color,'  j*1?,  'spend  the  night,'  i.  e.  'be  enclosed' — cf.  Latin 
complectio—see  Haupt,  BA.  10.  2),  cf.  Dan.  5.  9,  |W  'ITlTl 
'm^.  from  terror.  The  Aramaic  idiom  is  paralleled  still  more 
closely  in  1.  128,  ikkira  zimusin,  'their  color  was  altered  (from 
excessive  fatigue)';  cf.  also  Job  14.  20,  VJD  H^tTD-  In  Myhr- 
man  's  Labartu,  p.  18, 1.  3,  we  have  zimi  turraqi  l)unnane  tuspeU, 
'thou  dost  make  the  complexion  sallow  (of  a  pregnant  woman), 
and  dost  alter  the  bodily  form.'  Since  enu  probably  meant 
primarily  (like  HJ^)  'suppress,'  it  is  quite  possible  that  supelu 
is  a  causative  of  belu,  'to  master,  overrule.'  Supelu  may  also 
be  an  Akkadian  modification  of  Sum.  su-bal,  '  alter. ' 

Line  121.  Th.-D.'s  reading  mesar  is  decidedly  preferable  to 
Ungnad's  sipti. 

Line  126.  The  form  i-mis-su  is  extremely  hard  to  explain; 
Th.-D.'s  conjectural  rendering,  ' s 'enf uient, '  is  unlikely,  because 
we  should  in  this  case  expect  scriptio  plena  with  the  relative. 
Nor  can  it  be  derived  from  amasu,  as  Langdon  suggests.  I  am 
inclined  to  read  the  line,  Jcakkesu  ezzuti  sa  ina  OQisunu  istu 
Qit  Samsi  adl  ereb  §amsi  Id-magire  ildqat[u]idu'a  uma'er-ma, 
'his  raging  weapons,  which,  as  they  issue  forth  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  annihilate  the  rebellious,  to  my  side  he  entrusted.' 

Line  135.  In  connection  with  kidu,  'field,'  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  kiddnu,  'outside'  (see  Meissner,  MVAG.  18.  2,  51  if.), 
a  form  like  saplanu,  elenu,  p Vfl .  pD'J"! .  etc.,  shows  a  develop- 
ment precisely  like  N'"O»  'field,'  'outdoors.'  Its  antonym, 
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bitdnu,  is  naturally  to  be  compared  to  JT3D-  Kidu  may  stand 
for  *kiddu  (cf.  giru  =  jLo,  etc.)  ;  at  all  events  it  is  probably 
connected  with  JoJ^T  and  its  synonym  »J^.  The  Lisdn, 

4.  381,  gives  a  number  of  elucidations  of  kadid:  e.  g. 
walkadidu  'I'ardu  'Imakdudatu  bilhawdfiri.  After  some 
ground  has  been  well  trodden  by  the  hoofs  of  animals, 
nothing  will  grow  on  it.  As  a  further  illustration  we  are 
told:  walkadidu  ma  gdluza  mina  'I'ardi  (=  eqil  namragi) 
waqdla  'Abu  'Ubaid  alkadidu  mina  'I'ardi  'Ibatnu  'Iwasi'u 
xuliqa  xalqa  'I'audiati  'au  'ausa'a  minhd.  This  wide  depres- 
sion, shaped  like  an  arroyo,  or  wider  than  it,  would  seem 
to  describe  a  sink,  which  is,  of  course,  arid.  Kadid  in  the  sense 
alturdbu  'Ina'imu  fa'idd  wuti'a  tdra  gubdruhu  is  privative,  'the 
dust  which  is  worn  off  by  much  trampling.'  While  these  mean- 
ings are  all  specialized,  we  are  safe  in  concluding  that  kidu 
meant  primarily  'rough,  waste  land,'  hence  'open,  unculti- 
vated land/  in  general. 

Line  147.  The  similarity  between  this  line  and  Jos.  10.  lla, 
is  most  striking.  Here  we  assist  at  the  very  birth  of  a  miracle. 
A  hailstorm  occurred  soon  after  the  battle  ;  with  a  touch  of 
poetic  hyperbole,  this  might  in  each  case  be  interpreted  as  a 
special  interpretation  of  Adad,  or  conversely  JHWH.  lla 
sounds  like  a  contemporary  description;  lib,  however,  intro- 
duces us  into  the  realm  of  legendary  embellishment. 

Line  172.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  word  litku  (litiksun},  which 
Th.-D.  renders  eonjecturally  by  'troupe,'  is  found  only  in  this 
passage.  The  context  agrees  with  this  translation  very  well; 
moreover,  it  seems  to  be  supported  by  philological  considerations. 
There  was  unquestionably  a  stem  latdku  =  natdku,  '  pour,  '  in 
Assyrian,  corresponding  to  the  "ffi1?  of  Zinjirli  (cf.  Noldeke, 
ZDMG.  47.  98).  Haupt  has  pointed  out  that  T]fl^  (Hos.  3.  2), 
a  measure  of  capacity,  must  have  been  originally  a  liquid  meas- 
ure nnt?="jrU  cf.  p**>  =  ti7£>  etc.).  In  a  vocabulary  pub- 
lished by  "Weidner  (see  RA.  11.  126),  we  have  litiktu,  syn.  of 
xummu,  tho  the  word  seems  to  puzzle  Weidner.  Xummu  is 
explained  as  maltu  Qixru,  'small  drinking-cup  '  (HW.  695b). 
Litku,  '  troop,  squadron,  '  seems,  therefore,  to  present  a  develop- 

K     )  & 

ment  like  XA.^3,  'troop,'   f  rom  ^^c  ^  '  pour  '   (cf.    ^c  IxAfi,  'lead  a 
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band  against').  Similarly,  (jclil ,  'pour  out,'  also  means 
'walk  in  procession'  (cf.  German  wallen).  To  the  same  stem 
belongs  unquestionably  maltaktu,  mastaktu  (HW.  696a),  'cast- 
ing' (molten  metal,  as  the  ideogram  GIS-LU-LU  also  indicates). 
The  I  is  more  original  than  the  s,  as  in  manzaltu,  manzastu 
( J-yJ  •  see  Clay  in  OLZ.  18).  The  same  phenomenon  is  found 

in  such  Assyrian  (in  its  local  sense)  forms  as  iseqi  =  isteqi  = 
ilteqi.  The  opposite  process  is  secondary ;  I  became  primarily 
s,  just  as  r  became  s  before  dentals  (martuku  —  mastuku,  etc.). 
It  is  not  impossible  that  mastaku  was  originally  the  room  in 
which  the  wine- jars  were  kept  (cf.  German  Schenke),  hence 
'store-room'  (cf.  Hnn^D).  'room.' 

T     T     :     V 

Line  173.  pitxallu  (lit.  'opening  of  the  crotch')  is  an  expres- 
sion like  pit-purldu.  This  explanation,  proposed  by  Th.-D., 
seems  to  exclude  the  very  plausible  comparisons  made  with 
puxdlu,  'male'  (also  'stallion'),  and  Ar.  fahl,  'stallion.' 

Line  175.  As  Ungnad  observes,  we  must  read  ikrubu  instead 
of  iqnibu.  The  chiefs  of  Rusas'  defeated  army,  fleeing  before 
Sargon,  came  to  the  troops  in  the  garrisons,  who  had  given 
way  to  their  fear  and  lay  groveling  on  the  ground.  Stooping 
over  them,  the  heralds  of  defeat  related  the  story  of  the  disas- 
trous rout,  which  so  affected  them  that  they  fainted  away 
(iksudu' mUutis) .  This,  of  course,  is  only  a  stereotyped  motif 
of  the  Assyrian  historiographers. 

Line  209.     The  word  saxxu  is  clearly  connected  with  ^U^1, 

'  good  ground, '  and  means  '  productive,  meadow  land, '  not  barren, 
or  alkaline. 

Line  223.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  line  is  wanting.  What 
remains  may  be  read  [ndddti]  qarane  $a'nd-ma  kima  tiq  same 
indqd,  'the  skins,  which  were  filled  with  wine,  dripped  like 
the  downpour  of  heaven. '  No  doubt  they  had  been  slashed  open 
by  the  Assyrian  soldiers,  a  la  Don  Quixote.  Ndqu  means  ordi- 
narily 'weep,'  but  the  ideas  'weep,  drip,  leak,'  are  very  closely 

allied  (cf.  ^JO ,  'weep,'  and  UO ,  'drip.'  ,jjLj  'clarify 
grease,'  naturally  means  'drip  (grease) ';  grease  is  clarified  by 
straining  it  over  a  slow  fire.  Naqu,  'pour  out,  spill,'  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  connected  with  ndqu. 

Line  228.  Th.-D.  renders  ana  miissi  tegiti  Id  eziba  sulultu, 
'pour  reparer  la  ruine  je  ne  laissai  pas  un  epi.'  Masu,  however, 
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means  'be  dark'  (see  "Weidner  BA.  9. 1.  82,  n.  1,  and  esp.  KA.  11. 
127,  mi-sal[I]  =  sumsu,  'darken';  Weidner  thinks  NI  = 
namdru  and  masu  is  an  example  of  antiphrasis),  'cover'  (cf. 
\J&£.  =  etu).  Accordingly,  we  may  render  the  passage  'to 
cover  the  ruin  I  did  not  leave  a  stalk. ' 

Line  253.  TJngnad  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  reading  A-KAL 
=  mUu,  'flood,'  instead  of  arib,  'locust.' 

Line  270.  Here  we  have  a  veritable  crux  interpretum,  upon 
which  I  am  unable  to  throw  any  light. 

Line  343.  Ungnad's  reading  galtu,  for  Th.-D.'s  rabitu,  is 
again  obviously  correct. 

Line  362.  Much  to  my  surprise,  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
anyone  who  has  combined  kiuru,  'basin,'  with  "Y)*p.  Doubtless 
there  are  others  in  the  same  perplexity.  The  word  is  probably 
Sumerian,  with  no  kinship  to  HID-  At  all  events  the  fi&^nj  "IVD 
(2  Chr.  6.  13),  5  cubits  x  5  x  3,  upon  which  Solomon  knelt  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  is  clearly  Sum.  ki-ur,  or  ki-ur 
(SGI.  49)  =  durussu  (syn.  of  isdu),  and  nerib  er$itim,  'entrance 
to  Hades.'  Cf.  Langdon  Bab.  Liturgies,  p.  138,  whose  state- 
ments, however,  must  be  taken  with  caution.  Durussu  does  not 
mean  'dwelling.'  While  I  do  not  care  to  venture  upon  such 
a  treacherous  surface  at  present,  perhaps  some  other  scholar, 
gifted  with  a  keener  vision,  may  be  able  to  show  the  way. 
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WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD 
(1835-1916) 

By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  JR.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  held  during 
Easter  week,  1916,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  it  was  decided  to  dedi- 
cate a  volume  of  the  JOURNAL  to  William  Hayes  Ward,  a  former 
president  of  the  Society  and  for  many  years  an  active  member, 
in  order  to  mark  by  this  tribute  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  Before  the  volume  was  issued  Dr.  Ward  passed  away, 
and  it  now  appears  as  a  memorial  to  him  in  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  his  valuable  services  in  furthering  Oriental  research  in 
this  country.  It  seems  fitting  to  add  a  biographical  sketch  of 
his  career,  so  as  to  have  a  permanent  record  of  one  who  had 
endeared  himself  to  his  associates  and  colleagues  during  an  inter- 
course extending  over  many  years  and  who  well  deserves  to  be 
remembered. 

William  Hayes  Ward  was  born  in  Abington,  Mass.,  on  June 
25,  1835.  He  came  from  a  family  in  which  the  clerical  life  had 
become  almost  a  tradition.  His  great-grandfather  and  grand- 
father were  ministers  of  the  first  church  of  Plymouth,  N.  H., 
and  his  father,  James  Wilson  Ward,  was  for  twenty-one  years 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Abington.  His 
mother  was  Hetta  Lord  Hayes,  oldest  daughter  of  Judge  William 
Allen  Hayes  and  Susan  Lord  of  South  Berwick,  Maine.  There 
was  a  close  intimacy  between  the  Ward  and  Hayes  families,  and 
all  the  children  of  both  were  at  some  time  pupils  of  the  Berwick 
Academy,  adjoining  the  Hayes  house.  Mrs.  Ward  died  when 
William  was  seven  years  old,  so  that  the  care  and  education  of 
the  five  children  devolved  largely  on  the  father,  from  whom 
William  received  his  first  instruction  at  a  very  early  age  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  After  a  subsequent  training  at 
various  schools,  including  a  term  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass.,  William  entered  Amherst  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated with  distinction  in  1856.  After  teaching  for  a  short  time, 
16  JAOS  36 
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he  entered  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  whence  after 
a  short  stay  he  went  to  the  Theological  School  of  Yale  College ; 
and  then  after  a  brief  interval  of  teaching  at  Beloit  College, 
Wisconsin,  he  entered  the  Senior  class  at  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  July,  1858,  and  graduated  in  1859.  In  thus 
passing  from  one  seminary  to  the  other,  he  was  following  his 
father's  advice  to  get  the  "cream"  of  all  three  institutions. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  January,  1859,  by  the  Middlesex 
South  Association,  and  on  August  6th  of  the  same  year  married 
Ellen  Maria  Dickinson,  whom  he  had  met  during  his  stay  in 
Beloit.  The  American  Board  of  Missions  having  rejected 
an  offer  of  his  services  because  of  the  delicate  health  of 
his  wife,  he  applied  to  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society  and  was  sent  to  Oskaloosa,  Kans.,  where  he  and  his  wife 
spent  two  years  amidst  many  hardships  and  privations.  He 
again  took  to  teaching  for  his  livelihood,  first  at  an  Academy  in 
Utica  and  subsequently  till  1868  at  Eipon  College  in  Wisconsin. 
During  all  these  years  he  carried  on  his  studies  in  various  fields, 
read  widely,  and  we  may  assume  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
profound  interest  in  Oriental  research  which  became  the  main 
inspiration  of  his  later  career.  He  also  maintained  his  interest 
in  church  affairs,  preaching  frequently  and  becoming  active  on 
various  church  and  missionary  Boards.  An  offer  from  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Bowen,  the  proprietor  of  The  Independent,  to  take  a 
position  on  the  editorial  staff  was  the  immediate  occasion  of 
his  moving  to  New  York.  That  post  he  retained  until  his  death — 
during  a  period  of  almost  half  a  century.  His  wife  died  in  1873, 
and  in  1875  he  moved  to  Newark,  thereafter  making  the  trip 
daily  to  New  York.  Betiring  from  active  service  on  The  Inde- 
pendent in  1914,  though  still  continuing  to  write  for  it,  he 
passed  the  two  closing  years  of  his  long  life  at  the  old  home  of 
the  Hayes  family  in  South  Berwick — thus  returning  to  the 
associations  of  his  early  boyhood.  A  carriage  accident  in  the 
summer  of  1915  brought  on  paralysis  of  the  arms  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered.  His  strength  began  to  fail,  and  for 
five  months  before  the  end  he  was  quite  helpless.  He  passed 
away  peacefully  on  August  28,  1916,  and  was  buried  at  Berwick. 
These  skeleton  outlines  of  his  life  convey  little  idea  of  how 
usefully  this  life  was  spent,  and  how  full  it  was  of  varied  activi- 
ties. His  active  participation  in  church  and  missionary  work 
continued  throughout  his  life  and  occupied  much  of  his  time. 
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He  served  on  the  American  Committee  for  Bible  Revision  and 
on  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
Trustee  of  Amherst  College,  was  deeply  interested  in  negro 
colleges  in  the  South,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Mohonk 
conferences,  charged  for  many  years  with  preparing  the  plat- 
form. His  editorial  duties  on  The  Independent  increased  as  the 
years  went  on  and  consumed  his  working  hours  during  the  day- 
time. Despite  all  this,  he  found  time  to  carry  on  his  studies  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  in  Oriental  archaeology,  gradu- 
ally extending  his  sphere  to  include  the  Hittites  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  in  which  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  he  became  deeply  versed.  How  he  managed  to 
keep  himself  abreast  with  the  researches  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can scholars  in  these  various  fields  was  a  source  of  amazement 
to  his  friends.  His  evenings,  spent  at  his  home  in  Newark, 
were  given  to  these  favorite  studies,  and  such  was  his  diligence, 
steadily  maintained,  that  little  of  any  moment  ever- escaped  his 
notice.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 
in  1869,  he  rarely  failed  to  attend  the  meetings,  held  semi- 
annually  until  1890  and  after  that  annually;  and  he  generally 
came  prepared  to  lay  the  results  of  his  researches  before  his 
fellow  workers.  He  became  one  of  the  most  active  workers,  was 
for  many  years  a  Director  of  the  Society,  and  was  twice  honored 
by  election  to  the  Presidency,  first  in  1890  and  again  in  1909.  His 
first  paper  before  the  Society  was  published  in  the  Proceedings 
in  1870.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  Bib- 
lical Literature,  attending  the  annual  meetings  regularly.  The 
breadth  of  his  knowledge  was  particularly  manifest  in  his  dis- 
cussions of  the  papers  read,  which  were  always  fertile  in  sugges- 
tion. His  strong  wish  to  see  this  country  take  a  share  in  the 
excavations  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cities  led  him  to  accept 
the  Directorship  of  the  Catharine  Lorillard  Wolfe  Expedition 
to  Babylonia  in  1884.  Several  months  were  spent  in  examining 
a  number  of  mounds  in  the  region  with  a  view  to  further  exca- 
vations, and  it  was  the  stimulus  given  by  this  expedition  that 
ultimately  led  to  the  organization  of  a  committee  of  Philadel- 
phians  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  William  Pepper,  then  Pro- 
vost of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Eev.  John  P. 
Peters,  then  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  same  institution.  This 
movement  culminated  in  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  to  Nippur  from  1888  to  1900,  first  under 
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the  direction  of  Dr.  Peters  and  then  under  the  leadership  of  the 
late  John  Henry  Haynes,  whose  service  to  the  cause  of  Baby- 
lonian archaeology  should  not  be  forgotten.  Dr.  Ward  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  second  American  expedition  sent  to 
Babylonia  with  Dr.  E.  J.  Banks  as  Director,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Ward's  chief  interest  in  the  field  of  Oriental  research 
became  more  and  more  concentrated  on  the  study  of  the  Seal 
Cylinders  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  of  which  large  numbers 
had  turned  up  in  the  course  of  the  excavations  and  private  dig- 
gings of  native  Arabs.    While  the  importance  of  these  cylinders, 
both  because  of  the  designs  on  them  and  because  of  the  short 
descriptions  which  frequently  accompanied  the  design,  had  been 
recognized,  chiefly  through  the  work  of  the  French  Assyriolo- 
gist,  Joachim  Menant,  Dr.  Ward  was  the  first  to  systematize 
the  study  by  a  determination  of  the  groups  into  which  they  fell. 
He  also  established,  by  careful  investigation  of  the  workman- 
ship on  the  seals  and  the  character  of  the  designs,  more  definite 
criteria  for  their  division  into  periods.     Hittite  seals  became 
sharply   differentiated   from   Babylonian   cylinders,    and  these 
again    from    Assyrian    cylinders    and    from    still    later    speci- 
mens of  the  Persian  period.     His  eye  became  sharpened  to 
distinguish  many  details  on  the  objects  which  had  escaped  the 
attention  of  others.    He  showed  the  importance  of  the  designs 
as  illustrations  of  Babylonian- Assyrian  myths  and  popular  tales, 
and  also  utilized  them  in  elucidating  the  views  held  of  the  gods 
and  goddesses.    These  results,  first  communicated  in  a  series  of 
papers  appearing  in  various  journals,  led  to  two  fundamental 
works  on  the  subject:    (1)  'Cylinders  and  other  Ancient  Oriental 
Seals  in  the  Library  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,'  (New  York,  1909)  ; 
and  (2)  'Seal  Cylinders  of  Western  Asia,'  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  (Washington,  1910).    The 
former  work  contains  detailed  descriptions  of  323  Seal  Cylinders 
with  a  most  valuable  introduction,  in  which  the  results  of  his 
study  of  Mr.  Morgan 's  splendid  collection  are  summed  up,  while 
the  latter  is  recognized  in  every  sense  of  the  word  as  covering  the 
entire  period.     In  the  preparation  of  this  magnum  opus,  Dr. 
Ward  ransacked  the  museums  and  private  collections  of  Europe 
and  this  country.    Realizing  that  for  a  detailed  study  no  pro- 
cess of  photographic  reproduction  could  bring  out  all  the  features 
of  the  designs,  which  were  often  so  faint  and  worn  as  to  be 
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scarcely  distinguishable,  he  had  careful  drawings  made  of  the 
1315  specimens  included  in  the  volume.  With  a  broad  division 
of  the  Seal  Cylinders  into  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Syro-Hittite, 
and  Persian,  he  grouped  together  the  specimens  that  showed  the 
same  designs,  traced  the  development  and  modifications  of  these 
designs,  and  thus  gave  scholars  for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive 
and  thoroughly  scholarly  view  of  the  large  and  steadily  increas- 
ing field.  His  work  laid  down  the  canons  to  be  followed  in  the 
study  of  the  Seal  Cylinders,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  his  con- 
tribution will  retain  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  position  that 
it  now  holds  of  being  the  source  for  the  subject,  and  a  monument 
at  the  same  time  to  Dr.  Ward's  industry,  acumen,  and  learning 
in  many  fields.  Dr.  Ward 's  extensive  readings  in  many  fields,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  botany — a  favorite  study  with  him 
ever  since  boyhood  days — and  other  natural  sciences  appear 
throughout  his  work,  and  enabled  him  to  propose  satisfactory 
solutions  for  some  of  the  designs  on  the  seals  that  had  baffled 
others  before  him. 

Outside  of  the  Oriental  field  his  contributions  in  the  form  of 
articles,  editorials,  and  reports  of  all  kinds,  published  chiefly  in 
The  Independent,  were  in  the  nature  of  things  of  a  fleeting 
character,  but  mention  should  be  made  here  of  his  share  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  poetry  of  Sidney  Lanier.  Many  of  Lanier's 
poems  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  The  Independent.  After  the 
poet's  early  death  it  was  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Ward 
that  Scribners  issued,  in  1884,  a  volume  of  Lanier's  verse, 
to  which  Dr.  Ward  contributed  a  biographical  memoir.  Dr. 
Ward 's  last  large  work  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  finely 
written  'confession  of  faith,'  published  in  1915  under  the  title 
of  ' '  What  I  Believe,  and  Why. ' '  He  had  lived  through  a  period 
marked  by  discoveries  in  the  realms  of  natural  science  and  by 
researches  in  the  field  of  Old  and  New  Testament  studies  and 
the  bearings  of  archaeology  on  Palestinian  customs  and  beliefs, 
that  had  largely  changed  the  point  of  view  of  thinkers  towards 
religious  doctrines  and  beliefs.  As  a  genuine  scholar,  Dr.  Ward 
faced  the  conflict  thus  aroused  between  established  tradition  and 
the  postulates  of  scientific  activity  boldly  and  frankly.  He 
solved  the  problem  for  himself,  and  in  the  autobiography  of  his 
own  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  sets  down  the  solution  for 
others.  The  book  is  a  reflection  of  the  man  as  he  appeared  to 
those  who  were  brought  into  association  with  him — intensely 
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sympathetic  with  all  earnest  efforts,  whether  in  the  field  of 
scholarship  or  public  service,  excessively  modest  in  the  estimate 
of  his  own  achievements,  while  generous  towards  those  of  his 
colleagues,  always  ready  to  give  his  time  and  strength  to  any 
good  cause,  having  a  broad  grasp  of  any  subject  in  which  he 
became  interested,  keen  in  his  interpretation  of  scientific  material 
and  always  fertile  in  thought. 

Material  for  this  sketch  was  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
Dr.  Ward's  sister,  Miss  Susan  Hayes  Ward,  to  whom  I  beg  ie 
express  my  deep  obligation. 
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Indra  as  God  of  Fertility. — By  E.  WASHBUBN  HOPKINS,  Profes- 
sor in  Yale  University. 

During  the  drought  and  famine  which  accompanied  the  out- 
break of  plague  in  India  in  1896-1897  the  peasants  of  the  Ganges 
valley  lived  in  the  hope  that  'Indra  would  send  rain,'  and 
further  west,  at  Ahmedabad,  the  local  priests  circumambulated 
the  city  hymning  the  same  desire  in  more  orthodox  form.  For 
to  the  peasant  Indra  has  lost  his  ancient  personality  and  is 
vaguely  conceived  as  a  god  somehow  connected  with  Siva,  but 
his  essential  character  persists  and  as  a  divinity  of  rain  and 
fertility  he  is  even  to-day  potent  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Hindu. 

There  is  something  that  appeals  to  our  imagination  also  in  the 
realization  that  this  god,  who  is  older  than  Brahman,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  still  has  his  worshipers.  No  other  god,  unless  it  be 
the  rather  impersonal  Heaven  of  the  Chinese,  has  been  revered 
with  uninterrupted  devotion  for  so  many  centuries.  The  gods 
of  Egypt  and  Babylon  were  born  earlier  perhaps,  but  they  all 
died  long  ago.  Indra,  worshiped  to-day,  was  already  a  notable 
god  fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  con- 
temporaries, Varuna,  Mitra,  and  the  'healing'  Twins,  who  cor^- 
respond  to  the  Dioskouroi,  have  long  since  vanished  from  the 
mind  of  the  people.  But  Indra  perdures,  at  least  as  giver  of 
rain. 

Outside  of  India,  this  god,  under  the  name  Indra  or  Andra 
(possibly  connected  with  Anglo-Saxon  eni,  'giant')  was  recog- 
nized as  a  demon  so  important  that  he  stands  third  in  the  list  of 
evil  spirits  opposed  to  the  good  powers  of  the  Zoroastrian,  his 
only  superiors  being  the  Evil  One  himself  and  the  Corpse-demon. 

In  my  Epic  Mythology  I  have  pointed  out  that  Indra  in  epic 
literature  is  a  god  of  fertility  as  well  as  a  god  of  battles.  The 
feast  of  Indra,  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  wet  season  (cf. 
BS.  43),  is  a  stated  festival,  not,  as  later,  a  celebration  of  a  vic- 
tory, in  which  a  pole  gaudily  decked  is  set  up  as  the  central 
object  of  a  popular  merry-making.  Indra  is  the  'crop-con- 
troller,' pdkasdsana  (misunderstood  of  course  as  'controller  of 
Paka'  and  interpreted  in  terms  of  war  as  conqueror) .  All  grain 
that  springs  up  without  cultivation  is  called  grain  raised  by 
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Indra.  He  is  'lord  of  the  water-givers  (clouds).'  The  expres- 
sion 'when  it  rains'  is  indifferently  'when  the  god  rains'  or 
'when  Vasava  (Indra)  rains.'  When  a  categorical  answer  is 
demanded  to  the  question  'What  is  the  especial  business  of 
Indra?',  the  answer  is  not  'to  lead  the  gods  to  battle'  but  'to 
bestow  energy,  children,  and  happiness'  (op.  cit.'p.  123  f.). 

The  bestowal  of  energy  and  of  children  is  a  function  of  Indra, 
noticed  as  early  as  the  Rig- Veda,  to  which  I  called  attention 
in  this  JOURNAL  twenty-one  years  ago;  but  its  importance  has 
been  practically  ignored  since  then,  as  it  was  in  previous  discus- 
sions of  the  god's  character.  Ludwig,  for  example,  in  his 
resume  did  not  even  allude  to  it.  Nevertheless,  if  we  consider 
the  persistence  of  this  trait  through  the  native  literature,  it  can- 
not be  relegated  to  a  subsidiary  place,  as  if  fertility-giving  were 
a  late-developed  attribute  of  a  panergetes  or  visvakarman  god, 
though  this  title  is  given  him  in  the  Big- Veda. 

To  resume  the  study  of  Indra  in  post-Vedic  works,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  law-book  of  Manu  recognizes  him  only  as  a  god 
of  power  who  'rains  for  four  months.'  His  wife,  according  to 
Paraskara  (2.  17.  9),  is  Sita,  that  is,  the  personified  furrow  (not 
Savitri,  as  native  tradition  has  it).  The  sacrifice  to  Indra  is 
here  conjoined  with  that  to  (the  fertile  field)  Urvara,  also  called 
Sita,  and  to  Bhiiti,  personified  Prosperity,  the  offerings  being 
of  rice  and  barley.  Baudhayana  (3.  3)  agrees  with  the  epic  in 
recognizing  all  wild  plant  life  as  produced  by  Indra.  Several 
plants  are  called  especially  by  his  name.  An  early  example  is 
that  of  the  adara-plants  known  as  ' Indra 's  might'  (SB.  14.  1. 
2.  12).  In  the  Sautramam  (ib.  12.  7.  1)  the  meaning  of  the 
legend  that  plants  and  virile  forces  come  from  his  body  is  that 
he  produces  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned.  He  is  here  the 
'giver  of  life.'  The  he-goat  and  barley,  with  jujubes,  the  ram 
and  '  Indra-grain '  were  the  first  products  of  his  virya  (virile 
or  vital  power)  ;  afterwards  came  the  bull,  horse,  mule,  ass,  etc., 
till  Indra  lay  exhausted  and  the  gods  said,  'He  was  the  best 
of  us ;  let  us  cure  him. '  Here  too  the  bull  is  represented  as  the 
one  animal  especially  sacred  to  Indra.  These  peculiarly  virile 
animals,  goat,  ram,  and  bull  reflect  best  the  virya  of  the  god, 
whose  virtus  to  be  sure  is  bravery  but  more  essentially  is  virility. 
'The  Earth,  whose  bull  is  Indra'  (AV.  12.  1.  6),  is  a  distinct 
allusion  to  the  fructification  of  earth  through  the  god.  That  the 
god  is  the  rain-god  may  be  surmised  even  from  the  fact  that 
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both  in  epic  and  legal  literature  the  rainbow  is  called  the  'bow 
of  Indra.'  Also  the  'net  of  Indra,'  which  in  the  epic  is 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  magic  weapon,  is  perhaps  in  its  earlier 
appearance,  where  it  encircles  all  men  with  darkness  (AV.  8.  8. 
8),  nothing  more  than  fog  or  mist.  Indra 's  'arrows'  or  darts 
are  rain  (e.  g.  Par.  GS.  3.  15.  18). 

The  appeal,  'Do  not  forsake  us,  Indra,'  is  one  offered  at  the 
ceremony  of  first-fruits  and  is  followed  by  the  marking  of  the 
cattle,  also  associated  with  the  same  god  (&GS.  3.  8).  But  more 
than  this,  in  sympathy  with  the  whole  conception  of  the  Indra 
of  every-day  life,  the  sky  is  said  to  become  pregnant  with  Indra 
and  (at  a  certain  time)  the  householder's  wife  is  addressed  with 
the  words,  '  (As)  Indra  puts  the  embryo  in  the  cow,  (so)  do 
thou  conceive'  (Hiran.  GS.  1.  7.  5).  He  is  one  of  the  gods  who 
assure  the  birth  of  a  male  child  (SGS.  1.  17).  Indra  granted  to 
women  the  boon  of  having  children  (elaboration  of  the  story 
that  they  assumed  his  guilt  when  he  slew  the  son  of  Tvastr,  Vas. 
5.7).  As  was  to  be  expected  from  a  god  of  fertility,  Indra  shows 
his  power  in  the  human  race  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  world. 
He  gives  children  and  crops.  When  others  are  associated  with 
him,  for  he  is  by  no  means  unique  in  this  regard,  it  is  profitable 
to  study  the  group.  For  example,  when  the  plow  is  first  started, 
there  is  a  group  of  spirits  to  whom  sacrifice  should  be  made  to 
insure  a  good  harvest.  The  group  consists  first  of  all  of  Indra ; 
then  of  his  companion  spirits,  the  Maruts ;  then  of  his  epic  double, 
Parjanya;  then  of  the  Asani,  the  personified  lightning-bolt  of 
Indra;  and  finally  of  the  genius  of  getting  (and  begetting), 
Bhaga,  who  in  the  Rig-Veda  is  synonymous  with  Indra  (see 
below).  At  the  same  time  sacrifice  is  made  to  other  rural  dei- 
ties, such  as  the  Furrow  (Sita;  Gobh.  GS.  4.  4.  28).  In  short, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  to  the  householder  of  the  age 
immediately  following  that  called  Vedic,  Indra  is  virtually  a 
god  of  fertility  and  nothing  more. 

The  Vedic  period  differs  only  in  this,  that  while  it  presents 
Indra  as  god  of  fertility  it  dwells  also  upon  his  warlike,  crush- 
ing power,  so  that  he  is  invoked  not  only  to  give  fertility  and 
virility,  but  to  destroy  it  in  the  case  of  enemies  (e.  g.  AV.  6. 
138.  2).  Instances  of  the  former  abound.  Thus  in  the  magic- 
mongering  Atharva,  to  back  up  a  charm  magically  potent  to 
produce  virility  through  an  herb,  Indra  is  invoked  with  the 
words,  '0  Indra,  controller  of  bodies,  put  virility  into  him' 
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(AV.  4.  4.  4).  Or,  to  get  a  wife,  a  man  entreats  Indra,  to  pro- 
cure a  wife  for  him  with  his  golden  hook,  which  drags  in  all 
sorts  of  good  things  (as  in  the  Eig-Veda),  while,  conversely, 
Indra  is  also  invoked  to  provide  a  husband  for  a  girl  (ib.  2. 
36.  6.).  He  is  entreated  as  giver  of  virility  to  bestow  the  power 
of  the  goat,  the  ram,  and  the  bull;  and  as  giver  of  power  he 
also  bestows  long  life  and  puts  power  into  the  plants  (e.  g. 
AY.  4.  19.  8).  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  this  hangs 
together  with  the  fact  that  Indra  is  regent  of  the  early  spring 
(Indranaksatra  is  Phalguni,  SB.  2.  1.  2.  11),  when  weddings  are 
in  order  (AV.  14.  1.  13 ;  possibly,  as  Hillebrandt  suggests,  with 
the  belief  that  Indra  is  son  of  the  New  Year,  ib.  3.  10.  13). 

In  the  Eig-Veda,  Indra  is  the  close  companion  of  the  rain- 
gods  who  cannot  represent  the  occasional  showers  of  winter  but, 
with  accompaniment  of  lightning  and  storm,  portray  or  are 
the  storms  of  summer,  as  their  sire,  the  later  Siva,  Vedic  Eudra, 
is  also  god  of  summer-time.  Several  books  call  him  especially 
marutvat  and  marudgana,  even  when  Indra  is  not  particularly 
invoked  along  with  the  Maruts.  It  is  only  the  inner  similarity 
which  has  united  these  originally  separate  elements.  Indra  had 
at  first  nothing  to  do  with  the  Maruts,  who  belong  to  Eudra ;  but 
they  and  their  acts  are  so  Indra-like  that  even  the  phraseology 
employed  to  describe  them  is  that  employed  to  describe  the  god 
who  has  adopted  them. 

As  dhunir  munir  va(iva)  describes  them  (7.  56.  8),  so  Indra 
is  addressed,  'A  storm  god,  thou  (dhunir  Indra}  hast  let  out 
the  stormy  waters  which  are  like  rivers'  (sird,  as  in  4.  19.  8;  10. 
49.  9).  Indra  here  expressly  lets  out  stormy  waters  which 
are  (not  rivers  but)  'like  rivers'  (1.  174.  9).  These  are  the 
waters  referred  to  as  devls,  svarvatls,  'heavenly'  (1.  173.  8;  3. 
32.  6 ;  5.  2.  11 ;  8.  40.  10  f. ;  cf.  10.  63.  15) .  In  the  last  passage, 
Indra  and  the  Maruts  together  are  invoked  for  weal  in  respect 
to  the  waters  in  the  heavenly,  svarvati,  place,  and  for  weal  in 
begetting  sons.  He  is  the  virile  one  (or  ram,  vrsni}  who  leads 
this  herd  of  Maruts  and  wins  the  waters  for  man  and  storms 
out  the  '  cows '  for  them.  When  he  gets  excited  not  even  heaven 
and  earth  together  can  overpower  him  (1.  10.  2,  8).  He  goes 
between  them  in  the  atmosphere  what  time  he  seizes  the  wealth 
of  the  hills  (1.  51.  2).  Now  the  Maruts  themselves  fly  over  the 
ridges  of  the  hills  and  are  evidently  givers  of  cloud-water,  since 
they  darken  the  sky  and  flood  the  earth  along  with  '  water-bring- 
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ing  Parjanya'  (1.  38.  8  f.;  5.  58.  3;  8.  46.  18,  vrstim  junanti- 
etc.).  In  these  passages  they  are  said  to  urge  on  and  let  out 
the  rain.  They  are  themselves  the  'bulls  of  the  sky'  and  they 
let  the  water  stream  from  the  sky  as  they  are  entreated,  in  the 
very  words  addressed  to  Indra,  for  seed  and  children  (tokdm 
pusyema  tdnayam  (1.  64.  6  and  14;  see  below).  Like  Indra. 
the  Maruts  in  the  first  passage  are  like  lions  and  elephants  in 
their  roaring  and  fury,  and  they  are  said  to  bring  out,  as  it 
were,  a  strong  horse  mihe,  to  let  out  water,  an  expression  we 
shall  meet  again  used  of  Indra. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  negligible  fact  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
Indra  is  entreated  to  let  out  the  waters,  'life-giving,  Marut- 
accompanied'  (1.  80.  4).  The  poet  who  says  this  was  thinking 
of  the  waters  just  described  given  by  the  Maruts  and  says  at  the 
same  time  that  Indra  blows  the  dragon  from  the  sky  as  well  as 
from  the  earth,  vrtrdm  jaghantha  nir  divah:  marutvatlr  apdh. 
It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  Indra  in  the  Rig- Veda  is 
not  a  giver  of  rain  or  to  confine  the  possible  cases  where  he 
gives  rain  to  the  passages  where  rain  is  mentioned  by  its  prose 
name.  'Marut-accompanied  water'  is  rain,  as  a  dozen  passages 
prove.  Like  Indra,  the  Maruts  also  'split  the  rock'  (parvatam, 
1.  85.  10)  and  pierce  the  demons  with  lightning  (1.  86.  9).  The 
sustenance  which  they  stream  to  man  is  called  is  (as  is  that 
of  Indra).  They  rend  the  hills;  they  dance  and  sing  (2.  34.  8; 
5.  52.  9,  12)  ;  he  and  they  bestow  cattle,  horses,  cars,  heroes,  per- 
haps gold  (3.  30.  20;  5.  57.  7).  As  bulls  they  make  tremble 
mountains,  earth,  and  trees,  yet  bring  healing  waters  as  medi- 
cine for  ills  (8.  20.  5  f.).  They  are  said  to  be  'in  close  con- 
nection with  Indra'  (sdmmisld  indre,  1.  166.  11).  The  sap  or 
sustenance,  is,  which  Indra  'found  in  the  endless  stone'  is  iden- 
tical with  the  'treasure  of  the  sky'  (1.  130.  3)  and  is  one  with 
the  i?  distributed  by  the  Maruts  (above).  This  treasure,  nidhi, 
is  then  again  the  divah,  kosali  ('treasure  of  the  sky')  mentioned 
as  having  been  found  by  the  Maruts,  when  they  'loosen  Par- 
janya' and  send  the  treasure  of  rain  to  earth  (5.  53.  6).  Thus 
at  all  points  the  activity  of  the  Maruts  agrees  with  that  of 
Indra.  The  treasure  is  rain,1  rain  is  the  sap  or  sustenance,  the 
sustenance  is  sent  by  Indra  and  by  the  Maruts.  Moreover,  the 
dragon  'stems  the  sky'  before  being  slain  by  Indra,  whose  bolt 

1  In  10.  42.  2,  7,  Indra  himself  as  treasure  gives  grain  and  cows. 
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makes  the  two  worlds  shudder  with  its  loud  sound  (2.  11.  9), 
where  the  same  word  is  used  to  describe  the  sound  as  is  used 
of  Parjanya  when  thundering  (Mnikradat  standyan,  5.  83.  9). 
So  of  Indra  it  is  said,  as  of  the  Maruts  (above),  that  he  sends 
gifts  of  horses  and  cows  when  he  thunders  (standyan,  6.  44. 
12).  Compare  (8.  6.  40),  'The  bull  with  the  bolt  has  roared 
in  the  sky,'  of  Indra  thundering.  For,  though  an  atmospheric 
god,  as  is  shown  by  his  thunder  and  the  bluster  which  'makes 
the  woods  roar'  (1.  54.  5),  he  yet  'touches  the  sky'  (1.  23. 
2),  as  he  rushes  along  with  the  Wind-god,  whose  close  compan- 
ion he  is.  Thus  it  is  with  Wind  that  Indra  conquers  (4.  21.  4) 
and  hence  he  shares  the  morning-sacrifice  with  Wind  (4.  46-48 ; 
cf.  7.  90.  6).  The  two  are  invoked  together  (1.  2.  4;  135.  7), 
and  it  is  with  the  horses  of  Wind  that  Indra  brings  death  to 
Susna  (1.  175.  4).  Indra  'yokes  the  two  horses  of  the  Wind- 
god,'  as  if  to  imply  that  Indra 's  two  steeds  were  identical  with 
the  winds  (10.  22.  4),  as  is  actually  stated  in  Val.  2.  8:  'With 
the  horses  of  the  Wind  thou  puttest  to  silence  the  demons  and 
goest  about  the  bright  sky.'  Hence  it  is  that  Indra  is  said  to 
'extend  the  rain  as  if  from  the  sky'  (8.  12.  6).  The  frequent 
adverb  'down'  is  also  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  his  send- 
ing, though  this  might  apply  to  the  downward  course  of  rivers 
as  well  as  of  rain.  Yet  8.  54.  8  is  significant :  'Let  thy  constant 
favor  drip  down'  (ni  tosaya),  alluding  to  the  sap  (rain)  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  verse.  Indra  climbs  on  the  back  of  the 
tottering  demon  and  hews  downward  at  him  with  his  bolt,  and 
this  too  may  be  more  than  the  downward  stroke  of  any  bestrid- 
ing victor.  It  seems  to  imply,  with  the  many  parallel  cases  of 
'smiting  down'  (1.  80.  5;  2.  17.  5 ;  5.  29.  4;  etc.),  what  is 
explicitly  said  in  3.  31.  8:  'From  the  sky  shining'  .he  frees  his 
friends  from  shame.  For  such  explicit  statements  are  not  iso- 
lated: 'High  in  air  he  stood  and  then  cast  his  bolt  at  Vrtra; 
clothed  in  mist  he  attacked  him  and  sharp  was  his  weapon, '  fol- 
lowed by  the  invocation,  'Cast  down  from  the  sky  above,  O 
Indra,  the  stone  wherewith  thou  joying  wilt  burn  the  foe ;  for 
the  getting  of  seed  and  many  children  and  cows  make  us  thy 
party'  (2.  30.  3,  5;  6.  44.  18).  Indra  is  the  'celestial  giver  of 
cows,'  divaksas  (3.  30.  21),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  (virtually 
identical)  word  dyuksa  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  5.  39. 
2,  'Bring  us,  O  Indra,  whatever  thou  thinkest  desirable  in 
heaven'  (alternative,  'brilliant').  Like  the  Maruts  (above) 
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Indra  is  frequently  described  as  the  'dancer'  or  dancing  god 
(1.130.7;  2.22.4;  etc.),  who  'joys  in  the  seat  of  the  sun'  and 
drinks  Soma  as  soon  as  he  is  born,  in  the  highest  heaven  (3.  32. 
10;  34.  7;  51.  3  f.).  A  more  than  usually  brilliant  description 
of  him,  which  accords  ill  with  the  interpretation  that  he  is  a 
giant  of  the  mountains  of  earth,  says  that  Indra  '  is  the  dancing 
god  who,  clothed  in  perfumed  garments,  golden-cheeked  rides  on 
his  golden  car'  (6.  29.  2  f.),  as  the  Maruts  are  clothed  (5.  55. 
6)  and  otherwise  appear  in  the  same  golden  glory. 

It  is  now  time  to  make  the  application  of  these  data.  Profes- 
sor Hillebrandt,  whose  thesis  is  that  Indra 's  sphere  of  activity 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  Maruts,  the  latter  operat- 
ing in  summer  and  Indra  in  spring  or  when  the  winter  begins 
to  pass,  has  endeavored  to  offset  the  community  of  Indra  and 
the  Maruts  by  showing  that  some  families  do  not  invoke  the 
Maruts  and  Indra  together  (as  one  group)  so  often  as  do  other 
families.  But  this  is  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomena, 
which  show  that  in  all  the  points  enumerated  above  the  field  of 
activity  and  process  of  accomplishment  are  identical.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  separate  Indra  and  the  Maruts  as  represent- 
ing activities  belonging  to  different  times  of  the  year.  The  only 
point  which  could  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  clan  does  not 
besing  Indra  and  the  Maruts  conjointly  (though  there  is  no  such 
clan)  is  that  some  clans  have  seen  that  the  two  divinities  (Marut 
and  Indra)  are  practically  one  in  their  performances  and  some 
have  refused  to  see  it  or  have  refused  to  bend  to  the  syncretistic 
tendency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  clan  omits  to  conjoin  them ; 
only  some  clans  join  them  more  closely  and  speak  of  the  union 
more  often,  either  in  action  or  at  sacrifice.  If,  as  Hillebrandt 
thinks,  the  Maruts  are  in  origin  Manes,  there  may  have  been  good 
reason  for  the  unwillingness  of  some  and  the  willingness  of 
others  to  associate  Indra  with  them  or  them  with  Indra.  More 
important  than  the  relative  frequency  with  which  clans  more 
of  less  adverse  to  the  Indra-cult  admitted  him  and  the  Maruts  to 
a  joint  sacrifice  is  the  fact  that  Indra 's  own  home  clan,  the 
Kusikas,  fully  endorse  the  intimacy.  They  who  know  him  best, 
whose  pet  god  Indra  is,  are  the  very  ones  who  group  the  Maruts 
with  him.  Still  more  important  is  the  fact  that  apart  from  clan- 
predilection  the  description  of  even  the  clans  which  do  not 
favor  this  grouping  shows  (as  explained  above)  that  it  is  idle 
to  sunder  the  Maruts  as  summer-gods  from  Indra  as  late-winter 
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or  spring-god.  Even  the  Bharadvajas,  who  Hillebrandt  shows 
do  not  favor  the  sacrificial  community  of  the  two,  speak  several 
times  of  Indra  as  accompanied  by  the  Maruts  (6.  19.  11;  40.  5; 
47.  5).  They  admit  also  that  the  Maruts  strengthen  Indra  (6. 
17.  11),  and  their  identification  of  the  deva  ratha  with  Indra 's 
bolt  and  the  Maruts'  van  also  connects  them  closely  (6.  47.  28), 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  'Maruts'  van'  is  elsewhere 
apparently  identified  with  Indra 's  'sharp  weapon,'  the  bolt 
(8.96.9). 

Similarly,  the  Vasisthas,  though  rarely  uniting  Indra  and  the 
Maruts,  yet  show  full  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  if  one  has 
'Indra  and  the  Maruts'  as  his  helpers,  he  will  become  rich  in 
cows  (7.  32.  10),  and  they  pray  that  the  'accompanying  roar 
of  the  Maruts'  shall  encompass  Indra  as  he  comes  with  his  light- 
ning (7.  31.  8,  sahd  dyubhih;  for  the  roar,  cf.  2.  11.  7  f.).  Even 
the  Atris  speak  of  Indra  as  the  wise  seer  of  the  Maruts  (5.  29. 
1 )  and  the  Grtsamadas  at  least  group  the  Maruts  with  Indra  and 
Vayu  as  common  benefactors  (2.  11.  14).  Evidently  Indra,  how- 
ever apart  or  shared  be  his  victory,  is  recognized  everywhere 
as  coming  at  the  same  time  with  the  Maruts,  whose  'friend' 
he  is  (8.  36.  2,  as  apsujit;  cf.  ib.  76.  1  f.).  The  sdrdho  maru- 
tdm  rejoice  in  Indra  (ib.  15.  9),  whether  they  fight  with  him 
or  not,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Rig- Veda,  no  one 
opposing,  is  that  they  are  his  band,  gana,  that  Indra  gave  them 
a  share  of  Soma  (3.  35.  9),  and  that  all  beings  have  bent  before 
(yemire)  Indra  since  the  Marut  clans  have  bent  down  (niye- 
mire)  before  him  (8.  12.  29). 2  There  is  certainly  not  the  slight- 
est indication  that  they  are  active  in  different  seasons,  and  since 
Hillebrandt  admits  that  the  Rudra-Maruts  are  summer-time 
gods,  it  follows  that  Indra  is  a  god  of  the  same  season,  even  if 
the  phenomena  accompanying  both,  driving  winds,  rending 
lightning,  loosening  the  waters  and  'cows,'  shaking  the  hills, 
and  roaring  'music,'  were  not  identical. 

As  Indra  stands  in  the  air,  so  he  is  represented  as  'blowing 
the  great  snake  (the  dragon)  out  of  the  air'  (atmosphere,  nir 
antdriksdt,  8.  3.  20)  and  as  'shooting  from  the  sky'  (10.  89. 
12).  Rain  is  his  herd  (10.  23.  4).  The  waters  which  he  lets 
out  come  up  'from  the  south  day  after  day,  going  without 
cessation  to  their  goal,'  and  it  is  these  monsoon-waters  which 

-  Compare  8.  89.  2 ;    98.  3. 
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Indra  collects  and  gives  as  his  unceasing  gift  (6.  32.  5).  His 
bolt  is  variously  represented  as  a  stone  or  a  club  of  a  hundred 
knots  or  an  arrow  or  a  spear  or  simply  as  a  missile.  It  light- 
ens, it  burns,  it  smashes  down,  it  gleams  as  a  hot  bolt — and  yet 
the  modern  mythologist  believes  that  it  is  'only  a  club'  and  a 
club  does  not  imply  a  bolt  of  lightning  !3  As  a  clinching  argu- 
ment we  are  reminded  that  Mithra  also  carries  a  club  and  Jupi- 
ter with  his  bolt  is  not  a  rain-god!  Surely  'Zeus  rains,'  and 
Jupiter  Pluvialis,  also  Elicius  (cf.  aquaelicium] ,  gives  rain.  As 
for  Mithra,  his  own  hymn  says  that  he  'makes  the  waters  flow 
and  the  plants  grow.'  Mithra  too  has  a  club  with  a  hundred 
edges  and  with  it  he  '  smites  the  Daevas, '  while  with  his  arrows 
he  lets  out  water.  So  Mithra  and  Jupiter  both  show  what  a 
club  as  a  bolt  may  do.4 

Before  Fire  became  a  mere  sacrificial  horse,  burdened  with  a 
load  of  offerings,  he  was  an  averter  of  demons,  a  function  still 
retained  in  the  Rig- Veda:  'Burn,  O  Agni,  all  the  demons;  pro- 
tect us  from  the  curse'  (1.  76.  3).  In  the  same  way  Indra  is 
'begotten  as  demon-slayer';  he  smites  the  demons  or  burns 
them  with  his  missile  (1.  129.  11;  6.  18.  10,  heti),  as  he  burns 
the  foe  or  'burns  down  on  high  the  dasyus  out  of  heaven'  (6. 
22.  8;  1.  33.  4,  7),  so  that  he  appears  to  be  lightning  itself 
(divyevasdnir  jahi,  1.  176.  3).  Of  course,  Indra  is  not  light- 
ning, but  when  he  is  asked  to  'burn  demons  as  fire  burns  wood' 
(6.  18.  10),  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  poet  is  right  in  saying 
that  he  is  like  lightning.  The  use  of  stone  and  metal  as  synony- 
mous with  missile  and  arrow  seems  to  bar  out  the  suggestion 
that  Indra 's  normal  weapon  might  be  burning  sun-beams,  though 
he  may  employ  them  (8.  12.  9)5  when  he  becomes  so  great 

3  asdnim  tdpistham  .  .  tdpusim  lietim  (3.  30.  16  f.)  ;  §drvd  (2.  12.  10); 
tanyatum  =  vdjram  (1.  52.  6);  asdnim  (1.  54.  4);  'thou  who  begottest 
gleaming  lightnings  from  the  sky,'  didyuto  divah,  (2.  13.  7),  etc.,  etc. 
Compare  1.  52.  15,  the  edged  club,  bhrstimdta  vadhena;  of  metal  (1.  80. 
12);  srlcdm  pavim  (10.  180.  2). 

*When  Tibullus  says  arida  nee  Pluvio  supplicat  herba  lovi  (1.  7),  he 
means  that  in  Italy  the  dry  vegetation  begs  Jupiter  for  rain.  Apropos 
of  this,  Pausanias  says  that  there  was  an  (Attic)  'statue  of  Earth  beseech- 
ing Zeus  to  rain.' 

8 In  the  same  hymn  (8.  12.  30)  Indra  is  said  to  'hold  the  sun  in  the 
sky,'  which  opposes  the  idea  that  the  poet  regards  him  as  one  with  the 
sun.  In  10.  171.  4,  Indra  even  transports  the  sun  across  the  sky.  Yet  the 
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that  he  is  regarded  as  like  Agni  or  the  sun,  or  even  as  begetting 
the  sun.  In  1.  133,  a  priest  is  employed  in  'burning  away'  the 
various  'un-Indra  demons'  and  invokes  Indra  as  'stone-holder' 
to  'smash'  them,  obviously  not  with  sun-beams  but  with  that 
bolt,  'like  a  sharp  knife,'  with  which  'as  with  an  axe'  he 
breaks  down  trees  (1.  130.  4;  cf.  10.  73.  8,  'upturns  the  trees'). 

Indra  indubitably  lets  out  rivers,  but  this  is  no  argument 
against  his  letting  out  rain.  Varuna  also  'goes  over  earth' 
(10.  75.  2)  when  he  'lets  out  the  rivers.'  Varuna  too  'let  out 
the  floods  of  rivers'  (7.  87.  1),  though  he  and  Mitra  also  let  out 
rain  (5.  63.  If.).  When  therefore  Indra  is  said  to  let  out  rivers 
and  to  dig  a  path  for  them  (10.  89.  7,  etc.),  it  no  more  implies 
that  he  is  not  a  giver  of  rain  also  than,  when  Varuna  is  said  to 
let  out  rivers,  this  god  by  implication  is  restricted  to  river-free- 
ing. Indra 's  strength  is  collected  'in  the  sky'  (1.  80.  13)  and 
his  'metal  stone'  (bolt)  is  hurled  'from  the  sky'  (1.121.9). 

That  food  is  implicit  in  the  rain  and  sap  appears  to  be  the 
case  from  the  way  in  which  the  'swelling  of  the  sap'  is  con- 
nected with  invocation  for  food.  Thus  Indra  is  besought  to 
'make  visible  the  sun,  penetrate  to  the  cows  (or  food-strength) 
and  (at  this  time)  to  make  the  sap  swell'  (6.  17.  2-3 ;  cf.  8.  103. 
5  and  10.  74.  4,  of  worshipers  who  wish  to  pierce  to  the  cows  or 
cow-stall).  The  swelling  is  obviously  of  the  cloud-sap  when  it 
is  said  that  the  bull  of  the  Asvins,  the  cloud  (megha),  swelled 
(1.  181.  8)  and  apparently  of  Indra 's  waters  when  the  god  is 
represented  as  rushing  like  the  wind,  and  the  (his)  waters  swell 
and  he  is  then  described  as  'the  only  one  among  the  gods  who 
divides  with  mortals'  (dayase,  7.  23.  4-5;  cf.  10.  147.  5,  as  'dis- 
tributor'). So  Indra  is  'distributor  of  food,  lord  of  people, 
king  of  the  world'  (6.  36.  1-4).  The  full  expression  'let  swell 
the  sap'  is  peculiarly  Indra 's  (1.  63.  8),  'let  the  sundry  kinds 
of  strength-giving  sap  swell  like  water'  (perhaps,  with  Ludwig, 
of  earthly  food)  ;  so  of  Indra  or  of  his  Maruts  is  used  the  phrase 

explanation  of  8.  12.  9,  though  it  is  here  said  that  he  has  grown  great  when 
he  burns  with  the  sun's  rays,  may  be  that  Indra  operates  in  general  with 
the  sun 's  rays  on  the  principle  of  the  Sruti  given  by  Sayana  at  7.  36.  1 : 
'Parjanya  rains  with  the  sun's  rays'  (see  below).  For  Indra  as  one  with 
the  sun,  compare  4.  23.  6  and  8.  93.  4.  Such  cases  appear  to  belong  to  the 
later  not  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Eig-Veda,  new  creations,  not  remnants 
of  an  older  belief,  as  they  should  be,  were  Indra  first  the  sun. 
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dhuksdsva  pipyusim  isam  (8.  13.  25)  ;  isam  jaritre  nadyo  nd 
plpeli  (Indra,  4.  16.  21;  cf.  6.  35.  4)  ;  of  Maruts,  dhuksdnta  pip- 
yuslm  team,  'milk  out  the  rich  sap'  (8.  7.  3).6 

Indra  in  1.  57.  6  shatters  the  'great  rock'  when  he  lets  out  the 
waters,  and  in  6.  17.  5  he  moves  from  its  place  the  'great  rock 
which  surrounds  the  cows.'  In  this  parallel,  not  to  speak  of  the 
neighboring  1.  56.  6,  in  which  Indra  rends  apart  the  pdsyd  of 
Vrtra  (which,  pace  Oldenberg,  seems  to  be  stone-work),  the 
cows  appear  to  be  the  waters  for  which  men  long  to  break  open 
'the  stall  full  of  cows'  (10.  74.  4;  but  cf.  Oldenberg,  ZDMG. 
55.  316  f.).  At  any  rate,  we  have  here  an  example  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  Indra  as  still  a  physical  phenomenon  operating  with 
metaphorical  cows  as  contrasted  with  a  spiritual  victor-god  who, 
as  in  the  'cow-getting'  of  10.  38.  1,  is  virtually  a  god  of  battles 
assisting  a  cow-raider  (cf.  gosuyudh)  to  carry  off  his  neighbor's 
cattle.  That  '  cows '  always  are  bossies  in  the  Rig- Veda  is  impos- 
sible. In  whatever  way  such  remarks  as  that  above  concern- 
ing Indra 's  activity  in  removing  the  rock  round  the  cows  may 
be  interpreted,  the  cows  are  not  domestic  cattle,  as  they  are  when 
a  real  cow-stall  is  mentioned  (1.  191.  4,  etc.).  In  5.  30.  4,  for 
example,  the  cows  found  by  Indra  are  not  cattle  and  the  rock 
he  rends  is  probably  the  same  rock  as  that  above,  or  that  of  ib. 
45.  1.  In  the  light  of  the  constant  statement  that  the  dragon 
encompasses  waters,  how  can  the  expression,  'I  am  Indra;  I 
brought  out  cows  from  the  dragon'  (10.  48.  2)  be  set  aside  in 
favor  of  the  literal  interpretation? 

Through  persistent  weakening  of  the  original  meaning  the 
translators  of  Vedic  passages  ignore  some  significant  words  in 
connection  with  Indra.  The  etymology  of  megha,  'cloud,'  as 
water-giver  is  known  to  be  from  mih  ('mingo' ;  cf.  mihe  above). 
The  verb  in  its  later  form  mih  is  common  enough,  but  in  its  older 
form,  and  thereby  conserving  its  earlier  meaning  of  letting  out 
water,  it  is  used  only  of  the  raining-down  Maruts  and  of  raining- 
down  Indra  (nimeghamdna,  'day  by  day  as  thou  pourest  down 
rain  thou  assumest  strength,'  8.  4.  10;  of  the  Maruts,  2.  34. 
13,  'raining  down  with  power').  The  weaker  root  appears  in 

6  In  2.  27.  14  f.,  following  an  invocation  to  Indra  it  is  said:  'for  him 
two  worlds  swell  the  rain  from  heaven  .  .  both  worlds  he  goes  conquering.' 
On  account  of  5.  37.  4,  it  is  doubtful  what  the  original  construction  and 
reference  may  have  been  (Ludwig  omits  'Indra'). 
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the  standing  sense  of  'spending,'  and  so  'generous,'  'merci- 
ful,' and  in  this  weaker  sense  applies  to  sundry  gods.  Again 
it  is  significant  that  the  word  mehdna,  translated  'in  a  stream' 
and  so  'abundantly,'  may  really  be  taken  literally,  'with  rain.' 
So  5.  38.  3,  Indra 's  powers  (Maruts?)  'follow  his  wish  with 
rain';  ib.  39.  1,  'give  us  the  two  hands  full  of  that  blessing 
which  you  bestow  with  rain'  (i.  e.  in  streams).  The  gift  or 
blessing  here  can  be  no  other  blessing  than  that  usually  expected 
of  Indra.  In  8.  63.  12,  the  companions  of  Indra,  the  Rudras, 
are  said  to  be  present  with  rain,  mehdna.  Only  in  the  ddnastuti 
of  8.  4.  21  is  it  probable  that  the  weaker  sense,  'abundantly,' 
is  to  be  accepted.  Indra  is  mehdndvat  in  3.  49.  3,  '  der  reichlich 
regen  stromende,'  as  Ludwig  rightly  translates  (PW.  'reichlich 
spendeud';  2.  24.  10,  of  Brhaspati,  the  priestly  form  of  Indra). 
It  is  at  least  curious  that,  if  the  word  is  rightly  rendered  only 
in  its  secondary  sense  of  'giving  freely,'  it  should  be  confined, 
among  all  the  freely  giving  gods,  to  Indra  and  his  associates. 

A  word  here  also  regarding  another  derivative  of  this  root, 
mih,  '  rain '  or  '  mist. '  When  the  Maruts  in  8.  7.  4-5,  are  said  to 
make  the  mountain  and  the  rivers  bow  to  their  power,  they  'cast 
rain  and  make  the  hills  totter,'  vdpanti  Marut o  miham,  pro, 
vepayanti  pdrvatdn.  When  Indra  attacks  his  foe  he  is  said  to 
'cast  forth  dark  mihah  and  darkness'  (10.  73.  5).  Veiled  in  mih 
Indra  attacks  Vrtra  (2.  30.  3).  The  same  use  occurs  in  1.  79.  2, 
pdtanti  mihah,  perhaps  'rains  fall,  clouds  thunder'  ('es  fliegen 
die  dunstmassen, '  Ludwig).  The  Maruts  may  make  mist 
(miham  krnvanti,!.  38.7,  'windless'  in  this  instance).  Sayana, 
probably  correctly,  interprets  'the  child  of  mih,  long  and  broad, 
the  Maruts  urge  forth'  as  rain  (1.  37.  11).  The  verb  used  here 
is  that  employed  to  indicate  the  urging  or  stirring  forth  of  Indra 
himself  when  metaphorically  called  the  'treasure'  and  to  indi- 
cate the  activity  of  the  Maruts  in  sending  out  the  treasure  of 
the  sky,  or  rain  (5.  53.  6;  83.  8;  10.  42.  2).  The  same  phrase 
used  of  Indra 's  activity,  kosam  acucyavit  (8.  72.  8),  especially 
as  filled  out  with  divdh,  means  that  Indra  has  sent  rain  from  the 
sky  (poured  out  the  treasure-pot). 

Indra 's  'fiery  rain'  (or  mist)  may  be  dangerous  and  so  it 
is  not  strange  when  a  hymnist  begs  to  be  kept  safe  from  it  (3. 
31.  20).  Here  we  come  to  the  explanation  of  what  has  puzzled 
the  commentators,  how  Indra  can  be  said  to  slay  the  serpentine 
(undulating)  demon  Arbuda  with  coolness,  himena.  The  foes 
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of  Indra  include  not  only  the  dragon  or  great  snake  Vrtra,  but 
also  Susna  and  Arbuda.  The  former  is  called  a  child  of  the 
mist,  as  Vrtra  is  veiled  in  mist  as  well  as  Indra  (1.  32.  13 ;  5.  32. 
4)  and  as  his  regular  epithet  is  asusa,  'devouring,'  £usna  is 
most  reasonably  interpreted  (pace  the  euhemerists)  as  devour- 
ing drought.  Another  epithet,  kuyava,  'bad  harvest'  (barley), 
the  meaning  of  which  is  tolerably  certain  from  its  use  in  VS. 
18.  10  f.,  is  an  appellation  of  £usna  or  at  times  an  independent 
personality.  Indra  'tears  the  encircling  well-knotted  power 
of  the  drought-demon  (£usna)  from  the  sky'  (divas  pdri,  1.  121. 
10),  after  the  demon  had  left  the  people  no  food  (caused  a  fam- 
ine) and  so  slays  him,  the  great  demon,  Druh,  as  he  is  expressly 
called,  or,  as  elsewhere  stated,  the  'not  human'  adversary  (6. 
20.  4  f. ;  cf.  4.  28.  2  and  10.  22.  7,  14),  as  Indra  slays  all  who  are 
born  of  him.  Another  passage  says  expressly  that  Indra  'made 
flow  the  springs  restrained  by  the  season  through  killing  £usna, 
the  child  of  mist'  (5.  32.  2  f.).  That  Indra  is  said  to  have 
killed  this  demon  for  the  sake  of  his  devotee  Kutsa  Arjuneya 
is  on  a  par  with  the  fact  that  he  slays  the  eclipse-demon  for  the 
sake  of  his  devotee  Atri.  £usna's  'fortress'  is  the  same  'mov- 
able city,'  puram  carisnvdm  .  .  sdm  pinak  (8.  1.  28),  which  the 
later  Hindus  ascribe  to  the  Gandharvas.  In  some  passages 
Susna  even  exchanges  with  Vrtra.7  There  can  be  as  little  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  demoniac  nature  of  one  as  of  the  other.  What 
we  learn  from  Susna  is  that  Indra 's  foe  is  not  only  the  demon 
that  restrains  the  water  but  also  drought  itself.  Now  drought 
or  dryness  (as  susna  is)  is  slain  rather  by  rain  than  by  light- 
ning. Lightning  may  pierce  the  cloud  and  split  it,  so  that  it 
disgorges  water,  but  the  water  itself  destroys  the  dryness,  though 
the  processes  are  not  always  distinguished.  But  the  fact  that 
what  is  cool  and  wet  may  be  used  or  spoken  of  as  a  weapon  is 
of  importance  because  it  explains  how  Indra  'wounds  Arbuda 
with  coolness'  (8.  32.  26,  himend  'vidhyad  Arbudam).  Hille- 
brandt's  interpretation,  'in  the  winter,'  is  a  desperate  attempt 

7  Compare  Hillebrandt,  Ved.  Myth.  3,  p.  290.  Kuyava  as  epithet  of 
Susna  may  become  a  separate  demon  by  a  well-established  mythological 
tendency.  The  human  aspect  given  to  Kuyava  in  1.  104  is  quite  illusive. 
His  two  wives  'bathe  in  milk'  while  the  devout  mortal  cannot  even  get 
water  and  is  hungry.  The  mortal  prays  that  the  wives  of  the  demon  may 
be  destroyed  in  the  depth  of  his  local  river,  that  is,  that  Indra  may  send 
water  enough  to  drown  the  demon  crew. 
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to  annul  the  absurdity  of  a  sun-god  killing  with  cold  weather. 
But  the  use  of  himena  elsewhere  shows  that  it  is  not  winter  but 
coolness.  The  Asvins  regularly  employ  this  means  to  alleviate 
the  extreme  heat,  gharmd,  with  which  Atri  was  encompassed 
(e.  g.  8.  73.  3).  Consequently  Indra  may  well  be  said  to  destroy 
with  the  coolness  of  the  mist  and  darkness  and  rain  (above)  of 
his  approach  the  serpent  of  drought  and  dryness.8 

But  we  are  not  left  to  induction  in  regard  to  the  Vedic  view 
of  Indra.  One  would  think  from  the  utterances  of  those  who, 
like  Gruppe,  knowing  the  less  of  the  subject,  are  the  more  for- 
ward in  expressing  their  opinion,  that  it  was  actually  open  to 
question  whether  Indra  to  the  Vedic  poets  themselves  was  a  deity 
who  gave  rain.  Even  Bergaigne,  who,  despite  his  bias,  knew 
his  Big- Veda,  adjudges  worthy  of  only  a  negligent  note  the 
important  passage  in  4.  26.  2,  because  forsooth  not  Indra  but  a 
poet  is  speaking  (Bergaigne  2.  185).  Yet  here  we  have  an 
impersonator  who  poses  so  palpably  as  Indra  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  description  but  echoes  Vedic  expressions:  'I  gave  the 
earth  to  the  Aryan ;  I  (gave)  rain  to  the  devout  mortal ;  I  fetched 
the  sounding  waters ;  -  the  gods  followed  my  will ;  with  joy  I 
split  apart  the  nine  and  ninety  forts  of  Sambara.'  Very 
emphatic  this  ahdm,  no  other  than  I  (Indra)  gave  rain.  Com- 
pare (above),  Indra  'extends  the  rain  abroad  as  from  the  sky,' 
vrstim  prathdyan  (8.  12.  6).9  Indra  is  not,  like  Parjanya,  per- 
sonified rain-cloud ;  he  gives  rain,  Parjanya  is  rain.  The  Maruts 
rain  also,  as  servants  or  companions  of  Indra,  or  independently, 
themselves  pouring  down  rain.  He  who  is  a  general  fertility- 
daemon  gives  rain  as  one  of  his  functions. 

8  The   undulations    of   intense   heat   actually   appear   visible   in   the   air. 
Arbuda  is  arnavd,    'billowy.'     Indra  stamps  on  him  and  cuts  off  his  head 
in  other  passages  (arbuda  ••=.  arbudd;    1.  51.  6;    10.  67.  12).     There  is  no 
one  manner  of  slaying  demons.     Even  Vrtra,  who  swallows  the  waters,  is 
represented  as   swallowed  by  Indra,  perhaps  when  the   demon  is    '  asleep ' 
(3.  45.  2;    4.  17.  1;    19.  3;    10.  111.  9).     Vrtra  like  Indra  is  so  huge  that 
he  embraces  heaven  and  earth   (8.  6.  16  f.).     The  foes  of  Indra  use  his 
own  weapons  occasionally  (e.  g.  1.  80.  12  f.). 

9  Sambara 's  overthrow  is  invariably  attributed  to  Indra,  who  slays  him 
in  the  fortieth  autumn  in  the  mountains,  as  also  Indra  disperses  Eauhina 
with   his   bolt   as   he   climbs   the   sky   and   the   mountains   fear   his   power 
(2.  12.  11  f.),  here  as  'the  bull  of  seven  rays,'   an  epithet  that  has  worked 
back  to  him  from  the    'lord  of  power'     (4.  50.  4)    conception,  originally 
Agni  's. 
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Indra  is  a  growing  god  in  the  Big- Veda.  Belonging  originally 
to  the  Kusika  and  Gotama  clans,10  he  was  rather  reluctantly 
accepted  by  others,  but  chiefly  as  by  the  Bharadvajas  as  a  bat- 
tle-god. He  is  not  a  giant  of  the  mountains,  as  represented  by 
some  scholars,  but  a  cosmic  giant,  whose  greatness  surpasses  the 
sky-greatness  of  Varuna,  the  favorite  inherited  god  of  the 
Vasisthas.  He  not  only  encompasses  Varuna  as  sky,  but 
embraces  earth  and  sky  and  stretches  beyond  (1.  61.  9;  6.  30. 
If.),  the  first  crude  conception  of  an  all-god  expressed  material- 
istically as  an  all-embracing  god,  whose  rule  or  will  (as  declared 
in  the  verse  above)  the  gods  follow,  or,  as  said  elsewhere,  even 
Varuna  and  the  sun  follow  (1.  101.  3).11  The  'fist  of  Indra' 
is  a  term  applied  to  a  drum,  obviously  because  its  sound  resembles 
Indra 's  thunder,  not  because  it  indicates  size.  It  is  used  to 
frighten  away  demons  (6.  47.  30). 

In  these  different  aspects  of  fertility  Indra  as  giver  of  rain 
comes  nearest  to  the  Maruts  and  Parjanya  ('like  rainful  Par- 
janya,' 8.  6.  1).  He  thunders,  gives  rain,  casts  the  dragon  from 
the  air,  sends  a  sharp  and  gleaming  bolt  to  earth.  His  waters 
are  heavenly,  and  as  such  they  are  seven,  or  nine  and  ninety 
streams,  which  are  let  loose  not  only  for  man's  sake  but  for  the 
gods  (10.  104.  8).  At  the  same  time  he  indubitably  lets  out 
the  streams  of  earth  from  the  mountain,  as  no  mere  sun-god 
does.  His  relation  to  Soma  is  not  merely  that  of  the  god  drink- 
ing an  intoxicant  which  rouses  his  strength.  The  Soma-drops 
pouring  through  the  sieve  are  utilized  by  a  kind  of  sympathetic 
magic  to  induce  Indra  to  rain:  'Enter  into  thy  friend  (Indra), 
0  Soma,  and  let  rain  come  from  the  sky'  (9.  8.  7).  Indra  and 
Soma  are  thus  identified,12  as  (9.  5.  9)  Indra  is  identified  with 
the  lord  of  progeny  and  the  creative  Tvastr,  who  like  Indra  cre- 
ates all  things  and  gives  children  (2.  3.  9;  3.  55.  19). 

As  giver  of  rain  'from  the  sky'  Indra  is  united  with  Pusan, 
the  god  of  fertility  and  general  prosperity,  who,  like  other  Vedic 

10 1.  10.  11;  3.  30.  20;  42.  9;  50.  4;  4.  32.  9.  Compare  10.  43.  6, 
(Indra)  'embraced  one  clan  after  another.' 

"For  Indra 's  size  compare  e.  g.  1.  52.  14.  In  3.  32.  11  and  8.  4.  8  f., 
Indra  is  so  great  that  he  covers  earth  with  one  hip,  perhaps  thought  of 
here  as  a  god  enveloping  earth  with  rain,  after  his  angry  or  raging  form 
has  passed:  'his  gift  no  longer  rages'  (nd  dano  asya  rosati)  ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse  (10)  he  is  nim£gJiamanah,  'raining  down.' 

12  In  6.  39.  3  the  poet  gives  Soma  the  credit  for  Indra 's  acts. 
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gods,  has  been  interpreted  as  sun  and  as  moon  with  equal  suc- 
cess. But  a  more  intimate  relationship  than  that  of  rain-giver 
(3.  57.  2)  is  revealed  in  that  aspect  of  Indra  which  arrests  the 
attention  in  the  ritual  and  in  the  Rig- Veda  alike.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  later  literature  Indra  is  the  husband,  pati, 
of  the  furrow,  Sita,  or  of  the  fallow  field,  urvard-pati,  and  as 
such  (as  god  of  fertility)  receives  most  of  the  homage  of  later 
times.  But  in  the  Rig- Veda  also  Indra  is  urvardpati  (lord  or 
husband  of  the  fallow  field).  He  wins  tilth,  is  lord  of  tilth,  as 
he  is  lord  of  cattle  (2.  21.  1;  6.  20.  1 ;  8.  21.  3).  And  as  such 
he  is  begged  to  'sink  the  furrow,'  as  Pusan  guides  it  (4.  57.  7). 
No  other  Vedic  god  is  so  intimately  connected  with  this  form 
of  fertility.  Indra  is  lord  of  plants  and  of  grain  as  he  lightens 
from  the  sky,  didyuto  divah,  and  extends  the  streams.  He  lets 
out  the  tender  shoots;  spreads  blossoms  over  the  fields;  he 
bestows  plants  and  trees  (2.  13.  7;  3.  34.  10)  ;  he  lets  the  trees 
grow  (10.  138.  2).  For  this  reason  more  than  for  his  prowess 
against  foes  he  is  said  to  be  the  god  who  distributes  'enjoy- 
ments and  growths';  he  extracts  'dry  sweet  from  wet';  he 
lays  his  treasure  in  the  sun  (compare  the  waters  in  the  sun, 
1.  23.  17)  and  as  master  of  life  is  called  the  only  owner  of  all 
(2.  13.  6).  The  treasure  laid  in  the  sun  must  be  the  treasure  of 
the  sky,  which,  as  shown  above,  is  Indra 's  rain.  It  is  the  idea 
familiar  to  the  epic  writers.  Indra  sends  down  rain ;  it  is  drawn 
up  by  the  sun  and  kept  as  a  treasure  in  the  sky  from  circa 
October  till  June  and  then  Indra  pours  it  down  again  for  four 
months.  It  is  the  Maruts  who  'bring  the  seed-corn'  (5.  53.  13). 
According  to  1.  52.  9,  the  'man-helping  Maruts'  go  with  Indra, 
though  they  belong  also  to  another  fertilizer,  Visnu  (5.  87.  8; 
8.  20.  3),  who  is  'the  guardian  of  the  seed'  (embryo,  7.  36.  9), 
and  'they  give  strength  to  beget.' 

Indra 's  food,  though  eventually  the  Soma,  which  he  drinks  at 
first  once  a  day,  then  thrice,  as  his  power  grows,  was  clearly 
in  the  first  instance  a  more  bucolic  diet  of  grain.  The  com- 
pleted ritual  pours  him  full  of  intoxicants,  though  even  then 
he  is  'like  a  granary  (filled)  with  barley'  (2.  14.  11)  ;  but  the 
Soma,  which  he  is  expressly  said  to  have  stolen,  is  always  mixed 
with  milk  or  (and)  barley,  while  occasionally  his  food  is  honey, 
the  'sweet  of  bees,'  and  milk  (2.  22.  1 ;  3.  42.  7  ;  8.  4.  8).  More- 
over, although  the  official  explanation  says  that  corn  is  pre- 
sented to  him  'for  his  horses,'  he  himself  (3.  35.  3)  eats  corn 
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every  day  (1.  16.  2).  As  the  companion  of  the  Rbhus  and 
Maruts,  sdgano  Marudbhih,  and  of  Pusan,  the  god  of  bucolic 
prosperity  (fertility),  whose  laud  is  united  with  his  own,  Indra 
receives  a  kind  of  mush,  as  well  as  cakes  and  corn  (3.  52. 
3;  4.  32.  16). 13  In  8.  91.  2  (like  3.  52.  1),  a  girl  desiring 
maturity  propitiates  Indra  with  mush  and  corn-cake  and  drink. 
This  mixture  of  corn  probably  preceded  the  Soma-drink  of 
which  Indra  gradually  assumed  ownership,  extending  his  share 
from  the  mid-day  feast  to  the  other  two,  till  'his  became  all 
Somas'  (4.  17.  6;  more  insistently,  'thine  are  all  the  Somas. 
first  and  last/  3.  36.  3).  The  corn-brew  is  Indra 's  (3.  43.  4) 
and  his  only,  except  as  his  companions  share.  As  god  of  fer- 
tility also  he  is  the  giver  of  food  and  of  strength,  a  veritable 
'Bhaga  for  giving'  (Val.  6.  5 ;  3.  36.  5;  3.  49.  3).  He  won 
the  fields  (above)  and  also  won  for  himself  the  plants  and 
trees  (3.  34.  10),  albeit  as  incidental  to  winning  the  'heavenly 
waters'  and  earth  and  sky,  the  cow  'much  nourishing,'  an 
epithet  used  by  implication  of  Indra  himself  (indram  navd- 
mahe  .  .  girim  nd  purubhojasam,  'we  praise  Indra — like  a 
much-nourishing  hill, '  8.  88.  2,  that  is,  on  account  of  its  streams, 
ib.  49.  2).  The  'nourishment'  coming  from  Indra  is  revealed 
clearly  enough,  if  playfully,  in  the  punning  ode,  3.  44.  3,  where 
hari,  'yellow  and  green,'  is  applied  to  all  Indra 's  phenomena 
including  heaven  and  earth,14  and  the  god  is  said  to  go  between 
heaven  and  earth  and  hold  the  nourishment  of  heaven  and  of 
earth.  For  earth  also  'brings  him  much  wealth,  and  the  sky 
and  the  plants  and  the  trees  and  waters  guard  wealth  for  him' 


13  In  8.  17.  12,  dJchandala,  sacigu,  sacipujana,  sad,  according  to  VS.  23.  8, 
would  be  groats   (cf.  pustigu,  as  name).     Indra  also  eats  oxen  and  buffa- 
loes (5.  29.  7;    8.  12.  8,  etc.)-,  not  to  speak  of  dogs  and  wolves  (4.  18.  13; 
10.   73.   3;     for    'many  are  the  foods  of   the  rite,'    4.   23.   8).     Visnu  is 
sent  off  like  a  servant  and  fetches  to  Indra,  apparently  as  food,  a  boar 
and  a  cake  and  a  hundred  buffaloes  (8.  77.  10).    With  Visnu  Indra  enjoys 
the  barley-mixture   (2.  22.  1;    cf.  6.  17.  11;     8.  3.  7).     Indra  drinks  also 
with  Pusan  and  his  wife  (1.  82.  6)  and  is  apparently  identified  with  Pusan 
(8.  4.  15).     He  represents  Varuna  and  Pusan   (?  6.  24.  5):    'Indra  per- 
forms this  to-day  and  that  to-morrow;    he  realizes  the  non-existent;    he 
is  here  the  overpower  of  hostile  wishes,  Mitra  to  us,  Varuna,  Pusan. ' 

14  Hence  a  certain  resemblance  of  Indra  and  the  Sun,  both  of  whom  are 
'  yellow -haired. '    So  Indra 's  yellow  steeds  arc,  qud  yellow,    '  two  banners  of 
the  sun'    (2.  11.  6). 
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(3.  51.  5),  so  that  he  is  entreated  to  shake  down  this  saving 
wealth  for  the  worshiper  (3.  45.  4).  He  makes  his  worshiper 
wealthy  because  he  is  a  god  who,  'shattering,  like  Dyaus  with 
the  thunderbolt,'  gives  his  gift  of  life-strength  (4.  17.  13,  18), 
or,  as  expressed  elsewhere,  gives  virility  to  him  who  roasts  corn 
for  the  god  as  well  as  presses  Soma  or  cooks  for  him  (4.  24.  7 ; 
cf.  5).  So  repeatedly  Indra  is  said  to  be  the  sole  master  of 
strength  and  as  such  is  begged  to  give  much  sap,  strength  as 
food  (4.  32.  7). 

But  the  varied  benefits  bestowed  by  Indra  and  the  Maruts 
alike  are  not  confined  to  rain.  As  we  saw  above,  the  Maruts  are 
invoked  with  the  prayer  'May  we  live  long  and  prosper  in  chil- 
dren and  posterity,'  tokdm  pusyema  tdnayam  satdtn  Mmdh  (1. 
64.  14) .  So  Indra  is  invoked  (1.  100.  11  =  6.  44.  18 ;  cf .  6.  18. 
6  and  19.  12)  for  'children,  cows,  and  water.'  To  these,  as  in 
the  last  passage,  is  added  'land,'  or  more  particularly  'fallow 
fields'  (cf.  6.  25.  4)  ;  since  the  Bharadvajas  accept  Indra  more  as 
a  war-lord  and  their  petition  is  extended  to  all  that  they  desire, 
even  including  a  place  in  the  sun,  as  in  6.  31.  1,  where  the  usual 
cows  of  this  formula  are  replaced  by  'sun.'15  In  sundry  varia- 
tions the  toke  tdnaye  formula  is  usually  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  Indra,  though  not  confined  to  him.  But  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  that  another  rain-god,  Varuna,  is  invoked  for  the 
same  purpose,  withal  together  with  Indra,  'for  children  and 
fields'  (and  'the  sight  of  the  sun,'  4.  41.  6)  ;  but  especially  does 
the  hymn  to  them  ask  'help  to  children'  (toke  tdnaye,  7.  84.  5). 
Other  gods  who  are  asked  for  children  are  begged  to  send  the 
impulse  (Savitr,  4.  53.  7;  5.  82.  4)  or  to  'rouse'  or  'impel'  a 
man  to  the  getting  of  fields  and  children  (e.  g.  the  Asvins,  1.  112. 
22;  Brhaspati,  2.  23.  9)  ;•  but  the  particular  prayer  for  water, 
children,  cows,  and  fields  is  addressed  only  to  Indra  or  to  Indra 's 
inspiring  Soma  (9.  91.  6)  ;  as  the  finding  of  cows,  horses,  plants, 
water,  and  trees  is  attributed  to  Indra  alone  (1.  103.  5;  cf.  6. 
39.  5).  'Earth  and  water  he  got  for  man'  (2.  20.  7)  ;  'he  won 
the  field,  the  sun,  the  waters,'  when  he  slew  the  enemy  with  his 
arrow  (1.100.18). 

15  The  verse  with  its  striking  carsandyo  vivacali  is  virtually  repeated  in 
6.  33.  2,  with  surasatau  for  sure.  The  temptation  to  read  sure,  for  sure, 
is  met,  however,  by  1.  104.  6,  where  Indra  is  begged  for  a  'share  of  water 
and  sun'  (ib.  7,  'give  strength  and  life  to  us  who  are  hungry'). 
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In  all  this  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  earlier  and  persistent  ele- 
ment, Indra  as  god  of  fertility,  and  the  secondary,  Indra  as  Mars. 
He  causes  the  production  of  children  and  he  wins  fields  and  wealth 
as  victor  in  battle,  the  leader,  path-maker,  gopati,  lord  of  cows, 
who  even  guards  the  cows  from  the  missile,  heti,  of  Rudra  (6. 
21.  12,  pathikrt;  6.  28.  3,  5,  where  the  cows  are  even  identified 
with  Indra  by  a  poet  who  says  that  his  pecunia  is  his  god).  He 
guards  from  Rudra  because  he  now  governs  the  Rudriyas  (iden- 
tified with  the  Maruts,  3.  32.  2;  35.  9)  and  they  are  'like  his 
own  sons'  (1.  100.  5).  The  thought  is  that  when  Indra  lets 
out  water  he  'sends  forth  life  and  food'  (as  strength  and  sus- 
tenance, is).  He  thus  becomes  lord  of  life  and  gradually  sends, 
in  his  worshipers'  opinion,  not  only  sustenance  but  all  good 
things.  As  contrasted  with  Agni,  the  latter  is  more  the  guardian 
of  children  and  of  cows  (tokdsya  tdnaye  gdvam,  1.  31.  12),  fire 
as  deterrent  to  demons,  wild  beasts,  etc.  But  also,  as  heat,  Agni, 
for  obvious  reasons,  is  said  to  set  the  embryo  in  all  beings,  vege- 
table and  animal  (10.  183.  3),  while  Indra  grants  'the  luck  of 
progeny'  (3.  30.  18)  as  a  concomitant  of  his  gift  of  food  and 
virile  power  (8.  6.  23).  Thus  Indra  and  Varuna  together  are 
besought  for  'progeny  and  prosperity'  (Val.  11.  7).  Yet  of 
Indra  also  is  it  said,  'thou  didst  set  the  liquid  in  cows  and 
plants'  (10.  73.  9,  pdyo  gosv  ddadhd  osadhlsu),  the  liquid  being 
both  milk  and  rain  (sent  by  the  Maruts,  5.  63.  5;  cf.  4.  57.  5, 
ydd  divi  pay  ah,  'sky-liquid,'  rain).  The  fear  of  the  poet  is 
poverty.  He  cries  to  Agni,  'Deliver  us  not  to  poverty,  nor  to 
lack  of  heroes  and  cows,'  invoking  the  Maruts,  however,  at  the 
same  time  (3.  16.  5;  cf.  2).  Substantially  the  same  prayer  (7. 
1.  19)  adds  'hunger'  and  'poor  clothes,'  to  explain  the  con- 
cept of  dmati  (poverty)  ;  while  two 'other  prayers  to  the  same 
god  entreat  him  to  keep  away  poverty,  oppression,  and  ill-will 
(dmati,  durmati)  and  conjoin  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  poet 
with  'curse'  and  evil  (4.  11.  6;  8.  19.  26).  Destruction  and 
poverty,  opposed  to  'wealth,'  are  also  deprecated  in  a  prayer 
to  the  sacred  tree  (of  sacrifice,  3.  8.  2)  and  in  one  to  the  press- 
stones  (10.  76.  4),  and  the  Adityas  in  general  are  besought  (8. 
18.  11)  to  keep  off  'the  arrow,  and  poverty  and  hatred.'  A 
prayer  to  Agni  and  Indra  together  begs  the  two  gods  to  save 
from  evil,  the  curse,  and  blame,  and  to  give  wealth  of  horses, 
cows,  and  gold  (7.  94.  3,  9).  Wealth  of  children,  men,  horses, 
and  food  is  also  besought  of  the  Dawns  (7.  75.  8)  ;  but  these 
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sporadic  prayers,  in  part  offered  by  those  not  inclined  to  the 
Indra-cult,  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  prayers  offered  to 
Indra  to  save  from  poverty,  sometimes  united  with  hunger  (10. 
42.  10,  'may  we  escape  poverty  through  cows  and  hunger 
through  barley';  cf.  1.  53.  5,  'keep  off  poverty  through  cows 
and  horse-hold,  having  food,  is,  0  Indra').16  'Be  merciful,  like 
a  father,  O  Indra,  for  poverty,  nakedness,  exhaustion  oppress 
me,'  cries  another  poet  (10.  33.  2).  How  this  poverty  is  to  be 
relieved  is  explained  in  5.  36:  3  :  'My  mind  fears  poverty  .  .  (5) 
may  the  sky,  vrsa,  increase  thee,  vrsanam;  as  such  a  vrsd,  O 
thou  of  vrsa-power,  0  thou  who  boldest  the  bolt,  hold  us  in  the 
foray.'  Here  the  virility  of  power  interchanges  with  the  more 
literal  meaning.  It  is  as  fructifying  power  that  Dyaus  aids  fruc- 
tifying Indra.  The  curse  so  often  alluded  to  in  connection  with 
the  god  is  the  curse  of  poverty  and  hunger,  from  which  Indra 
frees  men  and  the  gentle  Asvins  free  a  woman  (10.  39.  6) .  Com- 
pare the  allusion  to  the  actual  famine  existing  at  the  time  the 
poet  of  8.  66.  14  cries  to  Indra,  '  Free  us  from  this  present  pov- 
erty and  hunger,'  adding  'and  (this)  curse.'  This  is  clearly 
the  curse  already  referred  to  in  10.  104.  9,  where  Indra  frees 
the  water  from  the  curse  by  letting  out  the  streams  (cf.  8.  89.  2). 
In  the  hymn  referred  to  above  (8.  91.  5)  Indra  is  begged  to 
induce  fertility  in  field  and  woman  both;  he  makes  all  things 
grow,  even  hair;  he  ripens  the  girl  and  makes  the  fallow  field, 
urvara,  blossom  forth.  He  extracts  the  swelling  sap  for  the 
people;  in  him,  in  fact,  'is  the  life  of  the  people'  (8.  54.  7). 

Hence  the  festival  of  Indra  (which  appears  to  be  a  public 
rejoicing  wherein  even  little  children  take  part,  and  Indra  him- 
self appears  as  a  child)  with  the  invocation,  'Sing,  0  ye  chil- 
dren; let  harp  and  lute  and  pinga  sound  loudly;  ein'  feste 
Burg  ist  unser  Gott'  (puram  nd  dhrsnv  drcata,  8.  69.  8;  cf. 
8.  80.  7)17: — this  festival  is  probably  that  of  a  god  of  fertility, 
not  that  of  a  war-god.  It  certainly  is  not  as  a  war-god  but  as 
a  god  of  fertility  that  Indra  is  addressed  by  the  worshiper  in 
8.  78.  10:  'In  hope  of  thee  (Indra)  I  take  in  hand  the  sickle; 
with  a  handful  of  barley  fill  thou  me. '  His  associates,  the  Asvins, 

16  In  10.  43.  3,  '  Indra  is  averse  from  poverty  and  hunger. ' 

17  So  Indra  is  called  'a  hill  broad  on  all  sides,  lord  of  the  sky'  (8.  98.  4). 
He  is  represented  as  in  the  sky,  in  the  seat  of  the  gods,  lord  of  the  sky 
(8.  13.  2,  8) ;    cf.  paddm  yad  divi  (8.  13.  29).     The  Kanvas  extol  him  thus 
especially  (cf.  his  Tcsdyo  divi,,  8.  64.  4,  and  cf.  69.  7). 
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'sow  the  barley  and  extract  sap'  (sustenance,  1.  117.  21).  Again, 
they  'plough  barley,'  but  this  is  'the  old  barley  in  the  sky' 
(8.  22.  6,  purvydm  divi  ydvam}.  But  it  is  Indra  who  'gives 
the  barley'  (as  well  as  cows  and  horses,  1.  16.  9;  53.  2,  duro 
ydvasya  vdsuna  inds  pdtih),  as  harvester. 

Not  less  important  is  the  converse  fact,  that  with  the  exception 
of  Soma,  who  merely  induces  Indra  to  act,  no  other  god  is  men- 
tioned as  giving  barley  at  all.  Thus  in  9.  69.  8  and  55.  1,  Soma 
is  begged  to  'stream  barley-barley'  and  give  gold,  horse,  cow, 
barley,  and  heroes  to  the  worshiper.  On  the  other  hand,  Indra 
gives  horse,  cattle,  and  barley,  or  plenty  of  barley  and  cattle  in 
four  passages ;  and  nowhere  else  does  any  god  do  likewise.18 

The  generalized  translation  of  virility  as  strength  tends  to 
shade  down  the  aspect  of  Indra  as  giver  of  fertility  to  man.  He 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  seed-god  in  every  respect,  divo  nd  ydsya  retaso 
dughdtidh  pdnthdsah  .  .  marutvdn  indrah  (1.  100.  1-3;  viryena 
sdmokdh,  6.  18.  7),  the  bull  with  bull-strength,  whose  paths 
exude,  as  it  were,  the  seed  of  the  sky.  When  he  roused  the  sleep- 
ing dragon,  wives  and  the  birds  (Maruts?  so  S.)  rejoiced  (1.  103. 
7).  Indra,  here  explicitly  as  'heavenly  ruler,'  divyah  sdsdh 
(cf.  6.  37.  2),  is  invoked  to  bestow  'all  the  brilliant  virile  powers 
of  men'  that  the  worshipers  may  rejoice  with  that  mad  rejoic- 
ing 'whereby  we  may  be  reckoned  victorious  in  getting  chil- 
dren' (6.  19.  6  f.,  11;  cf.  3.  47.  5).  But  despite  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  bull- 
power  is  meant  in  just  this  sense.  In  other  cases,  however,  there 
is  hardly  a  doubt  that  Indra  is  appealed  to  as  a  productive  beget- 
ting power.  Thus  in  3.  30.  18:  'Luck  in  children,  0  Indra,  be 
with  us.'  So  in  5.  31.  2,  Indra  gives  wives  to  those  who  have 
none.  And  in  a  following  hymn,  5.  37.  3  :  '  (May  his  car  come)  ; 

"'Barley  and  cattle'  in  10.  42.  7  is  repeated  ib.  10,  'may  we  stifle  our 
hunger  with  barley.'  The  list  'horses,  cows,  and  barley'  (begged  of  Indra 
in  8.  93.  3)  follows  the  order  of  1.  53.  2,  and  may  reflect  the  historical 
gradation  of  petition,  as  barley  is  not  begged  for  at  all  in  the  family- 
books.  Probably  it  follows  cattle  as  object  of  petition,  Indra 's  spirit  of 
fertility  being  employed  first  for  live-stock,  agriculture  being  more  a  hap- 
hazard matter.  Whether  ydva  is  really  barley,  or  best  translated  more 
generally  as  corn,  makes  no  great  difference.  It  seems  to  be  grain  even 
in  the  word  ydvasa,  in  which  cows  rejoice,  and  later  it  is  unquestionably 
barley.  When  ydva  is  mentioned  in  the  family-books  it  is  only  by  way  of 
a  simile.  It  is  a  specific  form  of  the  general  'corn'  already  spoken  of  as 
alternative  to  barley  in  Indra 's  corn-cake. 
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here  a  woman  seeks  a  husband  who  wants  to  carry  off  a  strong 
wife.'  In  2.  16.  8,  'May  we  with  thy  good- will  like  bulls  unite 
with  our  wives'  is  doubtful  (perhaps,  'may  we  come  to  thy 
good-will,  as  bulls  unite  with  their  wives').  Indra  is  here  the 
ever-youthful  god  'without  whom  is  nothing,  in  whom  all  virile 
power  is  collected'  (ib.  1).  It  is  apparently  in  the  capacity  of 
a  virile  bull  that  the  poet  speaks  of  Indra  at  6.  28.  8  (upapdr- 
canam) :  iipa  (prcyatdm)  rsdbhdsya  retasy,  upe  'ndra  tdva 
virye  (in  5,  the  cows  appear  as  incorporate  Bhaga  and  Indra; 
cf.  AV.  9.  4.  23)  ;  the  impregnating  bull  is  a  form  of  Indra.  As 
such  a  god  perhaps  he  is  described  as  having  a  thousand  testicles 
(6.  46.  3)  when  invoked  as  god  of  strength  (cf.  10.  102.  4).  Yet 
as  the  weaker  or  generalized  meaning  applies  also  to  Agni  (8. 
19.  32),  it  may  so  limit  Indra  also,  even  if  originally  intended  in 
a  more  pregnant  sense.  Only  Indra  can  make  a  barren  cow  give 
milk  (4.  19.  7). 

There  are  various  indications  that  Indra  is  a  more  intimate 
god  than  would  be  a  war-god  or  general  god  of  rain-giving  and 
storm.  He  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children 
of  unmarried  girls,  an  interest  more  particular  than  that  which 
gives  him  the  Marutic  reputation  of  healer.19  He  is  the  'house- 
friend,  '  ddmnnas,  but  this  title  is  applied  to  Savitr  also  as  ener- 
gizing god,  as  well  as  to  Agni,  and  presents  him  rather  as  friend 
because  he  'let  the  shining  waters  flow'  (3.  31.  16). 20  Yet  in 
both  capacities,  as  domestic  aider  and  as  particularly  interested 
in  girls  not  yet  married  he  appears  in  the  form  of  the  'little 
man'  invoked  by  Apala,  who  chews  Soma-plant  and  prepares 
grain  for  him  that  he  may  make  her  fruitful  (8.  91).  Indra  is 
especially  the  god  who  wanders  about  '  in  many  forms, '  the  well- 
known  characteristic  of  all  fertility-gods  (6.  47.  18),  and  one 
shared  by  Agni  and  Eudra  (puruvdrpas  only  of  Indra,  10.  120. 
6),  but  only  Indra  makes  use  of  it  to  further  his  love-affairs,  as 
he  alone  of  Vedic  gods  is  tempted  by  a  beautiful  wife  (3.  53.  6). 
This  is  the  traditional  interpretation  of  his  form  as  a  ram,  and 

"In  2.  15.  7,  he  finds  the  girls'  offspring  hidden  away  (4.  19.  9,  etc.). 
As  a  healer  of  the  lame  and  blind  he  appears  in  2.  13.  11 ;  15.  7,  etc., 
especially  as  healer  of  hurts,  wrenches,  etc.,  vihrutam,  the  same  word  as 
is  used  of  the  Maruts,  8.  1.  12,  iskartd  vihrutam  ptinah;  8.  20.  26,  of  the 
Maruts,  who  bring  all  healing  medicines  from  waters  and  mountains  (25). 

20 'He  stands  in  the  houses'  (10.  73.  10)  appears  to  be  said  of  Indra, 
who  'alone  knows  his  origin'  (also  like  the  Maruts,  7.  56.  2). 
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there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Indra's  reputation  as  a  gay 
Lothario  was  not  established  long  before  the  Brahmanie  explana- 
tion of  his  amours.  His  wife  is  the  most  lascivious  of  women, 
and  he  is  a  fit  mate  for  her  (10.  86).  In  the  wedding  verses  it 
is  he  who  gives  many  children  (10.  85.  25,  45).  The  obscene 
allusion  in  8.  1.  34  is  fittingly  added  to  an  Indra  hymn  (cf.  8. 
2.  42).  In  SB.  3.  3.  4.  18,  Indra  is  invoked  as  'ram  of  Medhati- 
thi,  wife  of  Vrsanasva,  lover  of  Ahalya. '  Indra  as  ram  is  besung 
by  the  priests  (1.  51.  1;  8.  97.  12)  and  comes  to  Medhyatithi  as 
ram  (8.  2.  40),  while  the  Vrsanasva  story  is  recognized  in  the 
same  circle  (1.  51.  13).  Ahalya  was  wife  of  Kausika  or  Gaut- 
ama, the  special  worshiper  of  Indra,  who  is  called  Gautama  (SB. 
ib.  19).  She  is  explicable  best  as  an  anthropomorphized  form 
like  Slta,  halya  meaning  the  land  fit  for  plowing  and  ahalyd  the 
as  yet  unplowed  land.  Compare  dvi-halya  =  dvi-sltya.  It  is 
worth  noting  also  that  the  later  'wonder-cow'  is  clearly  the 
earth  in  the  Rig- Veda  (as  was  to  be  expected)  and  that  she  is  a 
possession  of  Indra  (7.  27.  4;  cf.  10.  133.  7).  Besides  being  a 
ram,  Indra,  who  is  usually  a  bull  (e.  g.  1.  55.  4;  bull  and  lord 
in  1.  9.  4),  is  likened  to  a  goat  with  its  foot  as  he  reaches  goods 
to  his  worshiper  with  his  long  hook  (8.  17.  10;  10.  134.  6). 
Food  and  children  are  his  constant  gifts  (8.  6.  23  and  above). 
Gold  (4.  32.  19)  and  treasure-trove  seem  to  be  later  additions 
to  his  store  of  gifts  (8.  32.  9;  66.  4;  10.  48.  4).  In  the  con- 
ception of  him  as  a  storm-god  sharpening  his  weapon  against  the 
foe,  Indra  is  also  like  a  'fearful  wild  beast  of  the  mountain,' 
words  employed  as  well  to  describe  Visnu  (1.  154.  2;  10.  180. 
2).21 

21  The  phrase  uru  Tcrdmista  jlvdse  also  is  used  of  Indra  as  well  as  of 
Visnu  (1.  155.  4;  8.  63.  9,  12).  Apropos  of  the  suggested  derivation  of 
Visnu  from  sanu,  as  if  the  word  meant  'through  the  mountain  ridges,' 
it  should  be  remembered  that  visnu  is  a  perfectly  ordinary  formation,  like 
jisnu  in  EV.,  danksnu  in  VS.,  bhusnu  in  AB.,  stliasnu  in  the  epic,  and  sim- 
ilar formations,  desnu,  gisnu,  common  to  all  the  literature.  The  accent 
is  no  more  irregular  than  in  Ddnu.  These  forms  are  not  all  accented  alike, 
and  a  proper  name  is  always  apt  to  make  a  shift  (arbuda,  Arbuda). 
Like  jesi  jisno  hitdm  dlianam  (6.  45.  15)  we  may  imagine  a  vesi 
Visno  more  easily  than  the  abnormal  formation  of  vi  with  a  quasi- 
object.  The  m-taram,  m-Tcram  accompaniment  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
come  from  Vi-snu  than  vice  versa.  In  any  case,  it  is  only  Indra  and  never 
Visnu  who  climbs  the  ridges  (1.  10.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  Visnu  is  pecu- 
liarly the  god  of  movement.  Perhaps  splendor  is  implicit,  as  in  many 
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Yet  the  animals  with  which  Indra  is  merely  compared  indicate 
only  his  strength  or  fury.  Thus  he  is  'like  an  elephant'  and 
'like  a  lion'  in  the  same  verse  (4.  16.  14).  Metaphorically 
he  is  a  steed  devouring  people  (2.  21.  3)  and  winning  fields, 
urvarajit,  as  he  wins  everything  else,  visvajit,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  is  the  bull  that  does  not  yield  and  of  unequaled  wisdom 
(dsamastakdvyah,  2.  21.  1-4).  All  these  differ  from  the  ani- 
mality  expressed  by  his  becoming  a  ram  for  the  sake  of  a  love- 
affair  and  by  his  being  addressed  directly  as  the  ram,  'Sing  to 
the  ram'  (1.  51.  1).  Indra  is  hymned  as  bull  or  buffalo  else- 
where without  special  allusion  to  the  stream  of  life  sent  out  by 
him  (compare  1.  177,  etc.).22 

To  Indra  is  ascribed  the  only  general  verdict  on  women's 
mind :  asdsydm  mdnah;  uto  aha  krdtum  raghum  (8.  33.  17),  that 
is,  according  to  Ludwig,  women's  'sinn  fiigt  der  zucht 
sich  nicht,  auch  ihre  einsieht  its  gering, '  but,  in  the  more 
courteous  version  of  Grassmann,  women's  sense  is  'untadelig' 
and  she  possesses  'riistige  Thatigkeit'!  It  really  means  that  a 
woman  is  a  light-minded  creature  whose  thoughts  are  not  to  be 
controlled,  the  passage  being  late  and  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
ingly. The  only  significance  it  has  here  lies  in  its  being  attrib- 
uted to  Indra  at  all,  as  a  general  proverb  is  attributed  to  the 
one  who  ought  to  have  said  it.  In  other  words,  Indra  was 
already  an  expert  in  female  lore. 

A  relic  of  the  gradual  rise  of  Indra  at  the  expense  of  other 
gods  may  be  seen  in  the  statement  of  7.  21.  5-7,  that  phallic 
gods  are  not  admitted  to  the  rite  of  the  Vasisthas  and  that 
former  gods  have  yielded  their  power  to  the  spiritual  lordship 
of  Indra.  Many  passages  point  to  the  same  fact.  Compare  6.  36. 

1,  '"When  thou  didst  take  to  thyself  the  spirit-power  of  the  gods' ; 

2.  16.  4,    'All  have  brought  their  power  to  him  the  revered, 
yajatd,  as  to  one  who  is  the  bull '  among  gods ;  4.  17.  1,   '  Earth 
yielded  her  power  (matriarchal?)  to  thee  and  Dyaus  admitted 

words  of  swift  motion  (IF.  2.  43) ;  but  the  radical  idea  is  movement  and 
the  root  vi  or  vi,  meaning  '  go,  hasten,  be  active, '  is  in  accord  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  god  who  is  especially  called  '  swift '  and  '  hastening, '  esd,  etc. 
It  is  said  of  the  Asvins  that  they  go  through  the  back  of  the  hill  (1.  117. 
16),  but  the  only  connection  Visnu  has  with  the  sanu  is  to  'stand  on  the 
back  of  the  hill'  with  Indra  (1.  155.  1). 

22 'When  they  say  "he  is  born  of  a  horse,"  I  think  it  means  that 
"he  is  born  of  strength"  '  (10.  73.  10). 

18    JAOS    36 
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it';  4.  19.  2,  'As  if  weak  with  age  (cf.  8.  45.  20)  the  gods  suc- 
cumbed; thou  hast  become  (bhiivah)  the  universal  lord';  6.  22. 
9,  'Thou  hast  become  (bhuvah)  king  of  divine  and  earthly 
people.'  As  thus  exalted  Indra  becomes  pdtir  divdh  (10.  111. 
3,  and  above),  lord  of  the  sky;  and  the  Vasisthas  'do  not  for- 
get to  praise  him  as  an  Asura'  (7.  22.  5).  He  even  becomes 
the  god  of  the  thirty-four  heavenly  lights  (10.  55.  3)  or  gods 
(he  divides  the  sky,  astronomically,  10.  138.  6),  the  all-maker, 
all-god  (visvakarma  visvddevah,  8.  98.  2),  the  universal  father 
and  mother  (ib.  11),  begetter  of  earth  and  sky  (ib.  36.  4-5;  96. 
4-6).  Such  exaltation  in  no  wise  lessens  the  aspect  presented 
above,  any  more  than  does  the  occasionally  exclusive  laudation 
of  Indra  as  a  war-god  and  victor.  The  Vedic  Aryans  do  not 
all  yield  to  him  at  once.  The  worshipers  of  Indra  are  '  blamed ' 
(1.  4.  5)  ;  they  even  'endure  the  people's  curse,'  titiksante 
abhisastim  jananam  (3.  30.  1),  but  Indra  'satisfies  even  those 
that  blame'  him  (8.  70.  10).  The  tvdnidas,  'they  that  blame 
thee, '  are  of  the  first  importance  in  estimating  the  godship  of 
Indra  in  the  Rig- Veda.23  It  is  only  gradually  that  he  becomes 
so  great  that  even  among  the  Vasisthas  he  is  a  'savior  from 
sin'  as  well  as  'leader  of  the  army'  (7.20.1,5).  His  'magic' 
becomes  '  wisdom, '  and  he  is  extolled  by  Varuna  as  well  as  by 
Visnu  and  the  bowing  Maruts  (8.  12.  29;  15.  9;  10.  113.  2). 
As  supreme  god  Indra  'does  not  oppose  the  laws'  of  other  gods 
(10.  48.  11)  ;  he  even  avenges  the  wrong  done  to  Varuna  (10. 
89.  8  f . ) .  Yet  this  is  he  who  shrinks  neither  from  the  vendetta 
waged  by  those  he  has  wronged,  nor  from  any  crime,  nd  kilbisdd 
isate  (5.  34.  4).  His  every  act  becomes  famous  because  he  is 
now  so  great  (8.  45.  32).  As  his  two  steeds  become  a  hundred 
(8.  6.  42)  and  then  a  thousand  (6.  47.  18),  adorned  with  pea- 
cock-tails and  white  backs  (3.  45.  1;  8.  1.  25),  so  has  he  himself 
been  multiplied  and  magnified.  'Dyaus  Asura  bowed  to  great 
Indra,  Earth  also  bowed,  and  all  the  gods  placed  him  first'  (1. 
131.  1) .  He  is  the  'young'  god  to  whom  other  gods  have  yielded 
their  strength  ;  but  he  is  sivd,  'kind,'  to  his  worshiper,  though  a 
relentless  victor  and  usurper  (2.  20.  3  f.).  As  usurper  Indra 

23  In  10.  48.  7  Indra  himself  asks,  'Why  do  (my)  un-Indra  enemies  blame 
me?'  The  Maruts  too  are  not  without  their  scoffer  (5.  42.  10;  cf.  6.  52.  2). 
Visnu  as  'friend'  of  Indra  may  also  be  blamed  (10.  27.  6,  Ludwig).  In 
2.  23.  14  some  blame  Brhaspati  (Indra).  . 
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is  extolled ;  he  is  the  great  thief  among  the  gods.  It  is  he  who 
stole  (1.  131.  4)  not  only  earth  and  water  and  Soma,  but  the 
dawns  with  the  sun  (2.  20.  5,  muxndnn  umsah}.  'Being  lord 
because  of  thy  physical  power  thou  hast  stolen  the  sun's  disk' 
(1.  175.  4;  cf.  1.  11.  4,  'of  unlimited  power,  the  youthful  wise 
one').  Thus  truly  the  Visvamitras,  one  of  his  triumphant  clans, 
may  say  of  him  that  'he  is  the  only  king  of  the  whole  world,' 
and  the  Kanvas  cry,  'the  gods  have  bowed  themselves  to  thy 
friendship,  0  Marudgana'  (3.  46.  2;  8.  89.  2 ;  8.  98.  3). 

On  the  whole,  of  former  interpretations  of  Indra,  that  offered 
.by  Hillebrandt  best  agrees  with  what  has  here  been  unfolded. 
His  idea  is  that  Indra  was  originally  the  sun,  but  in  the  Big- 
Veda  is  no  longer  the  sun-god,  while  not  yet  a  rain-god.  This, 
to  be  sure,  leaves  the  Vedic  Indra  suspended  like  an  epic  sage 
in  mid-air,  so  to  speak,  but  it  is  a  helpful  explanation,  and  the 
only  one  that  resolves,  in  a  measure,  the  many  elements  of  fer- 
tility; unless  indeed  one  adopts  the  older  attitude  of  Eoth  and 
Perry  and  holds  that  as  universal  god  Indra  is  explicable  in  any 
function,24  which  seems  to  me  impossible,  as  Indra 's  gradual 
growth  is  unmistakable.  Yet  I  cannot  accept  Indra  as  originally 
a  sun-god  when  he  slays  Arbuda  with  cold  (nor  translate 
himena  with  Hillebrandt  as  'in  winter')  and  assumes  (steals) 
solar  powers  and  only  in  the  latest  hymns  is  'like  the  sun'  or 
is  the  sun.  Nor  can  I  see  why  a  god  of  light  should  have  become 
obnoxious  to  the  treatment  Indra  received  from  Zoroaster  or 
Zoroastrianism.  If  originally  the  sun,  he  should  have  become  a 
favorite,  not  the  third-worst  devil.  Vrtra  too  as  winter  cold 
opposes  all  tradition.  If  we  imagine  Indra  first  as  a  demon  of 
fertility,  his  rise  to  chief  war-god  among  two  or  three  clans  is 
on  a  par  with  similar  development  elsewhere,  and  his  rise  from 
war-god  to  greatest  god  of  the  larger  group  of  clans  is  like 
that  of  most  successful  war-gods,  for  example  those  of  Babylon 
and  Assyria.  Even  his  aspect  as  healer  is  consonant  with  his 
origin  as  here  depicted.25  Witness  the  healing  qualities  of  the 
Food-spirit  in  Shintoism,  now  curer  of  ills  as  well  as  genius  of 
fertility  and  food. 

24  Hillebrandt,  Vedische  Mythologie,  3.  251;    Perry,  JAOS.  11.  69.    Olden- 
berg,  Die  Religion  des  Veda,  p.  143,  points  out  that  Indra  is  a  rain-god 
also  in  Pali  literature. 

25  Health  and  water    '  as  medicine '    are  connected.     See  5.  53.  14,  where 
all  three  come  from  the  Maruts. 
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If  the  development  of  Mars,  as  some  think,  were  certainly 
from  a  fertility-spirit,  we  should  have  in  him  a  good  parallel 
to  Indra.  Apollo,  too,  who  begins  as  spirit  of  herds  and  flocks, 
is  identified  with  the  Earn  (-god,  Karneios),  has  his  love-affairs 
with  nymphs  and  shepherdesses,  becomes  identified  with  the  sun, 
and  then  appears  as  a  healer  (he  came  to  Rome  first  as  Apollo 
Medicus),  which  seems  to  have  been  very  nearly  the  career  of 
Indra,  though  I  should  ascribe  to  the  latter  god  a  more  general 
productivity  than  that  evinced  by  Apollo's  care  for  cattle.  Per- 
haps, however,  we  are  too  prone  to  make  specialists  of  the  ancient 
clan-gods.  Departmental  spirits  have  their  place,  but  the  chief 
god  of  any  clan  has  from  the  first  more  to  attend  to  than  have 
they.  Juppiter  et  laeto  descendet  plurimus  imbri,  long  after  he 
becomes  the  national  god,  Stator,  Victor,  Invictus,  Maximus, 
Optimus;  not  because  he  assumes  universal  guardianship  and 
then  inter  alia  sees  to  rain,  but  because,  despite  his  later  great- 
ness, he  retains  his  primitive  duty  of  caring  for  his  clan  in  all 
ways. 


Further  Notes  on  the  So-Called  Epic  of  Paradise. — By  J. 
DYNELEY  PRINCE,  Professor  in  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

In  JAOS  36,  pp.  140-145,  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Langdon  has  criti- 
cised my  review  (ibid.  pp.  90-114)  of  his  'Sumerian  Epic  of 
Paradise,  the  Flood  and  Fall  of  Man,'  and  seeks  by  means  of 
text  corrections  to  maintain  his  thesis  that  his  document  con- 
tains a  description  of  Paradise,  the  ejection  of  mankind  by  a 
flood,  and  the  deliverance  of  a  certain  pious  person  who  became 
an  agriculturist  and  was  eventually  cursed  by  the  god  Enki. 

Accepting  many  of  Dr.  Langdon  ?s  textual  emendations — it 
is  still  impossible  to  see  how  he  has  altered  my  interpretation 
of  the  text  as  a  whole.  He  may  show  that  the  cassia  plant  was 
not  the  death-plant  and,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
review  of  his  criticisms,  he  may  have  improved  the  lucidity  of 
the  text  in  places,  but  he  has  certainly  not  broken  down  the 
interpretation  of  the  crucial  Obv.  i.,  describing  the  condition  of 
the  land  as  a  waste  place  desolated  by  drought  instead  of,  as 
he  believes,  a  Paradise  on  earth.  Upon  this  first  column  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  entire  poem  'depends. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Jastrow,  I  have  been  able  to 
comment  on  some  of  his  and  Dr.  Chiera's  emendations,  based 
upon  their  recent  collation  of  the  text. 

OBVERSE 
I. 

1)  e-ne-ba-dm  I  rendered  'they  that  are  cut  off,'  understand- 
ing the  verb-root  to  be  ba  -j-  the  suffix  dm.  This  seems  to  me  a 
still  possible  translation,  but,  even  if  we  regard  e-ne  as  the 
verb-stem  =  caldlu  and  ba-dm  as  the  suffix,  the  interpretation 
remains  the  same;  viz.,  'they  that  have  ceased,  they  that  have 
ceased  are  ye' ;  note  IV.  R.  13  b,  39 :  u-ba-ra-e-ne  =  la  aclalu  'I 
shall  not  cease.'  The  people  of  the  land  have  ceased  to  exist. 

17)  Langdon:  nu-ub-zu  (vice  -ba).  If  accepted,  I  render: 
'the  dog  knows  no  longer  the  crouching  kids,'  i.  e.  does  not 
recognize  them,  because  there  are  neither  dogs  nor  kids ! 
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18)  L.  reads  DUN  =  some  sort  of  bovine  animal,   'zebu  ( ?).' 
Render :  'the  DUN  ( ?)  knows  no  longer  how  to  eat  the  grain. '    It 
is  not  necessary  to  assume  the  idea  'cohabit'  for  zu,  a  sense,  which, 
by  the  bye,  need  not  be  regarded  as    'obscene'   (L).     On  the 
other  hand  if  L.'s  original  ba  (for  zu)  be  retained,  ba  =  nasdru, 
'tear':    'the  dog  no  longer  tears  the  kids'    (Jastrow).    I  prefer 
zu,  as  this  makes  better  sense  in  connection  with  the  cattle  eat- 
ing grain. 

19)  Obscure,  but  in  the  general  sense  showing  the  absence 
of  life:    nu-mu-un-su    (L.  su,  better  than  zu)    dim-ur-ra  can 
hardly  mean    '  grown-up    offspring, '    but   merely    '  offspring ' ; 
nu-mu-un-su  means  'seed  of  the  body'    (su).    L. :   'fondling  of 
the  lap'    (?)  =  dim-ur-ra  (?). 

28)  libir-e  ~K-e  nu-mu-nigin.  L.  reads  the  unknown  sign  X 
as  zag  —  piristu,  mmequ  '  wisdom, '  or  =  remu  '  mercy. '  It 
cannot  possibly  mean  'mercy'  here.  If  this  be  admitted,  the 
line  may  be  rendered:  'the  libir  no  longer  turns  (nigin)  to  wis- 
dom,' i.  e.  officials  no  longer  perform  their  function,  because 
they  do  not  exist. 

30)  L. :    zag   eri-ka  i-lu    (DIB   vice  KU)    nu-mu-ni-bi,   and 
translates:    'in  the  sanctuary  of  the  city,  alas  (i-lu)  they  said 
not,'    but  this  really  means:    'the  decree  (zag)   of  the  city  is 
accepted  no  longer,  they  say';    DIB  =  cabdtu  which  can  mean 
'accept.'     That  is,  city  ordinances  have  no  longer  any  weight, 
as  there  are  no  more  cities.     All  government  has  ceased.     Jas- 
trow denies  the  zag-sign  here,  and  reads  i-lu  as  i-dur  (KU)  = 
nubbu  'they  lament'  (?). 

31)  Chiera  states  a-a-ni  is  correct. 

OBVERSE 
II. 

16)  Untranslated  before.  L. :  a-sag  a-gar  ab-sim-a-ni  se-mu-na, 
'the  fields  and  meadows  their  vegetation  (yielded  in  abun- 
dance).' Accepting  this  and  reading  'shall  yield,'  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  passage,  showing  the  beneficent 
nature  of  the  flood. 

31)  L. :  dEn-ki-ge  za  (vice  a)  dDam-gal-nun-na,  'Enki  by  the 
side  of  (=with)  Damgalnunna. '  Jastrow  thinks  a  is  certain, 
and  objects  to  za  as  a  preposition  before  the  noun,  but  preposi- 
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tions  exist  in  Sumerian  (cp.  HT.  p.  141)  ;  in  fact  a  (a-a)  =  'by 
the  side  of. ' 

OBVERSE 
III. 

4,  5,  7,  8,  24,  25  L.  reads:  nu-mu-im-su-ub-bi  'the  sinless 
seed,'  vice  nu-mu-un-zu  ub-bi  'as  thy  seed  revere  him.'  This 
makes  no  essential  change. 

12,  32  L. :  gibil  im-ma-an-su-ub ,  vice  -te(g).  This  can  mean 
'with  fire  he  purified  (the  ship).' 

27,  28  L. :  su-ub-bu-ma-ni,  '  (the  son  of  man,  that  pious  one) 
whom  he  has  declared  pure ' ;  perhaps  better :  '  whom  he  has 
purified.'  This  is  in  harmony  with  my  general  rendering,  indi- 
cating the  divine  approbation  of  the  favorite. 

39)  Langdon  objects  to  my  reading  Tag-gu  (KU)  for  the 
name  of  the  favorite  on  the  ground  that  the  second  sign  in  the 
name  has  two  internal  horizontals,  which  he  claims  must  always 
indicate  a  tug-valne.  This"  theory  is  not  substantiated  by  Bar- 
ton, Thureau-Dangin,  or  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  all  of  whom  make 
no  phonetic  difference  between  the  square  enclosure  with  one, 
two  or  three  internal  horizontals.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
sign  with  two  horizontals  could  not  have  the  value  ku.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  phonetic  value  of  this 
name  is  very  obscure,  but  Langdon 's  association  of  his  value 
Tag-tug  with  the  ndxu-stem.  '  rest, '  in  order  to  connect  the  word 
with  the  Biblical  Noah,  is  too  far-fetched  to  seem  possible.  Jas- 
trow  denies  the  possibility  of  a  name  Tag-tug  at  all.  It  would 
have  to  be  Tag-tag  or  Tug-tug.  This  is  very  probable. 

42)  L. :  gu  ga-ra-db-dug  (vice  -ra-dug)  ;  render:  'I  will  say 
it  (-6)  to  thee  (ra-).' 

REVERSE 
I. 

36)  L. :  ne-in-si-si  (vice  mal-e)  ;  render:  'in  his  seat  (ur- 
ra-ni)  he  took  his  place  (si-si).' 

39)  L. :  sukkal-na  (vice  e-na)  ;  render:  'to  his  messenger  he 
gave  order. '  Jastrow  reads  sukkal-a-na,  a  much  better  rendering 
grammatically  but  Chiera  says  e  =  BIT  is  sure ! 

41)  L. :  gul-HIM.  (vice  gul-si),  indicating  some  sort  of  plant; 
render :  '  I,  as  gardener,  planted  ( ? )  the  gul-RIM  plant. ' 
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42)  L.  objects  to  sam-,  substituting  probably  il;  render:  'I 
will  appoint  thee  as  il'  (obscure).  Note  that  il  =  Ka-ka-si-ga, 
perhaps  ' mouth-giver '  =  ' agent,  attorney'  (?).  Jastrow  says 
sam  is  certain;  if  so,  a  better  version. 

48)  L. :  si-gi  (vice  his  original  zi}.  I  also  read  si-gi  (JAOS 
36,  p.  104). 

EEVERSE 
II. 

20)    L. :    w-EIM   (vice  u-gis)  ;    render:    'my  king  as  to  the 
w-EIM  plant  has  decreed. '    According  to  L.  =  supalu,  suplu  = 
lardu;  arantu  'nard, '  n.  1,  p.  142. 

"35)  L.  corrects  his  translation  regarding  the  cassia-plant  which 
is  apparently  not  the  herb  of  death.  Bender :  'he  may  pluck  it ; 
he  may  eat  it.' 

37)  L.  inserts  dEn-ki  and  reads  sig  (vice  di)  ;  render:  'Enki 
placed  therein  the  plant  whose  fate  he  had  determined.'  This 
seems  correct.  Then  follows  the  curse,  but  there  is  no  statement 
that  any  forbidden  plant  has  been  eaten !  In  fact,  the  reason  of 
the  curse  is  not  given  at  all,  which  materially  interferes  with 
Langdon's  idea  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  this  by  his 
own  more  recent  reading,  inserting  the  god-name  dEn-ki. 

37  and  38).  Note  the  passage  i-de  nam-ti-la  en-na  ba-ug-gi-a 
i-de  ba-ra-an-bar-ri-en,  which  L.  renders:  'the  face  of  life, 
until  he  dies,  shall  he  not  see. '  If  the  word  '  until '  be  retained, 
this  makes  no  clear  sense  in  English.  Until  he  dies,  he  would 
be  living  and  hence  would  be  'seeing  the  face  of  life,'  which 
can  only  mean  'live.'  This  passage  must,  therefore,  point  to  the 
time  of  the  favorite's  death.  I  still  render  en-na  ba-ug-gi-a,  'when 
he  dies, '  indicating'  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  shall  not 
see  life,  i.  e.  have  no  eternal  life  (JAOS  36,  p.  93).  The  form 
ba-ug-gi-a  with  overhanging  -a  can  mean  only  'when  he  dies.' 
En-na  undoubtedly  means  'until'  (Del.,  Sum.  Gr.,  p.  58),  but 
it  must  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of  an  anticipative  durative. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  when  en-na  clearly  means  'until,'  it 
must  be  followed  by  -s  in  the  verb-form  (Delitzsch,  op.  cit.,  p. 
58).  We  find  a  similar  usage  to  this  in  the  Slavonic  languages, 
as  in  Russian  na  budushchi  god,  lit.,  'unto  (until)  next  year,' 
which  is  commonly  used  in  the  simple  sense  'next  year,'  by 
anticipation.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that,  even  if 
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Langdon  is  right,  this  still  does  not  change  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  text,  which  plainly  prescribes  a  punishment  for  the 
favorite. 

40)  L. :  lul-a,  ' with  woful  cry ';  better  '  rebelliously '  (=  sar- 
aru). 

44)  L.  strikes  out  the  numeral  two  and  reads  -a,  which  was 
originally  suggested  by  Jastrow ;   i.  e.  uru-ma-a  gis-mal  ga-ri-du 
(KAK)  mu-zu  ge-pad-da.    He  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that 
gis-mal  =  'creature'   and  not   'throne'   and,  therefore,  the  lines 
should  read :  '  in  my  city  a  being  I  shall  create  for  thee,  and  she 
shall  call  upon  thy  name.'     Of  course,  this  rendering  depends 
on  the  correctness  of  -a,  instead  of  'two,'   which  is  doubtful. 

45)  Render:    .   .   .    'her  head  like  the  others  is  fashioned.' 

46)  Eender:    'her  foot  like  the  others  is  designed.' 

47)  Render:    'her  eye  like  the  others  is  endowed  with  light.' 
All  this  seems  to  refer  to  a  female  companion  for  the  favorite, 

but  the  passage  is  very  obscure. 

These  textual  criticisms  in  no  way  insure  the  original  interpre- 
tation of  Dr.  Langdon.  The  sense  of  Obv.  Col.  i.,  as  already 
pointed  out  by  me  in  JAOS  36,  p.  90,  still  refers  to  a  territory 
which  had  been  practically  destroyed  by  drought.  This  desola- 
tion is  even  more  vividly  described  in  lines  17  ff.  by  Langdon 's 
recent  corrections  of  the  text !  In  Obv.  ii.,  the  prayer  for  water 
is  answered  more  plainly  in  16,  translated  for  the  first  time  by 
Langdon  :  showing  how  the  fields  and  meadows  yield  richly.  In 
Obv.  iii.,  the  special  favorite  is  allotted  to  the  goddess.  As  Lang- 
don now  has  it,  he  is  'the  pure  seed;  the  purified  one,'  fit  for 
divine  service.  Dr.  Langdon 's  textual  changes  make  no  differ- 
ence whatever  in  favor  of  a  'Paradise '-interpretation.  He  states 
that  this  is  not  a  'tendency'  composition,  as  it  has  no  refrains, 
yet  an  impartial  student,  reading  the  text  in  JAOS  36,  pp.  95  ff., 
cannot  fail  to  observe  the  evident  antiphonies  confirming  the 
stereotyped  character  of  the  poem.  This  is  further  substantiated 
by  the  clearly  deliberate  arbitrary  identification  of  god  with  god 
at  the  close  and  the  constant  submission  to  Enki  (Ea)  as 
supreme. 


Sumerian  and  Akkadian  Views  of  Beginnings. — By  MORRIS  JAS- 
TROW,  JR.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

I 

Until  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  differentiate  in  the  religions  that  developed  thousands  of  years 
ago  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  between  elements  that  could  be  set 
down  as  Sumerian  or  non-Semitic  and  such  as  were  Akkadian 
or  Semitic.  Even  now  it  would  be  hazardous  to  dogmatize  on 
the  subject.  Such  attempts  as  were  formerly  made  by  some 
scholars,  bolder  than  the  rest,  were  entirely  premature,  as,  for 
example,  the  view  that  the  incantations  and  magical  texts 
embodied  Sumerian  points  of  view,  while  hymns  of  a  higher 
order  and  lamentation  psalms  were  the  contributions  of  Akka- 
dians to  the  mixed  Sumero- Akkadian  culture.  As  a  result,  how- 
ever, of  the  progress  made  during  the  past  decade  and  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  mysteries  of  Sumerian  texts — a  progress  due  chiefly 
to  the  researches  of  Thureau-Dangin,  Delitzsch,  and  Poebel — we 
are  in  a  far  better  position  to  interpret  also  the  religious  views 
revealed  in  these  texts.  The  publication  during  recent  years 
of  many  Sumerian  religious  texts  of  older  periods,  or  late  copies 
of  unquestionably  genuine  and  very  old  Sumerian  originals,  has 
added  to  the  material  now  at  our  disposal  for  distinguishing 
Sumerian  beliefs  and  points  of  view  from  such  as  are  due  to 
later  accretions,  reflecting  Semitic  thought  and  Semitic  concep- 
tions. To  be  sure,  we  must  proceed  cautiously  in  such  attempted 
differentiation,  both  because  of  the  uncertainty  still  prevailing 
in  renderings  of  Sumerian  texts  and  because  of  the  mixed  char- 
acter of  the  Babylonian  religion — composed  of  Sumerian  and 
Semitic  elements  even  in  the  earliest  period  to  which  our  mate- 
rial carries  us  back. 

Barring  short  votive  inscriptions  and  the  ordinary  types  of 
legal  documents,  which  because  of  the  occurrence  of  stereotyped 
formulas  no  longer  offer  any  serious  difficulties,  the  first  trans- 
lation of  a  Sumerian  text  is  still  necessarily  tentative,  and  the 
cautious  scholar  intersperses  his  first  rendering  liberally  with 
interrogation  marks  or  asterisks  as  an  indication  of  his  doubt 
or  his  confession  of  ignorance.  Our  knowledge  of  Sumerian 
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is  at  present  in  the  position  in  which  Babylonian- Assyrian  or, 
to  use  the  more  correct  form,  Akkadian,  was  some  four  decades 
ago — the  general  features  pretty  clearly  ascertained,  but  with 
much  uncertainty  as  to  details.  Until  two  decades  ago,  consid- 
erable doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  Assyriologists 
whether  what  was  called  Sumerian  really  represented  a  genuine 
language  or  was  merely  an  ideographic  method  of  writing  Akka- 
dian with  all  kinds  of  artificial  semi-cryptic  devices — a  doubt 
justified  by  the  vagaries  of  many  Sumerologists  and  by  the  many 
strange  phenomena  presented  by  Sumerian  that  gave  to  it  a  sur- 
face appearance  of  artificiality.  It  is,  therefore,  no  small 
achievement  to  find  ourselves  at  present  able  to  indicate  many  of 
the  details  of  the  verb  formation,  of  the  combinations  of  nouns 
with  suffixes,  and  of  the  general  features  of  the  syntax.  We  are, 
furthermore,  able  in  the  case  of  long  unilingual  texts  to  furnish 
at  least  a  general  interpretation  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Moreover,  after  a  tentative  translation  of  a  text  has  been  given, 
it  is  possible  through  the  combined  efforts  of  scholars  to  reach 
out  to  more  definite  results  in  many  matters  of  detail,  albeit 
that  the  work  of  such  decipherment  is  a  slow  and  painful  one — 
a  step-by-step  process  with  many  pitfalls,  to  be  avoided  only  by 
conscientious  and  unsparing  self-criticism,  together  with  a  fre- 
quent revision  of  one's  results. 

With  these  precautions  well  in  mind,  let  me  put  our  present 
knowledge  of  Sumerian  to  a  test  by  an  endeavor  to  differen- 
tiate between  Sumerian  and  Akkadian  views  of  Beginnings  on 
the  basis  of  the  material  now  at  hand. 

II 

We  may  take  as  our  starting-point  the  assumption,  probable 
on  a  priori  grounds,  that  when  the  Sumerians  came  to  the 
Euphrates  Valley  as  conquerors1  they  brought  with  them  their 
traditions  regarding  the  beginnings  of  things.  Such  traditions 
take  their  rise  at  an  early  stage  of  culture,  and  the  Sumerians 
must  have  passed  far  beyond  this  stage  before  commingling  with 
Akkadians.  If,  therefore,  we  find  in  the  cuneiform  literature 

1 1  am  leaving  to  one  side  the  difficult  question  whether  the  Sumerians 
or  the  Akkadians  were  the  first  to  settle  in  the  Euphrates  Valley,  though  my 
own  inclination  is  to  adopt  Eduard  Meyer's  view  (Sumerier  und  Semiten 
in  Babylonien,  p.  107  seq.)  that  the  Semites  were  the  first  on  the  ground 
and  that  the  Sumerians  represent  newcomers. 
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various  views  of  such  beginnings  set  forth,  the  attempt  to  explain 
such  divergent  conceptions  through  an  apportionment  among 
Sumerians  and  Akkadians  respectively  is  at  least  justified,  par- 
ticularly when  the  variations  point  to  divergent  climatic  condi- 
tions as  their  background. 

A  people  dwelling  in  a  valley  and  in  a  region  where  there  is 
water  in  plenty,  and  where  in  fact  the  overflow  of  streams  during 
a  portion  of  the  year  becomes  a  menace  to  life  and  property,  will 
develop  different  traditions  of  beginnings  from  those  arising 
among  a  people  whose  home  is  in  mountainous  regions  where 
wrater  is  less  abundant  and  where  there  is  no  danger  of  inunda- 
tions. What  may  be  called  the  main  version  in  cuneiform  litera- 
ture of  the  beginnings  of  things  is  the  one  familiar  to  us,  since 
the  discovery  by  George  Smith2  over  forty  years  ago  of  a  frag- 
ment in  the  library  of  Ashurbanapal,  giving  an  account  of  a 
time  when  neither  heaven  nor  earth  '  had  a  name, '  i.  e.  did  not 
exist,  and  detailing  the  order  in  which  at  the  beginning  of  time 
the  gods  were  produced  or  evolved  in  pairs.  This  fragment 
proved  to  be  the  first  tablet  of  a  series  of  seven,  dealing  with  the 
work  of  creation,  in  which  the  chief  part  was  played  by  the 
god  Marduk,  who  dispatched  a  monster  Tiamat — the  symbol  and 
personification  of  the  raging  waters — after  which  the  regular 
order  of  nature  is  established  in  place  of  the  chaos  and  confusion 
prevailing  while  Tiamat  and  her  army  of  monsters  were  in  con- 
trol. The  circumstance  that  the  hero  of  the  myth  is  Marduk. 
the  patron  deity  of  the  city  of  Babylon  and  the  head  of  the 
pantheon  after  Babylon  had  become  the  capital  of  an  empire, 
uniting  the  states  or  sections  into  which  the  Euphrates  Valley 
had  been  divided,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  this  version  of  the 
Creation  myth  reflects  the  views  and  traditions  of  the  Akkadians, 
who  established  the  empire  of  which  Babylon  was  the  center. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  more  detailed  consideration 
of  the  contents  of  the  portions  of  the  seven  tablets  preserved.3 
The  entire  series  has  been  properly  designated  as  a  paean  in 
honor  of  Marduk,  since  his  overthrow  of  .Tiamat  is  the  central 
deed.  This  overthrow  forms  the  starting-point  of  creation,  so 


2  See  the  first  account  of  this  discovery  in  TSBA.  2.  213-234,  read  at  the 
meeting  of  December  3,  1872. 

3  The  standard  edition  is  by  L.  W.  King,  The  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation 
(London,  1902,  2  vols.)  in  connection  with  Cuneiform  Texts,  etc.,  Part  13 
(London,  1901). 
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far  as  a  genuine  conception  of  creation  is  involved.  It  might  be 
more  accurate  perhaps  to  speak  of  a  process  of  evolution,  since 
it  is  not  related  that  the  universe  is  actually  created,  but  merely 
that  the  regular  order  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  is  established 
after  chaotic  conditions  had  been  overcome.  The  earth  is 
assumed  to  be  submerged  beneath  the  waters  that  cover  every- 
thing; it  has  'no  name,'  because  it  was  not  visible,  and  there- 
fore to  all  practical  purposes  did  not  exist.  The  earth  meant  is 
the  verdure-covered  soil,  producing  plants  and  trees,  and  swarm- 
ing with  life,  just  as  by  'heavens'  are  meant  the  regular  phe- 
nomena to  be  observed  in  the  heavens.  Tiamat  and  her  brood 
represent  the  fury  of  the  elements,  rain  and  storms.  The  sym- 
bolism is  unmistakable,  for  the  name  Tiamat  means  the  'sea'  as 
the  conglomeration  of  all  waters.  Tiamat  and  her  brood,  pic- 
tured as  cruel  and  merciless  and  as  destructive  forces,  symbolize 
the  rainy  and  stormy  season  which  in  a  region  like  the  Euphra- 
tes Valley  submerges  large  districts,  produces  havoc  and  chokes 
off  manifestations  of  life  on  the  earth  till  in  the  spring  the  sun 
triumphs  over  the  rains  and  storms.  The  earth  appears,  and 
through  the  sun 's  rays  vegetation  is  brought  forth.  The  period 
of  vegetation  represents  law  and  order  established  in  the  uni- 
verse. Marduk  is  the  sun-god,  more  particularly  the  youthful 
hero,  identified  with  the  sun  of  the  springtime.  The  nature- 
myth  underlying  the  story  of  Marduk 's  conquest  of  Tiamat  is, 
therefore,  the  change  of  season  from  the  winter  or  rainy  sea- 
son to  the  spring.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  earlier  ver- 
sions which  may  be  discerned  beneath  the  .present  one,  or  with 
the  composite  elements4  to  be  discerned  m  the  seven  tablets,  but 
merely  with  its  final  form  as  clearly  embodying  the  view  of 
beginnings  as  it  shaped  itself  during  the  period  of  Akkadian 
control  in  the  Euphrates  Valley,  and  received  its  final  form  as 
we  have  it.  The  main  feature  of  the  myth  is  that  the  world, 
conceived  as  law  and  order,  began  at  the  beginning  of  time  in 
the  spring.  In  accord  with  this  we  find  the  New  Year's  fes- 
tival celebrated  in  Babylonia  as  in  Assyria  in  the  spring,  and, 
therefore,  the  calendar,  when  perfected,  beginning  with  the  first 
spring  month.  Such  a  conception,  with  water  as  the  primeval 

4 1  have  discussed  these  elements  in  a  paper  on  '  The  Composite  Char- 
acter of  the  Babylonian  Creation  Story'  in  the  NoldeTce  Festschrift  (1906), 
2.  969-982. 
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element  that  needs  to  be  controlled  before  vegetation  can  arise, 
life  endure,  and  sun,  moon  and  planets  move  in  their  courses, 
is  natural  to  a  region  marked  by  two  large  rivers  emptying  into 
a  large  body  of  water  like  the  Persian  Gulf.  An  astrological 
motif  enters  into  the  tale,  assuming  a  close  relationship  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  leading  to  a  correspondence  between  events 
above  to  occurrences  below,  which  is  a  feature  of  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  'theology.'  The  story  in  its  present  form  belongs  to 
the  period  when  the  seats  of  the  gods,  who  as  representatives  of 
law  and  order  are  opposed  by  Tiamat  and  her  army,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  heavens.5  In  accordance  with  this  astrological 
setting,  Marduk's  first  task  after  overcoming  Tiamat  is  to  pass 
across  the  heavens,  assigning  fixed  positions  to  the  stars — i.  e. 
to  the  gods — and  regulating  the  calendar  through  the  phases 
of  the  moon.  With  the  sun  in  control  of  the  universe,  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  regulated,  vegetation 
springs  up  below,  and  the  earth  is  thus  prepared  to  sup- 
port life — animals  and  mankind.  Heaven,  accordingly,  just  as 
the  earth,  is  assumed  to  be  in  existence,  but  the  latter  is  not 
visible  and  the  former  does  not  manifest  the  regular  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  view  here  maintained  is  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  primitive  creation  tales  or  myths  else- 
where, for  the  thought  of  a  genuine  creation  out  of  nothing — a 
creatio  ex  nihilo — lies  beyond  the  mental  horizon  of  man  in 
early  and  even  in  comparatively  advanced  stages  of  culture.  As 
a  trace  of  this  limitation  in  the  conception  of  beginnings,  we 
find  the  keynote  of  the  Akkadian  creation-myth  to  be  order 
rather  than  creation — order  in  place  of  the  preceding  lawless- 
ness. The  tale  remains,  despite  the  introduction  of  more 
advanced  ideas,  on  a  level  with  a  genuine  nature  myth — pic- 
turing the  world  as  beginning  in  the  spring.  It  was  suggested  by 
the  manner  in  which,  because  of  the  climatic  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  the  Euphrates  Valley,  there  is  repeated,  each  spring  on  a 
small  scale  the  process  of  the  conquest  of  the  waters,  with  new 
life  in  nature  springing  up  as  a  consequence  of  the  recession 
of  the  waters.  The  world  begins  in  the  spring  after  the  winter 
rains  and  storms  have  ceased. 

8  See  Jastrow,  Aspects  of  Religious  Belief  and  Practice  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  p.  207  seq.,  and  Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,  2.  420  seq. 
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III 

Now  by  the  side  of  this  distinctively  Akkadian  version — there 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  it  reverts  to  a  Sumerian  original— 
we  have  another  partially  preserved  version  of  creation,  written 
in  Sumerian,  though  fortunately  accompanied  by  an  Akkadian 
translation.  While  agreeing  with  the  Marduk  psean  in  not 
passing  back  to  any  real  period  of  a  creatio  ex  nihilo,  it  .unfolds 
in  other  respects  an  entirely  different  picture. 

The  text,  imperfectly  preserved,6  is  an  incantation  to  which 
as  an  introduction  a  narrative  of  the  beginnings  of  things  is 
attached.7  It  betrays  evidence  of  having  been  edited  and  modi- 
fied in  order  to  adapt  it  to  later  political  conditions  than  those 
in  existence  at  the  time  when  the  composition  first  arose.  This 
is  shown  by  the  introduction  of  the  city  of  Babylon  and  its 
temple  as  among  the  first  cities  to  be  established  (line  14), 
whereas  in  an  earlier  section  Nippur,  Uruk,  and  Eridu  are 
named,  but  not  Babylon.  Now,  Babylon  does  not  come  into 
prominence  till  after  the  establishment  of  a  Semitic  dynasty 

0  Cuneiform  Texts,  13,  pi.  35-38.  See  King,  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation, 
1.  130-139. 

7  This  attachment  of  myths  to  incantations  is  characteristic  of  both 
Sumerian  and  Akkadian  compositions.  Thus,  to  give  a  few  examples,  we 
have  a  tale  of  a  tooth-worm  as  the  supposed  cause  of  toothache  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  an  incantation  (Cuneiform  Texts,  17,  pi.  50)  — 
the  story  forming,  as  it  were,  the  justification  for  confidence  in  the  incan- 
tation against  toothache.  The  conflict  between  the  moon  and  hostile 
powers,  the  story  of  the  seven  evil  powers,  etc.,  is  part  of  an  incantation 
series  (Cuneiform  Texts  16,  pi.  13,  col.  iii;  pi.  15,  col.  v,  28-58).  An 
address  to  the  'Eiver  of  Creation,'  the  remnant  of  some  myth  dealing 
with  the  beginnings  of  things,  forms  the  introduction  to  two  incantations 
(King,  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation,  1.  200-201).  Langdon's  recent  publi- 
cation of  a  Sumerian  text,  which  will  be  discussed  below  (p.  290),  likewise 
terminates  in  an  incantation.  In  fact  it  would  seem  that  to  incanta- 
tions we  owe  the  preservation  of  most  of  our  Babylonian-Assyrian  myths. 
We  encounter  the  same  combination  among  other  peoples.  So,  e.  g.,  in 
ancient  Germanic  literary  fragments  as  in  the  Merseburger  charms,  the 
introduction  is  a  snatch  of  some  myth  to  justify  and  strengthen  the  charm 
itself  that  follows.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  also  find  bits  of 
myths  introduced  into  astrological  texts.  So,  e.  g.,  in  Virolleaud,  L'Astrolo- 
gie  Chaldeenne,  Sin,  no.  i,  and  King,  Seven  Tablets,  2,  pi.  49-50,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  moon  and  sun  by  the  triad,  Anu,  Enlil,  and  Ea.  See  Jastrow, 
Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,  2.  544. 
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with  Babylon  as  its  center,  the  sixth  member  of  which  is  Ham- 
murapi  (2123-2081  B.  C.),  who  succeeds  in  uniting  the  Euphra- 
tes states  into  a  great  empire.  The  introduction  of  Babylon  and 
its  juxtaposition  with  such  far  older  and  genuine  Sumerian  cen- 
tres as  Nippur,  Uruk,  and  Eridu  belongs  therefore  to  the  post- 
Hammurapi  age.  There  are  other  indications  of  considerable 
modification  that  this  text  has  undergone,  and  by  a  careful  analy- 
sis we  can  with  some  degree  of  certainty  lop  off  the  later  addi- 
tions from  the  original  stock.  To  make  this  clear  I  will  first 
give  a  translation  of  the  text  as  it  stands  and  then  endeavor  to 
restore  the  older  form. 


A  holy  house,  a  house  of  the  gods  (in)  a 

holy  place8  had  not  been  made. 

Reed  had  not  sprouted,  tree  had  not  been  made. 

Brick  had  not  been  laid,  brick  structure  had  not 
been  built. 

No  house  made,  no  city  built. 

A  city  had  not  been  made,  living  creature9  not 

yet  installed. 

Nippur  was  not  made,  E-Kur  not  built.10 
Uruk  not  made,  E-Anna  not  built. 
The  Deep11  had  not  been  made,  Eridu  not  built. 
A  holy  house,  a  house  of  the  gods — as  its 

dwelling  was  not  made.12 


8  The  Sumerian  original  has  merely  '  the  holy  place '  which  is  better,  for 
the  'holy  house'  is  the  'holy  place.'  The  line  aims  to  describe  a  time 
before  the  gods  had  any  dwelling-place,  i.  e.  therefore,  before  they  existed. 

9 A-Dam  =  nam-mas-su-u  with  the  verb  sa-Tcin  ('place')  to  convey  the 
idea  of  filling  a  place  with  life.  We  might  render  it  'life  had  not 
swarmed. ' 

10  The    city   and   its   temples    are   inseparable,   because   the    city   is   pri- 
marily the  dwelling  of  the  god  of  the  place. 

11  Zu-Ab  =  ap-su-u. 

12Ki-Ku-bi  Nu  Dim  =  su-bat-su  ul  ip-si-it,  literally  'its  dwelling  was  not 
built,'  where  ipsit  is  the  third  person  feminine  of  the  Permansive  of  epesu. 
The  line  is  again  intended,  like  line  1,  to  convey  the  thought  that  the  gods 
were  not  yet.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  in  the  original  Sumerian  text  the 
heaven  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  gods  was  meant,  though  the  later  Akka- 
dian translator  may  have  had  this  in  mind. 
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10    All  lands  were  sea. 

At  a  time  when  there  was  a  ditch  (  ?)13  in  the 

midst  of  the  sea, 

At  that  time,  Eridu  was  made,  Esagila  was  built. 
Esagila  where  in  the  midst  of  the  Deep 

Lugal  Du-Azagga  dwells. 
Babylon  he  made,  Esagila  was  completed.14 

15     The  Ammnaki  altogether  he  made.15 

A  holy  city,  the  dwelling  of  their  choice,  with 

a  lofty  name  they  proclaimed.16 
Marduk17  constructed  an  expanse18  on  the  surface 

of  the  water. 

Dust  he  made  and  on  the  expanse  he  poured  out. 
That  the  gods  might  be  brought  to  dwell  in 

their  chosen  dwelling, 

20    Mankind  he  created. 

Aruru  created  the  seed  of  mankind  with  him. 
Beasts  of  the  field,  living  creatures  in  the  field19 

he  created. 
The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  he  made  and  put  in 

their  place. 
Their  names  in  goodly  fashion  he  proclaimed. 

13  ra-tu-um-ma,  where  the  emphatic  addition  um-ma  conveys  the  force  of 
'  there  was, '  corresponding  to  the  Sumerian  nam  —  '  indeed. '    See  Delitzsch, 
Sumer.    Grammatik,   p.    68.      The    Sumerian    term    corresponding    to    ratu 
is  Sita.     Batu  has  been  compared  with  the  Hebrew  rahat    (Muss-Arnolt, 
Assyr.  Diet.,  p.  961),   'ditch'   or    'gutter,'    and  since  among  the  synonyms 
of  Sita  we  find  Sita-na  =  beratim  'wells'  (Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie,  10.  75), 
we  are  safe  in  taking  our  word  to  indicate  a   'ditch'    or    'canal' — perhaps 
of  sweet  water  in  contrast  to  the  apsu,   '  salt  ocean. ' 

14  Su-du  •=  suk-lul.    Note  the  different  verb  from  the  one  (banu)  used  in 
the  other  portion  of  the  text. 

15  So  the  Sumerian  text,  though  perhaps  an  impersonal  sense  is  intended. 
18  The  Sumerian  text  says    'the  houses    (i.  e.  the  temples  of  the  gods) 

they  named  with  a  lofty  name.' 

17  Gi-lim-ma,  equated  with  Marduk  in  the  Akkadian  translation. 

18  a-ma-am   (line  17)   and  a-mi  in  line  18,  i.  e.  amu,  of  which  ammatu, 
used  in  the  Akkadian  creation  story  (I,  2.)  appears  to  be  a  feminine  form. 
Ammatu  is  generally  rendered   'ground'    or  land,  but  some  such  more  gen- 
eral term  like  a  solid   'expanse'   comes  nearer  to  the  real  meaning. 

19  That  is,  large  and  small  animals. 
19    JAOS    36 
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25     Verdure,  the  marsh  plant,  reed,  and  sprout 

he  created. 

The  green  of  the  field  he  created. 
Lands,  marsh,20  and  swamp, 
Cow  with  her  young,  mother-sheep  with  her  lambkin, 

lamb  of  the  fold, 
Groves  and  forests, 

30     He-goat,  mountain  goat  he  placed. 

The  lord  Marduk  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  an 

embankment  shut  off. 
.         .         .         reed,  marsh  (?)  he  placed. 

he  brought  forth. 
[Reed]  he  created,  tree  he  created. 

35     .          .       •' '. !i      in  the  place  he  created. 

[Brick  he  laid] ,  brick  structure  he  built. 

[House  he  made] ,  city  he  built. 

[City  he  made] ,  living  creature  he  installed. 

[Nippur  he  made] ,  E-Kur  he  built. 
40   [Uruk]  he  made,  [E-Anna  he  built.21] 

Line  5  taken  in  connection  with  line  12  points  to  Eridu  lying 
at  the  Persian  Gulf  as  the  first  'city'  to  be  established.  The 
hero  of  this  myth  would,  therefore,  be  the  god  of  Eridu,  known 
to  the  Sumerians  as  Enki  and  appearing  in  Akkadian  texts  as  Ea. 
One  of  the  most  common  designations  of  this  deity  is  'King  of 
the  Deep'  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Lugal-Du-Azagga, 
'King  of  the  holy  habitation',  is  a  descriptive  title  of  Enki,22 
'the  holy  habitation'  being  either  Eridu  or  the  temple  at  Eridu, 
or  the  Apsu  or  'Deep'  within  which  Enki  dwells.  The  term 
was  probably  applied  originally  to  the  great  body  of  water  on 
which  Eridu  lay  and  was  afterwards  extended  to  both  the  city 

20  Sug  —  apparu  occurring  also  in  line  25  and,  therefore,  an  indication 
of  a  second  version  of  the  creation  of  vegetation. 

21  At  this  point  there  is  a  break  in  the  tablet,  and  when    (pi.   38)    it 
becomes  intelligible  again,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  incantation.     Perhaps 
two  lines  corresponding  to  lines  8  and  9  are  to  be  added  as  follows : 

'  The  Deep  he  made,  Eridu  he  built. 
A  holy  house,  the  house  of  the  gods — as  its  dwelling  he  made. ' 

-"  See  further  below  (p.  298,  note  63)  on  Du-Azagga  as  the  Sumerian 
name  of  the  7th  month  (Tasritu)  and  perhaps  originally  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Tasritu,  the  Akkadian  equivalent,  means  'beginning.' 
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and  temple  sacred  to  him.  Since  Eridu  by  virtue  of  its  posi- 
tion must  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  region, 
if  not  indeed  the  oldest,  it  would  be  natural  to  find  a  'creation' 
myth  centering  around  this  place  as  the  first  bit  of  terra  firma 
to  be  created.  A  'city/  which  here  simply  means  an  inhabited 
place,  is  inconceivable  from  the  Sumerian-Akkadian  point  of 
view  without  the  temple  as  the  'house'  of  the  god  to  whom  the 
city  is  sacred.  The  'holy  house'  is  therefore  in  the  first  line, 
according  to  the  Sumerian  text,23  equated  with  the  'holy  place,' 
just  as  in  line  4  'house'  and  'city'  are  equated.  The  first 
four  lines  describe  in  a  general  fashion  a  time  before  anything 
that  we  associate  with  this  earth  of  ours — temples,  plants,  trees, 
structures,  and  cities — existed.  It  is  not,  however,  said,  as  in 
the  Akkadian  version,  that  neither  heaven  nor  earth  'had  a 
name.'  Apparently  the  world  exists,  not  even  submerged — but 
it  is  empty. 

With  the  repetition  of  the  reference  to  the  'city'  in  line  5, 
we  reach  a  more  specific  stage  of  the  description  of  the  begin- 
nings of  things  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  line  8, 

The  Deep  had  not  been  made,  Eridu  not  built, 

forms  the  parallel  to  line  5.  Lines  6-7,  mentioning  two  other 
old  'cities,'  Nippur  and  Uruk,  would  then  be  later  additions, 
introduced  as  illustrations  of  the  time  when  nothing  at  all 
existed  in  this  world.  We  may  go  a  step  further  and  take  these 
two  lines  as  belonging  to  another  version  which  has  been  dove- 
tailed into  the  one  associated  more  particularly  with  Eridu. 
This  view  would  carry  with  it  the  assumption  that  lines  9-11 
belong  to  this  'Nippur'  version,  as  we  might  call  it,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  'Eridu'  version.  An  assumption  of  this 
nature  would  explain  the  repetition  in  line  9  of  what  has  been 
already  said,  in  line  1.  Moreover  the  conception  of  'all  lands 
being  sea'  is  in  contradiction  to  line  8  where  it  is  said  that 
Apsu  or  the  watery  deep  had  not  yet  been  made.  The  concep- 
tion in  the  'Nippur'  version  agrees  with  the  one  in  the  above 
discussed  'Akkadian'  myth,  according  to  which  water  covered 
everything  at  the  beginning  of  time.  'Line  11  would  also  belong 
to  the  'Nippur'  version,  beginning  the  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  terra  firma  appeared  or  was  brought  into  existence, 
the  description  being  continued  in  line  18.  The  Eridu  ver- 

23  See  above,  note  8. 
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sion,  on  the  other  hand,  beginning  with  lines  1-5  and  8,  con- 
tinues in  lines  12-13  with  the  description  of  Eridu  and  its  temple 
as  the  first  to  be  created.  Line  14 

Babylon  he  made,  Esagila  was  completed, 

is  clearly  a  later  insertion  ad  majorem  gloriam  of  the  later  capi- 
tal of  the  Babylonian  empire,  the  temple  of  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  far  older  sanctuary  of  Eridu.24  The  use  of  an 
entirely  different  verb  in  this  line — Bu-du  =  kalalu,  'complete,' 
in  place  of  Du  =  epesu  or  Dim  =  banu,  'make'  and  ' build '- 
points  likewise  to  a  different  source  for  this  line. 

In  the  Eridu  version  the  creator  is  naturally  the  god  of  Eridu, 
introduced  as  Lugal-Du-Azagga  in  line  13.  It  is  he,  therefore, 
who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  subject  of  lines  15  and  20,  specify- 
ing the  creation  of  the  Anunnaki  and  mankind.  Anunnaki  is 
here  a  collective  name  used  either  for  the  gods  in  general  or 
more  probably  for  a  group  of  deities  under  the  tutelage  of  Lugal- 
Du-Azagga,  constituting  his  court  and  who  are  created  at  one 
time  by  him.  These  Anunnaki  assign  a  'lofty  name'  for  the 
holy  city  chosen  by  them,  that  is,  for  Eridu.25  In  ordei  to  pro- 
vide a  dwelling  place,  i.  e.  a  temple  in  the  city  thus  chosen, 
Lugal-Du-Azagga,  it  is  said,  (line  20)  'creates  mankind.'26 

That  humanity  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  gods  is  the  philosophy 
underlying  this  version.  The  gods  wish  to  be  worshiped ;  they 
need  dwelling-places  where  the  worshipers  can  gather.  Men  are 
therefore  created  to  build  temples  as  the  essential  feature  of 
'  cities. ' 

Line  21  represents  again  a  gloss  to  line  14,  in  part  to  con- 
form to  the  later  view  which  associates  a  female  consort  with 
every  deity,  in  part  to .  combine  the  version  with  another  one 
which  made  the  female  divine  element — here  designated  as 

24  The  transfer  is  part  of  the  general  process,  assigning  to  Marduk  the 
attributes  and  distinction  belonging  to  Ea  of  Eridu,  who  becomes  the  father 
of  Marduk.    See  Jastrow,  Aspects  of  Religious  Belief  and  Practice  in  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  p.  92,  seq. 

25  The  Sumerian  form  of  the  city  is  designated  as  Dug,    '  the  good  city, ' 
whereas  in  the  Akkadian  translation,  it  is  likewise  written  ideographically 
but  as  Nun-Ki,   'the  great'   or   'royal'   place. 

28  The  conception  is  similar  to  what  we  find  in  the  sixth  tablet  of  the 
Akkadian  version  (King,  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation,  1.  86  seq.),  where  it 
is  implied  that  mankind  is  created  because  the  gods  are  lonely  and  want  fol- 
lowers to  pay  them  worship. 
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Arum — the  '  mother '  of  mankind.  Aru.ru  is  merely  one  of 
many  designations  given  to  this  element,  which  in  the  systema- 
tized pantheon  of  the  Akkadians  is  symbolized  under  the  gen- 
eric designation  of  Ishtar. 

There  follows  (lines  22-35)  a  description  of  the  creation  of 
animals  and  of  plants  and  trees.  The  repetition  points  to  a 
combination  of  two  versions,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  in  a  unit 
text  we  would  have  double  descriptions  of  (a)  creation  of  ani- 
mals (line  22  and  again  in  line  28  and  30),  (b)  the  springing 
•  up  of  verdure  and  plants  (lines  25-27  and  again  lines  32-35). 
while  (c)  line  29  again  impresses  one  as  a  gloss  added  to  either 
the  one  or  the  other  version.  In  fact  it  is  possible  that  we  have 
three  versions  of  the  creation  of  animals  and  plants  dovetailed 
into  one  another,  to  be  analyzed  as  follows:  (a)  lines  22-26, 
animals,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  verdure  and  plants27;  (b)  lines 
27-28  and  30,  verdure,  plants,  and  animals  (with  line  29  as  an 
interrupting  gloss)  ;  and  (c)  lines  32-35,  verdure,  animals,28  and 
trees.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  little  question  that  lines  22-26 
belong  to  the  Eridu  version,  as  is  indicated  by  the  mention  of 
the  two  great  rivers  which  empty  their  waters  into  the  great 
'deep' — the  domain  of  Lugal-Du-Azagga.  It  is  this  god,  there- 
fore, who  creates  the  animals  of  the  field,  assigns  courses  to  the 
two  rivers,  gives  them  their  names  (by  which  is  meant  his  con- 
trol of  them,  since  he  calls  them  into  existence),  and  finally  it 
is  Lugal-Du-Azagga  who  causes  vegetation  to  spring  up.  Lines 
27-28  and  30  may  belong  to  the  Nippur  version,  while  lines 
31  and  those  following  may  represent  a  later  addition  in  order 
to  ascribe  the  honor  of  creation  to  Marduk.29  If  we  are  to 
assume  a  third  independent  version  embodied  in  our  text  it 
would  be  the  Marduk  or  Babylon  version  of  which,  therefore, 
line  14  would  form  a  part. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  point  to  be  considered  in  our  analy- 
sis— the  occurrence  of  the  name  Marduk  in  line  17  as  the  equiva- 

27  Line  26  would  represent  a  general  summary  to  indicate  all  kinds  of 
vegetation. 

28  To  be  supplied  in  line  33,  which  would,  therefore,  read   '  [beasts  of  the 
field  and  living  creatures  of  the  field]  he  brought  forth,'    or  similar  words 
supplied   at   the   beginning.      Lines   31-32   would   then   form   part   of   the 
'Marduk'    or    'Babylon'    version  together  with  lines  14  and  21. 

29  Or  this,  as  an  alternative,  may  form  part  of  a  second  Nippur  version, 
modified  by  the  substitution  of  Marduk  for  Enlil.     See  below,  p.  287. 
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lent  of  a  Sumerian  deity  written  Gi-Lim-ma.  As  the  sole 
instance  of  such  an  equation,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the 
Akkadian  translator  is  not  revealing  here  his  preference  for 
Marduk  rather  than  following  a  genuine  tradition.  If  the  line 
belongs  to  the  'Nippur'  version,  we  should  expect  Gi-Lim-ma  to 
be  a  designation  of  Enlil.  The  circumstance  that  in  line  31, 
where  the  Sumerian  portion  is  broken  off,  we  have  be-lum  Mar- 
duk, 'lord  Marduk,'  points  likewise  to  the  substitution  here  of 
the  god  Marduk  for  the  old  patron  deity  of  Nippur,  who  in  the 
Akkadian  myth  of  creation  is  obliged  to  yield  his  headship  of 
the  pantheon  which  he  so  long  enjoyed  to  Marduk.  The  'Nip- 
pur' version,  consisting  of  lines  6-7,  9-11,  17,  18,  27-28,  30, 
and  possibly  also  33  and  35  (but  hardly  31  and  32),  would  thus 
furnish  us  with  an  account  of  creation,  beginning  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  chaotic  condition  when  the  waters  prevailed  everywhere, 
as  in  the  Akkadian  version,  followed  by  an  account  of  terra  firma 
brought  about  by  a  foundation  of  some  kind  stretched  on  the 
waters  on  which  a  deity  pours  dust  so  as  to  secure  soil.  After  this 
land  and  marsh  appear  in  which  animal  life  is  placed  and  reeds 
and  trees  spring  up.  If  line  21  belongs  to  this  version,30  we  would 
also  have  a  reference  to  the  creation  of  mankind  by  a  deity  in 
association  with  a  goddess. 

The  other  version,  forming,  according  to  the  thesis  above  set 
forth,  the  account  of  the  beginnings  of  things,,  belonging  to  the 
old  Sumerian  center  of  Eridu,  and  consisting  of  lines  1-5',  8,  12, 
13,  15,  16,  19,  20,  22-26,  reads  as  follows : 

1  A  holy  house,  a  house  of  the  gods  (in)  a 

holy  place  had  not  been  made. 

2  Reed  had  not  sprouted,  tree  had  not  been  made. 

3  Brick  had  not  been  laid,  brick  structure  had  not 

been  built. 

4  No  house  made,  no  city  built. 

5  A  city  had  not  been  made,  living  creature  not  yet 

installed. 
8     The  Deep  had  not  been  made,  Eridu31  not  built. 

12  At  that  time  Eridu  was  made,  Esagila  was  built. 

13  Esagila  where  in  the  midst  of  the  Deep,  Lugal-Dn- 

Azagga  dwells. 

30  See,  however,  above,  p.  284. 

81  Written  Dug-(ga),  the   'good'   city.    See  above,  note  25. 
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15  The  Anunnaki  altogether  he  made. 

16  A  holy  city,  the  dwelling  of  their  choice,  with 

a  lofty  name  they  proclaimed. 

19  That  the  gods  might  be  brought  to  dwell  in 

their  chosen  dwelling, 

20  Mankind  he  created. 

22  Beasts  of  the  field,  living  creatures  in  the  field 

he  created. 

23  The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  he  made  and  put  in 

their  place. 

24  Their  names  in  goodly  fashion  he  proclaimed. 

25  Verdure,  the  marsh  plant,  reed,  and  sprout  he 

created. 

26  The  green  of  the  field  he  created. 

This  portion  of  our  text  I  regard  as  the  original  stock  which 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  dovetailing  into  it  of  another  version, 
probably  originating  in  Nippur,  which  has  been  modified  so  as 
to  make  Marduk  the  hero ;  he  replaces  Enlil,  the  god  of  Nippur, 
who  is  described  by  one  of  his  epithets  as  Gi-Lim-ma.  Taking 
up  now  the  'Eridu'  version,  we  note  in  the  first  place  the 
absence  of  any  conflict.  There  is  no  assumption  of  a  chaotic 
condition  at  the  beginning  of  time  with  the  watery  element  in 
control.  A  city  as  the  dwelling  of  the  god  Lugal-Du-Azagga 
and  the  production  of  the  Anunnaki  are  the  first  steps  in  the 
work  of  creation,  after  which  mankind  and  animals  are  created, 
and  vegetation  springs  up.  The  version,  therefore,  assumes  the 
earth  to  be  in  existence  but  empty.  There  is  no  life  in  it.  The 
god  of  Eridu,  Enki,  described  as  'king  of  the  holy  habitation,' 
is  also  in  existence,  and  in  a  na'ive  way  it  is  assumed  that  his 
dwelling  place  represents  the  starting-point  of  the  world.  There 
is  implied  here,  as  already  suggested,  a  synonymity  between  the 
'deep'  as  the  dwelling  of  Enki  and  the  'city'  of  Enki  which 
is  Eridu.  Both  fall  within  the  category  of  a  'holy  place'  (line 
1)  which  the  Akkadian  translation,  it  will  be  recalled,  modifies 
somewhat.32  The  'city'  is  also  associated  with  the  'temple'  in 
the  'city.'  Both  'city'  and  'temple'  are  copies  of  the  'Deep' 
as  the  prototype  of  Enki's  dwelling,  but  the  'Deep'  too  must 
be  created.  This  is  significant  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  Akka- 

82  By  adding   '  in, '  t  see  above,  note  8. 
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dian  version  which  assumes  the  'Deep'  as  the  watery  element 
in  complete  control  and,  therefore,  of  course,  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  time.  The  underlying  conception  of  the  Eridu 
version  is  that  the  watery  element  must  be  created  before  the 
empty  earth  can  be  filled  with  human  life  and  with  animals,  and 
before  vegetation  can  be  produced.  Such  a  conception  could 
hardly  have  arisen  in  the  same  climatic  region  as  the  one  which 
gave  rise  to  the  'Akkadian'  version,  emphasizing  the  super- 
abundance of  the  watery  element  to  such  an  extent  as  to  assume 
the  earth  to  be  submerged  beneath  the  surging  mass,  and  necessi- 
tating a  conflict  to  subdue  the  lawless  element.  The  reflection  of 
this  view  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  'Nippur'  version,  dovetailed 
into  the  'Eridu'  version,  and  if  we  are  to  assume  the  existence 
of  a  third  version  in  the  text  just  analyzed,  that  too — a  'Baby- 
lon' or  a  second  'Nippur'  version — would  be  in  accord  with  the 
'  Akkadian '  conception.  The  substratum  of  the  text,  on  the  other 
hand,  points  to  an  origin  of  the  conception  evolved  in  a  region 
where  water  is  not  abundant,  where  instead  of  water  being  the 
element  to  be  overcome  it  is  the  condition  necessary  to  bring 
about  all  life  and  vegetation.  The  world  begins  according  to 
this  version  with  the  coming  of  the  watery  element,  not  with 
its  being  placed  under  control.  Creation  was  pictured  as  ensuing 
at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  not  with  the 
cessation  of  the  rains  and  storms.  The  'Eridu'  version,  there- 
fore, directs  us  to  some  mountainous  region  where  there  are  no 
streams  that  overflow  and  submerge  entire  districts,  where  water 
is  not  abundant,  or  at  least  not  so  abundant  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  view  that  it  was  the  primeval  element.  If,  therefore,  the 
'Akkadian'  version  represents  the  world  as  beginning  in  the 
spring,  with  the  triumph  of  the  sun  over  the  rains  and  storms 
of  winter,  the  'Eridu'  version  would  point  to  such  a  beginning 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  winter  rains  set  in.  Now  to  be 
sure,  Eridu  is  situated  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  therefore  we 
would  not  expect  any  version  to  arise  in  that  center  which  would 
represent  the  beginnings  of  things  otherwise  than  in  the  'Akka- 
dian' story.  "We  must,  therefore,  assume  the  'Eridu'  version 
to  have  been  brought  to  this  region  by  the  Sumerians  from  their 
original  homes.  Where  this  home  was,  it  is  impossible  at  pres- 
ent to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  several  indi- 
cations point  to  its  having  been  in  a  mountainous  district.  One 
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of  these  indications  is  the  zikkurat  or  stage-tower,  attached  to 
temples  of  Babylonia  in  the  old  Sumerian  centers.  These  stage- 
towers,  consisting  of  a  series  of  stories  one  above  the  other  with 
either  a  winding  ascent  to  the  top  or  a  direct  ascent  from  one 
stage  to  the  other,  are  clearly  intended  to  represent  a  mountain 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  seat  of  the  deity  to  whom  the 
tower  is  sacred  was  at  the  top  points  to  a  belief  which  placed 
the  seats  of  the  gods  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  Such  a  belief 
is  common  among  peoples  dwelling  in  a  mountainous  region,  and 
1  the  inference  is  justified  that  the  people  who  introduced  the 
zikkurat33  into  the  Euphrates  Valley  came  from  such  a  region 
and  by  a  natural  impulse  were  led  to  reproduce  a  mountain  in 
miniature  to  symbolize  their  old  manner  of  worship.  That  the 
zikkurat  is  always  attached  to  the  temple  proper,  which  is 
modeled  after  the  pattern  of  a  house  with  a  court  or  two  courts 
and  with  chambers  around  the  courts,  indicates  that  in  this 
combination  of  two  motifs  in  the  religious  architecture  the 
'house'  comes  first,  and  the  zikkurat,  as  a  supplement,  second. 
The  altar  is  in  connection  with  the  'house,'  and  the  main  cult 
is  carried  on  before  the  image  of  the  god  in  the  innermost  part 
of  the  house,  not  on  the  top  of  the  zikkurat34  We  may,  there- 
fore, set  down  the  temple  or  house  motif  as  due  to  the  Semites 
among  whom,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  the  temple  is  patterned 
upon  the  dwelling-house,  and  the  tower  motif  as  the  one  intro- 
duced into  the  Euphrates  Valley  by  the  Sumerians.  Again,  the 
fact  that  the  word  for  'country'  (Kur)  in  Sumerian  means  pri- 
marily '  mountain, '  leads  us  likewise  to  a  mountainous  region  as 
the  home  of  the  Sumerians.  The  sign  reverts  to  the  picture  of 
a  mountain.  As  against  one  word  for  both  'mountain'  and 
'country'  in  Sumerian,  we  have  in  Akkadian  two  separate  words 
(sadu,  'mountain,'  and  mdtu,  'country'  or  'land').  The  n'ame 
E-Kur,  '  mountain  house, '  as  the  designation  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sumerian  deity  En-lil  in  Nippur,  known  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Sumerian  centers  in  the  Euphrates  Valley,  may  be  instanced 
as  a  further  proof,  and  in  accord  with  this  we  find  Enlil  addressed 

33  The  Sumerian  term  for  zilckurat  is  U-Nir,  to  be  explained  perhaps  as 
'visible  far  and  wide.' 

34  See  for  further  details  Jastrow,  Civilization  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
p.  374  seq.;    and  Aspects  of  Religious  Belief  and  Practice  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  p.  280  seq. 
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in  hymns  as  the  'great  mountain/35  and  his  consort  Ninlil  is  also 
known  as  Nin-har-sag,  i.  e.  'lady  of  the  mountain.'  Perhaps  a 
name  like  E-sagila,  'high  house',  for  Enki's  temple  at  Eridu,36 
another  exceedingly  ancient,  if  not  indeed  the  oldest,  Sumerian 
settlement,  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  as  E-Kur. 
Until  some  decisive  evidence  is  forthcoming,  the  further  question 
whether  the  Sumerians  came  from  the  mountainous  districts 
of  southern  and  central  Asia  Minor  must  be  left  in  abeyance, 
with  much  in  favor  of  Briinnow's  view37  that  the  Sumerians 
came  to  the  Valley  from  the  northwest  rather  than  the  northeast. 

IV 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  another  very  ancient  Sumerian 
text  affording  us  a  view  of  beginnings,  and  which  upon  analysis 
turns  out  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  above  discussed  'Eridu' 
version,  picturing  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  time  to  be  in 
existence,  but  empty  through  lack  of  water.  With  the  coming 
of  the  rain,  vegetation  appears  and  the  world  is  prepared  to  sus- 
tain* life — animal  and  human.  I  refer  to  the  text  which  Lang- 
don  has  published  under  the  title  of  The  Sumerian  Epic  of  Para- 
dise, the  Flood  and  the  Fall  of  Man  (Philadelphia,  1915).  Lang- 
don  is  entirely  wrong  in  seeing  in  the  beginning  of  the  text 
a  description  of  a  primeval  Paradise,  as  well  as  in  his  view  that 
mankind  was  ejected  from  this  fictitious  Paradise  with  the  com- 
ing of  a  flood  from  which  a  favored  individual  is  said  to  have 
escaped,  and  that  this  favored  individual,  whom  Langdon  calls 
Tagtug,  then  forfeits  the  boon  of  immortality  by  eating  of  a 
forbidden  fruit.  I  have  tried  to  show  this  in  a  brief  article  on 
'The  Sumerian  View  of  Beginnings'  (JAOS  36.  122),  which  will 
be  followed  by  a  full  analysis  of  Langdon 's  text  in  vol.  33  no.  2  of 

^Kawlinson  IV2,  pi.  27,  no.  2,  obv.  15-16;  Gudea  Cyl.  A,  col.  viii,  16, 
etc.  Meyer's  view  (Sumerier  und  Semiten  in  Babylonien,  p.  33)  that  the 
seat  of  the  gods  on  the  tops  of  mountains  is  a  Semitic  conception  is  cor- 
rect, but  this  does  not  exclude  it  also  as  a  Sumerian  belief. 

36  Then  transferred  to  Marduk  's  temple  at  Babylon.  See  Jastrow,  Reli- 
gion Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,  1.  130  seq.,  and  Aspects  of  Religious 
Belief  and  Practice  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  93. 

37 ZA.  28.  387.  See  Eduard  Meyer's  remarks  in  Sumerier  und  Semiten  in 
Babylonien,  p.  114,  who  leaves  the  question  open.  See  further,  Jastrow, 
Civilisation  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  121,  and  King,  History  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad,  p.  53  seq.  and  Appendix  I. 
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the  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages.  Professor  Sayce 
agrees  with  my  view  that  there  is  no  account  of  a  flood  in  Lang- 
don's  text  (Expository  Times,  November  1915),  while  Barton 
(Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  p.  283  note)  as  well  as  Prince  ( JAOS 
36:  90)  and  finally  Peters  in  a  review  of  Langdon's  publication, 
also  agree  with  me  in  rejecting  all  of  Langdon's  theses.  Lang- 
don's rendering  of  the  text  or  rather  his  two  renderings38  are 
full  of  false  translations  due  to  his  faulty  method  and  lack  of 
attention  to  philological  niceties,  as  his  text  is  full  of  errors,  some 
of  which  he  has  now  himself  recognized,  though  by  no  means 
all.39  We  are  concerned  here  merely  with  the  first  two  columns 
of  the  text. 

The  text  opens  with  a  description  of  the  god  Enki  and  his 
consort  Nin-ella  who  dwell  alone  in  a  mountain,  described  as  a 
'holy  place,'  Ki  Azagga,40  corresponding  to  E  Azagga,  'holy 
house '  and  Ki  Azagga  in  the  Eridu  version  of  the  beginnings  of 
things  above  analyzed. 

The  name  of  the  mountain  is  written  with  a  sign  the  reading 
of  which  is  doubtful.  Langdon's  proposal  to  identify  it  with 
Dilmun,  written  invariably  Ni-Tuk,  is  good  enough  as  a  guess 
but  on  examination  turns  out  to  be  indefensible.41  Let  us  call 
the  place  X  for  the  present.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
Enki  and  his  consort  are  'alone'  (lines  7  and  10).  If,  there- 
fore, the  'holy  place'  in  the  mountain  X  is  further  described 
in  a  description  comprising  lines  13-21,  as  a  spot  where  animals 
did  not  carry  on  their  usual  activities  associated  with  them,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  such  a  description  is  merely  a 
poetic  manner  of  emphasizing  that  no  animals  were  found  there. 
In  other  words  Enki  and  Ninella  are  in  a  world  in  which  there 
is  not  as  yet  any  animal  life.  The  raven,  it  is  said  in  this 
description,  did  not  croak,  the  kite  ( ?)  did  not  shriek,  the  lion 

38  What  he  calls  a  revised  translation  is  given  by  him  in  the  Expository 
Times  for  January,  1916,  pp.  165-168,  and  we  are  now  promised  a  third  to 
be  issued  in  French,  which  he  announces  will  be  the   'final'   one. 

39  See  his  'Critical  Notes  upon  the  Epic  of  Paradise,'   JAOS  36.  140-145, 
the  'uncritical'    character  of  which  will  be  shown  by  me  in  my  article  in 
AJSL. 

40  The  epithet  occurs  three  times,  lines  2,  4,  5,  and  is  to  be  supplied  in  line 
3  and  probably  also  in  line  1;    it  alternates  with  El    'pure'    in  lines  6,  9, 
and  12. 

41  See  the  discussion  of  this  reading  in  my  article  in  AJSL. 
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did  not  slay,  the  wolf  did  not  plunder  the  lambs,  the  dog  did 
not  tear  the  kids,  and  the  unidentified  animal  (now  read  zebu 
by  Langdon)  did  not  graze,  the  young  did  not  graze  (?)  with 
the  mother,  the  bird  of  heaven  did  not  do  something,  the  dove 
did  not  hatch  ( ?).42  To  assume  these  lines  to  be  a  description 
of  a  primeval  Paradise  where  all  was  'peace  and  bliss,'  as 
Langdon  proposed,  is  clearly  out  of  the  question.  If  we  had 
merely  the  lines  about  the  lion,  wolf,  and  dog,  the  interpreta- 
tion would  be  possible,  but  a  difficulty  arises  with  the  'raven' 
and  'kite.'  Why  should  ravens  not  croak  or  kites  not  shriek? 
That  surely  would  not  seriously  disturb  the  bliss  of  Paradise, 
unless  we  assume  that  Enki  and  his  consort  were  'nervous,' 
sensitive  to  unpleasant  noises.  Line  18,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  zebu  (?)  did  not  'graze,'  is  fatal  to  Langdon 's  thesis.43 
But  human  life  is  also  non-existent  in  the  'holy  place.'  This 
is  indicated  in  lines  22-25,  again  in  poetic  fashion,  by  saying  that 
there  were  no  diseases,  that  no  one  said  'mother'  or  'father.' 
Since  diseases  were  believed  to  be  due  to  demons  that  had  found 
their  way  into  the  body  and  which  had  to  be  exorcised  in  order 
that  the  sufferer  might  be  relieved,  the  absence  of  disease  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  demons,  and  this  again  because 
there  were  no  people  whom  they  could  plague.  'Father'  and 
'Mother'  was  not  said  because  there  were  no  parents  to  be 
addressed  and  no  children  to  address  them.44 

The  description  in  col.  i  of  our  text  is,  therefore,  that  of  a 
world  in  existence  but  empty,  and  the  reason  for  this  absence 
of  animal  and  human  life  is  clearly  indicated  in  line  26  where  it 
is  said: 

In  the  pure  place,  no  water  flowed, 
In  the  city  no  water  was  poured  out. 

Without  water,  life  cannot  exist,  vegetation  cannot  spring  up. 
The  total  absence  of  human  activity  is  again  indicated  in  the 
following  lines  in  poetical  fashion,  after  which  the  goddess 
Ninella — represented  at  once  as  the  daughter  and  consort  of 
Enki — appeals  to  the  latter  to  supply  the  'city'  which  he  has 

42  So  Prince  suggests  (JAOS  36.  96).     The  verbs  at  the  ends  of  the  lines 
19-21  are  broken  off  or  doubtful. 

43  See  for  a  full  discussion  the  article  in  AJSL. 

44  Parallel  poetic  phrases  in  Sumerian  productions  will  be  found  in  my 
article  in  AJSL. 
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founded  with  drinking  water  in  abundance.45  The  'city'  is 
equated  with  the  locality  X  in  which  Enki  and  Ninella  dwell 
and  the  wish  is  expressed  that  the  'city'  and  'place  may  drink 
water  in  abundance'  and  become  the  'house  of  the  gathering 
place  of  the  land.'  The  'city'  as  in  the  'Eridu'  version  is 
conceived  merely  as  a  place  to  be  inhabited.  Wherever  a  god 
dwells  there  is  a  'city,'  of  which  the  god  is  the  patron,  and 
where  he  is  worshiped.  The  'house'  is  the  temple,  as  at  once 
the  home  of  the  god  and  the  sanctuary  to  which  worshipers  come 
•to  pay  their  homage.  'Land,'  'city,'  and  'temple'  are  thus 
regarded  as  synonymous  terms,  as  in  the  'Eridu'  version.  The 
request  of  Ninella  is  granted,  and  in  further  sequence  the  com- 
ing of  the  waters  is  pictured  as  the  result  of  a  union  between  the 
god  and  the  goddess,  designated  in  this  episode  as  Nintu  'the 
mother  of  the  land,'  her  name  signifying  the  'lady  of  birth.'46 
The  result  is  a  rich  vegetation,  poetically  described  as47 

Like  fat,  like  fat,  like  rich  cream, 

Nintu,  the  mother  of  the  land,  brought  forth. 

With  the  further  episodes  in  this  interesting  text  in  which  the 
drenching  of  the  fields  is  twice  again  described  we  are  not  con- 
cerned, but  merely  with  the  view  of  Beginnings  as  set  forth  in 
the  first  two  columns.  This  view  has  such  points  in  common  with 
the  'Eridu'  version  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  two  belong 
to  the  same  order  and  reflect  the  same  climatic  conditions.  They 
must  have  originated  in  a  region  where  water  was  not  plentiful 
and  where  as  a  consequence  vegetation  and  life  are  associated 
with  the  coming  on  of  the  rainy  season.  The  world,  therefore, 
is  pictured  as  beginning  in  the  fall  when  the  rains  set  in,  and 

45  Lines  31  to  Col.  ii,  10.  The  closing  lines  of  Col.  i  are  broken  off.  On 
this  double  relationship  of  Ninella  (elsewhere  designated  as  Damgalnunna 
(col.  ii,  31)  and  Nintu  (col.  ii,  21),  see  my  article  in  AJSL.  The  con- 
ception is  met  with  elsewhere.  If  a  male  deity  is  pictured  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  universe,  the  first  goddess  is  produced  by  him  and  becomes 
his  consort;  she  is,  therefore,  daughter  and  wife.  If  a  female  deity  is  the 
starting-point,  she  produces  a  son  who  becomes  her  husband.  So,  e.  g., 
Ishtar  and  Tammuz. 

48  On  the  significance  of  this  symbolism,  the  rain  as  the  seed  of  the 
god  poured  into  the  womb  of  the  goddess  as  'Mother  Earth,'  see  the 
article  in  AJSL,  where  parallels  from  other  sources  are  adduced. 

47  Col.  ii,  43-46. 
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not  in  the  spring  when  the  storms  and  rains  cease.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  apt  to  prevail  in  mountainous  districts  where  the 
streams  are  low  or  entirely  dried  up  in  the  dry  season  and 
depend  upon  the  rains  to  fill  them  again,  in  contrast  to  a  moun- 
tainless  plain  like  the  Euphrates  Valley,,  where  the  streams,  fed 
from  their  sources,  flow  in  abundance  during  the  entire  year 
and  during  the  rainy  season  overflow  and  cause  inundations. 

Enki  and  his  consort  are  described  as  dwelling  in  a  mountain. 
Naturally,  the  old  Sumerian  tales  of  Beginnings  were  modified 
when  the  Sumerians  left  their  mountain  homes  to  come  to  the 
Euphrates  Valley.  Instead  of  the  locality  X  in  the  mountains, 
the  old  cities  in  which  the  Sumerians  established  themselves,  and 
more  particularly  Eridu  at  the  head  of  the  great  body  of  water, 
became  the  scene  of  action.  Enki,  himself,  whose  name  signify- 
ing 'The  lord  of  the  land'  (or  more  vaguely  'place')  becomes 
a  water-deity  and  is  identified  with  Ea  whose  home  is  the  'great 
deep,'  i.  e.  the  Apsu.  A  contrast  is  set  up  between  the  'bitter 
waters'  of  the  Apsu,  and  the  sweet,  drinkable  waters  of  the 
streams;  and  in  other  ways  the  old  myth  is  modified,  indica- 
tions of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Langdon's  text  and  become  more 
pronounced  in  the  'Eridu'  version.  The  final  upshot  of  the 
process  is  the  grafting  of  the  'Akkadian'  view  of  Beginnings 
upon  the  'Sumerian'  conception  as  we  find  it  in  the  composite 
production,  Cuneiform  Texts,  13,  pi.  35-38.  In  thus  distinguish- 
ing between  Sumerian  and  Akkadian  views  of  Beginnings,  many 
passages  in  the  somewhat  mixed  conceptions  held  of  Enki-Ea 
become  clearer.  It  has  always  been  puzzling  to  find  him 
addressed  by  two  names,  conveying  such  contradictory  points  of 
view  as  'a  god  of  the  land'  and  a  god  whose  'house,'  i.  e.  his 
dwelling-place,  is  the  '  water,  '48  and  which  leads  to  making  him 
the  Lugal-zu-ab  or  Sar  apsi,  'king  of  the  deep,'  or  the  'Lugal- 
Du-Azagga, '  'king  of  the  holy  habitation' — a  synonym  of  the 
'deep.'  In  long  lists  of  the  names  and  attributes  of  Ea,  e.  g., 
Cuneiform  Texts,  24,  pi.  14-15,  we  find  designations  that  belong 
to  a  water-god  such  as  Lugal-id-da,  'king  of  streams'  (line  23), 
by  the  side  of  others  like  Dug-ga-bur,  'potter'  (line  41  and  43), 
which  point  to  a  land  deity.  The  frequent  association  of  Enki-Ea 

48  Conveyed  by  the  two  signs  E  =  '  house '  and  a  '  water, '  whether  this 
be  the  correct  etymology  or  merely  a  play  on  the  name. 
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with  the  working  of  metals49  likewise  is  more  appropriate  to  a 
god  whose  home  is  in  the  mountains  where  metals  are  found, 
than  to  a  god  who  dwells  in  the  waters.  The  symbolism  on 
Boundary  Stones  where  Enki-Ea  is  represented  as  a  ram's  head, 
alternating  or  combined  with  a  goat-fish,50  may  perhaps  be 
explained  in  the  same  way  as  due  to  a  combination  of  two  differ- 
ent conceptions.  However  the  combination  of  Enki  with  Ea 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  so  much  at  least  is  clear  that  Enki  repre- 
sents originally  the  Sumerian  'land'  deity,  who  as  the  earliest 
•  god  is  naturally  viewed  as  the  creator  of  the  universe.  He 
becomes  in  this  capacity  the  En-An-Ki,  'the  lord  of  heaven  and 
earth'  (Cuneiform  Texts,  24,  pi.  14,  18),  and  the  Nu-Dim-Mut, 
the  general  'artificer'  (line  19),  whereas  Ea  is  distinctively 
a  conception  that  reflects  conditions  as  they  existed  in  the 
Euphrates  Valley  and  must  have  originated  in  that  region.  We 
cannot  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  name  is  of  'Akkadian' 
origin  (in  which  case  the  writing  E-a,  'house  of  water,'  would 
be  an  etymological  'play'),  but  we  may  say  that  the  Sumerians 
did  not  know  of  Ea  till  they  settled  in  the  land  of  the  'Akka- 
dians.' They  added  to  the  'land'  and  mountain  'deity'  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  also  the  lord  of  the  Deep,  and  in  that  capacity 
called  him  Ea. 

V 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  contrast  between  the  Sumerian 
and  Akkadian  views  of  Beginnings  that  should  be  here  consid- 
ered, namely,  the  bearings  of  the  thesis  here  brought  forth  on 
the  remarkably  similar  contrast  between  the  two  accounts  of 
creation  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  so-called  P  document,  Gen. 
1-2.  4a  and  the  J  account  Gen.  2.  4b-25.  The  P  document  pic- 
tures the  beginning  of  things  as  a  time  when  the  Tehom,  i.  e. 
the  watery  element.  (Tiamat)  covered  everything — a  time  of 
lawlessness  expressed  by  the  famous  phrase  Tohu  Wa-Bohu.  The 

48  See  Jastrow,  Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,  1.  176  and  293,  where 
other  designations  of  Ea  in  his  capacity  as  the  patron  of  the  metal  work- 
ers will  be  found,  including  Nin-Kur,  lord  of  the  mountains.  In  this 
capacity  he  is  called  Nin-igi-lamga-gid  (Cuneiform  Texts,  24,  pi.  14, 
38). 

80  See  the  list  in  Hinke,  A  New  Boundary  Stone  of  Nebuchadrezzar  I, 
p.  241. 
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earth  is  submerged  beneath  the  waters,  and  when  these  are 
gathered  into  one  place  the  earth  appears  covered  with  ver- 
dure, whereupon  vegetation  follows.  Then  order  is  established 
in  the  universe  by  placing  the  sun  and  moon  in  control  of  the 
regulation  of  time  and  seasons — very  much  as  in  the  Akkadian 
version,51  though  with  the  modifications  called  for  to  adapt  the 
old  nature  myth  to  an  advanced  monotheistic  conception  of  cre- 
ation and  of  Divine  government.  The  world  begins  with  the 
drying  up  of  the  waters  and  the  cessation  of  storms  and  rain 
in  the  spring.  In  the  J  Document — the  older  of  the  two — the 
picture  is  just  the  reverse.  The  earth  exists,  but  it  is  empty. 
There  is  no  life  in  it — 'no  one  to  till  the  ground^  because  no 
rain  had  fallen  upon  it.  It  is  only  after  the  earth  is  drenched52 
that  vegetation  appears,  preparing  the  earth  to  sustain  human 
and  animal  life.  The  world,  therefore,  begins  with  the  coming 
of  the  rainy  season,  i.  e.  in  the  fall,  precisely  as  in  the  Sumerian 
view  of  Beginnings.53  As  between  the  two  Biblical  versions,  the 
one  in  the  J  document  fits  in  with  climatic  conditions  in  the 
interior  of  Palestine — a  mountainous  region  with  only  one  large 
river  and  with  smaller  streams  and  brooks  that  are  very  low  or 
entirely  empty  in  the  dry  season.  The  welfare  of  the  popula- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  fall  and  winter  rains — the  early  and 
the  late  rains.  Hence  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  as  developed  in  post- 
exilic  days,  the  prayer  is  inserted  at  the  time  of  the  harvest 
festival  that  the  early  and  late  rains  may  fall  in  abundance.54 
The  P  version,  on  the  other  hand,  reflects  so  unmistakably  the 
conditions  in  Babylonia  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
an  importation,  superimposed  through  the  sojourn  of  large  bodies 
of  Jews  in  that  region  after  the  fall  of  the  Southern  Hebrew 
monarchy.  It  follows  that  the  traditional  celebration  of  the 

51  Tablet  V. 

52  The  puzzling  ed  of  Gen.  2.  6  conveys  in  some  way  the  notion  of  a 
thorough  drenching  of  the  soil. 

53  It  is  only  proper  to  add  that  Professor  Sayce  was  the  first  to  suggest 
an  analogy  between  this  Biblical  version  and  the  Sumerian  point  of  view 
(Expository  Times,  November,  1915),  though  I  had  reached  my  conclusions 
independently  before  Sayce 's  article  came  into  my  hands.     Note  the  curi- 
ous resemblance  in  construction  between  Gen.  2.  5    'plant  of  the  field  had 
not  yet  sprouted,  herb  of  the  field  had  not  yet  grown'    and  the  opening 
lines  of  the   'Eridu'   version  (p.  286,  above). 

M  Dembitz,  Jewish  Services  in  Synagogue  and  Home,  p.  123  seq.  and  p. 
130  seq. 
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Jewish  New  Year  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  still  maintained  in  the 
orthodox  ritual  of  today,  is  older  than  the  Jewish  calendar 
which  begins  the  official  year  with  the  first  spring  month.  The 
calendar  is  due  to  direct  borrowing  from  Babylonia,  as  is  recog- 
nized in  the  Talmud.55  Therefore,  such  a  statement  as  that  the 
month  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  first 
of  the  months56  even  though  the  older  name  of  the  month  is 
given,57  along  with  the  specific  designation  of  the  seventh  month 
as  the  New  Year's  time,58  is  to  be  found  in  the  P  document  and 
•reflects  the  same  influences  that  are  betrayed  in  P's  version  of 
creation.  To  avoid  the  inconsistency  of  celebrating  a  'New 
Year's  day'  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  month,  P  avoids 
the  designation  New  Year  (nj&^il  t^JO)  and  calls  the  festi- 
val njft"^  fTpf  'Memorial  of  the  Trumpet  Sound,'59  or 
nj^nri  D  V  '  '  Day  of  the  Trumpet  Sound. '  He  clearly  has  a  pur- 
pose in  doing  so,60  but  popular  tradition,  which  is  always  stronger 
than  official  doctrine,  maintained  the  designation  rOt^'H  &TNH  for 

the  established  celebration  of  the  New  Year  in  the  fall.61  Does  it 
follow  that,  because  the  P  version  of  creation  betrays  direct  evi- 
dence of  having  been  introduced  into  Genesis  under  influences 
emanating  from  Babylonia,  the  older  J  version  is  to  be  brought 
into  direct  connection  with  the  Sumerian  View  of  Beginnings? 
Hardly,  for  in  view  of  the  wide-spread  tendency  to  evolve  crea- 
tion myths  and  tales  among  people  everywhere  after  a  certain 
stage  of  culture  had  been  reached,  when  man 's  sense  of  curi- 
osity is  aroused  as  to  how  this  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  how 
the  larger  universe  above  him  came  into  being,  it  would  be 
natural  for  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  to  produce  a  concep- 
tion of  Beginnings  that  would  reflect  climatic  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  that  country.  The  J  version  would,  therefore,  be  the 

55  Talmud  Yerushalmi,  Bosh  ha-Shana  1.  1. 
50  Exodus  12.  2. 

57  Ex.  13.  4;    23.  15;    34.  18;    also  Deut.  16.  1,  which  appears  to  be  the 
source  for  the  last  two  passages  in  Exodus. 

58  Lev.  23.  24. 

59  Num.  29.  1. 

60  Ezekiel  40.  1,  however,  uses  the  phrase — the  only  occurrence  in  the  O.  T., 
but  even  here  the  Greek  text  has   '  first  month. ' 

61  See  further  on  this  point  Paul  Volz,  Das  Neujdhrsfest  Jahwes,  p.  10 
seq. 
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indigenous  one;02  the  P,  the  borrowed  one.  The  analogies  pre- 
sented by  the  former 'with  the  Sumerian  view  would  be  due  to 
similar  climatic  conditions  in  the  districts  in  which  they  arose. 
The  theory  of  direct  borrowing  in  the  case  of  the  J  version  is 
also  excluded  by  the  predominance  of  the  Akkadian  version  in 
Babylonian  literature,  leading  as  we  have  seen  to  attempts  to 
adapt  the  old  Sumerian  myths  to  the  Akkadian  point  of  view 
and  of  which  some  illustrations  have  been  given. 

Traces  of  the  Sumerian  view,  however,  survived  in  Babylonian 
Literature,63  and  if  the  above  endeavor  to  differentiate  between 

62  According  to  the  fragment  of  the  old  Canaanitish    '  agricultural '    cal- 
endar found  in  Gezer    (Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  1909,  p.  31)  the  year  began  in  the  fall.     The  old  Persian  year  like- 
wise began  in  the  fall  but  was  afterwards — so  in  the  Avesta — transferred 
to  the  spring,  no  doubt  again  under  Babylonian  influence.     See  Jackson, 
'Iranische  Religion,'   in  Grundriss  der  Iranischen  Philologie,  2.  677.    Simi- 
larly, the  ancient  Arabs,  who  under  foreign  influences  transferred  the  older 
New  Year's  period  from  the  fall  to  the  spring   (Wellhausen,  Eeste  Ara- 
bischen  Heidentums,  p.  99). 

63  There  are,  in  fact,  some  indications  that  the  seventh  month  was  at 
one  time  regarded  in  Babylonia  like  Nisan  as    'the  beginning  of  the  year.' 
See  Jastrow,  "Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens  2.  462,  in  the  discussion 
of  an  explanatory  comment  to  an  official  report  of  the  appearance  of  the 
new  moon.     The  Babylonians  may  have  had,  like  the  Jews,  Jtwo  '  calendars, ' 
an  official  one  beginning  in  the  spring  and  a    'religious'    one  beginning  in 
the  fall.     If  so,  the  latter  would  be  a  trace  of  the  older  Sumerian  view 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  would  have  led  to  beginning  the  year  in  the  fall. 
The  name  for  the  seventh  month  tasritu  which  has  the  force  of  'beginning' 
(see  Muss-Arnolt,  Assyrian  Dictionary,  p.   120H>)    likewise  points  in  this 
direction.      The   Sumerian   designation   of   this   month   Du-Azagga  =  '  holy 
habitation'    is  a  direct  reference  to  the  place  where  Enki  and  his  consort 
at  the  beginning  of  things  dwell;    and  it  is  interesting  to  note  as  a  further 
trace  of  the  Sumerian  view  localizing  this  holy  place  in  a   'mountain,'  (and 
not  in  the  Euphrates  Valley),  that  in  a  bilingual  hymn  (Rawlinson  V.,  pi. 
50,   5a)    Du-Azagga  is   equated  with  sadu,    'mountain,'    further   described 
as   Ki   Nam-tar-tar-ri-e-ne  —  asar  simdtum,    '  place  of   fates. '     The  name 
Du-Azagga  thus  appears  to  be   a  direct  allusion  to  a    'Sumerian'    myth, 
such  as  we  have  in  the  two  Sumerian  versions  of  Beginnings  above  analyzed. 
The   designation   of  Nabu  as   the  god   of   the  Du-Azagga,    'holy  habita- 
tion,'   (Briinnow,  no.  9609)   is  of  course  a  late  transfer  of  the  attributes 
of  Enki-Ea  at  a  time  when  Enki  had  become  a    'water-god,'    and  the  Du- 
Azagga  had  been  identified  with  the  apsu  or   'deep.' 

The  assumption  of  'two'  calendars  is  nothing  unusual.  The  Rabbis, 
in  fact,  recognize  '  four '  New  Year  periods :  ( 1 )  1st  of  Nisan  as  '  civil, ' 
for  dating  reigns  of  rulers  and  for  festivals;  (2)  1st  of  Tishri  for  reckon- 
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the  Sumerian  and  Akkadian  views  of  Beginnings  is  correct,  we 
would  have  also  a  valuable  criterion  for  distinguishing,  in  the 
conceptions  connected  with  Enki-Ea,  as  in  the  case  of  other  dis- 
tinctly Sumerian  deities  like  Enlil,  and  in  the  transfer  of  the 
attributes  of  such  gods  as  Enki  and  Enlil  to  the  later  head  of 
the  Babylonian  pantheon  Marduk,  between  traits  that  reflect  the 
original  nature  of  these  deities,  and  such  as  are  due  to  the  natural 
process  in  transferring  conceptions  of  gods  belonging  to  a 
mountainous  people  with  the  climatic  and  economic  conditions 
appertaining  thereto,  to  become  the  protective  Powers  of  an 
agricultural  population,  dwelling  in  a  region  in  which  water 
was  plentiful. 

ing  time  and  as  the  agricultural  New  Year;  (3)  1st  of  Elul  (sixth  month) 
for  tithing  cattle;  and  (4)  1st  (or  15th)  of  Shebat  (eleventh  month),  the 
New  Year  for  trees  (Talmud  Babli,  Eosh  ha-Shana,  1  a). 

Finally,  the  order  of  the  months  in  the  older  Babylonian  calendar,  in 
force  during  the  Sargon  period  and  in  the  Ur  dynasty,  points  to  a  year 
beginning  in  August-September.  See  Kugler,  SternTcunde  und  Sterndienst 
in  Babel,  2.  174  seq.  This  would  reflect  the  Sumerian  point  of  view, 
whereas  the  change  during  the  Hammurapi  period  to  a  calendar  beginning 
the  year  with  the  first  spring  month  would  be  due  to  the  assertion  of 
Akkadian  influence.  It  may  be  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  mixture  of 
two  different  points  of  view  'two'  calendars  continued  to  be  recognized, 
at  least  for  a»time,  the  older  one  surviving  in  the  cult  and  the  later  one 
becoming  the  official  calendar  for  dated  documents  and  the  like.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  older  and  later  Babylonian  calendars  is,  however,  a 
subject  that  requires  further  investigation. 


Iranian  Views  of  Origins  in  connection  with  Similar  Babylonian 
Beliefs.— By  ALBERT  J.  CARNOY,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  his  notable  article  'Sumerian  and  Akkadian  Views  of 
Beginnings'  Professor  Jastrow  calls  attention  to  the  marked 
contrast  between  the  cosmologies  of  the  two  races  that  met  in 
Chaldea.  In  the  view  of  the  Sumerians  there  is  not  even  an 
approach  to  a  creation.  The  existence  of  the  earth,  of  rivers, 
mountains,  and  even  cities,  is  assumed,  as  cities  are  above  all  the 
dwelling-places  of  the  gods  and  a  god  is  not  conceivable  with- 
out a  dwelling.  Life  then  comes  on  Earth  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  and  irrigation.  Man  also  results  from  a  union 
between  the  water-gods.  According  to  the  conception  of  the 
Akkadians,  on  the  other  hand,  the  watery  deep  is  disorder,  and 
the  cosmos,  the  order  of  the  world,  is  due  to  the  victory  of  a 
god  of  light  and  spring  over  the  monster  of  winter  and  water; 
man  is  directly  made  by  the  gods. 

Myths  have  an  essentially  migratory  existence.  They  are 
very  easily  transferred  from  one  nation  to  its  neighbors.  "When 
they  are  not  taken  over  as  a  whole,  they  often  exert  an  influence 
on  the  original  traditions  of  the  other  peoples.  It  may  therefore 
prove  of  value  to  examine  the  ideas  of  the  Iranians  regarding 
the  beginnings  of  things,  to  endeavor  to  disentangle  the  original 
myths  from  the  intricacies  of  Mazdean  tradition,  and  to  compare 
the  Iranian  accounts  with  both  Sumerian  and  Akkadian  stories, 
in  order  to  establish  to  how  great  an  extent  Chaldean  beliefs  have 
influenced,  in  this  respect,  the  views  of  the  neighboring  Aryans 
of  Persia.  The  necessity  of  such  an  inquiry  seemed  to  me  the 
more  urgent  because,  according  to  the  views  that  I  laid  out  in 
an  article  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Theology,  Jan- 
uary, 1917,  the  ideas  of  Chaldeans  concerning  gods  and  morality 
exerted  a  decisive  influence  on  the  religion  of  the  Indo-Iranians 
at  a  very  early  period. 

I 

SUMERIAN  VIEWS  ON  BEGINNINGS 

The  Sumerian  account  of  Beginnings  centers  around  the  pro- 
duction by  the  gods  of  water,  Enki  and  his  consort  Nin-ella  (or 
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Dangal),  of  a  great  number  of  canals  bringing  rain  to  the  deso- 
late fields  of  a  dry  continent.  Life  both  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals follows  the  profusion  of  the  vivifying  waters.  There  is  a 
central  sea  into  which  the  channels  and  rivers  converge.  This 
sea  is,  of  course,  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  was  considered  to  be  the 
'confluence  of  streams'1  and  was  the  object  of  a  special  rever- 
ence as  sacred  to  Enki.2  In  that  process,  a  mountain  also  seems 
to  have  played  a  part,  judging  from  the  efforts  made  by  Sume- 
rians  in  the  Chaldean  plain  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of 
mountains  by  erecting  staged  towers.  The  legend  appears  thus 
to  have  originated  not  in  the  watery  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
but  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  a  dry  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  mountains.  In  the  process  of  life's  production  besides 
Enki,  the  personality  of  his  consort  is  very  conspicuous.  She  is 
called  Nin-Ella,  'the  pure  Lady,'  Damgal-Nunna,  the  'great 
Lady  of  the  "Waters, '  Nin-Tu,  '  the  Lady  of  birth. '  She  is  both 
daughter  and  wife  to  Enki  and  it  would  appear  that  from  their 
union,  a  child  was  born  who  was  to  be  the  ancestor  of  man- 
kind, according  to  Prof.  Jastrow's  interpretation  of  a  recently 
discovered  tablet  published  by  Langdon  under  the  title  The 
Sumerian  Epic  of  Paradise,  the  Flood  and  the  Fall  of  Man.  In 
later  traditions,  the  personality  of  that  Great  Lady  seems  to 
have  been  overshadowed  by  that  of  Ishtar,  who  absorbed  several 
of  her  functions. 

It  is  most  natural  to  compare  the  Sumerian  story  of  the  intro- 
duction of  water  on  Earth  with  the  Iranian  account  of  the 
creation  of  waters.  The  fifth  Yasht  tells  us  that  Mazdah  has 
created  the  waters.  They  converge  into  the  sea  Vourukasha, 
'ocean  with  large  gulfs,'  that  covers  one-third  of  the  earth,  in 
the  direction  of  the  southern  limit  of  the  mythical  mountain 
Hara  Berezaiti,  'the  high  Hara,'  later  identified  with  Mt. 
Alburz,  but  in  reality  merely  mythical.  So  wide  it  is  that  it 
contains  the  water  of  a  thousand  gulfs.  It  has  a  thousand  out- 
lets. Those  outlets  are  of  various  sizes.  Some  are  great,  some 
are  small,  some  are  so  large  that  a  man  with  a  horse  should  com- 
pass them  around  in  forty  days  (Yt.  5.  1,  4). 

All  waters  continuously  flow  from  the  source  Ardvi  Sura 
Anahita.  There  are  a  hundred  thousand  golden  channels  and 

1  Jastrow,  Eeligion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Boston,  1898,  p.  577. 
-  Ib.  p.  597. 
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the  water,  warm  and  clear,  goes  through  the  channels  towards 
mount  Hugar,  the  lofty.  On  the  summit  of  that  mountain  is 
lake  Urvis,  '  the  turmoil  '  ;  into  that  lake  the  water  flows, 
becomes  quite  purified  and  comes  back  through  a  different  golden 
channel.  At  the  height  of  ^a  thousand  men  an  open  golden  branch 
from  that  channel  is  connected  with  the  sea  Vourukasha,  from 
there  one  portion  flows  forth  to  the  ocean  for  the  purification  of 
the  sea,  and  another  portion  drizzles  in  moisture  upon  the  whole 
of  the  earth  and  all  the  creatures  of  Mazda  acquire  health  from 
it  and  it  dispels  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  And  there  are 
three  large  salt  seas  and  twenty-three  small.  Of  the  three,  Pui- 
tika  (Persian  Gulf)  is  the  largest,  in  which  there  is  a  flow  and 
ebb. 

The  great  spring  Ardvi  Sura  Anahita  is  the  life-increasing, 
the  herd-increasing,  the  fold-increasing  who  makes  prosperity 
for  all  countries  (Yt.  5.  1).  It  runs  powerfully  down  to  the  sea 
Vourukasha.  All  the  shores  of  that  sea  are  boiling  over  when  it 
plunges  foaming  down  there,  with  its  thousand  gulfs  and  its 
thousand  channels. 

Now,  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  that  precious  spring 
is  worshiped  as  a  goddess,  and,  in  contrast  with  the  other  deities 
of  Iran,  is  personified  under  the  appearance  of  a  handsome  and 
stately  woman.  She  is  a  fair  maid,  most  strong,  tall  of  form, 
high-girded.  Her  arms  are  white  and  thick  as  a  horse's  shoulder 
or  still  thicker.  She  is  full  of  gracefulness.  She  wears  shoes 
up  to  the  ankle  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments  and  radiants  (Yt.  5. 
7,64,78). 

This  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  material  representa- 
tions of  the  goddess,  something  very  un-Aryan  and  the  borrow- 
ing of  that  goddess  from  Chaldean  people  has  been  suggested. 
Prof.  Cumont3  thinks  that  Anahita  is  Ishtar  and  this  is  indeed 
the  view  of  several  scholars.  This  view  is  not  unfounded,  since 
much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  part  of  Anahita  as  a  goddess  of 
fecundation  and  birth.4  Moreover  in  Achaemenian  inscriptions 
Anahita  is  associated  with  Ahura  Mazdah  and  Mithra,  a  triad 
corresponding  to  the  Chaldean  triad  :  Sin  —  Shamash  —  Ishtar. 
'Arams  in  Strabo5  and  other  Greek  writers  is  treated  as  an 


3  Les  Religions  orientates  dans  le  paganisme  romain,  p.  217. 

4  Yt.  5.  2,  5,  etc. 

5  Strabo  15.  3,  15.     Of.  Moulton,  Early  Zoroastrianism,  p.  100. 
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And  indeed  the  identification  of  Anahita  with  Ishtar  in  the 
minds  of  both  Chaldeans  and  Persians  seems  unquestionable. 
One  may,  however,  wonder  whether  the  great  importance  taken  in 
Chaldea  by  Ishtar  at  the  expense  of  other  deities  has  not  con- 
tributed in  connecting  with  that  goddess  a  story  that  resembles 
closely  the  Sumerian  account  of  the  production  of  life  through 
the  expansion  of  waters  in  which  the  acting  female  deity  is 
Enki's  consort,  Damgal.  It  is  indeed  striking  to  compare  the 
name  of  the  Iranian  goddess  with  that  of  the  Sumerian  Lady : 
the  pure  Lady,  the  Great  Lady  of  Waters,  the  Lady  of  birth. 
Ardvl  Sura  Anahita  means  indeed  the  Great  (or  tall)  pure 
(spotless)  Lady.  She  presides  over  the  production  of  life  just 
in  the  same  way  as  Damgal :  '  I,  Ahura  Mazdah,  I  have  created 
Anahita  to  secure  prosperity  to  house,  village,  district  and  the 
whole  country.'6  Anahita  secures  abundance  of  cattle,  joy,  and 
success.  Moreover  Anahita  is  also  the  Lady  of  birth  because  she 
secures  fecundation:  '  (Anahita)  who  purifies  the  sperm  of 
males,  who  purifies  the  wombs  of  females  to  bring  forth,  who 
makes  childbirth  easy  to  women,  who  gives  to  mothers  milk  as 
required  by  time  and  circumstances.'7 

Thus,  when  the  Iranians  borrowed  from  neighboring  people 
that  story  which  plays  an  important  part  in  their  myths,  it  was 
still  very  close  to  its  Sumerian  form. 

There  is  among  Iranians  another  legend  in  which  waters  and 
rain  appear  as  blessings  and  help  in  the  constitution  of  the 
world.  It  is  that  the  victory  of  Tishtrya  (Sirius)  over  Apaosha 
(demon  of  drought)  brought  about  a  deluge  that  purified  crea- 
tion from  all  kinds  of  evil  germs  deposited  by  Ahriman ;  but  that 
story  is  connected  with  other  groups  of  myths:  the  Akkadian 
story  of  the  deluge  and  the  storm-night  of  the  Indo-Iranians. 

The  connection  of  water  with  plants  is  also  exemplified  by  the 
good  rain  of  Ameretatat  (immortality)  in  which  the  germs  of 
plants  were  mixed  with  water  so  that  after  that  rain,  plants 
grew  up  like  hair  upon  the  heads  of  men.  This,  however,  is  a 
late  story,  but  older  is  the  myth  of  the  tree  Gaokerena,  contain- 
ing the  seeds  of  all  plants,  with  their  disease-killing  properties, 
a  tree  of  immortality  and  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  Vouru- 
kasha.  That  tree  is  attacked  by  a  water-lizard  of  Ahriman. 
This  legend  preserves  traces  both  of  the  Indo-European  drink  of 

6Yt.  5.  6. 
7Yt.  5.  2. 
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immortality  (the  celestial  haoma  or  soma),  and  of  the  belief 
of  Semites  about  the  tree  of  life  and  the  dragon  of  the  deep.  It 
is  more  desirable  to  consider  this  in  connection  with  the  myths 
treated  in  the  next  chapter. 

II 
AKKADIAN  VIEWS  ON  BEGINNINGS 

The  Akkadian  account  of  the  origins  of  things  centers,  as  we 
have  said,  around  the  myth  of  the  struggle  of  a  god  of  light 
against  a  monster  living  in  the  watery  and  chaotic  .Deep,  called 
Tiamat  in  Babylonian  records.  The  meaning  of  the  story  is 
that  the  world  was  produced  by  a  victory  of  order  over  chaos. 
The  part  of  the  great  gods  was  to  introduce  order.  The  victory 
of  order  is  symbolized  in  the  conquest  of  the  tablets  of  fate,  by 
which  gods  preside  over  order. 

Tiamat  had  many  associates,  great  serpents  and  furious  vipers 
(Jastrow,  op.  cit.  p.  414).  In  the  form  of  the  narrative  that  is 
found  in  cuneiform  tablets,  Marduk  assails  the  monster  with  a 
most  powerful  weapon  that  seems  to  be  the  thunderbolt.  He  is 
also  helped  by  winds.  This  cosmologic  myth  is  indeed  in  its 
origin  a  storm  myth  (Jastrow,  p.  429).  Anyhow,  for  Akkadians, 
life  cannot  be  produced  until  a  dry  land  emerges  from  a  watery 
deep  or  a  sun  god  conquers  a  cloud  monster  or  causes  a  rain  or 
a  winter  to  cease.  Man  comes  last  into  the  world.  He  is  made 
by  gods,  by  Ea  or  more  often  by  Bel.  He  is  made  by  a  delib- 
erate act  of  the  gods.  Bel  is  said,  for  example,  to  have  taken 
blood  from  his  head  to  make  man. 

There  are,  however,  traces  of  a  man  being  generated  from  a 
union  between  a  sun-god,  e.  g.  Tammuz,  and  Ishtar  as  the  Great 
Mother  (Mother  Earth),  though  originally  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  vegetation  myth. 

Though  one  hardly  finds  among  Iranian  myths  any  direct  and 
wholesale  borrowing  from  those  Akkadian  legends,  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  Sumerian  story  of  the  Great  Lady 
of  the  Waters,  it  is  a  fact  that  all  the  typical  features  of  that 
second  layer  of  Chaldean  traditions  is  discoverable  in  Iranian 
mythology,  and  in  many  cases  it  seems  undeniable  that  the  primi- 
tive traditions  of  that  Indo-European  people  have  been  seri- 
ously modified  and  enriched  by  borrowings  or  syncretisms  under 
the  influence  of  the  abundant  store  of  Chaldean  myths. 
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The  fact  that  one  does  not  find  exact  equivalents  of  the  stories 
does  not  in,  the  least  diminish  the  importance  of  the  coincidences 
in  the  main  features.  It  is  indeed  a  well-known  tendency  of  tales 
both  to  repeat  themselves  with  other  names  and  to  assimilate 
features  belonging  originally  to  other  stories.  The  durable  ele- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  typical  incidents.  The  mere  internal 
development  of  Persian  traditions  provides  a  decisive  demon- 
stration of  that  statement.  The  story  of  Keresaspa,  for  instance, 
takes  a  very  important  place  in  Middle  Persian  times.  In  the 
Avesta,  it  is  only  occasionally  alluded  to.  One  reports  the  slay- 
ing of  dragons  by  Keresaspa,  the  son  of  Thrita  Athwya,  while 
Thraetaona  (Faridun),  who  is  also  a  son  of  Thrita  Athwya,  is 
the  hero  of  the  typical  story  of  the  slaying  of  a  dragon,  the  myth 
of  Azhi  Dahaka.  Keresaspa  appears  therefore  to  be  a  mere 
doublet  of  the  other  hero.  In  Pahlavi  books  an  extensive  litera- 
ture is  devoted  to  the  exploits  of  Gurshisp  (Keresaspa),  the  hero 
with  the  club.  His  epic  has  accrued  from  several  episodes  of 
various  origin,  most  of  them  stories  of  contests  with  monsters 
and  elements.  In  the  Shah  Namah,  Gurshisp  has  again  faded 
away  and  his  mere  name  is  preserved  in  the  person  of  a  very 
inconspicuous  king,  while  his  exploits  are  attributed  to  heroes 
who  are  mere  duplicates  of  his  own  person.  His  club  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  Rustam,  who  has  replaced  him  as  a  fiend-slayer.  His 
epithet  Sdma  has  been  detached  so  as  to  become  a  grandfather  of 
Rustam,  Sam;  while  his  other  name  Nariman  has  been  made 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  same  warrior.  Moreover,  the  Baby- 
lonian story  of  the  marvelous  birth  of  Etana's  son  and  of  an 
eagle. who  takes  him  to  a  mountain  has  now  been  introduced 
into  that  cycle  of  legends  and  given  to  them  another  aspect. 
That  eagle  itself  is  a  feature  inherited  from  the  time  when  those 
legends  of  fiend-slaying  heroes,  both  Aryan  and  Semitic,  were 
mere  storm-myths.  Thus  the  actors  of  the  drama  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  dramatic  machinery  vary  continually  but  the  essen- 
tial elements  remain:  a  hero  engaged  in  fights  against  terrific 
monsters,  who  slays  them  with  a  club. 

The  idea  pervading  all  Akkadian  stories  connected  with  the 
production  of  the  world  is  that  there  cannot  be  any  world 
nor  any  life  unless  it  be  submitted  to  a  rule,  a  law  of  order. 
The  blind  and  dark  tendencies  of  the  unrestrained  elements 
toward  disorder  personified  in  the  form  of  shapeless  and  devour- 
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ing  monsters  have  thus  to  be  conquered  by  the  gods  of  light  and 
order.  The  same  conception  is  at  the  basis  of  Mazdean  cos- 
mogony and  philosophy. 

In  both  Chaldean  and  Iranian  accounts  of  creation,  one  finds 
a  successive  introduction  of  order.  The  various  elements  of  the 
world  and  the  living  creatures  appear  in  succession.  In  the 
narrative  of  the  Bundahishn,8  Ormazd  first  produces  the  celestial 
sphere  and  the  stars,  then  provides  the  earth  with  fertilizing 
waters  running  from  the  central  sea  Vourukasha,  and  next  to 
that  divides  the  earth  into  various  countries  separated  by  moun- 
tains that  center  around  Hara  Berezaiti.  Then  appear  the 
plants,  healing  and  feeding.  They  receive  their  properties  from 
the  famous  Gaokerena-tree,  that  presides  over  the  development 
of  vegetation.  Then  fire  comes,  which  in  the  ideas  of  that  time 
was  supposed  to  come  from  wood  because  it  was  produced  by 
rubbing  sticks  against  one  another.  The  king  of  fires  is  the 
Bahrain  fire,  or  sacred  fire.  Then  the  animal  word  is  produced 
in  the  form  of  a  bull,  the  prototype  of  animal  life  out  of  which 
all  other  animals  are  brought  forth.  In  the  same  way  the  first 
man  Gaya  in  dying  becomes  the  father  of  the  human  race,  as  will 
be  explained  below.  In  such  a  way  the  whole  creation  is  realized 
and  each  part  of  it  springs  forth  from  a  prototype.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  in  artificial  systematization.  That 
same  philosophical  conception  has  generated  the  theory  of  the 
ideal  prototypes  (fravashi)  of  things,  that  are  supposed  to  have 
first  emanated  from  Mazdah,  so  as  to  be  realized  later  in  the 
actual  creation,  a  conception  pretty  near  to  that  of  Plato's  wk'ai. 

Mazdah  is  considered  primarily  as  the  one  who  regulated  the 
order  of  the  world.  In  a  fine  passage  of  the  Gathas  (Ys.  44.  3), 
for  example,  we  read :  '  This  I  ask  thee.  says  Zoroaster,  tell  me  in 
truth  O  Lord :  ( 1 )  Who  was  the  first  originator  and  the  father 
of  Justice  ?  Who  gave  to  the  sun  and  the  stars  their  path,  who 
made  the  moon  to  wax  and  to  wane  .  .  .  (2)  Who  gave  a  founda- 
tion to  the  Earth  and  to  the  Clouds  so  that  they  would  not 
fall,  who  created  water  and  plants,  who  gave  swiftness  to  clouds 
and  wind,  who  is  the  creator  of  the  Good-Spirit  (Vohu- 
Manah)  ...  (3)  Who  is  the  benefactor  who  made  light  and 
darkness,  who  is  the  benefactor  who  made  sleep  and  waking? 
Who  made  morning,  mid-day,  and  night,  that  remind  the  wise 
of  their  duties  ? ' 

8  Bundahishn  1.  21  ff.  and  the  following  chapters. 
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This  passage  is  very  typical  of  Mazdean  conceptions.  The 
separation  of  light  from  darkness,  the  association  of  water  with 
plants  are  essential  features  of  their  cosmology.  Besides,  one 
finds  here  the  continuous  association  of  the  material  order  with 
the  moral  one :  the  same  law  that  presides  over  the  movement  of 
sun  and  moon  provides  for  justice  among  men. 

The  good  order  in  the  elements  is  reflected  in  mind  by  a  well- 
ordained  soul  (Vohu-Manah)  and  the  recurrence  of  night  and 
day  must  be  matched  by  the  regularity  of  man  in  his  religious 
duties.  The  same  ideas  are  found  in  the  Vedas,  and  both  for 
Iranians  and  Indians  there  corresponds  to  the  path  of  the  sun 
the  path  that  man  has  to  follow  if  he  is  to  reach  a  successful 
end. 

The  same  word  (Skr.  rta,  Iran,  aria  or  asha)  expresses  both 
cosmic  and  moral  order,  and  that  conception  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial both  in  the  Vedas  and  in  Mazdeism.  The  great  gods  who 
preside  over  human  life  and  conduct,  Varuna-Mitra  and  Maz- 
dah-Mithra,  are  the  enhancers  of  that  essential  law.  It  does  not 
exclude  human  freedom,  but  in  its  general  aspect  it  resembles 
very  much  the  moira  of  the  Greeks.  What  is  Kara  fiolpav  for 
Homer  is  not  so  much  ordained  by  fate  but  in  conformity  with 
the  right  order  of  things.  But  the  resemblance,  so  it  seems,  is 
greater  still  with  the  Babylonian  idea  of  the  order  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  world  by  the  gods  of  light  through  the  conquest 
of  the  tablets  of  fate,  symbolizing  the  great  law  presiding  over 
cosmic  and  human  events,  a  law  that  cannot  fall  into  unworthy 
hands — as  was  the  case  with  Zu — without  imperiling  the  existence 
of  the  world  and  of  men.  Shamash,  like  Mithra,  is  the  maiii- 
tainer  of  Justice  and  Law  and  at  the  same  time  produces  order 
and  stability  in  the  world. 

That  law  for  the  Aryans  is  often  identified  with  the  will,  the 
command  of  Varuna  or  of  Mazdah.  Varuna  is  1he  god  of  inde- 
fectible commands,  and  for  Semites  Sin  plays  the  same  part,  as 
appears  particularly  in  a  hymn  quoted  by  Prof.  Jastrow  (op. 
cit.  p.  303)  :  'Lord,  who  directs  destinies  for  distant  days, 
strong  chief,  who  from  the  foundation  of  Heaven  till  the  zenith 
passes  along  in  brilliancy  opening  the  door  of  Heaven,  prepar- 
ing the  fate  of  humanity,  Lord,  proclaiming  the  decision  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  whose  command  is  not  set  aside  .  .  .  When 
thy  strong  command  is  established  on  the  earth,  vegetation 
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sprouts  forth.  Thy  strong  command  produces  right  and  pro- 
claims justice  to  mankind  .  .  . ' 

The  admirable  conception  of  the  rta  is  probably  superior  to 
all  that  is  to  be  found  in  Babylonian  religion  and  philosophy, 
and  gives  proof  of  an  exalted  mentality  among  the  Indo-Iran- 
ians.  This  does  not,  however,  preclude  the  fecundation  of  Aryan 
thought  on  this  point  by  the  contact  with  their  neighbors  at  a 
very  early  period.  But  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
study.  What  interests  us  more  particularly  is  the  association 
in  Iran  of  the  arta  with  the  hvarenah,  or  'glory'  that  enables 
kings  to  rule  according  to  order  and  justice  (cf.  the  Persian 
name  'Apra^epn;?,  'the  man  who  has  the  hvarenah  [Pers.  farna] 
of  Justice').  This  hvarenah  may  not  fall  into  wicked  hands,  or 
the  world  is  disturbed  and  desolated.  It  is  thanks  to  the  hvare- 
nah that  Yima  maintained  order  and  peace  in  the  world  during 
the  Golden  Age.  He  was  robbed  of  it  by  the  dragon  Azhi 
Dahaka,  who  brought  the  world  into  confusion  and  distress 
until  Faridun  (Av.  Thraetaona)  conquered  that  fiend  and 
restored  order  and  prosperity  by  taking  hold  of  the  hvarenah. 
Other  struggles  are  recorded  as  having  taken  place  for  the 
possession  of  the  hvarenah,  the  most  typical  being  the  great 
effort  made  by  the  Ahrimanian  Afrasyab  (Av.  Frangrasyan)  to 
seize  that  miraculous  power. 

In  his  fight  with  Uzava,  that  fiend  is  supposed  to  have  detained 
the  rivers  and  desolated  Iran  by  drought.  He  is  thus  a  water 
or  cloud-dragon  detaining  the  waters  of  the  great  sea  (Vouru- 
kasha).  He  is  supposed  to  live  in  an  iron  stronghold  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  There  he  conceived  the  desire  of  seizing  the 
hvarenah  of  Yima  that  had  escaped  Zahhak  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea  Vourukasha.9  He  stripped  himself  naked 
and  swam  to  catch  it,  but  the  Glory  fled  away  and  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  called  Lake  Haosravah,  resulted  from  the  movement  of 
the  water.  He  renewed  his  effort,  but  each  time  a  new  gulf  was 
formed  and  all  was  in  vain.  Then  the  crafty  Turanian  rushed 
out  of  the  sea,  with  evil  words  on  his  lips.  He  uttered  a  curse 
and  said:  'Since  I  have  not  been  able  to  conquer  that  Glory 
of  the  Aryan  beings,  I  will  defile  all  that  is  solid  and  fluid,  all 
that  is  great,  good,  and  fair,  and  Ahura  Mazdah  will  be  afraid  at 
the  evil  that  I  will  produce.'  But  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by 

"Yt.  9.  56. 
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Haoma  and  finally  killed  by  Haosravah  (Kai"  Khosru)  in  his 
cave.  The  wars  between  Afrasyab  and  the  Iranians  occupy  an 
important  portion  of  the  Shah  Namah,  where  they  have  assumed 
a  completely  epic  character. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  compare  such  a  story  with  the  efforts  of 
Zu  in  Babylonian  myths  to  secure  the  so-called  tablets  of  fate, 
that  would  give  him  full  power  over  the  world.  There  ensues 
a  great  struggle  between  Zu  and  Marduk,  who  finally  takes  hold 
of  the  tablets  and  reintroduces  order  into  the  world. 

Like  all  fundamental  ideas  in  a  creed,  the  notion  of  order 
was  apt  to  be  repeated  under  several  forms,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  in  Zoroastrian  ethics  we  find  in  Armaiti 
another  aspect  of  good  conduct  and  order.  It  is  'practical  wis- 
dom' (Plutarch  translates  it  by  o-o^ia),  ethical  as  well  as  relig- 
ious, keeping  man  from  all  abuses,  from  presumption  (i"/?pis),  and 
from  idleness  and  disorder.  It  is  the  spirit  of  settled  and  active 
life,  bringing  prosperity  in  honesty,  the  spirit  of  civilization  and 
wisdom  against  barbarism,  disorder,  and  ignorance.  The  aramati 
of  the  Vedas,  that  was  merely  'piety,  accuracy  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  ritual,'  has  thus  assumed  in  Iran  quite  a  new  char- 
acter. Moreover,  she  is  there  also  an  earth-goddess.  She  is 
both  agriculture  as  the  occupation  of  civilized  people  and  the 
fruit-bearing  earth.  As  will  be  shown  below,  she  has  there- 
fore embodied  the  conceptions  connected  with  the  Earth  as 
a  mother  of  creatures,  but  besides,  she  appears  in  Armenia 
as  Sandarmatkh  (Spenta  Armaiti),  a  collective  designating  the 
abysses  (yij  KCITO),  Ezech.  31.  16;  see  Hiibschmann,  Armen. 
Grammatik,  1.  73).  At  the  same  time  she  is  protector  of  agri- 
culture, so  that  her  name  in  the  singular  (Spandaramet)  is  used 
to  translate  Aiowo-os.  This  shows  that  into  all  those  ideas  there 
have  slipped  conceptions  connected  with  the  Chaldean  god  Ea 
and  his  associates.  Ea  inhabits  the  subterranean  deep  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  source  of  wisdom  and  culture.  He  is  more 
properly  the  personification  of  wisdom  while  his  intimate  asso- 
ciate Bel,  more  properly  god  of  earth,  impersonates  practical 
wisdom.10  Berosus  alludes  to  those  conceptions  when  he  speaks 
of  Cannes,  a  mythical  being  coming  out  of  the  waters  of  the 
abyss  to  give  instruction  to  the  people  until  then  steeped  in 
barbarism.11 

10  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  104. 

11  Jastrow,  op.  cit.  p.  137. 
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In  contrast  with  the  deities  of  order  and  brilliance,  disorder 
for  Babylonians  was  impersonated  in  the  monstrous  Tiamat. 
To  establish  order,  Marduk  struck  the  serpent  with  a  weapon 
which  apparently  was  a  thunderbolt.  Prof.  Jastrow  shows  with 
much  probability  that  the  primeval  contest  is  a  storm-myth  trans- 
ferred to  the  origins  of  the  world.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is 
almost  a  replica  of  Tiamat 's  story  in  the  storm-myth  of  Zu. 
^11  this  tale  birds  and  bulls  play  a  part  as  symbols  of  storm 
and  clouds.  Zu  himself  is  a  bird.  He  is  a  kind  of  arch- 
Satan,  worker  of  evil.  One  day  he  endeavored  to  break 
loose  from  the  control  of  the  sun.  A  storm,  indeed,  was  viewed 
as  a  conflict  between  the  clouds  and  the  sun.  In  one  form  of 
the  myth  the  contest  takes  place  between  En-lil  and  Zu.  En-lil 
holds  in  his  possession  the  tablets'  of  fate  by  means  of  which  he 
enjoys  supreme  authority  over  men  and  gods.  Zu  is  jealous  and 
he  plans  to  take  the  tablets  from  the  gods.  The  same  tablets, 
as  we  have  said,  play  an  important  part  in  the  Tiamat-Marduk 
contest.  The  monster  Kingu,  symbol  of  Chaos,  was  wearing 
them  on  his  breast,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  them  to  the  god  of 
light  who  replaced  Chaos  by  order.  In  the  contest  with  Zu, 
the  forces  of  disorder  are  let  loose  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
tablets  fall,  for  a  moment,  into  Zu's  hands. 

There  are  in  the  Veda  a  good  many  descriptions  of  fights  on 
high.  They  are  essentially  storm-myths  describing  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  storm.  It  is  an  old  myth,  common  to  all  Indo- 
European  people,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
been  borrowed  from  Semites.  Storm-myths  arise  all  over  the 
world.  In  Indo-European  myths,  the  object  of  the  contest  is 
generally  the  conquest  of  the  waters,  which  are  imprisoned  by 
a  dragon  and  which  after  the  conquest  of  the  monster,  flow  over 
the  earth.  Sometimes  the  waters  are  compared  to  cows 
imprisoned  in  a  mountain.  Also  the  fire  of  heaven  is  represented 
as  produced  on  high  and  brought  to  earth  by  a  bird  or  by  a 
daring  human  being. 

Thus  the  production  of  water  is  the  end  of  the  crisis  with  the 
Indo-Europeans  who  in  India  and  Iran  lived  in  countries  where 
rain  is  rare.  In  Chaldea,  on  the  contrary,  as  Prof.  Jastrow 
observes,  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  storms  are  violent  and 
destructive  so  that  the  victory  of  light  and  order  over  darkness 
and  disorder  is  especially  emphasized  in  the  myth  and  is  operated 
by  the  conquest  of  the  tablets.  In  Iran  a  contamination  of  both 
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conceptions  has  taken  place.  The  relation  to  demons  of  Yima 
the  brilliant,  the  king  of  the  golden  age,  is  very  much  that  of 
order  to  disorder  and  of  light  to  darkness.  Yima  has  subjugated 
the  daevas  and  their  imps.  He  has  taken  from  them  all  glory 
(Yt.  19.  31).  He  has  trained  them  for  his  service  (Shah  Namah 
5.  26).  As  long  as  Yima  is  a  king  with  the  kingly  glory  (hvare- 
nah},  so  long  do  order,  virtue,  and  prosperity  prevail. 

Also  the  cosmogony  of  the  Mazdeans  begins  with  a  struggle 
between  Mazdah,  the  god  of  light  and  order,  and  the  Evil 
Spirit,  the  god  of  darkness,  Angra  Mainyu.  The  latter  rushed 
from  the  abyss  like  a  snake12  to  destroy  Mazdah 's  good  crea- 
tion. A  conflict  ensued  during  which  the  Evil  Spirit  was  struck 
by  Mazdah  and  fell  back  into  darkness.  Theological  speculation 
has  transformed  that  dragon  story  inasmuch  as  the  weapon  of 
Mazdah  has  been  said  to  have  been  the  all-powerful  prayer  of 
the  Ahuna  Vairya  (Honover)  and  the  one  great  conflict  has  been 
made  into  a  series  of  onrushes  of  Ahriman  against  Ormazd's 
successive  creations.  Also,  the  issue  of  the  fight  is  supposed  to 
remain  undecided  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

Among  the  innumerable  replicas  of  that  dragon  story  is  the 
attack  on  the  tree  of  life :  '  From  all  the  germs  of  plants  the  tree 
of  all  seeds  was  given  forth  and  grew  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea  Vourukasha  and  it  caused  all  species  of  plants  to  increase. 
Near  to  that  tree  of  all  seeds,  the  Gaokerena  tree  was  produced 
to  keep  away  decrepitude.  It  is  to  bring  about  the  renovation 
of  the  universe  and  the  immortality  that  will  follow.  Every 
one  who  eats  it  becomes  immortal.  It  is  the  chief  of  plants.'13 
The  evil  spirit  formed  a  lizard  in  the  deep  water  of  Vourukasha, 
so  that  it  might  injure  the  Gaokerena.14 

That  story  of  a  plant  of  life  in  a  sea  and  of  a  serpent  in  the 
abyss  savors,  of  course,  very  much  of  Semitism,  at  least  in  the 
data  of  the  tale.  A  very  similar  form  of  that  legend  is  to  be 
found  in  the  myth  of  Gandarewa  and  Keresaspa.  The  latter, 
the  greatest  slayer  of  dragons  in  Iranian  mythology,  as  we 
have  seen,  slays  the  golden-heeled  fiend  on  the  sea-shore.  This 
Iranian  Gandarewa  obviously  is  the  same  being  as  the  Vedic 


12  This  particular  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bundahishn  description   (Bund. 
3.  11).    In  Bund.  3.  9  the  Evil  Spirit  is  said  to  be  a  log-like  lizard's  body. 
"Bund.  1.  1.  5. 
"Bund.  18.  2. 
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Gandharva,  a  lord  of  the  abyss  who  dwells  in  the  waters  or  in 
the  deep  regions  of  the  sky,  where  he  is  hovering  like  a  bright 
meteor.  In  the  depth  of  the  waters,  he  is  courting  the  aqueous 
nymphs  (Apsarases).  He  is  a  jealous  guardian  of  the  Soma  and 
detains  it  so  that  Indra  must  fight  against  him  for  Soma  as 
against  Vrtra  for  water.  That  Gandharva-myth  possibly  arose 
from  a  contamination  between  the  Semitic  story  of  the  monster 
of  the  abyss  and  some  Indo-European  storm-myth. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  that  one  theme  of  the  contest 
between  a  strong  (and  luminous)  hero  and  an  all-devouring  ser- 
pent has  been  repeated  under  various  names  in  an  endless  series 
of  Iranian  stories. 

The  contest  between  the  healing  and  beneficent  god  Thraetaona 
and  the  serpent  Azhi  Dahaka,  that  later  became  the  victory  of 
Faridiin  over  Zohhak,  the  usurper  of  the  kingly  glory  (hvare- 
nah) ,  is  the  classical  form  of  that  dragon  story.  In  Yasht  19.  47- . 
79  one  has  a  long  account  of  a  similar  fight  between  Atar,  the 
genius  of  fire,  and  that  same  Azhi  Dahaka.  Atar  aspires  to  the 
conquest  of  the  hvarenah  so  that  he  might  rule  in  the  world,  but 
Azhi,  the  three-mouthed  dragon,  rushes  upon  him  and  plans  to 
secure  that  glory  for  himself  so  that  fire  might  no  more  blaze 
upon  the  earth  and  protect  the  world  of  the  faithful.  A  victory 
of  Keresaspa  over  Sruvara  is  marked  with  the  same  essential 
features.  Sruvara  is  a  yellow  and  poisonous  snake  devouring 
men  and  houses.  Keresaspa  jumps  on  the  dragon's  back  and 
finally  slays  it  outright  with  his  club. 

That  victory  over  the  forces  of  disorder  and  destruction  is 
expressed  by  the  abstract  noun  Verethraghna,  'victory  over 
aggression  (verethra) .'  While  the  latter  word  is  materialized  in 
India  in  the  person  of  Vrtra,  'the  adversary,'  properly  'the 
aggression,'  the  name  of  the  serpent  conquered  by  Indra,  the 
noun  verethraghna  has  become  in  Iran  the  name  of  one  more 
dragon  slayer  ( Vrtra-han,  '  the  killer  of  Vrtra, '  is  in  the  Vedas 
an  epithet  of  Indra)  who  in  Armenia  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  the  great  national  hero  under  the  name  of  Vahakan.  He  is 
born  in  the  ocean,  masters  Azhi  and  Vishapa15  (an  epithet  of  the 
former  in  the  Avesta),  and  fetters  them  on  Mount  Demavand. 
Verethraghna,  being  a  generic  name  for  any  fiend-slayer,  is  said 
in  Yt.  14  to  appear  under  the  most  various  forms :  wind,  bull, 

15  Properly  '  he  whose  saliva  is  poisonous. ' 
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horse,  boar,  youth,  bird,  etc.,  all  very  well-known  personifica- 
tions of  the  storm-god.16 

The  myth  of  Tishtrya  and  Apaosha  occupies  a  special  position 
in  this  series.  In  this  case,  the  storm-myth  has  been  allied  with 
a  solar  myth.  Tishtrya  is  Sirius,  the  star  of  the  dog-days.  It 
is  supposed  to  produce  the  long-wished-for  summer  rains  after 
a  period  of  drought  during  which  the  demon  Apaosha,  'the  con- 
cealer,' detains  water.  Tishtrya  assumes  the  form  of  a  white 
horse  with  golden  ears  and  meets  Apaosha,  a  black  horse  with 
bald  ears.  At  first  the  victory  belongs  to  Apaosha,  but  Tish- 
trya resumes  the  battle  and  finally  conquers,  so  that  water  falls 
in  abundance  on  the  earth. 

Mazdaism  knows  even  of  a  deluge  of  Tishtrya,  which  is  but 
the  transfer  into  primeval  times  of  the  rain-myth.  That  deluge 
is  supposed  to  have  purified  the  world  from  all  creatures  pro- 
duced by  Ahriman  prior  to  the  coming  of  man.  It  is  thus  a 
beneficent  deluge,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  myth  in 
which  rain  is  considered  to  be  a  blessing,  because  it  removes  the 
awful  scourge  of  drought  in  the  countries  of  the  Persian  pla- 
teau.17 

As  to  the  origin  of  man,  one  also  finds  in  Iranian  tradition, 
beside  Aryan  myths,  some  stories  and  some  features  which  recall 
either  Sumerian  or  Akkadian  ideas  and  though  in  some  cases 
they  may  be  mere  coincidences,  it  is  hardly  disputable  that  Chal- 
dean conceptions  have  crept  into  that  chapter  of  Mazdean  cos- 
mogony. 

The  idea  of  a  primitive  man  directly  made  by  a  god  is  Akka- 
dian and  happens  to  be  also  the  prevalent  conception  in  Zoroas- 
trianism.  Gaya  Maretan,  'Human  life,'  is  the  name  of  that 
first  man  created  from  the  sweat  of  Ormazd  in  the  same  way  as, 
according  to  Berosus,  Bel  cut  off  his  head  and  made  man  from 
his  blood.  Ahriman  obstinately  attacked  Gaya  in  various  ways, 
as  he  was  a  creature  of  Ormazd,  and  finally  put  him  to  death. 
From  his  body  arose  all  minerals;  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  lead, 
etc.  Gold  was  Gaya's  seed  that  was  entrusted  to  the  earth  and 
preciously  kept  by  Spenta  Armaiti,  as  the  genius  of  Earth  and 

10  Cf.  Jastrow,  op.  cit.  p.  537. 

17  The  resemblance  between  Tishtrya,  a  name  unexplained  in  Iranian,  and 
the  names  of  the  summer-months  in  Babylonia — IsTitar   (July),  Tishri  or 
Tashritum  (August) — is  probably  merely  fortuitous. 
21    JAOS    36 
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the  mother  of  all  creatures,  and  after  forty  years  it  brought  forth 
the  first  human  couple. 

This  myth  is  in  close  parallelism  with  the  story  of  the  primeval 
ox,  killed  by  Mithra,  from  which  sprang  all  herbs  and  all 
species  of  animals.  The  conception  of  the  production  of  vari- 
ous beings  out  of  the  body  of  a  primeval  gigantic  creature  is 
fairly  common  in  the  mythology  of  various  nations  and  is  prob- 
ably of  Indo-European  origin,  since  it  is  reproduced  in  the 
Scandinavian  myth  of  the  giant  Ymir  born  from  the  icy  chaos 
and  from  whose  arm  sprang  both  a  man  and  a  woman.  He  was 
then  slain  by  Odin  and  his  companions,  and  of  the  flesh  of  Ymir 
was  formed  the  earth,  of  his  blood  the  sea  and  the  waters,  of  his 
bones  the  mountains,  of  his  teeth  the  rocks  and  stones,  of  his 
hair  all  manner  of  plants. 

To  come  back  to  the  first  pair,  it  is  according  to  the  myths 
either  fallen  from  the  moon  or  sprung  out  of  a  tree.  The 
first  conception  seems  to  be  Indo-European.  The  Slavs,  indeed, 
say  that  the  moon,  wife  of  the  sun,  parted  from  him  and  fell 
in  love  with  the  morning  star.  She  was  then  cut  in  two  by  the 
sword  of  Perkunas  (storm-god)  and  thus  gave  birth  to  the 
primeval  pair.  With  the  Iranians,  the  seed  of  the  primeval  ox 
was  also  preserved  in  the  moon  and  since  Gaya's  story  is  but  a 
doublet  of  that  of  the  ox,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  human  pair 
originally  also  sprang  from  the  moon.  In  the  actual  story,  the 
pair,  as  has  been  said,  is  born  from  the  earth,  fructified  by  Gaya  's 
seed,  and  in  this  tale,  there  is  evidently  an  influence  of  concep- 
tions concerning  Mother  Earth. 

But  the  prevalent  opinion  for  Mazdeans  is  that  the  human 
pair  was  produced  by  a  tree.  Mashya  and  Mashyoi  were  united 
in  a  rwas-plant  in  such, a  manner  that  their  arms  rested  behind 
their  shoulders.  The  tree  grew  up  and  brought  forth  fruits 
that  were  the  ten  varieties  of  men.  The  myth  is  certainly  old 
and  traces  of  it  are  discoverable  in  the  myth  of  Yima,  the  first 
man  (in  Iran,  the  king  of  the  Golden  Age)  who  was  sawn 
asunder  in  a  tree. 

In  India,  that  same  Yama  revels  with  the  gods  in  a  tree.  The 
traditions  of  various  nations  know  of  similar  stories.  In  Greece, 
for  example,  the  Corybants  were  born  as  trees,  while  Atthis 
sprang  out  of  an  almond  tree  and  Adonis  out  of  a  myrtle.  It 
is  also  to  be  compared  with  the  myth  of  the  tree  of  life  of  the 
Iranians,  the  Gaokerena. 
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With  the  production  of  mankind  is  connected  the  story  of 
an  incest.  Yama  and  Yarn!,18  the  first  human  beings,  according 
to  the  Indians,  after  some  hesitation  had  intercourse  and  became 
the  ancestors  of  the  human  race.  To  the  Vedic  Yama-Yami 
twins,  corresponds  in  Persia  the  couple  Yima-Yimak.  Yimak 
is  a  sister  of  Yima.  There  is  some  remembrance  of  a  sexual  per- 
version in  Yimak  inasmuch  as  she  has  intercourse  with  demons, 
but  the  real  story  has  been  transferred  to  the  Zoroastrian  human 
twins,  Mashya  and  Mashyoi.  They  also  have  a  long  hesita- 
tion before  they  agree  to  have  sexual  intercourse.  Only  after 
fifty  years  and  when  they  had  become  hateful  to  Mazdah  did 
they  remember  their  duty  and  after  nine  months  begot  children. 

Stories  of  irregular  sexual  intercourse  and  especially  of  incest 
have  arisen  in  Iran  from  conditions  special  to  the  first  man  or 
the  first  human  pair.  Either  the  marriage  that  generates  man- 
kind takes  place  between  brother  and  sister  (Yama-Yami)  or 
between  father  and  daughter.  The  relationship  of  the  primeval 
female  to  the  primeval  male  of  course  varies  according  to  the 
mythical  conceptions  in  which  they  are  involved  and  is  often 
ambiguous.  The  Sumerians,  for  instance,  who  admit  that  the 
first  human  child  results  from  a  union  between  a  god  and  a  god- 
dess, represent  the  mother-deity  (Nin-Ella)  both  as  a  wife  and 
as  a  daughter  of  Enki.  Mythical  or  even  mystical  conceptions 
lead  to  these  representations.  The  Iranians,  for  instance,  see 
in  Armaiti,  'piety,  wisdom,'  a  daughter  of  Ahura  Mazdah. 
'Mazdah  is  the  father  of  the  active  Vohu  Manah,  whereas  his 
daughter  is  Armaiti  (good  mind,  wisdom,  piety)  with  her  excel- 
lent works'  (Ys.  45.  4).  But  often  also  Armaiti  is  the  mother. 
So,  e.  g.,  in  Yt.  17.  16  it  is  said  of  Ashi,  'recompense  of  the 
faithful, ' :  '  Thy  Father  is  Ahura  Mazdah,  the  greatest  and  the 
best  of  all  Yazatas.  Thy  mother  is  Holy  Armaiti.  Thy  brother 
is  Sraosha  (Discipline),  the  good,  faithful  to  Asha,  and  the  high 
and  powerful  Rashnu  (Law,  Right),  as  well  as  Mithra  (god  of 
Justice)  .  .  .  Thy  sister  is  the  Mazdean  religion.'  Armaiti 
here  is  practically  a  wife  to  Ormazd  and  is,  in  fact,  called  so 
in  Visp.  3.  4,  where  she  is  mentioned  with  Religious  Activity  and 
Decision  as  Ormazd 's  wife  (ghend). 

The  symbolic  meaning  of  those  generations  is  clear  enough, 
but  that  the  people  were  conscious  of  some  abnormality  in  them 

18  Bund.  23.  1. 
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is  shown  by  a  passage  quoted  by  West  (SEE.  18.  415,  App.)  : 
Spendarmat  is  said  to  be  a  female.  She  was  sitting  by  the  side 
of  Auhrmazd  and  she  had  laid  a  hand  on  his  neck  and  Zarthusht 
asked  Auhrmazd  about  it,  thus:  'Who  is  this  that  sits  beside 
thee  and  thou  wouldst  be  such  a  friend  to  her  and  she  also  would 
be  such  a  friend  to  thee?  Thou  who  art  Auhrmazd  turnest  not 
thy  eyes  away  from  her  and  she  not  from  thee.  Thou  who  art 
Auhrmazd  dost  not  release  her  from  thy  hand,  and  she  does 
not  release  thee  from  her  hand.'  And  Auhrmazd  said:  'This 
is  Spendarmat  who  is  my  daughter,  the  house  mistress  of  my 
Heaven  and  mother  of  the  creatures.'  The  fact  is  invoked  in 
that  book  as  a  justification  of  Jchvetukhdah  or  the  next-of-kin 
(even  incestuous)  marriage  as  was  recommended  by  late  Maz- 
deism,  probably  under  the  influence  of  customs  prevalent  in 
kingly  and  aristocratic  families. 

It  is  to  be  observed  not  only  that  the  mystical  conception  has 
been  materialized  but  that  a  contamination  evidently  has  taken 
place  with  the  myth  of  the  great  Mother  of  Earth,  that  we  have 
seen  to  be  discoverable  in  some  details  of  Iranian  cosmogony  and 
especially  in  the  fact  that  Gaya's  seed  is  entrusted  to  Armaiti, 
who  is  currently  called  the  Mother  of  all  creatures  (SEE.  18. 
415). 

Finally,  we  find  in  Iran  the  traces  of  another  conception, 
fairly  common  among  men,  by  which  man  is  supposed  to  be  a 
god  that  has  become  mortal.  The  first  man  is  the  first  god  who 
died.  This  is  the  case,  e.  g.,  with  the  Indian  Yama,  the  king  of 
the  pitaras,  'fathers,'  assembling  the  flocks  of  the  departed  in 
a  marvelous  kingdom  where  there  is  neither  cold  nor  suffering. 
That  dwelling  is  in  a  remote  part  of  the  sky.  He  is  the  king 
of  the  people  (vis-pati)  and  the  father.  He  has  found  a  way 
for  many  and  along  that  path,  he  leads  men  into  their  last  abode. 

In  Iran,  that  myth  is  well  preserved  as  a  whole  but  Yima 
(=  Yama),  having  been  replaced  by  Gaya  Maretan  as  the  first 
man,  has  become  the  king  of  the  Golden  Age.  He  also  is  an 
assembler  of  flocks.  He  has  a  recess  (vara}  in  some  remote 
part,  where  he  is  said  to  have  assembled  men  in  order  to  shelter 
them  from  cold  during  a  dreadful  and  all-destroying  winter 
inflicted  on  the  world  by  the  demon  Mahrkusha.  He  also  has 
followed  a  path  towards  the  sun  and  so  doing  has  found  new 
countries  for  men.  During  his  kingdom  perfect  happiness  was 
man's  lot,  order  and  justice  ruled,  and  the  demons  were  held  in 
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subjection.  Unfortunately  Yima,  having  committed  a  fault,  was 
deprived  of  his  kingly  prestige  and  power  (hvarenah)  and  of 
his  radiant  glory,  so  that  he  was  put  to  flight  by  the  monstrous 
dragon  Azhi  Dahaka  (later  semitized  into  Zahhak)  and  finally 
killed. 

Ehni19  has  done  much  to  show  that  Yama  originally  was  a 
god.  He  is  treated  as  such  in  the  Veda,  where  he  is  a  friend  of 
Agni  and  sometimes  is  identified  with  him.  Moreover,  every- 
thing tends  to  make  us  believe  that  Yama  is  the  setting  sun.  He 
is  the  son  of  Vivasvant,  'whose  light  spreads  afar/  who  accord- 
ing to  Macdonell  (Vedic  Mythology,  p.  43)  is  the  rising  sun. 
He  follows  the  path  of  the  sun  to  go  to  a  remote  recess.  The 
path  of  the  sun  was  a  symbol  of  the  path  of  human  life  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  words  were  used  in  Sanskrit  for 
the  death  of  men  and  for  the  sunset.20  Of  the  sun,  it  is  said  in 
Indian  literature  that  it  is  the  sure  retreat.  The  sun  is  a  bird 
and  has  birds  as  its  messengers,  like  Yama  and  Yima.  Like  a 
sun-god  Yama  has  two  steeds,  golden-eyed  and  iron-hooped.  In 
Iran,  the  solar  nature  of  Yima  is  rather  more  emphasized  than 
in  India.  He  is  commonly  called  khshaeta,  'the  brilliant,'  (Pers. 
Jamshed),  a  set  epithet  which  happens  to  be  also  the  current 
epithet  of  the  sun,  hvare  khshaeta  (Pers.  khorshed).  Moreover, 
he  is  hvarenanhastema,  'the  most  glorious,'  and  hvaredaresa, 
'the  sun-like  one.'  These  epithets  are  very  natural  if  Yima  was 
originally  a  sun-god  but  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  if  he  simply 
was  the  first  man.  In  the  same  way  as  Yama  assembles  the  flock 
of  men,  Yima  is  hvanthwa,  'with  fine  herds,'  an  adjective  that 
very  possibly  refers  to  stars  appearing  with  the  setting  sun. 
Stars  are  said  in  the  Vedic  literature  to  be  the  lights  of  victori- 
ous men  going  to  the  heavenly  abodes.21  Yima  has  a  golden 
arrow  which  reminds  us  strikingly  of  a  similar  arrow  in  the 
hands  of  his  father  Vivasvant  in  the  Veda,  by  means  of  which 
he  sends  men  to  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  (EV.  8.  56.  20).  Other 
solar  gods  show  the  same  features.  Are  these  arrows  rays  of  the 
sun  ?  Even  Firdausi,  for  whom  Jamshed  is  no  more  than  a  good 
king,  speaks  of  his  radiancy,  under  the  influence  of  tradition  and 


10  Ehni,  Urspriingliche  Gottheit  des  Vedischen  Yama,  p.  8. 

20  Ehni,  op.  tit.  p.  8. 

21  Maedonell,  op.  cit.  167.    Cf .  EV.  10.  68 :    '  The  Manes  have  adorned  the 
sky  with  pearls,  like  a  black  horse  with  pearls.' 
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older  sources.  Jamshed,  he  says,  sits  like  the  sun  in  mid-air  (5. 
23 )  ;  his  fortune  and  his  throne  are  resplendent ;  the  royal  grace 
(the  Avestic  hvarenah)  shines  brightly  from  the  Shah.  That 
this  dates  back  to  ancient  sources  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Firdausi  has  a  very  curious  sentence  about  Yima,  a  sentence 
that  is  not  at  all  in  agreement  with  the  nature  of  Jamshed  as  a 
worldly  king.  The  king  says  (5.  23)  :  'I  will  make  for  souls 
a  path  toward  the  light.'  The  opening  of  a  path  towards  the 
sun,  typical  of  Yima's  activity  in  the  Avesta,  was  thus  meant 
for  the  dead,  and  the  path  of  Yima  was  the  path  of  the  sun. 
Yima's  end  also  is  typical.  When  his  brilliancy  quits  him,  the 
world  turns  black  to  him  and  he  disappears.  When  he  appears 
again  it  is  in  the  far  East,  where  the  sun  rises. 

Thus  in  Yima 's  story  is  to  be  found  a  myth  of  the  daily  death 
of  the  sun,  but  it  is  mixed  with  a  season-myth  of  the  death  of  the 
sun  during  winter.  Yima's  Golden  Age  is  the  kingdom  of  spring, 
when  everything  is  radiant  and  luxuriant  and  therefore  the 
Nauroz-feast,  the  New  Year's  Day  of  the  Persians  occurring  in 
March  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Yima.  That  season  is  destroyed  by  the  demon  of  cold  and 
frost,  but  the  sun  and  life  do  not  disappear  for  ever  from  the 
world.  They  are  kept  in  reserve  for  the  next  spring  like  the 
beings  in  Yima's  Vara.  It  is  said  literally  in  the  Vendidad's 
account  that  in  that  Vara  one  year  is  one  day.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  sun  in  winter  is  thus  assimilated  to  its  daily  depar- 
ture to  the  remote  recess  in  the  world  of  darkness.  The  story  of 
Yima's  hundred  years  of  concealment  before  his  reappearance 
in  the  East  is  very  much  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  loss  of  Yima's  glory  and  his  death  are  an  allegory  of  the 
disappearance  and  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  but  are  no  expla- 
nation for  that  very  decline  and  fall  of  a  brilliant  deity.  The 
origin  of  death  had  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  accident,  some 
defilement,  some  guilt.  No  wonder,  then,  that  there  are  traces  of 
a  fault  committed  by  the  first  men.  There  are  hints  that  Yima 
lost  his  good  fortune  and  sanctity  by  giving  to  men  a  food  of 
life  reserved  to  gods.  In  the  Gathas  of  Zoroaster  there  is  a 
prayer  to  Mazdah  in  order  to  avoid  faults  such  as  Yima's,  who 
gave  men  meat  to  eat  in  small  pieces,22  as  it  is  offered  to  the 
gods  in  sacrifice.  Another  form  of  the  legend  is  preserved  in 

22  Ys.  31.  8. 
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Saddar  94,  where  it  is  reported  that  Yima  unawares  gave  meat, 
the  godly  food,  to  a  demon.  This  story,  of  course,  savors  of  the 
Semitic  tradition  by  which  God  cautions  the  first  man  against  eat- 
ing of  the  food  of  life23  or  by  which  Ea  practices  a  deception  in 
order  to  prevent  man  from  doing  so.  An  Iranian  colorless 
replica  of  that  story  of  Yima  is,  of  course,  the  legend  of  the  first 
pair  Mashya-Mashydi  who  take  to  eating  the  creatures  of  Ormazd 
and,  e.  g.,  milk  a  goat  in  the  wilderness.  That  lack  of  respect 
for  Ormazd 's  creatures  makes  them  the  prey  of  Ahriman. 

According  to  Zoroaster's  conception,  lie,  falsehood,  and  dis- 
order being  the  sins  par  excellence,  Yima  later  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  lost  his  glory  by  a  sin  of  presumption  and 
deceit.  He  told  men  that  Ormazd 's  benefits  were  his  and  he 
wanted  to  be  adored  as  a  god.24  But  it  was  unavoidable  that 
the  stories  of  incest  should  mix  with  the  tradition  of  a  sin  depri- 
ving man  of  immortality  and  brilliancy  and  therefore  Yima's 
sin  in  Iran  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  intercourse  with 
demonesses  while  his  sister  Yimak  was  by  him  given  to  a  demon,25 
a  modification  of  the  story  of  incestuous  union  between  the  two 
primeval  twins  preserved  in  the  Vedic  story  of  Yama  and  Yaml. 

The  very  interesting  but  also  very  intricate  myth  of  Yima  as 
we  find  it  in  Iran  seems  also  to  have  combined  with  the  story  of 
the  dying  sun,  the  well-known  old  myth  by  which  men  and  other 
creatures  are  the  product  of  a  fecundation  of  earth  by  sun. 

We  have  seen  that  Yima's  arrow  was  typical  of  a  sun-god  and 
was  also  found  as  Vivas  vant's  weapon,  who  made  use  of  it  so  as 
to  kill  men.  Yima  applies  his  arrow  to  quite  another  perform- 
ance described  somewhat  mysteriously,  in  Vend.  2.  18:  'At  mid- 
day, Yima  stepped  forward  towards  the  way  of  the  sun.  He 
scratched  the  earth  with  the  golden  arrow  and  touched  it  with 
the  scourge,  speaking  thus:  ''0  Spenta  Armaiti,  thou  beloved, 
open  asunder  and  stretch  thyself  afar  to  bear  flocks,  herds  and 
men. ' '  Does  that  curious  operation  not  appear  to  our  minds  as 
the  modification  of  a  fecundation  of  Mother  Earth  by  the  sun- 
god? 

Let  us  finally  point  out  the  influence  of  the  Chaldean  deluge- 
stories  on  the  conception  of  Yima's  winter.  A  season-myth 

-3  Jastrow,  op.  cit.  p.  551. 

24  Yt.  19.  34. 

25  Bund.  23.  1. 
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accounting  for  the  disappearance  of  vegetation  in  the  severe 
winters  of  Iran  has  become  a  destruction  of  mankind  but  for 
those  who  are  assembled  in  the  Vara,  the  construction  of  which 
is  entrusted  to  Yima  by  Ahura  Mazdah.  Instead  of  occurring 
every  year,  that  destruction  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
primeval  times  or — according  to  later  books — some  time  before 
the  end  of  things.  The  identification  of  Mahrkusha's  Winter 
with  Malkosh,  or  'autumnal  rain/  is  late.  Mahrkusha  is  an 
Iranian  name,  akin  to  mahrka,  'death,  destruction.' 

We  have  seen  how  another  deluge-story,  that  of  Tishtrya,  a 
rain-myth  connected  with  the  beneficent  storm-rains  of  the  dog- 
days,  has  been  made  into  a  primeval  deluge  of  a  beneficent  nature. 
It  seems  therefore  that  the  Iranian  deluge-stories  have  developed, 
in  striking  parallelism  with  similar  Chaldean  stories,  from 
nature-myths  of  the  same  kind  but  have  assumed  a  widely  differ- 
ing character.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  we  have  here  to 
do  with  any  borrowing,  though  mutual  influence  is  hardly 
deniable. 

We  have  reached  a  similar  conclusion  concerning  the  storm- 
myths,  though  here  the  Chaldean  influence  seems  more  important 
and  is  discoverable  in  the  borrowings  of  several  details,  such  as 
the  struggle  for  the  kingly  power  represented  by  a  hvarenah, 
the  part  played  by  birds  or  bulls,  the  contest  between  order  and 
disorder26 ;  all  this  has  enriched  the  old  Indo-European  myth  of 
the  storm  and  the  captive  waters.  The  making  of  man  out  of 
some  part  of  a  god's  body  is  a  Semitic  idea  which  has  modified 
the  Indo-European  myth  of  the  primeval  giant,  but  the  trace  of 
Akkadian  influence  on  Iranian  cosmogony  is  discoverable  espe- 
cially in  the  conception  of  the  gradual  producing  of  order  in  the 
world  in  spite  of  the  forces  of  disorder  personified  in  dragons 
living  in  the  deep. 


26  The  idea  of  a  bringing  of  order  into  the  world  at  the  origin  of  things 
is,  it  is  true,  found  in  most  mythologies,  and  similar  beliefs  existed  among 
Indo-Europeans.  What  is  meant  here  is  that  the  special  aspect  which  that 
conception  assumes  in  Iran  is  so  near  to  Chaldean  ideas  that  interrelations 
are  probable. 


The  Etymological  History  of  the  Three  Hebrew  Synonyms  for 
'to  Dance,'  HGG,  HLL  and  KRR,  and  their  Cultural  Signifi- 
cance.— By  JULIAN  MORGENSTERN,  Professor  in  the  Hebrew 
Union  College,  Cincinnati. 

There  are  several  words  in  Hebrew  for  'to  dance.'  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  the  motion  they 
'connote.  "IpT.  t?52-  and  possibly  also  nD53,seem  to  connote  a 
dance  with  a  hopping  or  jumping  motion,  while  ^IIT4.  DUT  and 
"V"O6  describe  a  whirling,  circular  dance.  Only  the  last  three 
words  concern  us  here. 

According  to  Gesenius  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  stem 
^IH  is  'to  revolve  in  a  circle,'  'to  turn,'  while  in  Hebrew  'to 
dance'  is  the  simplest  meaning  of  the  word.  However  it  is 
questionable  whether  'to  revolve  in  a  circle,'  or  even  'to  turn' 
are  absolutely  simple  and  fundamental  concepts.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, as  we  shall  see,  the  original  meaning  of  this  stem  was 
'  to  be  round, '  and  from  this  the  secondary  meanings,  '  to  revolve 
in  a  circle,'  'to  turn'  and  'to  dance,'  evolved. 

It  is  interesting  that  of  the  various  words  in  Hebrew  and 
other  Semitic  languages  for  'to  be  round,'  two,  Jin  and  TO  • 
are  strikingly  similar  to  the  two  words  for  'to  dance,'  JU(1 
and  "TO  •  We  may  infer  that  JUIT  and  T"O  are  both  secondary 
formations  from  Jin  and  "113  respectively,  and  that  consequently 
the  fundamental  concept  of  these  three  words  for  'to  dance' 
was  'to  be  round.' 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  inasmuch  as  from  the  two  V'Jf 
verbs  Jin  and  "I1D  •  'to  be  round,'  the  $"$  verbs,  HPT  and  "TO 
developed,  the  same  process  did  not  take  place  with  the  other 
}"$  verb,  'to  be  round,'  ^IH.  and  that  it  itself  came  to  connote 
'to  dance,'  without  developing  a  corresponding  $"$ f orm, ^H • 
with  this  connotation.  However  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 

Gesenius",  707. 
3  Ibid.  581. 

3  Ibid.  593. 

4  Ibid.  195. 

5  Ibid.  191f. 
"Ibid.  328. 
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such  evolution  did  take  place.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  forms 
and  D't?l?n8  could  quite  as  well  be  from  ^fl  as  from 
And  on  the  other  hand  we  need  not  doubt  that  ^H  • 
'  to  pierce, '  '  to  wound, '  in  other  words  '  to  make  a  round  hole, ' 
which  all  modern  lexicographers9  distinguish  most  carefully  from 
^n '  '  to  profane, '  is  a  secondary  formation  from  'Tin  >  '  to  be 
round. '  This  would  account  for  the  following  derivatives : 

^^H10.  a  flute,  i.  e.  an  instrument  through  which  a  round  hole 
(or  holes)  has  (have)  been  pierced11; 

fT?fT**i  probably  not  'a  pierced  cake,'  as  Gesenius  suggests, 
but  rather  'a  round  cake.'  Dll1?  rV?n  would  then,  both  in 
origin  and  development,  closely  parallel  Dl"f?  "OD  >  from  TO  > 
'to  be  round'; 

'a  window,'   i.  e.   'a  round  opening'; 
I4>   '  a  cave, '  i.  e.   '  a  round  hole  in  the  earth. ' 
But  are  the  words  which  the  lexicographers  distinguish   as 
I  and  y?!!  II  related  ?     At  first  glance  this  differentiation 
seems  correct,  since  y?H  I,    'to  profane,'    is  equivalent  to  the 

Arabic  JLS*  ,  while  ^H  II,  'to  pierce,'  is  equivalent  to  jUj5. 
However  the  connection  of  jL=>  ,  'to  pierce,'  and  £JL&.,  'a  hole/ 
'an  opening,'  J^L^.  'an  instrument  for  boring,'  'around'  (in 
a  semi-prepositional  sense),  JoJL-s. ,  'pierced,'  and,  singularly 
enough  J:^  (from  JL&.),  'a  dancer'16  with  the  other  meanings 
of  this  same  stem,  is  not  at  all  clear.  But  since  in  Arabic  JL&. , 
and  not  JL=»,  means  'to  become  crooked,'  'to  change,'  appar- 
ently in  the  simplest  meaning  also  'to  be  round,'17  it  follows 
in  spite  of  the  above  seeming  contradiction  that  the  relation- 

7Jud.  21.  23. 

8  Ps.  87.  7.     Usually  amended  to     D'S^HD . 

9  Gesenius14  212   (but  cf.  Thes.  1.  477);    Siegfried-Stade,  204f.;    Konig, 
110  and  Brown-Driver-Briggs,  319ff. 

0  Gesenius14,  209. 

1  Cf .  also  niVn:) ,  PS.  5.  i. 

2  Ibid.  208. 

3  Ibid.  208. 

4  Ibid.  374. 

5  Lane,  1.  777ff. 

8  Dozy,  Supplement,  1.  413. 
7  Lane,  1.  673ff. 
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ship  of  L2*  and  *  is  more  fundamental  and  certain  than  it 
seemed  at  first  sight.  Therefore  there  may  still  be  some  rela- 
tionship between  ^(l  I  and  ^PT  II,  and  they  may  even  be 
one  word,  as  in  fact  Merx18  and  Gunkel19  hold.  And  granting 
that  ^n  II,  '  to  pierce,  '  is  derived  from  'Tin  ,  the  question 

arises  whether  ^n  I,  '  to  profane,  '  in  Arabic  jU»20,  be  in  any 
way  related  to  'Tin  • 

However,  before  discussing  this  question  let  us  briefly  consider 
the  other  common  word  for  'to  dance,'  13n-  We  have  seen  that 
in  all  likelihood  it  was  derived  from  Tin.  'to  be  round.'21 
From  it  we  have  Jfl.  originally  'a  round  dance,'  secondarily 
'a  festival.'22  The  word  is  used  in  its  original  sense  in  Exod. 
13.  6  and  undoubtedly  also  in  Ps.  118.  27.23  The  Targumic 
and  Talmudic  word  N13'n  connotes  (a)  'a  circle,'  'dancing,' 
'chorus,'  'feast,'  (b)  'a  dancing-place  in  a  vineyard'  (=  'TMID)' 
(c)  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument  (=  "T^n).  and  (d)  'a  fair,' 
'a  cattle  market'  (=  Arabic  ^.^.Y4. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  words  Jin-  JJin  went  through  much 
the  same  evolution  as  'Tin-  ^n  .  and  this  independently  of  the 
latter  words.25  In  this  connection  it  may  also  be  noted  that  in 
Syriac  the  secondary  meaning  of  ^-  'to  grieve,'  'to  bewail,' 


18  Chrestomathia  Targumica,  201. 

19  Schopfung  und  Chaos,  31. 

20  Lane  1.  619ff. 

21  That  this  was  the  original  meaning  of  this  word  may  be  inferred  from 
the  other  Hebrew  derivatives,    Jin,    'the  horizon'     (Gesenius14,   194)    and 

'a    circle'     (instrument;      ibid.    373),    and    from    the    Aramaic 
'a  circle'   (Jastrow,  430a),    JJD  ,  'to  turn',    'to  describe  a  circle' 

(ib.  424a),  and  XJJ'n,  'a  circle'    (ibid.  424a).     (Cf.  also  Noldeke,  ZDMG. 

P 
41.  719,  and  Wellhausen,  Eeste1,  110).      Note  also  the  Syriac    —  «»    and 

w^cu»     and   their   derivatives    (Payne-Smith,    1190f.   and   1217f.)    and   also 


'a   cave'     (Brockelmann,    103a)  ;     'an   idol    shrine'    (Payne-Smith, 
1190). 

22  Gesenius14,  191. 

23  Cf.  Baethgen,  356. 

24  Jastrow,  458a.     Cf  .  also  NiVjrn  ,  XJJ'P  ,  and  KJU'n  .  and  the  derivative 
Jjn,  'to  play  the  NJUTV,  'to  dance'    (Jastrow,  481b). 

25  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  almost  invariably  the  Targum 
renders  the  Biblical  SlPD  or    nSlPO    by    KJm  (cf.   Exod.    15.    20;     Jud. 
21.  21;    1  Ki.  1.  40;    Ps.  87.  7;    Lam.  5.  15  (KJU'H).     Note  also  that  in 
Am.  8.  10  Jn  is  used  exactly  as  ^IHD  in  Ps.  30.  12  and  Lam.  5.  15. 
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parallels  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  other  word  for  'to 
dance,'  r»>,  'to  grieve/  'to  lament.'26 

That  this  evolution  took  place  independently  with  both  stems, 
^IIT  y^H  and  J1H-  JGn  .  and  apparently,  in  part  also  with  "Tp")  . 
shows  that  not  the  words  themselves  gave  rise  to  and  furthered 
this  evolution,  but  rather  the  significance  attached  by  the  primi- 
tive Semitic  mind  to  dancing  as  a  peculiar  and  purposed  cere- 
mony. Or,  to  be  more  specific,  the  word  KITH.  'a  dancing- 
place  in  the  vineyard,'  could  never  have  developed  from 
Gin),  'to  dance,'  paralleling  precisely  the  development  of 
from  'Tiff.  had  not  some  deep  meaning  and  purpose 
attached  to  the  general  rite  of  dancing,  and  particularly  of 
dancing  in  the  vineyards. 

As  a  rule  every  vineyard  in  ancient  Israel  had  a  ^IHD  . 
etymologically  'a  dancing-place,'  an  open  space  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  cubits  in  width,  surrounding  the  entire  vineyard 
between  fence  and  vines.27  Bertinoro28  states  that  in  this  71HD 
the  maidens  of  Israel  used  to  celebrate  their  vineyard  dances. 
Jud.  21.  21  implies  that  regularly  at  the  celebration  of  the 
annual  hag  the  maidens  of  Shiloh  came  forth  to  dance  in  the 
vineyards.  A  more  detailed  statement  is  given  in  the  Mishna.29 
'Rabban  Simeon  b.  Gamaliel  said,  "Israel  had  no  festivals 
like  the  15th  of  Ab  and  Yom  Kippur,  for  on  them  the  maidens 
of  Jerusalem  used  to  go  out,  clad  in  white  garments,  that  had 
been  borrowed,  in  order  not  to  put  to  shame  those  who  had 
none.  All  these  garments  had  to  be  previously  dipped  in  water. 
And  the  maidens  of  Jerusalem  would  go  out  and  dance  in  the 
vineyards.  And  what  would  they  say  ?  '  Young  man,  lift  thine 
eyes  and  see  whom  thou  wilt  choose.  Set  not  thine  eyes  upon 
beauty,  but  upon  the  family,  etc.'  '  To  this  a  Boraitha  adds 
the  note  that  whatever  man  had  no  wife  would  have  recourse 
to  these  dances,  in  order  to  procure  for  himself  a  mate.30  The 
Gemara  identifies  the  dances  upon  the  15th  of  Ab  with  those 


. 

26  Payne-Smith,  3976ff.;    also    lZ?ajjio}   'lamentation',  and 

o 

'  lamentable  '. 
2TKila'im  4.  1-2. 
28  Ad  loc. 
^Ta'anith  4.  8. 
20  B.  Ta'anith  30b. 
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of  the  maidens  of  Shiloh.31  The  Mishna  states  very  clearly  that 
these  dances  were  celebrated  twice  each  year;  Josephus,32  that 
they  were  celebrated  thrice  annually.  Jer.  31.  3f.  is  final 
proof  that  these  vineyard  dances  were  a  common  rite:  'Again 
will  I  build  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  rebuilt,  O  virgin,  Zion; 
again  shalt  thou  adorn  thyself  with  thy  tambourines  and  go 
forth  in  the  dances  of  the  merry-makers.33  Again  shalt  thou 
plant  vineyards  upon  the  mountains  of  Samaria;  the  planters 
shall  plant  and  shall  profane.'34 

•  That  this  was  no  mere  idle  sport  is  certain.  The  detailed 
account  of  the  Mishna,  coupled  with  the  picture  in  Jud.  21.  21 
and  other  evidence,  which  lack  of  time  forbids  presenting  here, 
indicate  that  in  the  ancient  Israelite  or  pre-Israelite  form  of 
the  ceremony  the  young  men  regularly  stood  by,  openly  or  con- 
cealed in  the  vineyards,  as  were  the  Benjaminites,  and  at  the 
proper  moment  stepped  forth  and  seized,  each  the  maiden  of  his 
choice,  to  become  his  partner  in  sacred  sexual  intercourse  for 
the  night,  and  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  children  for  the 
future. 

An  interesting  modern  Beduin  parallel  to  this  entire  cere- 
mony is  described  by  Doughty.35  'Now  in  the  mild  summer  is 
the  season  of  muzzayins,  the  nomad  children's  circumcision 
feasts :  the  mother 's  booth  is  set  out  with  beggarly  fringes  of 
scarlet  shreds,  tufts  of  mewed  ostrich  feathers  and  such  gay 
gauds  as  they  may  borrow  or  find.  Hither  a  chorus  assembles 
of  slender  daughters  of  their  neighbours,  that  should  chant  at 
this  festival  in  their  best  array.  A  fresh  kerchief  binds  about 
every  damsel's  forehead  with  a  feather;  she  has  earrings  great 
as  bracelets,  and  wears  to-day  her  nose-ring,  zmeyem:  they  are 
jewels  in  silver :  and  a  few,  as  said,  from  old  time,  are  fine  gold 
metal,  fhahab-el-asfar.  These  are  ornaments  of  the  Beduin 
women,  hardly  seen  at  other  times  (in  the  pierced  nostril  they 

31  Ibid. 

82  Ant.  5.  2.  12. 

33  For  D'prWD  as  meaning  'dancers',  cf.  Wetzstein,  ZDMG.  22  (1868). 
105,  n.  45.  Cf.  also  1  Sam.  18.  7  and  2  Sam.  6.  21,  and  also  the  undoubtedly 
kindred  stem,  pnx ,  Exod.  32.  6. 

**  177m,   cf.  Cornill,  Jeremia,  332f.  and  also  below. 

35  Arabia  Deserta,  1.  168f.  Cf.  also  Wetzstein  in  ZDMG.  22  (1868). 
105f.,  note  45;  Euting,  Tagebuch,  140;  Curtiss,  TJrsemitlsclie  Eeligion,  48; 
Jaussen,  Les  coutumes  des  Arabes  au  pays  de  Moab,  364. 
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wear  for  every  day,  a  head  of  cloves)  and  she  has  bracelets  of 
beads  and  metal  finger-rings.  The  thin  black  tresses  loosed 
to-day  and  not  long,  hang  down  upon  their  slight  shoulders,  and 
shine  in  the  sun,  freshly  combed  out  with  camel  urine.  The 
lasses  have  borrowed  new  cloaks,  which  are  the  same  for  man 
or  woman.  Making  a  fairy  ring  apart,  they  begin  clapping  the 
palms  of  their  little  hands,  to  trip  it  around  together,  chanting 
ever  the  same  cadence  of  a  few  words,  which  is  a  single  verse. 
Hungered  young  faces,  you  might  take  them  for  some  gypsy 
daughters;  wayward  not  seldom  in  their  mothers'  households, 
now  they  go  playing  before  men 's  eyes  with  a  downcast  look  and 
virginal  timidity.  But  the  Aarab  raillery  is  never  long  silent, 
and  often  young  men,  in  this  daylight  feast,  stand  jesting  about 
them.  Some  even  pluck  roughly  at  the  feathers  of  the  lasses, 
their  own  near  cousins  in  the  dance,  which  durst  answer  them 
nothing,  but  only  with  reproachful  eyes:  or  laughing  loud  the 
weleds  have  bye  and  bye  divided  this  gentle  bevy  among  them 
for  their  wives:  and  if  a  stranger  be  there,  they  will  bid  him 
choose  which  one  he  will  marry  among  them.  '  Heigh-ho !  what 
thinkest  thou  of  these  maidens  of  ours,  and  her,  and  her,  and 
be  they  not  fair-faced?'  But  the  virgins  smile  not,  and  if  any 
look  up,  their  wild  eyes  are  seen  estranged  and  pensive.  They 
are  like  children  under  the  rod,  they  should  keep  here  a  studied 
demeanor;  and  for  all  this  they  are  not  sirens.  In  that  male 
tyranny  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  regard  is  had  to  distant, 
maidenly  behavior  of  the  young  daughters ;  and  here  they  dance 
as  tender  candidates  for  happy  marriage  and  blessed  motherhood 
of  sons.'  This  festival,  as  observed  by  Doughty,  took  place 
shortly,  probably  only  a  day  or  two,  before  April  15th. 

Furthermore  these  dances  were  integral  parts  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  ancient  festivals.  Jud.  21.  21  states  explicitly  that  the 
dances  in  the  vineyards  were  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  the 
annual  liag,  while  Josephus  states  that  they  »were  celebrated 
thrice  annually,  i.  e.  presumably  at  the  three  annual  harvest- 
festivals.  The  intimate  connection  of  these  dances  with  the 
annual  hag  is  also  implied  in  Jer.  31.  3ff.  Finally  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  15th  of  Ab,  the  first  day  upon  which,  the  Mishna 
states,  the  vineyard  dances  were  held,  marked  the  close  of  an 
ancient,  seven-day,  agricultural  festival,  beginning  on  the  9th 
of  Ab,  as  usual  with  mourning,  fasting  and  bewailing  the  dead 
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Adonis,  and  culminating  in  rejoicing,  merry-making,  feasting, 
dancing  in  the  vineyards,  sacred  sexual  intercourse  and  marriage 
of  the  participating  youths  and  maidens  on  the  15th.  Likewise 
the  dances  celebrated  according  to  the  Mishna  on  Yom  Kippur 
constituted  one  of  the  closing  rites  of  the  great  annual  hag  or 
Succoth-festival,  which,  as  could  be  shown  did  time  permit,  in 
the  period  just  before  the  Babylonian  Captivity  began  on  the 
3d  of  the  seventh  month,  likewise  with  mourning,  fasting  and 
bodily  affliction  in  honor  of  the  dead  Adonis,36  and  culminated 
•in  the  celebration  of  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  on  the  10th 
of  the  seventh  month.37  Invariably  these  dances  were  held  on 
the  last  day  or  night  of  the  festival. 

These  dances,  together  with  the  attendant  sexual  intercourse, 
were  in  origin  undoubtedly  homeopathic  magical  rites,  celebrated 
in  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Semitic  mother-goddess,  and  were 
designed  to  promote  the  fertility  of  vineyards  and  fields.  But 
in  all  likelihood  they  served  another,  equally  important  purpose. 
The  ancient  Semites,  both  in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
stages  of  civilization,  strictly  observed  the  principle  of  taboo,  the 
recognition  of  the  deity's  prior  right  as  creator  to  human  and 
animal  offspring  and  crops.  Yet  the  tabooed  object  had  some- 
how to  be  redeemed  and  rendered  fit  for  profane  use  in  order 
that  the  people  might  live.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
removal  of  taboo,  apparently  among  almost  all  primitive  peoples, 
was  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  tabooed  object,  and 
particularly  the  first  and  best  part,  redeemed  the  remainder. 
These  taboo-sacrifices,  first  sheaves,  first  fruits,  firstlings,  and 
in  the  early  stages  of  Semitic  religion,  first  born,  were  regularly 
offered  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  great  festivals,  in  the 
desert  at  the  early  spring  festival,  the  forerunner  of  the  Biblical 
Pesach,38  and  among  the  agricultural  Semites  at  the  great  har- 
vest-festivals. The  first  sheaves  of  the  new  grain  were  naturally 

50  Cf.  Jeremiah  41.  4ff. 

37  Cf .  Ezek.  40.  1 ;  Lev.  25.  9.  In  addition  to  these  dances  on  the  new 
year's  day,  various  appropriate  rites  of  purification,  such  as  sending  forth 
the  scapegoat  and  kindling  new  fires  in  all  sanctuaries  and  houses  of  the 
land,  were  performed.  These  later  developed  in  part  into  the  peculiar 
ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  in  part  into  the  ritual  of  the  so-called 
simTiath  beth  haso'ebah,  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  post-exilic  Succoth- 
festival. 

"  Cf .  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena*,  85f . 
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offered  each  year.  The  taboo-sacrifice  of  fruit  trees,  and  presum- 
ably also  of  vines,  was  the  entire  crop  of  the  fourth  year. 
Before  the  taboo-sacrifice  was  offered  the  object  was  t£Hp  . 

Arabic  ..a*.  .     The  offering  of  the  taboo-sacrifice   rendered  it 


H  Arabic     ^.  .     The  corresponding  verbs  are       H  and 

or  J^.|  .  Possibly  because  the  offering  of  the  taboo-sacrifice 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  profane,  and  therefore  real,  use 
of  the  tabooed  object,  ^H  came  to  mean  in  the  Hiphil,  'to 
begin.  ' 

Deut.  20.  6  and  28.  30  and  Jer.  31.  439  imply  that  the  'pro- 
fanation' of  the  vineyard  was  an  important  ceremony,  of  which 
the  offering  of  the  taboo-sacrifice  of  the  vineyards  was  undoubt- 
edly the  central  feature.  But  inasmuch  as  these  first  fruits  of 
the  vines  were  offered  at  the  fall  harvest-festival,  probably  the 
entire  festival  celebration  was  correlated  with  the  ceremony  of 
'profanation'  of  the  vineyard.  Certainly  this  is  implied  in  Jer. 
31.  3ff.  We  know  from  abundant  evidence  that  the  first  fruit 
sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  close  of  these  harvest-  festivals. 
In  consequence  we  may  safely  posit  some  intimate  connection 
between  the  dances,  fiVnnD  •  in  the  vineyards  on  the  night  of 
the  last  day  of  the  festival,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  fruits 
the  next  morning,  and  the  other  rites  implied  in  the  term, 
D*O  ^H  .  Similarly  the  JPT  >  undoubtedly  the  sacred  dance, 
was  celebrated  on  the  last  night  of  the  ancient  Mazzoth-festival.40 
The  first  sheaf  of  barley  was  sacrificed  the  next  morning,  the 
day  after  the  Sabbath  or  close  of  the  festival.41 

Accordingly  we  need  no  longer  doubt  that  ^Pf  •  '  to  profane,  ' 
i.  e.  by  the  offering  of  the  proper  taboo-sacrifice  and  the  other 
attendant  ceremonies,  including  the  festival  dances,  is  likewise 


89  Cf.  also  Jud.  9.  27  and  the  remarks  on  Dln    below. 

40Exod.  13.  6. 

41  Elsewhere  (in  a  paper  as  yet  unpublished)  I  have  shown  that  the 
traditional  Pharisee  interpretation  of  the  expression  'the  morrow  of  the 
Sabbath'  (Lev.  23.  11),  viz.  the  second  day  of  the  Passover-festival,  was 
less  in  accord  with  the  earliest  practice  than  the  common  Samaritan, 
Sadducee,  Boethusian  and  Falasha  interpretation,  viz.  Sunday,  the  day 
after  the  Sabbath  of  the  festival.  I  have  shown  also,  that  in  all  likelihood 
the  Mazzoth-festival  began  regularly  upon  Sunday;  hence  the  'morrow 
of  the  Sabbath'  was  also  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  festival. 
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derived  from  'Till,  'to  be  round,'  'to  dance,'  and  is  therefore 
practically  one  word  with  ^H-  'to  pierce.' 

Further  derivatives  of  ^IIT  ^H  in  various  related  meanings 
are: 

'in4'2'  'profane.' 

n^n43.  not  so  much  'a  woman  who  has  been  profaned'  (in 
a  moral  sense),  as  one  who  has  participated  in  the  sacred  sexual 
intercourse  attendant  originally  upon  the  dances.  Probably 
H^n  was  primarily  the  technical  term  for  a  woman  who  had 
participated  in  these  dances  and  in  the  attendant  sexual  inter- 

course;  hence  the  Arabic  JoyL^.  ,  &JUI&.,    'husband,'   'wife,'4* 

and  the  Syriac   )Nn\..  ,  '  wedding  feast.  '*5 

O^l'vTT'  'the  first-fruit  sacrifice  of  trees  and  vines.'46  That 
this  word  should  be  read  with  H  instead  of  Pi.  as  in  both 
Biblical  passages,  is  certain.  The  offering  of  these  D^l'vTT  con- 
stituted the  characteristic  rite  of  the  ceremony  described  by  the 
technical  term  D"D  ^H  •  The  Pesitta  renders  D^l^Jl  of  Jud. 
9.  27  by  £^~47,  while  the  Targum  renders  it  |MJ»n  .  Clearly 
both  versions  read  D^l^ll  in  the  original  text.  Further  proof 
of  this  confusion  of  the  original  M  of  this  stem  with  f"T.  and 
the  consequent  confusion  with  the  stem  ^H.  is  seen  from  the 
LXX  rendering  aiVarare  for  the  l^^m  of  Jer.  31.  4.48 

In  Arabic  we  find  a  practically  parallel  etymological  develop- 

ment. JLsk  (=t?in)  means  'to  be  round'  or  'curved.'49 
From  this  we  have,  corresponding  to  various  Hebrew  words  from 

^IT  'to  pierce,'  kJL&.  ,  'a  large  basket'  or  'a  copper  cooking- 
pot,'50  presumably  so  named  from  its  round  shape,  and 


42  Gesenius14,  207. 

43  Ibid.  210. 

"Lane  1.  62.1.  Lane  remarks,  'According  to  some  they  are  so-called 
because  the  husband  is  lawful  to  the  wife  and  the  wife  to  the  husband: 
but  the  word  (or  rather  each  word)  thus  applied  is  ancient:  not  a  law 
term.  ' 

45  Brockelmann,  111. 

46  Lev.  19.  24;    Jud.  9.  27. 

47  All  the  more  significant  since  it  renders  the  same  word  in  Lev.  19.  24 


48  Similarly  the  Syriac  l^>n>v«.  }  '  wedding-  feast  ',  is  rendered  in  Mandaean 
(cf.  Noldeke,  Manddische  Grammatik,  118),  Targum  and  Talmud  (Jastrow, 
346a)  ,  with  n  and  not  n  . 

49  Lane,  1.  673ff. 
"  M  Ibid.  1.  621. 

22    JAOS    36 
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and  JuJLif,  'the  orifice  in  the  penis,  breast  or  udder.'51  On 
the  other  hand  corresponding  to  ^H  'to  profane,'  we  have 
J^.,  'to  be  permitted  (for  profane  use) '  and  J^  (=  711).  'that 
which  is  permitted'  (opposite  of  *^ ,  'sacred,  taboo').  We 
have  also  JJU*.  and  J^J ,  'to  profane'52  and  J^,  inf.  «JU* , 

'to  pass  from  out  the  state  of  ritual  uncleanness  (of  a  woman 
in  her  courses  or  after  childbirth),  or  ritual  holiness,'  as 

SA.'!,^.!      wo  f-T^-M  Aa.     'to   remove   the   sacred   mantle   worn 
->    &  cr^   r^ 

during  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  '53  Finally  we  have  JuJL^ , 
'that  which  is  permitted,'  also  'husband,'  'wife,'  and  &JLJU*. 
and  J^L^.,  'wife.'54  It  is  particularly  significant  that  according 

to  Wetzstein55  JoJL^.  is  the  term  applied  to  the  female  partici- 
pant in  the  Beduin  dance,  and  means  'wife  and  children.' 
Certainly  the  evolution  of  these  various  terms  in  Arabic  pro- 
ceeded independently  of  the  corresponding  evolution  in  Hebrew. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  already  noted,  that  a  parallel  evolu- 
tion took  place  with  the  stem  Jill-  JJH  rounds  out  our  chain  of 
argument.  The  connection  of  the  dances  with  the  rites  of 
mourning  for  Adonis,  also  an  integral  part  of  the  celebration 
of  these  festivals,  likewise  accounts  for  the  secondary  meaning 
in  Syriac  of  r°» ,  '  to  grieve, '  '  to  lament. ' 

In  Assyrian,  too,  a  number  of  words  may  possibly  be  corre- 
lated with  the  stem  ^Pl  •  In  addition  to  haldlu,  with  H  •  '  to 
pierce,'  'to  conceal  oneself  in  holes,'56  and  its  immediate  deriva- 
tives, there  are  also  malllu,  'flute,'37  elelu,  'to  play  the  flute'58 
and  mutahlilu,  '  a  flute-player,  '59  with  an  apparently  free  inter- 
change of  the  aspirated  and  unaspirated  guttural.  This  is  not 
so  very  surprising  in  Assyrian.  There  is  also  possibly,  alallu, 

51  Lane,  1.  622. 

"Ibid.  1.  619ff. 

63  Ibid.  1.  620. 

51  Ibid.  1.  622. 

^ZDMG.  22  (1868).  105,  note  45. 

""Delitzsch,  HWB.  276f.;    Meissner,  Supplement,  38. 

6TDelitzseh,  HWB.  414a. 

58  Ibid.  73a. 

59  Muss-Arnolt,  Diet.  314. 
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elallu,  '  a  water-pipe  of  wood,  reed  or  clay.  '60  Another  interest- 
ing and  possibly  significant  parallel  suggests  itself  between  the 
two  common  verbs  for  'to  be  clean,'  'to  purify,'  elelu61  and 
ebebu62  on  the  one  hand  and  the  two  words  for  'flute,'  in 
Assyrian  malllu  and  imbubufz  in  Hebrew  t?*'?n  and  D*QN  • 

Syriac  ]^><^.\tb  on  the  other  hand.     The  latter  word  is  generally 

7 

derived  from  the  stem  333 »  'to  be  hollow,'66  a  meaning  closely 
related  to  'to  be  round'  of  ^IIT  ^fl-  Not  improbably  both 
words,  elelu  and  e~bebu,  are  secondary  formations  from  the  nouns 
malllu  and  imbubu,  or  rather  from  the  stems  7*?^  and  DDK 
implied  in  these  two  nouns.  This  meaning,  'to  be  clean,'  'to 
purify',  may  well  have  developed  out  of  the  ritual  significance 
of  the  festivals,  in  the  celebration  of  which,  not  only  in  Pales- 
tine, but  as  ample  evidence  shows,  in  Assyria  also,  both  playing 
the  ^^11  or  313K  as  well  as  the  dances  of  the  maidens  were 
important  rites.  Hence  the  secondary  name  of  Adonis,  Abo- 
bas.67  Parallel  to  the  Assyrian  elelu  and  ebebu  are  the 
secondary  meanings  of  77l"T>  in  Aramaic,  'to  wash,'68  in  Syriac, 

'to  purge,'  'to  purify,'69  and  of  the  Arabic  J.^  already  noted, 
'to  pass  from  out  the  state  of  ritual  uncleanness  or  holiness.' 
Possibly,  too,  the  name  of  the  sixth  month,  Ululu,  may  be  corre- 
lated with  this  stem.  As  its  common  ideogram,70  'the  month  of 
the  sending  of  Istar, '  indicates,  in  all  likelihood  an  important 
Istar-Tammuz  festival  was  once  celebrated  in  it,  undoubtedly 
with  playing  the  malllu  and  dances  of  the  maidens  as  well  as 
other  rites.  With  this  same  stem  must  also  be  correlated  ellu 
and  ellitu,  'bread'  or  'cake,'  identified  by  Jensen71  with  the 

60  Delitzsch,  HWB.  73a, 

61  Ibid.  71ff. 

62  Ibid.  4f. 

88  Ibid.  443a. 
^Jastrow,  3b. 
65  Brockelmann,  la. 
84  Gesenius14,  424. 

67  Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  1.  202.     Cf .  also  the  names  Giggras  and  Kinyras, 
both    related    to    "1133  ,    (ibid.    239ff.),    also    apparently    played    at    these 
festivals. 

68  Merx,  Chrestomathia  Targumica,  201. 
68  Brockelmann,  Ilia.. 

70  Brunnow,  List,  10759. 

71  KB.  61.  511. 
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Hebrew  rfl  >  and  together  with  HPT'  regarded  by  him 
as  a  synonym  of  the  Assyrian  kamanu,  Hebrew  pD  •  the 
peculiar  cake  or  loaf  used  in  the  worship,  not  only  of  the 
Assyrian  Istar,  but  also  of  the  western  Semitic  forms  of  the 
mother-goddess.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  eating  of  these  cakes 
likewise  constituted  an  important  feature  of  the  celebration  of 
these  great  annual  festivals  in  honor  of  the  Semitic  mother- 
goddess  and  the  divine  child,  Adonis-Tammuz.  Finally,  since 
rites  of  mourning  for  Adonis-Tammuz  were  also  integral  parts 
of  the  celebration  of  these  annual  festivals,  probably  hillu, 
'sorrow'72  and  elelu,  'lamentation?'73  are  also  related  to  the 
original  stem  ^H  • 

This  investigation  might  be  carried  further,  did  time  permit. 
It  would  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  full  significance  of 
dancing  and  attendant  rites  in  early  Semitic  religion,  of  the 
principle  of  taboo  and  its  removal,  of  the  various  Semitic 
shepherd  and  agricultural  festivals  and  the  deities  in 
whose  honor  they  were  celebrated.  In  short  it  would  mean  a 
systematic  presentation  of  what  might  well  be  called  primitive 
Semitic  religion.  It  is  indeed  a  large  and  fascinating  subject. 
It  suffices,  however,  here,  merely  to  have  briefly  indicated  its 
possibilities. 

72Delitzsch,  HWB.  277a. 
73  Ibid.  73a. 


A  Business  Letter  of  Anu-sar-usur. — By  FREDERICK  A.  VAN- 
DERBURGH,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  was  purchased  as  a  tablet  from  Senkereh,  the  present 
seat  of  ancient  Larsa.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the  writ- 
ing and  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
was  probably  written  later  than  the  time  of  Nabonidus,  who, 
as  well  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  rebuilt  the  Sun-god  temple  of 
this  one-time  capital  city. 

The  writer  of  this  letter,  Anu-sar-usur,  seems  to  be  an  officer 
of  a  body  of  men  who  may  be  doing  military  service.  His  com- 
munication is  addressed  to  his  commissariat,  consisting  of  the 
Satam  and  Nabu-ah-iddiii.  Food  supplies,  which  are  to  come 
from  a  distance  by  boat  for  200  men,  are  to  be  provided  at  an 
expense  of  six  mina  of  silver  per  month.  Provisions  must  also 
be  secured  to  avert  the  impending  famine.  The  proposed  com- 
mission must  be  entrusted  to  a  certain  experienced  officer  and 
the  transport  by  boat  to  the  command  of  a  second  officer.  These 
orders  must  be  executed  on  the  eleventh  of  Nisan  and  efficiently 
carried  out  to  the  end. 

Description  of  the  tablet :  a  well  preserved  brown  baked  clay 
tablet;  length  6~y2  centimeters;  breadth  3^4  centimeters; 
thickness  l1/^  centimeters ;  36  lines,  15  on  the  obverse,  15  on  the 
reverse,  2  on  the  lower  edge,  3  on  the  upper  edge,  and  1  on  the 
right  edge. 

Duppi  m  tluA-nu-sar-mur  a-na 

Letter  from  Anu-sar-usur  unto 

amsa-tam  u  m  iluNabu-ah-iddin 

the  Satam  and  Nabu-ah-iddin 

ah^-e-a  iluBel  u  iluNabu 

my  brothers.    May  Bel  and  Nebo 

su-lum  u  baldtu  sa  ahf'-e-a 

for  the  peace  and  life  of  my  brothers 
5     lik-bu-u  a-na-ku  a-mur 

speak.    I,  for  sooth, 

ina  ni-is-M  at-ti-bi 

with  the  copy  of  the  contract  am  satisfied, 

u  ana  sab-e-a  ina  pa-ni-ku-nu 

and  for  my  workmen,  who  are  under  your  supervision, 
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ina  kurummati-ia  im-ma-il-li 

with  my  food  supplies  it  is  to  be  filled. 

ist-en  amardu  wa-kal-tum 

One  steward 
10    ina  muh-hi-su  pi-ki-da-a-an 

for  this  do  ye  appoint. 

seatum  u  suluppi-ia 

My  corn  and  dates 

ma-la  ina  pa-ni-su  lis-sa-de 

for  as  many  as  there  are  before  him,  let  him  provide. 

ina  ^elippi  a-na,  pu-u-tum 

In  a  ship  according  to  the  agreement 

lu-se-bi-la  ul4u 

let  him  bring  them.    After 
15     ar^uDu'uzi  VI  ma-na  kaspi 

the  month  of  Tammuz  6  mina  of  silver 

a-na  kurummati^1 

for  the  food 

sa  CC  amsabetl 

of  200  workmen 

tu-ul-te-bi-la-a-an 

ye  shall  bring. 

a-na  sa-a-su  i-kul-lu-u' 

With  this  it  is  to  cease. 
20     en-na  VI  ma-na  kaspi 

Behold  6  mina  of  silver 

pi-i  sammi  as-bi-la-nim-ma 

for  the  vegetable  food  I  have  brought, 

amsdbet>l  as-bu  ma-a-ta 

that  the  workmen  who  dwell  in  the  land 

la  i-mu-tu-u' 

may  not  die. 

lib-bu-u  sa  am$ab&1 

Among  these  workmen 
25     a-ga-a  u  dul-lu  a-ga-a 

and  for  that  task, 

la-at-tu-ku-nu 

there  is  your  servant, 

su-u  amsabepl 

the  master  of  the  workmen, 
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sa  ta-bu-ka-a' 

whom  ye  shall  take  with  you. 

a-na  amrabi  se-ni-e 

To  the  second  overseer 
30     tir-sa-a'  elippi  an-tim 

ye  shall  entrust  that  ship, 

sa  i-na  muh-hi  mu-du 

he  being  expert  in  such  matters. 

lis-ni-din  na-bi-e  se  du  id 

May  he  give  orders  for  the  grain  (to  go  forward) 

a-na  umi  Xlkam  ar^uNisannu 

on  the  llth  day  of  the  month  of  Nisan 

a-na  dul-lu  sa-du-nu 

for  the  work. 
35     kap-du  harrdnd"  a-na  sepdif-su-nu 

Do  ye  a  well  ordered  road  for  their  feet 

su-kun-na-a' 

prepare. 

This  tablet,  which  is  the  property  of  the  writer,  is  clearly 
from  the  archives  of  Warka,  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
excavated,  the  tablet  having  found  its  way  to  this  country,  like 
many  others,  by  means  of  Arab  traders.  Hardly  any  other  place 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  has  produced  a  tab- 
let with  a  name  in  which  Anu  plays  a  part.  But  in  the  tablets 
coming  from  Warka  personal  names  with  Anu  as  a  component 
are  not  unusual.  Indeed  some  tablets,  aside  from  this,  known 
to  be  from  Warka  have  this  very  name  Anu-sar-usur.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Anu  worship,  which  was  founded  in  the  days  of 
Sumerian  supremacy  in  the  temple  E-ana  built  by  Ur-gur  and 
often  rebuilt  in  the  city  of  Erech,  could  scarcely  have  come  to 
an  end  with  the  close  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  period  to  which  our 
tablet  doubtless  belongs.  The  latest  tests  at  Wuswas  show  that 
the  building  E-ana  was  in  use  during  the  Seleucid  reign. 

P.  S.  Since  the  preparation  of  this  paper  it  has  been  dis- 
covered, as  shown  by  a  tablet  now  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, that  Anu-sar-usur  was  the  overseer  of  the  temple  E-ana 
in  Warka  (amKi-i-pi  sa  E-ana)  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  Cyrus. 
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ORGANIZATION    AND    PROGRAM    FOR    A    MEETING 

OF   THE  WESTERN   MEMBERS    OF    THE 

AMERICAN  ORIENTAL  SOCIETY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Annual  Meeting  last 
April,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  Western  Branch  of  the 
Society.  It  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  forming  such  a  branch  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  Directors.  The  committee  was  con- 
stituted as  follows:  Professors  BREASTED,  of  Chicago 
(chairman) ;  OLMSTEAD,  of  Columbia,  Mo. ;  MORGENSTERN, 
of  Cincinnati;  and  CLAY,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

A  meeting  of  the  Chicago  members  interested  in  the 
undertaking  was  held  at  Chicago  in  August,  Professors 
Olmstead  and  Montgomery  also  being  present,  and  tenta- 
tive plans  were  discussed.  The  Western  Committee  sub- 
sequently made  arrangements  for  a  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern members  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  January  27, 
1917,  the  program  for  which  is  subjoined  in  preliminary 
form. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  Western  members  of  the  Society 
will  take  an  interest  in  this  meeting.  The  movement 
should  lead  to  the  establishment  by  the  Society  of  a  West- 
ern Branch,  and  so  contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
Society's  membership  and  to  its  good  fellowship.  The 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  will  be  reported  promptly  in 
the  JOURNAL. 
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v      PARTIAL  PROGRAM 

FOE    THE    MEETING    OF 

THE  ORIENTALISTS  OF  THE  WEST  AT  CHICAGO, 
JANUARY  TWENTY-SEVENTH,  1917 

MORNING  SESSION  AT  NINE  O'CLOCK 
Address  of  Welcome  by  Dean  JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL. 
Temporary  Organization. 

Papers : 

Recent  Archaeological  Discovery  in  China  (illustrated), 

by  Dr.  BERTHOLD  LAUFER,  Curator  of  Anthropology  at 

the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Assyrian  Government  of  Dependencies, 

by  Prof.  A.  T.  OLMSTEAD,  University  of  Missouri. 
The  Ship-building  Papyrus  from  Elephantine, 

by  Prof.  MARTIN  SPRENGLING,  University  of  Chicago. 
The  Travels  of  Evliya  Effendi, 

by  Prof.  ALBERT  H.  LYBYER,  University  of  Illinois. 
Other  papers  in  course  of  arrangement. 

Inspection  of  Haskell  Museum  collections  conducted  by 
Director. 


Luncheon  tendered  the  visiting  Orientalists  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  at  the  Quadrangle  Club. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION  AT  HALF  PAST  TWO  O'CLOCK 

Business  meeting  to  decide  upon  the  advisability  of 
organizing  a  permanent  Western  Branch  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society. 

Papers: 

The  Byzantine  Land  System, 

by  Prof.  J.  E.  WRENCH,  University  of  Missouri. 
The  Elephantine  Aramaic  Papyri  and  Hebrew  Religion, 

by  Prof.  J.  M.  P.  SMITH,  University  of  Chicago. 

If  time  permits  there  will  be  a  visit  to  the  Oriental  collec- 
tions of  the  Field  Museum  under  guidance  of  Dr. 
LAUFEB. 

EVENING  SESSION  AT  SEVEN  O'CLOCK 
Dinner  at  the  Quadrangle  Club. 
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CHRISTOPHER  JOHNSTON1 

Christopher  Johnston,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Oriental  History  and  Archaeology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Md.,  died  of  heart  disease,  in  his  fifty-eighth 
year,  on  June  26,  1914.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  since  1889,  and  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  having 
been  appointed  instructor  in  1890.  Although  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  for  the  last  four  years  and  never  free  from  pain,  his 
mind  remained  clear  and  active,  and  he  continued  to  take  great 
interest  in  the  University  and  his  work.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  of  his  illness  he  even  tried  to  conduct  an  advanced 
class  in  Cuneiform  Letters,  a  subject  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  dissertation,  The  Epistolary  Literature  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  which  was  published  in  vols.  18  and  19  of  our 
JOURNAL,  and  which  is  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  this  difficult  field  of 
research  (cf.  BA  4.  501.  25).  He  completed  this  work  at  Camp 
Wilmer  where  he  was  serving  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Fifth 
Regiment  of  the  Maryland  National  Guard  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Spanish- American  War  (May,  1898). 

When  the  late  Professor  Winckler,  of  Berlin,  inaugurated,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias,  of  Leipzig,  the  Vorderasi- 
atische  Bibliothek,  the  editors  invited  Professor  Johnston  to  con- 
tribute a  volume  of  translations  of  selected  Assyro-Babylonian. 
letters.  The  late  Professor  R.  F.  Harper,  of  Chicago,  submitted 
to  Professor  Johnston  the  manuscript  of  his  translation  of  the 
Code  of  Hammurapi  which  appeared  in  1904.  Professor  John- 
ston also  prepared  a  revised  American  edition  of  Professor 
Sayce's  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  and  contributed  a  History 
of  Israel  to  this  work.  At  the  suggestion  of  President  Gilman. 
who  was  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  New  International  Encyclopaedia, 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  of  New  York,  Professor  Johnston 
completed  all  the  Egyptological  articles  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  distinguished  Egyptologist  Professor  W.  M.  Miiller  of 
Philadelphia. 

Professor  Johnston  had  quite  a  number  of  students  in  his 

1  Presented  at  the  first  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  New  York,  April  8,  1915. 
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Egyptian  courses  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  including 
Professor  Ember  whose  researches  on  the  relations  between 
Egyptian  and  Semitic  bid  fair  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  com- 
parative Egyptian  philology  (cf.  OLZ  17.  424). 2  He  was,  how- 
ever, chiefly  interested  in  Assyriology,  especially  in  cuneiform 
lexicography.  A  list  of  his  papers  on  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
history,  archaeology,  and  philology  was  given  in  No.  257  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars  (July,  1913).  He  continued 
to  publish  valuable  Oriental  papers  almost  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  also  an  authority  on  genealogy  and  was  often 
consulted  in  that  capacity;  in  fact,  he  was  the  genealogical 
arbiter  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

He  had  a  remarkable  linguistic  equipment  for  his  work.  He 
was  not  only  acquainted  with  Egyptian  and  Assyrian,  as  well  as 
the  other  Semitic  languages,  especially  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  but 
was  also  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  could  read  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  where  he  had  studied  Greek  under  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve. 

In  1880  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  in  1911  this  institution  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  also  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Societe  Archeologique  of  France,  and  there  is  an  exceptionally 
full  biography  of  him  in  the  German  Who's  Who?  known  as 
Degener's  Unsere  Zeitgenossen. 

He  had  practised  medicine  for  nearly  ten  years  before  he 
began  the  systematic  study  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  this  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he 
interpreted  the  cuneiform  reports  of  ancient  Assyrian  physicians 
(cf.  JAOS  18.  161-163).  His  father  was  one  of  the  leading 
surgeons  of  Baltimore. 

Professor  Johnston's  work  gave  evidence  of  unusual  general 
culture  and  was  always  characterized  by  uncommon  sense.  Yet 
he  was  a  most  modest  and  gentle  man.  He  never  asked  anything 
for  himself.  Nor  did  I  ever  see  him  angry.  I  never  heard  him 
utter  an  unkind  word.  Nor  did  he  complain  during  his  long 
illness. 

2  It  might  be  well  to  add  in  this  connection  that  Lagarde  remarked  in 
his  Mitteilungen  4.  373  (1891)  :  Ich  Tcann  mich  von  dem  Glauben  nicht 
losmachen,  dass  das  dlteste  Agyptische  mit  dem  Scmitischen  ndher  susam- 
menhdngt  als  jetzt  angenommen  wird. 
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Whenever  I  think  of  him  I  am  reminded  of  the  passage  in 
the  Book  of  Numbers  (12.  3)  where  a  later  writer  says  of  Moses : 
The  man  was  very  meek  above  all  the  men  that  were  upon  the'' 
face  of  the  earth.  Gentleness  and  modesty  were  Professor 
Johnston's  chief  characteristics.  But  he  was  not  only  a  gentle 
man  and  a  gentleman,  he  was  also  a  fine  scholar  of  broad  culture, 
sound  judgment,  original  ideas,  and  exceptional  linguistic  attain- 
ments. We  shall  always  hold  him  in  grateful  remembrance. 
Nor  will  his  name  be  forgotten  in  future  generations  inasmuch  as 
he  requested  Mrs.  Johnston  before  his  death  to  present  his 
valuable  library  to  the  Oriental  Seminary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

PAUL  HAUPT. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 


MEETINGS   OF  OTHER  SOCIETIES 

SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  on 
Dec.  27-28.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  30 
new  members  were  elected.  Dr.  Jastrow  gave  the  Presidential 
Address  on  'Constructive  Elements  in  the  Critical  Study  of  the 
Old  Testament.'  Several  papers  of  general  Oriental  interest 
were  presented,  among  them  'Alcohol  in  the  Bible,'  by  Dr. 
Haupt ;  '  The  Worship  of  Tammuz, '  by  Dr.  Peters,  holding  that 
its  origin  was  connected  with  the  planting  and  so  the  burial  of 
the  seed;  'The  Evolution  of  the  Ashera, '  by  Dr.  Barton,  who 
maintained  that  the  symbol  was  a  development  of  the  palm  tree ; 
'  Two  Babylonian  Religious  Texts  from  the  Time  of  the  Dynasty 
of  Agade,'  by  the  same  scholar,  on  texts  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  regarded  by  him  as  the  earliest  extensive  religious 
texts  known  from  Babylonia;  'A  Palestinian  Mortuary  Amulet 
on  Silver  Foil, '  by  Dr.  Montgomery ;  '  Rhabdomancy  and  Belo- 
mancy  in  the  Old  Testament,'  by  Dr.  Haupt,  who  held  that  the 
supposed  references  to  these  arts  are  not  valid. 
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Several  important  archaeological  papers  were  presented  by 
Prof.  W.  J.  Moulton,  one  time  Director  of  the  Jerusalem  School. 
He  gave  a  fresh  study  of  an  inscription  at  Caesarea,  which  had 
been  only  inadequately  interpreted  by  Germer-Durand,  Cler- 
mont-Gamieau,  and  others.  His  careful  study  shows  that  the  text 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Justinian,  probably  almost  exactly  to  the 
date  538;  it  is  of  importance  to  the  study  of  the  Palestinian 
paganism  of  the  time,  as  the  text  refers  to  a  temple  of  Hadrian  as 
existing  then  in  Caesarea.  His  interpretation  of  a  fragmentary 
inscription  at  Petra  naming  a  certain  Harith,  inclined  him  to 
view  it  as  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Aretas  IV.  Illustrated  lec- 
ture talks  on  Palestine  and  Syria  by  Professors  Moulton,  Benzin- 
ger,  Fullerton,  and  Dr.  Sartell  Prentice,  gave  added  interest  to 
the  meeting.  The  latter  presented  unique  pictures  of  his  own 
taking  of  the  Sik  or  gorge  leading  into  Petra. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  W.  J.  Moulton ; 
Vice-President,  J.  A.  Montgomery;  Secretary,  M.  L.  Margolis; 
Corr.  Secretary,  H.  J.  Cadbury ;  Treasurer,  J.  D.  Prince ;  Asso- 
ciates in  Council,  J.  A.  Bewer,  H.  Hyvernat,  M.  Jastrow,  Miss 
Kendrick,  C.  C.  Torrey. 

The  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  School  at  Jerusalem  was 
held  in  connection  with  this  Society.  Much  interest  was 
expressed  in  the  necessity  of  making  a  forward  move  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  upon  close  of  the  war.  Prof.  C.  C. 
Torrey  was  elected  President,  Dr.  J.  B.  Nies,  Secretary,  Prof.  J. 
H.  Kopes,  Treasurer. 

J.  A.  M. 


These  two  societies  met  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
December  27-30.  The  meetings  were  a  rare  success,  showing  ad- 
mirable planning  and  execution  and  characterized  by  the  finest 
hospitality.  Among  the  pa'pers  presented  of  orientalistic  interest 
were:  "Specimens  of  Arabic  Poetry  in  English  Translation," 
by  Dr.  Sprengling;  "The  Marriage  of  Hosea,"  by  Dr.  Water- 
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man ;  ' '  The  Sources  of  the  History  of  Alexander  the  Great, ' '  by 
Dr.  R.  B.  Steele ;  "The  Studio  of  an  Egyptian  Portrait  Painter," 
by  Dr.  Breasted. 

In  the  Archaeological  Institute  Prof.  F.  W.  Shipley  was 
re-elected  President,  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Paton  Editor-in-chief  of 
the  Journal. 

Elections  in  the  Philological  Association  were  as  follows: 
President,  Kirby  F.  Smith;  Vice-President,  James  R.  Wheeler; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  P.  Bill;  Executive  Committee, 
Campbell  Bonner,  R.  W.  Husband,  W.  B.  McDaniel,  Grace  H. 
Macurdy,  A.  L.  Wheeler. 

Both  societies  will  meet  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  next 
year. 

W.  B.  McD. 


MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Oriental  studies  and  members  of  our  Society  played  an  unusu- 
ally large  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Cincinnati,  December  27-30.  Easily  first  in 
interest  was  the  program  devoted  to  China  and  Japan.  Our 
fellow  member,  Professor  Asakawa  of  Yale  University,  gave  a 
most  illuminating  paper  detailing  the  life  of  a  Monastic  Sho,  a 
quasi-feudal  manor,  in  Mediaeval  Japan,  and  Professor  Munro 
of  Princeton,  in  discussing  it,  pointed  out  how  necessary  such 
studies  were  before  we  could  understand  the  parallel  develop- 
ment in  Europe.  Mr.  E.  T.  Williams,  of  our  Department  of 
State,  told  of  the  Chinese  social  institutions  as  a  foundation  for 
republican  government,  and  illustrated  present  conditions  by 
copious  references  to  the  past.  Modern  conditions  were  further 
discussed  by  Professor  Latourette  of  Denison  University  and  by 
Professor  Hornbeck  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Another  program  of  interest  was  devoted  to  Constantinople. 
A  paper  of  Professor  van  den  Ven,  of  Louvain,  showed  that  the 
Byzantine  Empire  begins  with  Constantine.  Our  associate,  Pro- 
fessor Lybyer  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  described  Constan- 
tinople as  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  a  facility 
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which  could  not  conceal  the  unusually  wide  knowledge 
demanded.  Professor  Coolidge,  of  Harvard  University,  closed 
the  meeting  with  a  brilliant  paper  on  the  various  claims,  national, 
geographical,  and  historic,  upon  Constantinople. 

Finally,  in  the  ancient  history  section,  a  third  member  of  our 
Society,  Professor  Olmstead,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  in 
a  paper  entitled  '  Mesopotamian  Politics  and  Scholarship,' 
showed  how  close  has  been  the  relation  between  research  and 
governmental  activities  in  the  Near  East.  Not  the  least  worthy 
of  remark  was  the  enthusiasm  displayed  at  the  news  of  a  pro- 
spective Western  Branch  of  our  Society. 

A.  T.  O. 


The  Allegory  of  the  Moths  and  the  Flame,  translated  from  the 
Mantiq  at-Tair  of  Farid  ad-Din  'Attar. — By  A.  V.  WILLIAMS 
JACKSON,  Professor  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.1 

Persian  poetry  has  had  in  its  voice  a  mystic  note  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  and  one  can  hardly  touch  on  the  theme 
of  Persian  literature  without  ringing  changes  on  the  major 
key  of  mysticism,  because  the  Sufi  note  of  veiled  allegory  and 
masked  symbolism  is  a  dominant  chord  in  much  of  its  verse. 
To  appreciate  the  spirit  of  Persian  poesy's  very  being,  one  must 
understand  the  fundamental  elements  of  its  harmony,  its  emble- 
matic nature,  the  delicate  interchange  of  sign  and  thing  signi- 
fied, subtle  play  of  disguised  meanings,  esoteric  allusions,  phrase- 
ology with  hidden  implications  that  were  understood  of  the 
elect,  and  all  the  refined  spiritualization  of  physical  and  mate- 
rial images,  pseudo-erotic  in  their  nature.  This  literary  species 
requires  that  same  delicate  method  of  interpretation  which  may 
be  illustrated  by  our  own  understanding  of  the  'Song  of  Solo- 
mon' or  measured  by  our  appreciation  of  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury English  poets  Donne,  Vaughan,  the  Fletchers,  and  Crashaw. 
Concerning  these  British  bards,  our  American  poet  and  critic 
George  Edward  Woodberry  once  said:  'The  language  is  that  of 
love-passion,  but  directed  to  superseusual  objects  of  sense.'  This 
sentiment  may  be  employed  equally  to  describe  most  of  the 
Persian  Sufi  writers. 

The  paragon  of  Persian  mystic  poets  in  the  twelfth  century 
was  'Attar;  in  the  thirteenth  it  was  Rumi.  These  two  mystics 
overtop  all  the  rest,  even  Jami  in  the  early  fifteenth  century. 
By  way  of  illustration  I  shall  have  to  content  myself  here  with 
a  few  lines  from  the  masterpiece  of  Farid  ad-Din  'Attar,  of 
Nishapur,  a  composition  that  gives  an  allegorical  portrayal  of 
the  longing  of  the  human  soul  for  union  with  the  Divine. 

The  birds,  assembled,  start  out  on  a  quest  to  find  the  mysteri- 
ous Simurgh-bird,  the  embodiment  of  an  ideal,  under  the  guid- 

1  This  translation,  with  its  introduction,  is  an  extract  from  the  Presi- 
dential Address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  Washington, 
April  24,  1916. 
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ance  of  their  leader,  the  hoopoo  (hudhud}.  To  beguile  the  time 
on  their  pilgrimage  they  narrate  stories  with  a  metaphysical 
bearing.  The  story  narrated  in  the  seventh  valley,  that  of  anni- 
hilation and  death,  brings  in  the  idea  of  merging  into  the  divine 
essence  and  finding  annihilation  in  God  (fand  fi'lldh).2 

The  poem  is  filled  with  the  symbolic  language  of  Sufiism. 
FitzGerald  admirably  caught  its  spirit  in  his  free  version  of  the 
'Bird-Parliament,'  with  its  catchwords  of  devotion,  hidden 
under  seemingly  commonplace  terms,  and  its  spiritual  ecstasy 
concealed  beneath  what  appear  to  be  mere  offhand  allusions. 
The  allegory  here  presented  is  given,  however,  in  a  version  pre- 
pared by  myself,  which  adheres  more  closely  to  the  original  text. 


THE  MOTHS  AND  THE  FLAME 

[SEVENTH  VALLEY,  OR  THE  VALE  OF  SELF-RESIGNATION  AND 
ANNIHILATION  (Faqr  u  Fand)]B 

ONE  night  the  Moths  into  grave  Conclave  came, 
Eager  to  find  the  Taper-lamp,  their  aim. 
The  Conclave  voiced :   '  'Tis  fit  that  one,  a-wing, 
Should  find  the  Goal,  some  certain  tidings  bring. ' 

A  Moth  flew  forth,  out  toward  that  Castle  far, 
Saw  in  the  Castle's  court  the  Lamp's  bright  star, 
Flew  back,  and  his  report  all  open  threw ; 
Explained — but  without  knowledge  real — his  view. 

Then  spake  the  Moth-chief,  sage  of  the  Conclave  grave : 
'No  knowledge  true  of  the  Lamp  our  envoy  gave.' 

So  went  a  Second,  passed  a-close  the  Light, 
But  only  struck  the  Taper's  edge  in  flight. 
His  wings  were  singed  by  the  rays  of  the  sought-f  or  Flame ; 
Yet  won  the  Lamp;  the  Moth  returned  a-lame. 
He  too,  when  back,  some  secrets  could  reveal, 
But  naught  of  Union  with  the  Lamp  unseal. 

The  Master  spake :  'Loved  Liege,  naught  is  thy  sign ! 
Thy  proffered  proof  much  as  thy  Mate's,  in  fine.' 

2  Of.  Browne,  Literary  History  of  Persia,  1.  438-442 ;    2.  514. 

8  Farid  ad-Din  'Attar,  ed.  de  Tassy,  p.  159  (1.  3958-3971) ;   tr.  p.  222-223. 
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Then  flew  a  Third — drunken  with  Love's  desire, 
Folded  his  wings  completely  in  the  Fire, 
Holding  them  all  the  while  amidst  the  Flame, 
Till,  lost  in  Joy,  he  One  with  It  became. 
He  grasped  the  Fire  outright  from  top  to  toe, 
His  body  like  the  Fire,  one  single  glow. 

The  Chief  exclaimed — who  saw  afar,  amaze, 
His  Color,  Substance,  all  in  One,  i'  the  Blaze — 
'That  Moth  alone,  who  thus  within  It  burned, 
The  Mystery  knows — but  ne'er  to  tell  returned.' 


The  Year's  Work  in  Oriental  Archaeology. — By  STEPHEN 
BLEECKEB  LUCE,  JR.,  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Editors  to  write  a  resume  of  the 
year's  work  in  the  archaeology  of  the  Orient.  As  one  whose 
interest  in  archaeology,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  con- 
fined primarily  to  the  Classical  branch,  I  feel  a  certain  diffidence 
in  trying  to  tell  Orientalists  about  a  subject  in  which  they  know 
so  much  more  than  I.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  they  will  pardon 
any  errors  (of  which  there  will  undoubtedly  be  many)  and  for- 
give also  the  intrusion  of  a  Greek  archaeologist  into  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  East. 

It  is  to  Egypt  that  the  student  of  the  Orient  should  look  at 
present  for  active  archaeological  investigation.  The  Babylon- 
ian field  was  covered  by  European  workers  prior  to  the  war; 
and  of  course  the  war  has  put  an  end  to  the  bulk  of  their 
researches.  Save  for  the  expedition  of  the  University  Museum 
in  Philadelphia  to  Nippur,  an  exploration  conducted  many  years 
ago,  but  of  which  the  fruits  have  not  yet  been  exhausted,  Ameri- 
can interest  has  not  been  in  Babylonian  archaeology.  On  the 
other  hand,  Egypt  has  always  cast  a  spell  over  our  people,  and 
American  expeditions  have  been  sent  time  and  again  to  excavate 
Egyptian  sites.  There  are  to-day  in  Egypt  two  of  these  expe- 
ditions, whose  work  has  been  in  no  wise  hindered  by  the  war. 
A  third,  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  has 
practically  completed  its  work;  but  the  objects  allotted  to  that 
Museum  are  still  in  storage  in  Egypt.  The  Museum  has  just 
announced,  however,  the  publication  of  The  Tomb  of  Senebtisi 
at  Lisht,  by  Arthur  C.  Mace  and  Herbert  E.  Winlock,  Assistant 
Curators  of  its  Department  of  Egyptian  Art.  A  short  summary 
of  this  book  will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum*  This  is  the  tomb  of  a  noble  lady  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  King  Amenemhet  I,  or  between  2000  and  1950  B.  C. 
The  writer  commends  the  readers  of  this  Journal  to  the  sum- 
mary in  the  Bulletin,  or,  better  still,  to  the  book  itself,  and  will 
pass  on  to  other  news  in  the  Egyptian  field. 

Ml  (1916),  p.  257-259. 
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As  is  well  known,  Harvard  University  and  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston  have  for  some  time  supported  an  expedi- 
tion in  Egypt.  It  started  in  1911,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor G.  A.  Reisner,  and  it  has  been  able  to  continue  its  work 
in  spite  of  the  war.  The  principal  site  excavated  by  this  expedi- 
tion is  Gizeh,  but  recent  reports  show  that  there  has  been  dis- 
covered, in  the  neighborhood  of  Gebel  Barkal,  material  of  great 
importance  bearing  on  the  period  between  1600  B.  C.  and  100 
A.  D.  Among  the  discoveries  were  ten  large  statues  of  kings 
of  Ethiopia.2 

Reports  from  the  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  Egyptian  Expedition 
of  the  University  Museum  in  Philadelphia,  though  brief,  con- 
tinue to  be  encouraging,  and  to  show  good  results.  This  expedi- 
tion is  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Clarence  Stanley  Fisher, 
formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  who 
had  before  that  taken  part  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
exploration  of  Nippur.  He  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Ashton  Sanborn, 
who  was  also  with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  before  that 
had  been  Secretary  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens.  An  article  on  the  expedition  appeared  in  the 
Museum  Journal  of  the  University  Museum,  for  1915.3  Exca- 
vations have  been  made  for  the  Museum  at  Gizeh,  Memphis,  and 
Dendereh,  with  excellent  results.  At  Dendereh,  a  cemetery  was 
unearthed,  extending  from  the  earliest  dynasties  to  Eoman  times. 
At  Memphis,  the  expedition  uncovered  the  palace  of  Merneptah, 
and  many  important  discoveries  were  made,  which  will  be 
announced  in  due  season  by  the  Museum.  In  June,  1916,  work 
for  the  season  was  discontinued ;  but  it  has  been  resumed  once 
more.  Among  the  finds  made  are  the  earliest  inscribed  beads 
ever  found  in  Egypt,  dating  about  3500  B.  C.  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  that  the  Egyptian  government  has  been  unusually  gen- 
erous in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  objects  that  will  be 
allowed  to  come  to  America;  and,  moreover,  so  important  does 
it  consider  this  work  that  it  is  going  to.  keep  .many  of  the 
sites  cleared,  a  proceeding  not  always  done,  and  involving  con- 
siderable expense.  It  is  possible,  though  not  likely,  that  Mr. 
Ashton  Sanborn  will  return  to  America  in  the  near  future  with 
some  of  the  finds. 

2  See  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  25  (1916),  p.  284. 
8  Pages  63-84  and  figs.  46-64. 
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Another  important  discovery,  which  antedates  the  European 
War,  but  which  is  only  beginning  to  be  known  by  the  general 
public,  was  made  in  the  excavations  at  Tell-el-Amarna,  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Ludwig  Borchardt,  the  Director  of  the 
Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute  at  Cairo,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Deutsche  Orient-Gesellschaft.  This  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  series  of  sculptors'  studios,  the  last  of  which  to  be 
found  was  identified  by  an  inscription  as  that  of  the  'Chief 
sculptor,  Thutmose.'  These  studios  date  from  the  reign  of 
Amenhotep  IV,  or  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
B.  C.  Professor  Breasted  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
recently  published  an  article  dealing  with  the  art  of  this -sculp- 
tor, Thutmose,  and  the  discovery  of  his  studio,4  in  which  he 
shows,  among  other  things,  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  sculptors 
were  familiar  with  the  method  employed  to-day  of  taking  their 
models  from  plaster  casts.  This  technique  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.  Many  of  the  statues  found  in  this  studio  are  of  sur- 
passing beauty. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  must  men- 
tion a  number  of  losses  by  death  that  the  field  of  Egyptology 
has  sustained.  One  thinks  at  once  of  the  Masperos,  father  and 
son — the  father  at  the  time  of  his  death  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
living  Egyptologists,  the  son  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who 
had  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  field  of  Byzantine  Egypt. 
They  both  died  in  harness ;  the  father,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Acade- 
mic des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  of  a  sudden  stroke,  a  most 
fitting  and  dramatic  climax  to  a  scholar's  life;  the  son,  on  the 
field  of  honor,  as  an  officer  in  the  French  army.  Their  lives 
were  examples  to  scholar  and  patriot  alike,  and  their  ends  were 
noble.4a 

In  America,  students  of  Egyptology  will  mourn  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Eckley  Brinton  Coxe,  Jr.,  the  founder  of  the  University 
Museum's  expedition  to  Egypt  that  bears  his  name.  A  man 
of  wealth,  he  ever  considered  how  most  to  serve  the  community 
in  which  he  lived,  and  how  best  to  advance  the  cause  of  archae- 


*  In  Art  and  Archaeology,  4  (1916),  p.  233-242,  with  many  illustra- 
tions. 

4aAn  appreciation  of  the  elder  Maspero  by  Professor  Jastrow  has 
appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Philosophical  Society,  55  (1916) , 
no.  8. 
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ology,  in  which  lay  his  principal  interest.  To  him  Egypt  was 
an-  absorbing  passion,  and  his  knowledge  and  devotion  was  pro- 
found and  sincere.  For  many  years  he  was  President  of  the 
University  Museum,  and  took  the  keenest  delight  in  its  work, 
not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  every  other  branch  of  its  activity; 
he  was  also  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America.  Orientalists  and  other 
archaeologists  alike  will  mourn  the  loss  of  this  great  patron  of 
learning,  who  by  his  generous  donations,  bestowed  without  stint, 
.made  possible  some  of  the  most  important  work  that  has  ever 
been  done  in  Egyptology,  especially  from  an  archaeological  point 
of  view. 

In  the  field  of  Assyriology,  there  is  little  to  report  in  the  way 
of  actual  excavating.  The  investigations  of  Koldewey  are  said 
to  be  continuing  in  spite  of  the  war;  for,  being  a  German,  he 
can  go  on  with  his  work.  In  America,  we  must  notice  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Stephen  Langdon  to  the  Curatorship  of  the 
Babylonian  Section  of  the  University  Museum  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  publication  by  that  Museum  of  a  List  of  Personal  Names 
from  the  Temple  School  of  Nippur,  by  Dr.  Edward  Chiera,  the 
promising  young  Philadelphia  scholar.  This  is  vol.  11,  nos.  1 
and  2  of  the  Publications  of  the  same  Section,  New  Series. 
Shortly  to  appear  is  Miscellaneous  Religious  Texts,  by  Professor 
George  A.  Barton  of  Bryn  Mawr.  This  will  be  vol.  1,  part  2,  of 
the  same  series.  Dr.  Langdon  is  also  preparing  a  volume  of 
Liturgical  Texts  for  the  same  series  of  publications. 

A  notice  of  the  death  of  the  noted  Assyriologist,  William 
Hayes.  Ward,  has  already  appeared  in  this  Journal  (pages  233- 
241  of  this  volume),  so  I  shall  not  do  more  than  mention  it 
here. 

In  Palestinian  archaeology,  work  has  been  completely  stopped 
by  the  war.  The  American  School  at  Jerusalem,  maintained 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
closed  its  doors  in  1915,  when  Professor  Montgomery,  its  Direc- 
tor for  that  year,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  American  Con- 
sul, left  Jerusalem  and  returned  to  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Athens  and  Borne.  However,  the  managers  of  the  school  are 
taking  active  steps  towards  properly  financing  and  organizing 
the  School  in  anticipation  of  the  possibilities  after  the  war. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  very 
interesting  article  which  has  just  appeared  in  the  American 
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Journal  of  Archaeology,5  on  a  great  chalice  of  silver  from  Anti- 
och,  dating  in  the  first  century  A.  D.  This  chalice  is  made  in 
three  parts:  (1)  an  inner  bowl;  (2)  a  series  of  'chased-applied' 
ornaments,  soldered  to  the  outside  of  this  bowl;  and  (3)  the 
stand  and  foot.  The  writer  of  the  article,  Mr.  Gustavus  A. 
Eisen,  considers  the  portraits  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  which 
are  included  in  the  decoration,  to  be  the  earliest  known,  and 
declares  them  of  great  beauty.  This  chalice,  with  six  other 
silver  objects,  which  include  another  chalice,  three  bookcovers, 
and  a  large  ceremonial  cross,  are  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Kouchakji  Freres  of  New  York.  They  originally  formed  part 
of  the  treasure  of  the  Constantinian  cathedral  in  Antioch. 

Two  fine  books  on  Palestinian  archaeology  have  appeared  in 
the  past  year;  Handcoek's  Archaeology  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
The  Archaeology  of  the  Bible  by  Professor  Barton  of  Bryn 
Mawr. 

In  addition,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  in  this  country,  as 
professor  at  the  Meadville  Theological  Seminary,  Professor  I. 
Benzinger,  the  noted  German  Palestinian  scholar  and  archae- 
ologist, who  is  perhaps  more  commonly  known  as  the  editor  of 
Baedeker's  Guide  to  Palestine  and  Syria.  It  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  to  America  such  a  distinguished  figure  in 
scholarship,  and  to  wish  him  a  long  and  pleasant  sojourn  with  us. 

Excavations  on  the  Asia  Minor  coast  have  been  stopped,  but 
it  has  been  announced  that  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the 
American  exploration  of  Sardis  will  continue.  The  results  have 
been  most  gratifying,  and  the  site  will  be  completely  cleared  and 
the  material  handsomely  published.54 

To  touch  for  a  moment  on  the  Classical  field,  it  should  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  Americans  that  our  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens  has  never  closed  its  doors,  but  has  continued  its  work. 
In  Old  Corinth  its  excavators  have  discovered  a  number  of  sites 
of  the  Mycenaean  period,  perhaps  the  most  important  discovery 


5  20  (1916),  p.  426-437  and.  plate  xix. 

Ba  Since  writing  this  article,  I  have  learned  that  two  volumes  have  recently 
appeared  on  Sardis,  one  on  the  site  by  H.  W.  Bell,  and  one  on  the  Lydian 
inscriptions  (the  first  volume)  by  Littmann.  These  volumes  are  published 
by  the  Brill  Co.  of  Leyden.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
Professor  David  M.  Kobinson,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  for  this 
information. 
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at  that  place  in  the  history  of  the  'dig.'  The  credit  for  this 
belongs  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Blegen,  the  Secretary  of  the  School. 

Turning  now  from  the  Near  East  and  the  Mediterranean 
Basin,  to  the  Far  East,  we  note  that  in  India  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  continued  the  archaeological  investigation  of  that 
country,  despite  war  conditions.  Copies  of  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  that  are  before  me  as  I  write,  show  the  continua- 
tion, not  only  of  the  excavation  of  ancient  sites,  but  of  the 
preservation  of  extant  monuments  of  the  past.  From  many 
items  of  interest,  I  select  one  to  call  to  the  reader's  attention. 
There  has  been  deposited  in  the  Government  Museum  at  Madras 
a  Roman  gold  coin,  found  in  the  village  of  Kalikinayakanpalai- 
yam  in  the  Coimbatore  district.  To  quote  the  report6 :  '  It  is  a 
solidus  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  (527-565  A.  D.).  and  is  of 
special  interest  because  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  previous 
records  of  the  discovery  of  coins  of  this  emperor  in  India.' 

A  fair  amount  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  in  the  study 
of  the  archaeology  of  China  and  Japan.  The  foundation  of  the 
proposed  American  Archaeological  School  at  Peking,  although, 
as  the  writer  understands  it,  authorized,  has  been  postponed  till 
after  the  war.  In  the  meantime,  the  newly-founded  Museum 
in  Cleveland  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services 
of  Mr.  Langdon  Warner,  the  proposed  Director  of  the  School, 
to  take  charge  of  their  Far  Eastern  Department ;  and  he  is  now 
in  the  field,  making  purchases,  and  authorized  by  his  Museum 
to  excavate,  if  he  can  secure  the  necessary  concessions.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  Cleveland  Museum  should  obtain, 
through  his  knowledge  and  taste,  a  very  fine  collection. 

The  University  Museum  in  Philadelphia  has  taken  a  note- 
worthy part  in  the  study  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art  and 
archaeology.  It  has  had  on  exhibition  during  the  last  year  a 
large  number  of  the  finest  of  the  Morgan  collection  of  Chinese 
porcelains,  and  a  notable  group  of  Chinese  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings. Besides  this  exhibit,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bishop,  Assistant  Curator 
of  the  Oriental  Section,  has  returned  to  Philadelphia,  after 
a  fifteen  months'  trip  in  the  Museum's  interests  through 
the  interior  of  China  and  Japan.  He  brought  with  him  some 


6  Government  of  Madras,  educational  department,  G.  O.  no.  785,  18th  July 
1916:    Government  Museums,  p.  4,  section  6  (Numismatics),  and  p.  5,  no.  2. 
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unusual  objects  of  the  early  art  of  these  countries.  An  account 
of  his  trip,  with  beautiful  illustrations,  written  by  himself,  has 
appeared  in  the  Museum  Journal.7  In  addition,  Mr.  Bishop  has 
consented  to  write  for  me  the  following  short  summary  of 
archaeological  work  done  on  this  trip : 

'Among  the  objects  of  the  University  Museum's  recent  expe- 
dition to  Eastern  Asia  was  the  study  of  the  possibilities  of  that 
region  from  an  archaeological  standpoint.  In  Japan,  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  the  earlier  sites,  both  those  of  the  neo- 
lithic aborigines,  and  those  of  the  primitive  Japanese  themselves. 
Korea  was  next  visited,  and  some  study  made  of  the  work  done 
there  by  Japanese  archaeologists.  Their  results  have  been  pub- 
lished hitherto  almost  exclusively  in  Japanese,  but  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  deserve  early  translation.  Owing  to  disturbed 
conditions  along  the  upper  Yellow  River,  the  seat  of  the  earliest 
Chinese  civilization,  it  was  decided  to  go  to  Szech'uan  instead. 
In  the  soft  red  sandstone  cliffs  overlooking  the  river  valleys 
of  that  province,  are  numerous  artificial  caves,  which,  though 
regarded  by  some  as  prehistoric  dwelling-places,  are  almost 
certainly  tombs;  already  they  have  yielded  most  interesting 
remains,  and  merit  careful  study.  Speaking  generally,  the  Far 
East  as  a  whole  has  enjoyed  a  continuity  of  culture  unequalled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  before  many  years  investi- 
gators will  be  throwing  light  upon  the  earlier  phases  of  a  civili- 
zation, which,  so  far  from  being  dead,  is  destined  to  play  a 
steadily  increasing  part  in  the  shaping  of  the  world  civilization 
of  the  future. ' 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Mr.  Bishop  has  already  returned  to 
the  East  for  an  extended  stay,  and  it  is  hoped  that  great  results 
will  come  from  this  work. 

This  represents  a  few  of  the  most  significant  items  of  interest 
in  the  Oriental  field  of  archaeology ;  there  are,  doubtless,  many 
more  that  I  have  omitted. 

7  Vol.  7  (1916),  p.  97-124  and  figs.  119-154. 


The  Hebrew  Collections  of  the  Library  of  Congress. — By  ISRAEL 
SCHAPIRO,  Curator  of  the  Division  of  Semitic  and  Oriental 
Literature  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  now  practically  the  National 
Library  of  the  United  States.  Owing  to  its  marvelous  growth 
.  in  the  last  15  years  under  the  direction  of  the  present  Librarian, 
it  is  said  already  to  have  taken  third  place  numerically  among 
the  great  National  Libraries  of  the  world.  Since  the  main  pur- 
pose of  such  an  institution  is  to  supply  scholars  and  students  by 
national  service  with  material  necessary  for  their  research  work, 
it  was  a  natural  development  for  the  Library  to  acquire  also 
Collections  of  Semitic  and  Oriental  literature,  the  more  so  as  the 
number  of  students  of  Semitica  and  Orientalia  in  this  country 
is  increasing  and  the  interest  in  this  oldest  and  richest  literature 
is  continuously  growing. 

However,  it  was  not  until  July  1,  1913,  that  a  Division  of 
Semitic  and  Oriental  Literature  was,  by  act  of  Congress,  estab- 
lished in  the  Library  of  Congress.  But  this  Division  had  so  fine 
a  start  and  the  progress  made  in  the  increase  of  material  dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  its  existence  has  been  so  rapid  that  its 
future  seems  assured.  Students  of  Semitics,  who  had  to  rely 
entirely  on  European  resources,  will  find  in  the  National  Library 
abundant  material  for  their  purposes.  While  many  branches  of 
Semitica  and  Orientalia,  it  is  true,  are  not  at  present  as  rich 
as  could  be  desired,  Hebrew  literature  is  comprehensively  as  well 
as  substantially  represented,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  Collections  at  present  'lead'  the  others,  I  shall  proceed 
to  give  a  survey  of  their  material.  Let  me  state  at  the  outset 
that  the  collection  of  printed  Hebrew  books  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  may  already  be  considered  the  largest  in  this  country, 
and  that  it  already  ranks  well  with  the  collections  of  the  great 
libraries  of  Europe. 

The  large  representation  of  Hebrew  books  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  due  chiefly  to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff 
of  New  York.  The  notable  gift,  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand 
books  and  pamphlets,  which  he  presented  to  the  Library  in  1912. 
laid  practically  the  cornerstone  of  the  Semitic  Division.  This 
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collection  was  followed  by  another  one  presented  by  Mr.  Schiff 
in  1914,  consisting  of  more  than  4,000  volumes.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  hundred  items  of  Judaica  both  collections  consist 
mainly  of  Hebraica.  A  great  number  of  Hebrew  books  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Library,  while  many  have  been  added 
during  the  last  three  years  by  purchase,  copyright,  gift,  and 
exchange.  Together,  the  number  of  all  the  Hebrew  books  now 
exceeds  18,000  volumes.  Moreover,  the  Library  possesses  a  few 
hundred  Hebrew  manuscripts,  chiefly  biblical,  cabalistic,  and 
liturgical,  many  of  which  bear  a  very  early  date  and  may  be 
traced  to  various  countries. 

The  importance  of  these  Hebrew  Collections  is  not,  however, 
merely  quantitative,  but  also  qualitative.  They  cover  all  fields 
of  Jewish  learning  and  thought,  religious  and  secular,  from  hoary 
antiquity  to  the  present  day,  from  the  Bible  to  modern  Hebrew 
literature.  A  great  many  of  the  books  are  first  prints  and  rare 
specimens. 

As  for  printed  Hebrew  books,  the  first  rank,  of  course,  is  held 
by  those  printed  in  the  15th  century,  i.  e.  the  incunabula. 
Bibliographical  authorities  do  not  agree  as  to  the  exact  number 
of  Hebrew  books  printed  before  1500.  But  if  Jacob 's  statement 
that  only  101  can  be  traced  is  correct,  the  Library's  Hebrew 
incunabula  number  now  almost  one-third  of  all  incunabula 
known  to  be  in  existence.  Among  them  are  found  the  most 
important  ones,  such  as:  The  Pentateuch  with  Onkelos  and 
Rashi,  Bologna,  1482 ;  The  Pentateuch,  Lisbon,  1491 ;  Nachman- 
ides'  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  Naples,  1490,  and  Levi  ben 
Gershon's,  Mantua,  printed  before  1482;  Later  Prophets  with 
Kimchi's  commentary,  Guadalajara,  1482;  Psalms  with  Kimchi, 
Bologna,  1477;  Naples,  1487;  Avicenna's  Canon,  Naples,  1491; 
Bachya  ibn  Pakuda's  Hoboth  ha-Lebaboth,  Naples,  1489 ;  Albo's 
Ikkarim,  Soncino,  1485  ;  Kimchi's  Shorashim,  Naples,  1491;  The 
Machzor,  Roman  Rite,  Casal  Maggiore,  1486;  Solomon  ben 
Abraham  Adret's  Responsa,  printed  before  1480,  etc. 

The  number  of  Hebrew  books  printed  during  the  15th  century 
was  small,  the  places  of  Hebrew  printing  in  that  century  being 
confined  to  the  Iberian  and  Italian  peninsulas.  But  with  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  printing  spread  into  other 
countries  and  the  Hebrew  press  increased,  the  production  of 
works  in  Hebrew  literature  became  prolific  and  vigorous. 
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The  subject  matter  of  the  works  selected  for  print  was  on  the 
whole  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  First  came  the  Bible. 
There  is  in  the  Hebrew  Collections  of  the  Library  of  Congress  a 
long  series  of  editions  of  the  Bible  and  of  parts  of  it,  with  and 
without  commentaries,  beginning  with  the  16th  century  and 
ending  with  those  of  recent  date.  Besides  the  well  known  Rab- 
binic Bible  editions  of  Venice,  Basle,  and  Amsterdam,  Polyglot 
and  Hexaglot  Bibles  as  well  as  the  so-called  'parallel  Bibles' 
which  give  variants  of  the  Samaritan,  Septuagint  and  Vulgata 
.versions,  there  are  the  notable  early  editions  of  Frobenius, 
Stephanus,  Giustiniani,  Plantin,  Hutterus,  etc.  Very  numerous 
are  the  Bibles  accompanied  by  translation  in  ancient  and  modern 
languages.  The  commentaries  of  Rashi,  Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra, 
Nachmanides,  Gersonides,  Abravanel  and  others  are  found  in 
first  print  and  subsequent  editions.  The  great  number  of 
supercommentaries,  culminating  in  Elijah  Mizrachi's  commen- 
taries on  Rashi,  and  the  limitless  literature  of  Exegetics  and 
Homiletics  of  different  times  and  lands,  place  the  Bible  section 
of  the  Hebrew  Collections  in  first  rank. 

Next  in  volume  and  value  is  what  is  known  as  the  '  Rabbinical 
literature. '  .  The  Mishnah  is  represented  by  quite  a  series  of  edi- 
tions, containing  the  text  only  or  the  text  with  commentaries  and 
translations,  from  the  very  first  ones  up  to  the  latest  Wilna 
edition,  the  text  of  which  is  accompanied  by  37  commentaries. 
Of  the  Talmud  there  are  25  editions,  including  the  editio  prima 
of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Venice,  1523?),  the  first  print  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  by  Bomberg  (Venice,  1520-23)  and  the  rare 
parts  of  the  Constantinople  edition  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  printed  about  1582.  The  Midrash  as  well  is  covered  in  all 
its  various  phases.  The  books  relating  to  the  Talmud  fill  a  very 
large  and  important  space  in  the  Hebrew  Collections,  and  include 
not  only  the  commentaries,  or  the  commentaries  on  the  commen- 
taries, but  also  the  various  Novellae  which  have  been  continued 
in  an  endless  chain  to  the  present  day.  To  the  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture belongs  also  the  Halakah.  This  comprises  the  entire  civil 
and  ritual  law  and  extends  also  to  all  the  usages,  customs, 
ordinances,  and  decrees  for  which  there  is  no  authority  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  works  on  these  subjects,  including  the  most  promi- 
nent codes,  as  those  of  Alfasi,  Maimonides,  Jacob  ben  Asher, 
Joseph  Caro,  as  well  as  the  extensive  Shulchan  Aruch  literature, 
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are  a  well  cultivated  branch  of  Rabbinical  literature.  In  this 
connection  may  be  mentioned  the  great  body  of  the  Eesponsa 
written  by  Sephardic  and  Ashkenazic  Talmudists.  The 
Responsa,  originating  in  various  lands  during  many  centuries, 
offer  a  great  field  for  research,  particularly  in  regard  to  Jewish 
History.  Indeed,  the  Responsa  have  not  as  yet  found  the 
appreciation  they  deserve. 

The  Hebrew  Collections  show  an  equally  voluminous  represen- 
tation of  books  bearing  on  liturgy,  ritual,  religious  ceremonies 
and  practices,  apologetics  and  polemics,  and  on  Jewish  sects. 
The  number  of  various  subsequent  editions  of  the  Passover  Hag- 
gadah,  texts,  commentaries,  illustrations,  and  translations 
amounts  to  400,  beginning  with  the  Haggadah  accompanied  by 
Abravanel's  commentary,  'Zebach  Pesach,'  Constantinople, 
1505. 

Of  special  note  are  the  literary  products  of  the  'golden 
renaissance '  of  Jewish  letters  under  the  Arab  rule  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  comprise  the  monumental  theologico-philosophical 
works  of  a  Saadia,  Maimonides,  Crescas,  Albo,  and  the  inspiring 
poetry  of  Halevy.  Gabirol,  Aben  Ezra.  The  Kabbala,  or  Jewish 
mystical  philosophy,  is  not  less  extensively  represented. 

Not  taking  into  consideration  certain  other  branches  of  Hebrew 
literature,  whose  products,  although  numerous,  are  not  of  par- 
ticular significance,  special  attention  is  called  to  the  very  exten- 
sive store  of  Modern  Hebrew  Literature.  This  branch,  generally 
known  as  'Haskalah, '  had  its  beginning  and  development  dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  life  and  culture  of  European  nations.  This  literature  has 
since  flourished  in  several  countries.  It  is  mostly  written  in  an 
elegant  Modern  Hebrew,  and  embraces  the  various  subjects  that 
are  covered  by  the  Western  culture  of  to-day.  During  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  Hebrew  language  having  been  revived  as  a 
living  tongue,  particularly  in  the  colonies  and  cities  of  Palestine, 
the  Belles  Lettres  of  the  Modern  Hebrew  literature  have  reached 
the  height  that  justly  entitles  them  to  take  an  honored  place 
among  the  great  literatures  of  the  modern  world.  Many  of  the 
essayists,  poets,  and  novelists  writing  Modern  Hebrew  have  been 
translated  into  modern  languages,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
modern  poets  and  prosaists  have  been  translated  into  Hebrew. 
Emerson,  James,  and  Mark  Twain,  for  instance,  may  be  read  in 
that  language. 
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As  individual  features  and  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew  Col- 
lections of  the  Library  of  Congress  may  be  quoted  an  excellent 
collection  of  Hebrew  melodies  and  songs,  accompanied  by  music, 
a  noteworthy  group  of  books  and  periodicals  printed  in  Palestine 
within  the  last  half  century,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  collection 
of  Hebrew  poetry.  Almost  all  that  has  been  written  in  Hebrew 
blank  verse,  by  ancient  and  modern  poets,  is  contained  therein, 
and  in  view  of  its  bulk  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  collection 
is  not  now  exceeded  by  any  other.  It  also  includes  many  Hebrew 
translations  from  modern  literature.  The  masterly  translations 
into  Hebrew  of  Shakespeare,  Byron,  and  Milton  may  have  special 
mention. 

The  Hebraica  of  the  Library  of  Congress  have  thus  increased 
to  a  marvelous  degree.  The  Hebrew  Collections  three  years 
ago  really  formed  a  promising  foundation  of  a  Semitic  Division. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  unprecedented  development  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Division  of 
Semitic  and  Oriental  literature  will  expand  in  all  of  its  other 
branches  and  become  worthy  of  the  great  National  Library  of 
the  United  States. 


'Emperor '-Worship  in  Babylonia* — By  SAMUEL  A.  B.  MERCER, 
Professor  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 

This  subject  has  never  been  systematically  discussed.  Most 
writers  on  ancient  religions  repeat  the  assertion  that  the  prac- 
tice was  common  in  ancient  Babylonia,  but  unknown  in  Assyria. 
Their  assertion  is  based  upon  conclusions  arrived  at  chiefly  by 
Sayce,  Radau,  Scheil,  and  Thureau-Dangin.2  As  none  of  these 
Assyriologists,  however,  has  pretended  to  treat  the  subject  with 
any  degree  of  completeness,  the  object  of  this  paper  will  be  to 
examine  the  sources  and  attempt  an  estimate,  so  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  will  permit. 

The  subject  under  consideration  is  a  difficult  one  to  estimate, 
chiefly  because  the  translation  of  ancient  terms  into  what  are 
considered  modern  equivalents  often  leaves  the  impression  that 
the  ancient  term  had  the  same  connotation  as  the  modern  one, 
and  we  are  apt  to  read  ideas  into  the  former  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  latter.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  begin  by  defining 
our  terms.  It  will  also  be  well  to  keep  in  mind,  during  the 
discussion,  the  fact  that  we  are  compelled  to  use  modern  phrase- 
ology to  express  ancient  ideas. 

1  Abbreviations  of  less  common  use  employed  in  this  article  are :    AB  = 
Assyriologische  Bibliotnelc,  Leipzig,  1881  ff.;    AO  —  Antiquites  Orientates, 
Louvre;    BE  =  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Series  A  and  D,  Philadelphia,  1893  ff.;    Bu  =:  Budge   (British  Museum); 
EAH  =  E.  A.  Hoffman  Collection  in  EBH;    EBH  =  Eadau,  Early  Baby- 
lonian   History,    New    York,    1900;      OBI  =  Hilprecht,    Old    Babylonian 
Inscriptions,  Philadelphia,  1893;    R,A.  =  Bevue  d'Assyriologie,  Paris,  1884 
ff.;     HT  —  Becueil  de  Travaux,  Paris,  1870   ff.;    ETC  =  Thureau-Dangin, 
Becueil  de  taUettes  chaldeennes,  Paris,  1903;    ETllh  —  Eeisner,  Tempelur- 
kunden  aus  Telloh,  Berlin,  1901 ;    SAK  —  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  Sumerischen 
und    Akkadiscnen    Konigsinschriften,    Leipzig,    1907;      TSA  =  Genouillac, 
Tdblettes   sumeriennes    archa'iques,    Paris,    1909 ;     UPBS  =  University    of 
Pennsylvania,  Babylonian  Section,  Philadelphia,  1911  ff. 

2  The  chief  discussions  of  the  subject  are  to  be  found  in :    Eadau,  Early 
Babylonian  History,  New  York,  1900;   Scheil,  ET.  18.  64-74,  Le  culte  de 
Gudea  sou*  la  lie  dynastie  d'Ur;    Thureau-Dangin,  ET.  19.  185-187,  Le 
culte  des  Hois  dans  la  periode  prebabylonienne ;   Huber,  Die  Personennamen 
(AB.  21),  Leipzig,  1907;    Kugler,  Sternkunde  und  Sterndienst  in  Babel, 
Miinster,  1909;    Janneau,  Une  dynastie  clialdeenne  des  Eois  d'Ur,  Paris, 
1911;    Legrain,  Les  Temps  des  Eois  d'Ur,  Paris,  1912. 
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Among  modern  Western  peoples  it  is  usual  to  define  '  worship ' 
as  the  act  of  paying  divine  honor,  reverence,  and  adoration  to 
the  one  Supreme  Being.  But  ancient  peoples  paid  divine  honor, 
reverence,  and  adoration  to  one  or  more  gods.  We  think  of 
'god'  as  a  being  who,  though  personal,  is  not  limited  by  time  or 
space  as  we  are.  But  primitive  peoples  think  of  '  god '  as  a  being 
different  from  themselves  only  in  size  and  power.  He  is  endowed 
with  body,  parts,  and  passions,  and  lives  and  acts  just  like  any 
man.  The  worship  which  a  primitive  man  pays  to  his  god  is 
practically  that  of  a  modern  monotheist,  the  difference  consisting 
in  the  worshiper's  idea  of  the  god  and  of  his  character. 

The  ancient  Babylonians,  as  well  as  most  primitive  peoples, 
considered  the  relationship  between  the  gods  and  man  to  be 
very  close  indeed.  His  idea  of  god  did  not  necessitate  an  impass- 
able gulf  between  the  two.  The  gods  were  very  near  to  him; 
and  he  was  certain  that  not  only  was  the  first  man  the  son  of 
god,  but  also  that  his  own  chief  or  king,  so  much  more  power- 
ful than  himself,  was  related  to  the  god,  and  had  been  nur- 
tured by  the  gods.  The  difference  between  the  king  and  the  gods 
was  very  small  indeed.  Yet  there  was  a  real  difference — the 
king  was  visible  at  any  time,  but  the  gods  could  be  seen  only 
occasionally,  and  even  then  only  by  the  elect.  Moreover,  the 
king  was  subject  to  death,  but  the  gods  were  not.  There  was, 
then,  in  the  mind  of  the  ancient  Babylonians  an  undoubted  dif- 
ference between  them. 

It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  the  ancient  Babylonian  hon- 
ored his  god  with  extravagant  love  and  extreme  submission,  that 
he  adored  him  and  'idolized'  him,  just  as  any  modern  may 
adore  and  honor  a  king,  hero,  or  lover  with  an  equal  extrava- 
gance of  love  and  submission.  But  just  as  the  modern  would 
not  identify  the  object  of  his  love  with  the  Supreme  Being,  so 
it  must  be  concluded  that  primitive  man  would  be  conscious 
at  least  of  a  certain  amount  of  difference  between  the  mortal 
king  and  the  immortal  god. 

The  ancient  Babylonian  believed  that  each  man  had  a  spirit 
which  would  outlive  the  body.  He  believed  that  the  spirit  was 
still  more  closely  related  to  the  gods.  In  fact,  the  lack  of  tangi- 
ble acquaintance  with  the  spirit  and  its  capacities  paved  the 
way  for  the  tendency  which  would  easily  develop  into  divine 
reverence.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  less  difficult  for  us  to  believe 
that  the  Babylonians  really  worshiped  certain  of  their  dead, 
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especially  their  dead  heroes  and  kings,  than  it  is  to  believe  that 
they  paid  really  divine  honors  to  the  living  king.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  in  the  present  study  to  keep  clearly  in  mind 
the  two  sides  of  our  problem,  namely  the  question  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  dead  king  and  that  of  the  living  king. 

Professor  Sayce  of  Oxford  was  the  first  to  assert  that  the  early 
Babylonian  kings  were  deified.3  In  his  article,  The  Babylonian 
Cylinders  found  by  General  di  Cesnola  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Temple  at  Kurium  in  Cyprus,  it  is  clear  that  a  certain  Abil-Istar 
is  called  the  'servant  of  iluNaram-ilH8in.'  Now  the  word  ilu 
before  Sin  is  translated  'god,'  and  it  is  almost  always  used 
with  the  name  of  a  deity,  as  in  the  case  of  Sin.  But  the  ilu 
before  Naram,  since  Naram  is  not  known  to  be  the  name  of  a 
deity,  was  considered  by  Sayce,  and  has  generally  been  thought 
since,  to  show  that  the  well-known  king  Naram-Sin  was  deified. 
Since  then,  whenever  a  proper  name  has  been  found  containing 
an  element,  not  the  name  of  a  deity,  preceded  by  ilu,  it  has  been 
taken  as  an  indication  of  deification.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Sumerian  word  dingir,  'god.' 

In  our  discussion  of  names  with  dingir,  or  ilu,  we  shall  take 
no  notice  of  the  names  of  mythological  kings  and  heroes,  such 
as  dingir  Ga-tum-dug ;*  nor  of  the  Babylonian  Noah,  Tagtug(  ?), 
which  name  has  the  divine  determinative,  dingir;5  nor  of  the 
hero's  name  in  the  Assyrian  fragments  of  the  Etana  epic,  which 
is  also  preceded  by  the  divine  determinative.6 

The  use  of  dvtigir  or  ilu  in  the  names  of  living  men,  which 
contain  a  divine  name,  is  very  common.  In  fact,  whenever  a 
divine  name  is  found,  with  very  few  exceptions,  e.  g.  Anu-um- 
pi-ilu-$amas,7  the  divine  determinative  is  used.  From  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times,  and  in  inscriptions  representing  all 
classes  of  literature,  names  of  persons  are  found  compounded 
with  a  divine  name  preceded  by  the  divine  determinative.  This 
is  a  rule  which  has  very  few — although  some — exceptions.  The 

3TSBA.  5   (1877),  p.  441  ff. 

4  Paffrath,  Zur  Gotterlehre  in  den  altbabylonischen  Konigsinschriften, 
Paderborn,  1913,  p.  130  ff. 

8  Langdon,  An  Account  of  the  Pre-Semitic  Version  of  the  Fall  of  Man, 
PBSA.  36.  258. 

6  Poebel,  Historical  Texts,  TJPBS.  4.  1,  p.  113. 

7Ungnad,  Babyl.  Brief  e  aus  der  Zeit  der  Hammurabi  Dynastie,  Leip- 
zig, 1914,  p.  409?  This  is  in  contradiction  to  Pinches  in  ?SBA.  1915,  p.  87. 
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old  king  Ur  d-Nind*  the  Cassite  ruler  d-Ka-das-man-d-Bel}Q  the 
Assyrian  king  ihtSin-ahe-irba,™  and  the  late  Babylonian  king 
^"Nabunaid11  are  a  few  examples  of  royal  names  which  contain 
the  divine  determinative  ilu  or  dingir  because  of  the  presence  of 
a  divine  name,  such,  e.  g.,  as  Nina,  Ka,  Bel,  Sin,  and  Nabu. 

Nor  is  the  practice  confined  to  royal  names.  There  are  numer- 
ous names  of  men  in  various  walks  of  life  which  contain  the 
divine  determinative  because  of  the  presence  of  a  divine  name. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  name  of  the  scribe  Gal-d-Nin-sah,lz  or 
the  name  of  a  man  which  begins  with  a  divine  name,  e.  g., 
d-Marduk-na-sirir.13  The  use  is  extended  to  any  name  contain- 
ing the  name  of  a  deity.  A  canal  is  called  a-d-nin-tu(id)  ,14  a  door 
is  called  bdb-ilusi-it-il"$amsisi,15  a  wall  is  called  im-gur-iluellil™ 
a  place  is  called  mdtu-iluAssurki.17 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  word  for  'god'  used  by 
the  Sumerians  and  Babylonians,  who  were  really  polytheists, 
was  almost  always  prefixed  to  the  individual  or  proper  name  of 
the  deity,  no  matter  where  that  name  appeared.  It  is  partly 
illustrated  by  the  use  which  we  make  of  the  word  '  Saint. '  We 
speak  of  William  St.  George  Tucker,  or  Cape  St.  John,  or  St. 
Mary's  Bay,  the  'Saint'  remaining  as  part  of  the  personal  or 
place  name. 

In  the  instances  so  far  discussed,  there  can,  however,  be  no 
proof  of  deification.  The  personal  or  place  name  has  the  divine 
determinative  solely  because  of  the  presence  of  a  divine  name, 
and  not  at  all  because  the  person  or  place  is  deified. 

The  case  of  the  use  of  dingir  or  ilu  in  personal  names,  which 
are,  let  it  be  noted,  always  royal  names,  and  are  not  thought 
to  contain  a  divine  name,  is  rather  different.  Such  names  must 
now  be  examined. 


8  SAK.  3,  a. 

9  BE.  A.  14.  46. 

10Scheil,  Le  Prisme  S  d'Assarhaddon,  Paris,  1914,  p.  10. 

11  KB.  3.  2,  p.  96. 

12  Barton,  Haverford  Library  Collection  of  Cuneiform  Tablets,  Philadel- 
phia, 1909,  2.  9. 

13  Pinches,  Berens  Collection,  London,  1915,  p.  119. 

14  Streek,  Assurbanipal,  Leipzig,  1916,  p.  242. 
»  Op.  tit.,  p.  825. 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  826. 

"Op.  cit.,  p.  773.  -* 
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Janneau18  thinks  that  long  before  the  time  of  Sargon  I19  and 
Naram-Sin  there  is  to  be  found  a  royal  name,  which  has  the 
divine  determinative  and  which  does  not  contain  the  name  of  a 
deity.  He  refers  to  the  uncertain  name  d-Dun-usbar(  ?)  found  in 
an  inscription  published  by  Hilprecht  in  his  OBI.  48.  Hilprecht 
dates  the  inscription  in  the  reign  of  Entemena.  The  brevity 
of  the  inscription  leaves  the  exact  identity  of  the  king  uncertain. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  the  reason  for  the  use  of  dingir 
is  because  Dun  is  a  divine  name,  equivalent  to  Bau.20  The  same 
is  true  of  the  use  of  the  divine  determinative  with  the  name  of 
the  patesi  Urukagina,  as  it  occurs  on  some  seals  discussed  by  de 
la  Fuye21 — the  word  Uru  is  a  divine  name. 

The  first  royal  name  which  appears  to  have  the  divine  deter- 
minative without  the  presence  of  the  name  of  a  deity  is  Sargon 
of  the  dynasty  of  Akkad.  In  OBI.  2.  1  it  reads  d-$ar-ga-li-sdr-ri. 
Inscription  h  of  SAK.  164  shows  that  the  title  ilu  was  prefixed 
to  the  name  during  his  lifetime.  Now,  if  it  were  certain  that 
8ar  is  not  the  name  of  a  deity,  we  should  have  a  genuine  exam- 
ple of  a  royal  name  with  the  divine  title.  Of  this,  however,  we 
are  not  certain.  Our  knowledge  of  early  Babylonian  deities  has 
its  limitations ;  and  from  the  positive  standpoint  we  know  that 
d-Sar-gaz  is  a  divine  name.22  Moreover  d-Sar  (Deimel,  op,  cit. 
3083)  is  equivalent  to  An-sar,  which  is  a  variant  for  iluAsur.  If 
the  element  sar  of  this  and  similar  names  ever  stood  alone  as  the 
name  of  a  deity,  there  would  be  no  question  of  the  reason  for 
the  dingir  with  Sargon,  but  sar  has  never  been  so  found,  and  the 
question  must  be  left  somewhat  in  doubt,  though  it  seems  most 
likely  that  the  dingir  is  used  with  sar  because  it  is  equivalent  to 
An-sar,  a  variant  of  ilu  Asur. 

The  case  of  Naram-Sin  of  the  same  dynasty  is  similar.  For 
the  dingir  with  Naram23  may  be  due  to  the  divine  element  na  = 
an-na  =  ilu  Anum,  just  as  we  find  dingir  with  the  element  En  in 
the  royal  name  Ur-d-Engur,  the  dingir  being  due  not  to  Engur, 

18  Janneau,  Une  dynastie  Chaldeenne  des  Bois  d'Ur,  Paris,  1911. 
19 1    shall   use   this   form    of    the   name    rather    than    the   more    correct 
Sar-gani-sarri  or  Sar-ga-li-s&r-ri. 
20  Br.  9867/73. 
21 EA.  6.  107,  Les  sceaux  de  Lougalanda. 

22  Deimel,  Pantheon  Babylonicum,  Some,  1914,  3084. 

23  The  name  occurs  as  d.Na-ra-am-d.Sin. 
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which  is  not  known  to  be  a  divine  name,  but  to  the  divine  ele- 
ment En. 

The  royal  name  Naram-sin  is  almost  always  found  with  the 
divine  determinative  not  only  in  the  reign  of  the  king  himself, 
but  in  later  times.  The  phrase  'd-Naram-Sin  in  the  seventh  year 
wast  thou  named,  '24  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
time  when  the  king  may  have  been  deified. 

All  the  kings  of  the  third  dynasty  of  Ur,  except  Ur-d-Engur, 
the  first  king,  prefixed  the  divine  determinative  to  their  names. 
Dungi,  the  second  king,  was  the  first  to  assume  the  divine  title.25 
The  same  question  arises  here  as  above,  namely,  is  not  the  din- 
gir,  with  Dungi,  due  to  the  divine  name  Dun  (=Bau)  ?  Such 
was  Winckler's  opinion.26  At  any  rate,  no  theory  of  the  deifica- 
tion of  Dungi,  during  his  lifetime,  can  be  built  upon  an  uncer- 
tainty such  as  this. 

The  name  of  Bur-Sin27  is  almost  always  found  preceded  by 
the  divine  determinative,  but  this  element  Bur  (=  Amar)28  may 
evidently  be  a  divine  name. 

Nothing  of  more  definiteness  can  be  said,  on  the  basis  of  the 
use  of  dingir,  about  the  other  kings  of  the  third  dynasty  of  Ur, 
during  their  lifetime,  namely,  of  d-Qimil-d-8in  (or  perhaps  bet- 
ter, d-Su-d-Sin),  and  d-I-bi-d'Sin.  In  fact,  d-§u  =  Marduk,29  and 
d-I  occurs  in  personal  names  as  the  name  of  a  deity.30 

All  the  extant  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Isin  dynasty,303-  except 
one,  have  the  prefixed  dingir.  In  the  case  of  the  names  d-En-lil- 
ba-ni  and  d-Sin-ma-gir  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dingir  occurs 
because  of  the  divine  names  Enlil  and  Sin.  It  is  likely  that 
the  dingir  in  the  names  d-Ur-d-Nin-IB,  d-Bur-d-Sin,  d-Ir-ra  (Ner- 
gal) -i-mi-ti,  and  d'Za-an-bi-a  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  divine 
name,  e.  g.,  Ur,  Bur,  Irra,  and  Za.  It  is  possible  that  the 
dingir  in  the  remaining  names,  namely,  d-Is-bi-ir-ra,  d-I-din-d-Da- 

24Langdon,  BE.  31,  no.  1,  in  a  hymn  to  Ninlil  (Dungi?). 

25  CT.  7.  47:17775;    BTllh.  173;    Genouillac,  Inventaire  des  Tablettes  de 
Tello,  Paris,  1911,  2.  970,  3508. 

26  KB.  3.  1,  80,  n.  3. 

27  Otherwise  Pur-Sin  or  Amar-Sin. 

28  Beimel,  op.  cit.  384-386  and  392. 

29  Br.  10535,  10661. 

*°Eanke,  Early  Babylonian  Personal  Names,  Philadelphia,  1905,  p.  199. 
""a  See  Poebel,  op.  cit.  p.  94. 
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gan,  d-Is-me-d-Da-gan,  d-Li-bi-it-istar,  d-I-te-ir-pi-sa,  and  d-Da-mi- 
ik-i-U-su,  can  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 

The  name  d-I-bi-ik-d-Adad  occurs  with31  and  without32  the 
divine  determinative  before  I~bik.  The  name  is  not  otherwise 
identified,  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  this  name  as  to  the 
element  Ibi  in  Ibi-Sin  of  the  dynasty  of  Ur. 

The  name  of  the  famous  king  Hammurabi  is  also  found  with 
the  divine  determinative,  e.  g.,  iluHa-am-mu-ra-bi.33  Hammu  may 
be  the  name  of  a  god,  though  it  has  never  so  far  been  found 
as  such ;  or  the  Ha  may  be  a  divine  element,  like  En  in  Engur.34 

Of  the  dynasty  of  Larsa  we  find  the  following  royal  names 
with  the  divine  determinative:  d'Nu-ur-iluAdad  (or  /rawer), 
d-Sin-i-din-nam,  d-Sin-i-ki-sa-am,  d-Warad-d-Sin,  and  d-Ri-im-d-Sin. 
Nu-ur  is  probably  a  divine  name;35  Sin  is  a  divine  name;  but 
neither  War  ad  (Arad)  nor  Him  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  deity, 
although  d-RI  =  Istar.36 

Hilprecht37  finds  six  Cassite  kings  with  names  preceded  by 
ilu,  namely,  Kurigalzu,  Nazi-Maruttas,  Kadasman-Turgu,  Kadas- 
man-Bel  (Enlil),  Kudur-Bel,  Sagarakti-Surias.  We  know  so 
little  about  the  Cassite  god-names  that  it  is  precarious  to  attempt 
any  decision  as  to  the  nature  of  the  use  of  ilu  here. 

Huber  holds  that  female  rulers  were  deified,  e.  g.,  d-Nin-d-a-u,ss 
but  the  divine  element  Nin  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  use 
of  the  divine  determinative. 

The  use  of  the  divine  determinative,  in  the  lifetime  of  these 
early  kings,  can  be  accounted  for,  very  often,  by  the  presence 
of  a  divine  name,  or  a  divine  element  as  the  royal  name;  and 
where  the  element  having  the  divine  determinative  has  not  been 
identified  as  the  name  of  a  deity  there  is  no  certainty  that  it 
is  not  such. 

Almost  all  the  royal  names  containing  the  divine  determina- 
tive, which  we  have  reviewed,  were  often  used  after  the  death 
of  their  bearers,  with  the  divine  determinative,  sometimes  alone, 

31  Bev.  Sem.  1911,  p.  338-9  (Ibiq-Adad,  prince  divinis6). 
82  Catal.  des  Cyl.  de  la  Bib.  Nationale,  no.  198. 
""Strassm.,  WarTca,  28,  11.  16,  36  (BM.  33212). 

84  See  Beimel,  op.  cit.  1377-1396. 

85  Op.  cit.  2336. 
88  Br.  2561. 

37  BE.  A.  20.  52;    ef.  14.  46. 
88  Op.  cit.  p.  38. 
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and  often  in  combination  with  another  element  to  form  a  proper 
name.  The  occurrence  of  the  divine  determinative  with  the 
former  can  be  explained  as  above,  but  the  latter  use  is  different, 
and  very  interesting.  For  example,  Dungi  is  found  in  the  name 
d-Dungi-ili,  '  Dungi  is  my  god. '  Such  a  name  may  indicate  noth- 
ing more  than  that  its  first  user  wished  to  honor  the  king  by 
employing  such  an  expression  as  a  proper  name,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hebrew  name,  Tl^D^N.  'my  god  is  king,'  or  'the 
king  is  my  god.'  In  like  manner  Samuel  was  referred  to  as 
D^n^K  •  after  his  death.  An  especially  interesting  name,  in  this 
connection,  is  d-Dungi-uru,  'Dungi  is  Uru  (a  god).'  Here  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  person  who  first  used  the  name  d-Dungi~ 
uru  believed  that  the  old  king  Dungi  was  the  same  as  the  god 
Uru,  although  he  may  only  have  intended  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Dungi  by  the  identification.  A  similar  explanation  may  be 
offered  for  the  name  d-Dungi-'ba-ni,  'Dungi  is  my  creator.'  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  such  com- 
pound names  came  to  be  used,  nor  do  we  know  how  much  or 
how  little  significance  was  attached  to  their  meaning.  The  num- 
ber of  royal  names  which  seems  to  take  the  place  of  divine  names 
is  very  large.39  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  use  of  a  royal 
name,  together  with  a  divine  element,  in  a  personal  name  is  no 
proof  that  the  king  mentioned  was  deified  during  his  lifetime. 
For  example,  in  an  unpublished  tablet  from  Tello,  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Constantinople,40  there  occurs  the  proper  name 
Ili-Urumus  (or  Rimus).  Now  Urumus,  as  the  name  of  a  king 
of  the  dynasty  of  Akkad  previous  to  Sargon  I,  is  never  found 
with  the  divine  determinative.  Ili-Urumus,  'my  god  is  Urumus,' 
found  after  the  lifetime  of  Urumus,  is  best  explained  as  in  the 
case  of  d-Dungi-ili. 

In  one  of  the  cylinders  found  at  Kurium,  referred  to  above, 
Abil-Istar  is  called  the  'servant  of  iluNaram-iluSin.'  It  is  not, 
however,  certain  that  the  cylinder  does  not  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Naram-Sin  himself. 

No  inscription  of  the  lifetime  of  G-udea  contains  his  name 
with  the  prefixed  divine  determinative.41  But  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Dungi,  Gudea's  name  is  frequently  found  with  the 

39  Huber,  op.  cit.,  passim. 
*°  Janneau,  op.  cit.  p.  34,  fig.  x,  etc. 

41  The  dingir  in  SAK.  Statue,  C,  1,  2,  refers  not  to  Gudea  but  to  Nin- 
gis-zi-da. 
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divine  determinative,42  and  there  are  personal  names  found, 
such  as  Gin-d-Gudea,  Lu-iluGudea.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  there  is  a  god  by  the  name  d-Gu,*3  which  may  be  an 
explanation  of  the  use  of  the  dingir  with  Gudea. 

We  have  now  examined  every  royal  name  not  usually  thought 
to  contain  the  name  of  a  deity  prefixed  by  the  divine  determina- 
tive during  the  lifetime  of  the  king.  We  have  also  noted  that 
these  same  royal  names  were  often  used  with  the  divine  deter- 
minative after  the  death  of  the  king,  and  in  one  case,  namely, 
Gudea,  we  found  that  the  divine  determinative  was  used,  but 
never  till  after  his  death.  What  did  the  divine  determina- 
tive mean?  Are  we  to  take  it  in  its  literal  sense  as  'god' 
or  are  we  to  consider  it  honorific,  like  our  word  'lord' ?  Was  it 
ever  used  as  we  do  the  word  'divine'  or  as  Isaiah  did  the 
word  ^N?44 

Hehn  has  shown45  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  'god,'  ^N-  is 
often  equivalent  to  Tj^E.  'king,'  or  to  ^D-  'lord.'  The  same, 
it  seems,  can  be  said  for  ilu  or  dingir.  Hammurabi  in  his 
code,  3.  16,  calls  himself  ilu  sarri,  'god  of  the  kings.'  This  evi- 
dently is  to  be  taken  as  'king  of  the  kings,'  and  is  equivalent 
to  3.  70,  etel  sarri,  'lord  of  the  kings,'  or  4.  23,  asarid  sarri, 
'prince  of  the  kings.'  Have  we  not  a  parallel  in  Ex.  4.  16,  Ps. 
45.  7,  Is.  9.  6?  In  India  the  Brahmans  and  kings  are  regularly 
called  deva.  The  expression  ma-har-i-lim  which  occurs  so  often 
in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  e.  g.,  7.  36 ;  9.  35,  etc.,  is  literally 
translated  'before  the  god,'  but  freely  'before  the  judge,'  as 
in  Ex.  21.  6;  22.  8  ff.;  cf.  Ps.  82.  1  f.,  58.  2.  The  honorific 
title  'god'  is  applied  to  judges  both  in  Israel  and  Babylonia, 
and  likewise  to  kings.  Hence  the  name  Sammurabi-ilu  does  not 
necessarily  mean  in  the  literal  sense  'Hammurabi  is  god,'  but 
is  an  honorific  title  equivalent  to  ' Hammurabi  is  king '  or  'king 
of  kings.'  Of  course,  no  title  would  be  considered  too  great  for 
a  humble  and  grateful  subject  to  confer  upon  his  king;  so  we 
have  such  names  as  Hammurabi-Samsi,  Hammurabi  is  Samas,' 
Hammurabi-bani,  'Hammurabi  is  my  creator.'  Further,  in  the 
Gilg.  Epos,  Col.  2,  Illb,  30f.  (KB.  6.  1.  138)  Hutu,  'godhead,' 

42  Janneau,  op.  cit.  p.  34,  fig.  x,  etc, 

^Deimel,  op.  cit.  540. 

*Is.  9.  6. 

46  Biblische  u.  Babyl.  Gottesidee,  Leipzig,  1913,  p.  205  ff . 
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is  parallel  to  sarrutu,  'kingship,'  and  in  Bu.  88-5-12,  75  and 
76,  21  we  have  Kussu  iluti,  'throne  of  deity,'  which  seems  to 
mean  'throne  of  royalty.'  Moreover,  we  have  very  definite 
evidence  that  dingir  does  not  always  refer  to  a  deity,  for  in 
Gudea,  Cyl.  A,  6.  21  we  read  dingir  kar-d,  'divine  sword.'  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  the  words  dingir  and  ilu  are  not  always  to 
be  taken  in  their  literal  meaning  of  '  god, '  in  reference  to  a  real 
superhuman  divine  being.  Accordingly  in  the  Obelisk  of  Manis- 
tusu  the  phrase  sarru-ili,  '  the  king  is  god, '  is  most  likely  honor- 
ific, as  is  the  title  Sarru-Oi-ili,  '§arru-Gi  is  my  god.'40 

Such  expressions  as  ilttNa-ra-am-iluSin  ilu  A-ga-deki,  'Naram- 
Sin,  the  god  of  Akkad,  '47  have  been  taken  as  conclusive  proof  of 
the  deification  of  Naram-Sin.  The  title,  however,  may  be  merely 
honorific.  Moreover,  Heuzey48  considered  the  phrase  iluA-ga-deki 
a  deification  of  the  city,  but  Thureau-Dangin  is  probably  right  in 
thinking  it  the  title  of  the  king;  although  there  is  no  genitive 
sign  after  A-ga-deki,  which,  however,  is  not  always  represented 
in  such  sentences. 

Dungi  calls  himself  dingir  kalam-ma-na,  '  god  of  his  country.-'49 
The  phrase  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  'king  of  his 
country.'  Bur-Sin  styles  himself  dingir-zi(d)  Kalam-ma-na™ 
'the  righteous  god  of  his  country,'  and  dingir-zi(d)  dingir  ~bab- 
~bar  kalam-ma-na,  'the  righteous  god,  the  sun  of  his  country.'51 
The  phrase  a-sag  d-Bur-d-Sin  dungir-ni  ki-ag,  'the  field  of  Bur- 
Sin,  his  beloved  god,  '52  has  the  same  title  applied  to  the  king ; 
and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  here  and  to  the  two  pre- 
vious examples  as  above.  Similarly,  Gimil-Sin  is  called  'his 
god'  by  Lugal-md-gur-ri;*3  and  Ibi-Sin  is  called  dingir  Kalam- 
ma-na,5*  'god  of  his  country.'  These  also  may  be  considered 
honorific  titles. 


*"  See  also  above. 

*EA.  4.  no.  iii,  pi.  vii,  nos.  22,  23,  and  perhaps  26;    RT.  19.  187;    SAK. 
168,  Tc;   ETC.  nos.  165,  166. 

48  EA.  4.  10-12,  Sceaiix  inedits  des  rois  d'Agade. 

49  Janneau,  op.  cit.  fig.  xiii. 

80  SAK.  201,  i. 

81  SAK.  198,  e. 

82  CT.  94-10-16,  4,  rev.  iii. 
53  SAK.  202,  c. 

84  EA.  7,  no.  1,  p.  49. 
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The  expression  E-d-Dungi,  'temple  of  Dungi,'55  which  occurs 
many  times,  has  been  taken  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  cult 
of  Dungi.  But  of  the  many  temples  erected  by  him56  there  is 
no  indication  that  any  one  was  erected  as  a  place  for  the  worship 
of  himself  as  god.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Dungi  erected  a 
temple  for  his  father,  Ur-rf-Engur,57  whose  name  never  begins 
with  the  divine  determinative,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  tem- 
ple was  not  necessarily  erected  for  the  worship  of  Ur-d-Engur, 
but  only  to  his  memory  or  in  his  name,  for  the  worship  of  a 
god. 

Lugal-md-gur-ri,  an  officer  of  king  Gimil-Sin,  erected  a  temple 
for  the  king.58  But  there  is  nothing  here  to  show  that  the  temple 
was  built  to  Gimil-Sin.  The  text  reads  :  d-gimil-iluSin  ki-dg  d-en- 
lil-ld  lugal  d-en-lil-li  ki-dg  sa(g)-ga-na  in-pa(d)  lugal  kal-ga 
lugal  uriki-ma  lugal  an-ub-da  tab-tab-'ba,  d-ra-ni-ir  lugal-md-gur-ri 
nu-'ban(da}  en-nu-gd  pa-te-si  uriki-ma  arad-da-ni  e-ki-dg-gd-ni 
mu-na-an-du,  'for  Gimil-Sin  beloved  of  Enlil,  the  king,  whom 
Enlil  has  chosen  as  his  beloved,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Ur, 
king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  his  god,  Lugal-ma-gur-ri, 
captain  of  the  fortress,  patesi  of  Ur,  his  servant,  built  his  beloved 
temple.'  In  fact  there  is  an  inscription59  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  all  such  temples  were  built  for  the  worship  of  cur- 
rent gods  and  not  for  deified  kings;  but  were  in  honor  of,  or 
as  memorials  of,  the  kings  or  other  important  personages.  The 
inscription  alluded  to  shows  that  Eannatum,  son  of  king  Isme- 
Dagan,  of  the  dynasty  of  Isin,  and  priests  of  Ur,  dedicated  a 
temple  to  the  sun-god:  'for  the  life  of  Gungunu,  king  of  Ur.' 
Eannatum  calls  himself  'son  of  rf!sme-*/MDagan,  '  but  he  does 
not  add  the  divine  determinative  to  Gungunu,  who,  in  fact, 
never  claims  the  title,  but  who  calls  himself  king  of  Larsa  and 
of  Sumer  and  Akkad.  The  temple  is  obviously  in  honor  of  Gun- 
gunu and  was  built  in  order  to  gain  the  sun-god's  favor  for  the 
king.  In  any  case,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  worshiping  Gungunu.  The  cult  of  a  Babylonian  king 
is  never  mentioned.  The  passage  which  has  been  taken  to  refer 


.  119,  XI,  15;    cf.  ETC.  417  and  418;    SAK.  231,  notes  i  and  n. 
68  SAK.  190-197. 
57  CT.  7.  47:17775;    KTllh.  173;    Inv.  d.  tab.  d.  Tello,  2.  970,  3508. 

68  SAK.  200,  c. 

69  SAK.  206,  Z>. 
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to  the  cult  of  Dungi  reads:  mu  en-nam-x  dingir  dun-gi-ra-ge 
ba-giib  ~ba-su,  'year  in  which  the  chief  priest  of  Dungi  was 
invested  and  appointed.'60  There  is  no  reference  to  a  cult  here, 
but  to  the  king's  high  priest. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Lugal-anda  of  Lagas,  we  find  that 
there  was  erected  a  statue  of  Ur-Nina,  a  former  king  of  Lagas, 
in  connection  with  which  offerings  were  made.61  But  Ur-Nina 
never  laid  claim  to  deity.  The  same  is  true  of  Sagsag,  wife  of 
Urukagina,  who  made  offerings  in  connection  with  her  own 
'statue,62  as  well  as  of  other  early  rulers.63  Gudea,  patesi  of 
Lagas,  set  up  a  statue  of  himself  in  the  temple  of  Ningirsu,  and 
ordered  offerings  to  be  made  in  connection  with  it.64  Bur-Sin 
erected  his  statue  (salam-~ba)  and  built  a  temple  for  it.65  The 
context  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  the  statue  was  of  himself 
or  not.  In  connection  also  with  a  statue  of  Gimil-Sin  offerings 
were  made.66 

While  most  of  these  statues  seem  to  have  represented  the  king 
or  patesi,  there  is  no  proof  that  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them  ; 
and  even  if  the  proof  were  forthcoming  it  would  not  demonstrate 
that  the  represented  king  was  considered  a  god,  as  such  an 
example  as  that  found  in  Dan.  2.  46-47  would  prove.  In  fact. 
King,67  who  believes  in  the  deification  of  Babylonian  kings,  says 
that  the  statues  of  Gudea  were  merely  votive  in  character,  and 
not  a  sign  that  he  made  any  claim  to  divinity.  He  further  says 
that  such  a  statue  was  intended  to  represent  the  worshiper  vica- 
riously before  his  god,  and  the  offerings  were  placed  near  the 
statue  to  represent  symbolically  the  owner's  offerings  to  his 
god.68 

In  the  reign  of  Urukagina,  king  of  Lagas,  offerings  were  made 
before  the  statue  of  his  queen  Sagsag  while  she  was  still  living.69 
This  certainly  seems  to  represent  symbolically  the  queen's  offer- 

"SAK.  235,  Ti. 

61 EA.  6.  107;    Genouillac,  TSA.  p.  Ivii. 

62  King,  A  History  of  Sumer  and  ATckad,  p.  273. 

88  Genouillac,  TSA.  p.  Ivii,  and  note  1. 

MSAK.  Gudea  B,  col.  i.  3-11;    cf.  ET.  18.  64  ff,;    RA.  3.  135  ff. 
65  CT.  21.  25-26. 
46  ET.  19.  185  ff. 
87  Op.  tit.  p.  272. 
68  Op.  tit.  p.  273. 

89  Genouillac,  TSA.  no.  34,  vi,  and  Eev.  vi ;    no.  35,  v,  and  Eev.  iv. 
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ing  to  her  god.  There  is  no  indication  that  Sagsag  was  ever 
deified.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  offerings  were  made 
before  the  statue  of  Gudea;70  and  Scheil  in  ET.  1896,  p.  70-71, 
in  his  article  Le  culte  de  Gudea,  quotes  an  offering  in  connection 
with  Gudea;  but  the  inscriptions  do  not  make  it  clear  whether 
it  is  for  or  to  Gudea.  The  fact  that  Gudea  has  the  divine  deter- 
minative is  no  proof  that  we  have  an  offering  to  him  as  to  a  god. 

An  interesting  account  is  found  in  CT.  7,  pi.  4771  of  'one 
(servant)  (for?)  the  mortuary  sacrifice  (ki-a-nag)  of  d-Dungi.' 
Parallel  to  the  phrase  in  the  same  account  is  'one  (for?)  the 
mortuary  sacrifice  of  Ma-d-Engur,'  who  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
deity,  and  this  would  show  that  the  offering  was  made  to  Dungi 
not  as  to  a  god,  but  most  likely  was  made  for  or  in  behalf  of 
Dungi. 

In  PSBA.  1915,  p.  126  ff.,  Pinches  has  published  some  tablets 
belonging  to  Mrs.  T.  G.  Pinches.  Tablets  iv,  v,  vi,  and  vii,  of 
the  reign  of  Bur- Sin,  mention  periodical  offerings  (sa-duga] 
connected  with  Dungi  and  Bur-Sin,  as  well  as  with  the  god 
Agara.  The  association  of  Dungi  and  Bur-Sin  with  a  god  in 
the  same  tablets  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  offerings  were 
made  to  Dungi  and  Bur-Sin  as  gods.  In  the  case  of  Dungi,  who 
is  dead,  the  offering  may  be  a  memorial  one;  and,  of  course,  it 
is  possible  that  the  offering  to  the  living  Bur-Sin  may  be  merely 
in  his  behalf.  In  tablet  iii  an  offering  is  made,  in  the  reign  of 
Gimil-Sin,.in  connection  with  the  throne  of  Bur- Sin,  Dungi,  and 
Ur-Engur.  Now  Ur-Engur  had  never  been  considered  a  deified 
king;  and  in  the  same  tablet  an  offering  is  made  in  connection 
with  the  king's  son  Enim-Nannar  who  was  not  considered  a 
deified  person,  and  in  fact  who  was  not  even  a  king.  The  throne 
referred  to  in  the  case  of  Ur-Engur,  Dungi,  and  Bur-Sin  would 
indicate  that  the  offerings  were  made  either  at  the  throne  or 
for  the  support  of  the  throne.  However,  no  preposition  is  used, 
and  the  exact  translation  is  doubtful.  There  is  nothing  to  for- 
bid one  seeing  in  the  same  account  both  an  offering  to  the  god 
Agara,  and  likewise  offerings  in  behalf  of  or  in  memory  of  a  king 
or  king's  son.  The  fact  that  all  these  offerings  were  brought 
to  the  house  of  the  god  Agara  would  make  it  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  offering  in  connection  with  Agara  would  be  to 

70  Statue  B,  i.  3-11;    cf.  vii.  45-48. 

71  Cf.  ETC.  no.  46,  obv.  ii;    ETllh.  no.  173,  obv.  7. 
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him,  and  the  offerings  in  connection  with  the  kings  would  be 
in  their  behalf  or  in  their  memory.  Offerings  were  also  made  in 
connection  with  the  statue  of  Gimil-Sin.72 

The  earliest  extant  mention  of  the  institution  of  a  feast  and 
a  month  named  in  honor  of  a  king  is  found  in  Reisner  (BTllh. 
no.  3,  iii.  15),  dated  in  the  year  5  -f-  x  of  Dungi.  The  feast 
month  is  named  itu  ezen  d-Dungi73  This  is  the  seventh  month, 
and  was  formally  called  itu  Ur,  a  name  employed  for  this  month 
as  late  as  the  24  -(-  x  year  of  Dungi  ;74  or  perhaps  it  was  '  other- 
"wise  called'  itu  Ur.75  In  the  reign  of  Gimil-Sin,  ezen  d-Dungi 
was  replaced  by  ezen  d-Gimil-d-Sin.1Q  According  to  the  Calen- 
dar at  Drehem,  the  same  month  was  called  ezen  d-Gimil-d-Sin.77 
The  naming  of  a  month,  however,  in  honor  of  a  king  is  in  itself 
no  proof  of  deification. 

The  sacred  grove  of  Gudea  (gis-sar  sa  d-Gu-de-a) 78  can  no  more 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  deification  of  Gudea  than  can  the 
'palm  tree  of  Deborah'  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  her  deification. 

The  mere  mention  of  a  priest  of  Dungi79  is  absolutely  no  indi- 
cation that  he  was  intended  for  the  cult  of  Dungi;  for,  as 
remarked  above,  there  is  no  word  for  cult  in  the  text. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  picture  of  Gudea  as  a  god  has  been 
found  on  two  cylinders  published  by  Scheil.80  Gudea  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  with  a  baton  in  his  hand,  and  before  him  stands 
a  priest.  But  the  baton  distinguishes  a  king  or  prince  and  not 
a  god.  Naram-Sin  is  represented  on  a  seal  cylinder81  with  horns 
on  his  head.  This  has  been  taken  as  a  representation  of  his 
deification.  But  Naram-Sin  stands  in  an  attitude  of  supplication 
and  is  led  by  a  priest  into  the  presence  of  a  seated  deity.  The 


'-  BT.  19.  185  ff. 

"EAH.  134,  rev.  2,  AO.  4680;  cf.  ETC.  417,  418;  EA.  7.  186  ff.;  ET. 
18.  64  ff.;  PSBA.  1915,  p.  126  ff. 

7<  ETllh.  256. 

75  ZA.  15.  410;    ETllh.  256. 

79Kugler,  op.  cit.  2.  145;    AO.  4682,  4683.       ; -,. 

"Keiser,  Cuneiform  Bullae  (Babylonian  Records  in  the  Library  of  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan),  3.  18  (1914). 

78  ETllh.  115,  iii.  6. 

79SAK.  235,  h. 

80  ET.  18,  Le  culte  de  Gudea;    ef.  Seheil,  Notes  d'epigraphie,  ET.  21. 
26  ff. 

81  Sarzec-Heuzey,  Dec.  en  Chaldee,  1  (1893).  287,  G. 
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horns  need  only  be  taken  to  indicate  might  and  authority  as 
is  often  the  case  in  the  Old  Testament.82 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  dingir  or  ilu  in  connection  with 
the  names  of  certain  kings,  or  the  mention  of  a  temple,  statue, 
offerings,  festivals,  or  priests,  there  are  other  expressions  which 
have  been  taken  to  show  that  old  Babylonian  kings  were  deified. 
If  it  were  established  beyond  doubt  that  these  kings  were  really 
deified,  the  points  would  serve  as  accumulative  confirmation,  but 
in  themselves  alone  they  can  not  be  taken  as  proof.  They 
are  as  follows: — 

(a)  Certain  kings  call  themselves  the  son  of  a  deity.     This 
is  found  as  early  as  the  time  of  Lugalzaggisi  who  calls  himself 
'a  son  begotten  by  Nidaba,  nourished  with  the  milk  of  life  by 
Ninharsag,  a  slave  brought  up  by  Ninagidhadu. '83     But  it  is 
very  important  to  note  that  Lugalzaggisi  is  not  otherwise  con- 
sidered a  deity.     Other  kings  are  called  the  children  of  gods, 
such  as,  for  example,  Naram-Sin,84  Sargon  I,85  Ur-Bau,86  and 
Gudea.87    Hammurabi  calls  himself  a  son  of  Sin,88  and  so  does 
his  son  Samsuiluna.89     As  late  as  Nebuchadrezzar  II  a  similar 
expression  is  found.90    The  practice  is  of  course  not  to  be  taken 
seriously  as  indicating  real  divine  son-ship,  for  any  ordinary 
man  may  be  called  the  child  of  his  god.91    The  king  of  Moab  on 
the  Mesha  Stone  calls  himself  son  of  Chemosh,  and  the  name  of 
Ben-Hadad  of  Damascus  means  '  son  of  Hadad, '  which  he  would 
most  likely  consider  himself  honorifically  to  be.92 

(b)  Some  of  the  Babylonian  kings  referred  to  themselves  as 
consort  of  a  goddess;   thus,  Gimil-Sin  called  Anunit  his  wife,93 

82  Compare,  especially,  Ex.  34.  29. 

83  OBI.  pi.  87,  col.  i.  26-34. 

84  EA.  4.  3,  pi.  vii,  nos.  22,  23. 

85  OBI.  1.  1,  pi.  2. 

86  Statue  I,  7  f. 

87  Statue  B,  ii.  16;    D,  i.  17  f.;    Cyl,  A,  iii.  6. 
*  Code,  2.  14  ff . 

89  King,  The  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  ^Hammurabi,  London,  1898,  pi. 
191,  no.  97,  col.  ii. 

90  KB.  3.  2,  11,  23  ff. 

91  Jeremias,  Babylonisch-Assyrische  Vorstellungen  vom  Leben  nach  dem 
Tode,  Leipzig,  1887,  p.  91. 

82  See  further  on  Semitic  kings:  Frazer,  Adonis,  Attis  and  Osiris,-  p. 
12-13. 

.  200,  &. 
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and  the  kings  of  Isin  spoke  of  themselves  as   'the  beloved  con- 
sort of  Innina.  '94    The  title  is,  of  course,  honorific. 

(c)  Other   honorific   phrases   are    found   at   an   early    date. 
Eannatum  says  that  he    'was  nourished  with  the  milk  of  life 
by  Ninharsag,  was  endowed  with  power  by  Ningirsu,  was  given 
intelligence  by  Enki.'95    Similar  expressions  were  used  by  Ente- 
mena96  and  Lugalzaggisi.97     Naram-Sin  is  called    'lord  of  the 
heavenly   disk,'98     Bur-Sin   is    called   the   moon-god's     'young 
steer,'99    and  Gimil-Sin  is  called    'the  priest  of  heaven,   the 
anointed,  the  bright  one  of  Enlil,  of  Ninlil,  and  of  the  great 
gods;  the  king,  whom  Enlil,  for  the  beloved  of  his  heart,  had 
chosen,  for  the  shepherd  of  the  land,  the  mighty  king,  the  king 
of  Ur,  the  king  of  the  four  quarters.'100    All  such  titles  are,  of 
course,  merely  honorific. 

(d)  Esarhaddon's  declaration  that  he  ascended  the  divine 
throne    (kussu   iluti)    instead    of    the    (kussu   sarruti)    royal 
throne;101    and  the  use  of  the  royal  name  side  by  side  with 
divine  names  in  oaths102  do  not  prove  anything  in  the  way  of 
'emperor '-worship.    Neither  do  such  poetical  expressions  as  'the 
glorification  of  the  king  I  made  like  unto  that  of  a  god.  '103 

Frazer  in  his  Magic  Art,  Farnell  in  his  Greece  and  Babylon, 
and  many  other  writers104  find  'emperor '-worship  among  almost 
all  ancient  peoples,  except  among  the  Assyrians.105  They  all 
claim  it  for  ancient  Babylonia.  Such  an  array  of  opinion  ought 


MSAK.  206. 
"''SAK.  20,  6. 
^SAK.  34,  fc. 
f7  BE.  1,  2.  52. 
98  ET.  19.  187. 
"PSBA.  1915,  p.  88  f. 

100  Clay,   Miscellaneous   Inscriptions   in   the   Yale   Bab.    Collection,   Ne\V 
Haven,  1915,  p.  16. 

101  Winckler,  Ex  Orients  Lux,  2.  109. 

102  Mercer,   The   Oath  in   the  Sumerian   Inscriptions,   JAOS.    33.   33-50 ; 
Mercer,  The  Oath  in  the  Babylonian  Inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Ham- 
murabi Dynasty,  AJSL.  29. 

103  Jastrow,  The  Civilisation  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Philadelphia,  1915, 
p.  478. 

104  For  example,  Barnett,  Antiquities  of  India;   Sykes,  History  of  Persia; 
E6heim,  in  Man,  1915,  no.  13;    Grimme,  Mohammed;   Iverach,   '  Caesarism, ' 
in  Hastings 's  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 

105  See  esp.  Kugler,  SternTcunde  u.  Sterndienst,  2.  I.  144  ff. 
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to  have  some  weight.106  But  an  impartial  examination  of  this 
material  shows  that  so  far,  at  least,  W3  are  unable  to  acquiesce 
in  their  opinion. 

Let  us  now  review  and  summarize  what  the  Babylonian  sources 
have  taught  us.  While  savages  appear  to  put  no  limit  to  the 
possible  power  of  man,  reverencing  him,  and  honoring  him,  the 
reverence  and  honor  are  due  to  fear  of  the  mysterious  and  do 
not  in  themselves  reach  the  height  of  what  we  call  worship, 
though  they  may  go  far  towards  preparing  the  way  for  it.  The 
most  that  we  can  certainly  say  of  'emperor '-worship  of  Baby- 
lonian kings  during  their  lifetime  is  that  they  were  honored  by 
being  called  dmgir  or  ilu,  which  may  mean  nothing  moie  than 
'lord'  or  'king';  and  they  were  honorifically  recognized  by 
memorials  and  other  signs  of  regard,  even  as  Nebuchadrezzar 
honored  Daniel  by  bowing  to  him  and  presenting  him  with  offer- 
ings usually  offered  only  to  a  god.  It  would  be  easier  to  believe 
in  the  worship  of  ancient  Babylonian  kings  after  their  death, 
since  the  worship  of  the  dead  seems  to  have  been  rather  common 
among  Semitic  peoples,107  and  is  quite  a  natural  procedure. 
Josephus  says  in  his  Antiquities,  9.  4.  6,  that  Ben-Hadad  and 
Hazael  were  known  in  his  time  as  gods  by  reason  of  their  bene- 
factions. Already  in  the  lifetime  of  Dungi  a  town  was  called 
d-Dun-gi-d-Babbarki,™s  and  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude  that 
such  a  compliment  would  be  increased  after  his  lifetime,  and 
that  a  quasi-divine  power  would  be  ascribed  to  such  a  king,  and 
that  eveji  prayers  might  be  addressed  to  him.109  But  such  would 
not  necessarily  be  deification.  There  is,  however,  an  interest- 
ing text  which  contains  an  explanatory  list  of  gods  drawn  up 
for  Asur-bani-pal's  library  at  Nineveh.110  The  name  Bur-Sin 
is  given  as  that  of  an  attendant  deity  in  the  service  of  the 
moon-god.  If  this  name  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient 

106  See,  however,  Toy  in  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Eeligion,  p. 
140-147  where  he  says  that  Frazer's  collection  in  this  respect  is  not  reliable 
(Golden  Bough,2  1.  139  ff.)-     Toy  is  also  of  the  opinion  that    'as  far  as 
the  known  evidence  goes,  the  king  (of  Babylonia)  seems  never  to  have  been 
approached  with  divine  worship'  (p.  143). 

107  Compare  Eze.  43.  7-9.  and  Wisdom  14.  16-20. 

108  SAK.  196,  d. 

109  Jastrow,  Eeligion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Boston,  1898,  p.  605. 

110  CT.  25.  pi.  7  (cf.  King,  op.  cit.  p.  299). 
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Babylonian  king  (1650  years  before),  we  would  apparently  have 
a  real  deification.  But  the  god  and  the  king,  although  hav- 
ing the  same  name,  may  not  be  identical,  for  the  text  is  too 
brief  to  allow  of  certainty.  However,  the  name  of  the  ancient 
king,  with  time,  may  have  become  famous  and  hence  may  have 
been  attached  to  a  minor  deity  in  the  time  of  Asur-bani-pal  as 
a  convenient  name.  Or  there  may  have  been  a  conscious  attempt 
to  honor  the  ancient  king  by  paying  him  divine  respect,  and 
making  him  a  god.  But  this  would  be  'emperor '-worship  in 
Assyria  and  not  in  Babylonia;  and  would,  moreover,  be  merely 
an  isolated  example  in  Assyria.  (Asur-bani-pal  himself  was  con- 
sidered a  god  in  Asia  Minor  and  Cilicia  long  after  his  death. 
Streck,  op.  cit.  p.  763.) 

The  tablet  at  Mosul  discussed  by  Scheil  in  ZA.  12.  265-266, 
which  contains  the  name  d-Bur-d-Sin-mul-amar-ud,  does  not  prove 
an  astral  cult  for  Bur-Sin,  for  the  name,  like  d-Dungi-Uru,  is  a 
compound  of  the  royal  name  and  a  divine  name,  and  merely  iden- 
tifies Bur-Sin  with  the  planet  or  constellation  of  Marduk  (mul- 
Marduk)  in  an  honorific  way.111  Besides  Bur-Sin,  there  is  not 
one  instance  of  a  Babylonian  king  who  can  be  considered  as 
having  been  certainly  deified  even  after  his  death.  And  the 
deification  of  Bur-Sin  itself  may  have  been  merely  formal,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  that  a  regular  cult  with  followers  existed. 
What  recognition  was  accorded  to  early  Babylonian  kings  after 
their  death  can  be  considered  either  honorific  or  political,  even 
as  the  imperial  cult  in  Rome  was  mostly  political.112 

Moreover,  Babylonians  were  always  conscious  of  the  humanity 
of  their  rulers,  and  though  the  distance  between  a  god  and 
a  man  was  not  great,  yet  they  never  seem  to  have  mistaken  one 
for  the  other.  Such  kings  as  Gimil-Sin  were  always  referred 
to  as  'king'  (lugal),  and  such  phrases  as  'the  mighty  man' 
were  used  consistently  of  those  very  kings  who  took  the  title 
dingir.113  These  kings  were  often  called  'priests,'114  and,  as 
Fowler115  remarks  about  Augustus,  the  office  of  a  king  as  priest 

111  See,  however,  Hommel,  Grundriss,  p.  115,  n.  3,  and  p.  121. 

112  Beurlier,  Le  cult  rendu  aux  empereurs  romains,  Paris,  1891 ;    cf.  Kug- 
ler,  op.  cit.  p.  144-149. 

us  E.g.  SAK.  190,  b,  d,  h. 

114  E.g.  Gimil-Sin,  Clay,  op.  cit.  p.  16. 

115  Eoman  Ideas  of  Deity,  p.  124. 
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or  chief  priest  'is  a  position  absolutely  incompatible  with  god- 
head.' Nor  did  Babylonian  deification  if  it  ever  existed,  affect 
in  any  way  the  cultus.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
place  in  the  regular  cultus  for  the  worship  of  such  deities,  nor 
can  there  be  found  any  expressions  of  worship  and  adoration 
such  as  are  found  in  Egyptian  texts. 

Early  Semitic  thought  represented  gods,  men,  animals,  and 
even  plants  as  forming  a  single  society;116  they  claimed  human 
descent  from  the  gods;  their  rulers  and  kings  believed  that 
their  wisdom  and  power  came  from  the  gods,  and  even  repre- 
sented themselves  as  sons  of  deities;  in  fact  any  Babylonian 
child  may  be  called  the  zer-ili  or  '  seed  of  god '  ;117  and  so  it 
was  not  strange  that  the  custom  arose  of  giving  the  ruler  or 
king  the  title  dingir  or  ilu.  Yet  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Baby- 
lonian rulers  and  kings  always  thought  that  they  were  quite 
distinct  from  the  gods,  especially  during  their  lifetime,  and 
most  likely  also  after  their  death,  though  the  Babylonians  did 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  a  favored  being  becoming  immortal 
after  death,118  but  this  Was  not  considered  the  lot  of  all  mankind 
nor  even  of  kings.  And  thus,  although  the  gods  and  men  were 
closely  related,  yet  they  were  never  confused  even  in  the  days 
of  those  ancient  kings  of  Akkad  and  Ur  who  used  the  title 
dingir  or  ilu  or  to  whose  name  these  titles  were  added  after 
their  death.  The  temples,  statues,  offerings,  festivals,  groves, 
priests,  and  pictures,  referred  to  in  connection  with  various  kings 
of  early  Babylonia,  do  not  prove  the  deification  of  these  kings, 
but  merely  show  the  esteem  in  which  they  or  their  memories 
were  held.  The  use  of  the  divine  determinative  in  the  case  of 
royal  names  may  be  explained,  in  many  cases,  as  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  divine  element  in  the  royal  name,  and  in  all  other 
cases  as  an  honorific  title.  Likewise  the  use  of  such  names  as 
d-Dungi-T}d-ni,  'Dungi  is  my  creator,'  or  d-Dungi-d-Babl}ar, 
1  Dungi  is  the  sun-god, '  after  the  death  of  the  king,  can  also  be 
easily  explained  as  honorific  names.  The  only  possible  exception 
to  all  this  is  the  case  of  Bur-Sin  who  may  have  been  considered 

118  Cf.  W.  E.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  passim. 

117  Cf.  Gen.  4.  1.     It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
ideogram    for   AMA,    which    means    primarily     'house   of    deity,'     has    a 
figurative  meaning   'womb'  (rimu),  and  hence  means  'mother'    (ummu). 

118  E.g.  Ut-napistim  and  his  wife. 
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a  god  in  the  time  of  Asur-bani-pal,  but  an  absolutely  final 
decision  cannot  be  rendered  even  in  this  instance.  In  any  case, 
it  would  not  apply  to  Babylonian  'emperor '-worship. 

Those  scholars  who  find  a  real  deification  of  the  kings  in 
ancient  Babylonia  have  tried  to  determine  the  source  of  the 
usage,  but  no  unanimitj^  of  opinion  has  been  attained.  Meyer,119 
Barton,120  and  King121  favor  a  Sumerian  origin,  and  Toy122  fol- 
lows them  in  holding  that  the  custom  is  not  a  native  Semitic  one, 
but  found  among  some  Asiatic  non-Semitic  peoples,  and  was 
probably  adopted  by  the  Semitic  Babylonians  from  the  non- 
Semitic  Asiatic  Sumerians.  He  holds  that  the  custom  ceased 
with  the  first  great  Semitic  dynasty  of  Babylon.  Thureau-Dan- 
gin  claims  Egypt  as  its  source,123  because  of  the  contact  between 
Egypt  and  Sargon  I  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  But  Lugalzaggisi 
in  still  earlier  days,  and  Asurbanipal  and  Nebuchadrezzar  II 
in  later  times,  also  came  into  close  contact  with  Egypt.  Badau124 
is  the  champion  of  a  Semitic  origin,  specially  Arabia,  and 
explains  the  supposed  presence  of  the  custom  among  the  Sumer- 
ians, such  as  Dungi,  etc.,  as  due  to  close  contact  with  the  Semitic 
Babylonians.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  Sumerian  strain  of 
the  dynasty  of  Ur  was  any  weaker  than  the  Semitic. 

The  explanations  of  the  origin  of  such  a  custom  have  been 
various.  It  has  been  contended  that  this  claim  to  deification 
made  by  Babylonian  kings  was  due  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
mighty  god  of  Nippur,  but  the  fact  that  Ur-Engur  seems  to  have 
been  as  closely  related  to  Nippur  as  his  successors  of  the  dynasty 
of  Ur,  would  disprove  this  contention.  The  title  'king  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world'  has  been  considered  the  source  of  the 
custom,  but  the  earliest  inscriptions  of  Sargon  I  have  the  divine 
determinative,  yet  contain  no  mention  of  the  title  'king  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  '125 

If  '  emperor '-worship  in  Babylonia  be  proved  when  more 
literature  is  at  hand,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  outside  of 

119  Geschichte  des  Altertums,  i,  §  402,  Berlin,  1902-1909. 

120  Barton,  Semitic  Origins,  pp.  168  ff.,  New  York,  1902. 

121  King,  op.  cit.,  passim. 

122  Toy,  op.  cit.:  §  342. 

123  ET.  19,  etc. 

124  EBH.  pp.  307  ff. 

mSAK.  162  ff.;  Cf.  King,  Chronicles  of  Early  Babylonian  Kings,  2. 
27  ff. 
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Babylonia  itself  either  among  the  Sumerians  or  among  the 
Semitic-Babylonians  to  look  for  such  an  idea.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  'emperor '-worship  out  of  the  early  Babylonian  doctrine 
of  the  close  relation  between  gods  and  men  would  be  a  logical 
one.  It  must,  however,  be  said  that  such  a  development  cannot 
as  yet,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  be  certainly  proved 
to  have  actually  taken  place. 


A  Manuscript  of  the  Mandfi'  al-Haiawan  in  the  Library  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan. — By  ABRAHAM  YOHANNAN,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

This  magnificent  codex  of  supreme  interest  and  importance, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  most  precious  of  Oriental  manuscripts, 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  thirtenth  century.  The  treatise  which 
it  contains,  entitled  Manafi'  al-Haiawan,1  was  written  in  Arabic 
by  Abu  Sa'id  'Ubaid-allah  bin  Bukhtishu'  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury and  later  translated  into  Persian  by  'Abd  al-Hadi  at  the 
direction  of  Ghazan  Khan  (see  below). 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 

The  work  deals  with  the  structure,  form,  and  habits  of  ani- 
mals, birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  and  with  the  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  the  various  parts  of  their  bodies.  It  also  explains 
the  composition  of  medicines,  their  therapeutic  use,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  parts  affected.  That  part  of  the  manuscript  which 
is  descriptive  of  animals  is  probably  an  abridged  form  of  the 
work  designated  as  Na'  t  al-Haiawan,  '  Description  of  the  Nature 
of  Animals, '  which  is  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Aristotle  was  accepted  without  question  by  medieval 
authorities  and  imitated  in  the  queer  Herbals  and  Bestiaries  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  That  part  of  the  text,  however,  that  deals 
with  the  medicinal  properties  of  animals,  to  which  the  name 
'Manafi'  al-Haiawan'  properly  applies,  is  the  work  of  Bukh- 
tishu'  himself. 

A  very  important  feature  of  this  work  is  the  series  of  pre- 
scriptions found  in  it ;  these  number  about  one  thousand.  Some 
of  them  are  attributed  to  Galen,  and  many  are  of  Persian  and 
Indian  origin.  Most  of  them  are  of  an  extraordinary  and  super- 
stitious character.  Notwithstanding  his  thoro  knowledge  of 
medicine,  the  eminent  physician  Bukhtishu'  could  not  free  him- 
self from  the  trammels  of  the  beliefs  that  were  cherished  by 
his  contemporaries.  He  occasionally  has  recourse  to  omens, 
portents,  spells,  divinations,  and  planetary  forecasts.  These 

1  Cf .  Brockelmann,  Geschichte  der  arabischen  Litteratur,  1.  236,  Weimar, 
1898. 
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have,  however,  some  value,  for  they  illustrate  the  folklore  of  his 
time  and  place,  and  preserve  many  popular  beliefs  and  legends 
about  birds,  animals,  reptiles,  insects,  etc.,  to  which  many  paral- 
lels are  found  in  the  medieval  Bestiaries. 

According  to  the  Koran  actual  medical  treatment,  as  well  as 
the  study  of  medicine,  was  simply  tolerated,  while  by  the  most 
devout  believers  it  was  regarded  an  infringement  upon  the  sphere 
of  Allah.  Even  from  the  able  physicians  of  the  rulers  miracu- 
lous cures  were  expected,  rather  than  regular  medical  treat- 
ment. And  whenever  the  physician  is  not  quite  sure  of  the 
treatment  he  prescribes,  he  exclaims,  '  God  knows  best. ' 

Cold,  heat,  dryness,  and  moisture  are  assumed  in  this  manu- 
script as  component  forces.  Heat  and  moisture  united  maintain 
health ;  heat  and  dryness  cause  acute  diseases ;  cold  and  dryness 
cause  mental  depression;  and  at  death  there  are  both  dryness 
and  coldness.  And  health  is  dependent  011  the  proper  propor- 
tion and  action  in  the  body  of  the  four  elements — earth,  water, 
air,  and  fire — and  the  four  cardinal  humors — blood,  phlegm, 
yellow  bile,  and  black  bile. 

The  prescriptions  in  the  manuscript  prove  that  the  physicians 
of  that  period  were  well  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  animals,  birds,  and  plants,  and  the  range  of  medicines 
employed  by  them  was  very  great. 

Many  of  the  ingredients  are  loathsome  according  to  modern 
ideas.2  On  folio  47a,  for  example,  is  found  the  following  pre- 
scription: 'The  size  of  a  filbertnut  of  the  earth  over  which 
a  dog  has  urinated,  taken  on  a  Wednesday,  and  tied  on  the 
body,  destroys  fever  and  eradicates  warts.  When  taken  by 
a  woman  after  menstruation,  .it  prevents  pregnancy.  His  dung 
is  applied  to  the  throat  for  diphtheria.  When  dried  and  blown 
into  the  throat,  it  removes  the  inflammation  called  quinsy.  When 
pounded  and  kneaded  in  the  juice  of  the  coriander,  it  is  applied 
to  a  painful  swelling.  If  it  is  burned  and  mixed  with  the  oil  of 
myrtle  and  bile,  it  restores  the  hair.  If  it  is  dried  in  the  sun 
and  applied  to  the  eye  in  a  tonic,  it  will  cure  the  white  speck. 


2  Objectionable  remedies  of  similar  nature  were  in  use  in  Europe  as  late 
as  the  17th  century.  Cf.,  for  example,  Nicholas  Culpeper,  Last  Legacy, 
London,  1668,  p.  95,  217 ;  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Martin  Luther,  London, 
1911,  p.  312.  See  also  Budge,  The  Syriac  Boole  of  Medicines,  London, 
1913,  p.  135-138. 
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It  is  taken  for  dysentery  and  old  sores  of  the  bowels,  after  it 
has  been  burned  and  powdered.' 

The  manuscript  treats  also  of  the  many  traits  of  animals  and 
birds,  and  of  hunting.  The  hunting  of  an  elephant,  for  instance, 
is  described  in  this  manner:  'A  pond  is  made  large  enough  for 
the  elephant  to  enter  and  remain  there.  A  passage  leading  to  it 
is  dug  on  an  incline.  The  elephant  walks  in  till  he  reaches  the 
water  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  stays  there  as  he  cannot 
turn  back.  Then  men  surround  the  elephant  and  beat  him.  At 
this  instant  the  man  who  intends  to  keep  him  comes  forward 
wearing  a  red  garment;  he  fights  the  men,  beats  and  disperses 
them.  This  the  elephant  sees.  Then  the  man  clothed  in  red 
fetches  hay  and  lays  it  on  the  side  of  the  passage  for  the  ele- 
phant to  eat.  He  caresses  him  and  goes  away.  The  men  come 
again  and  beat  the  elephant;  again  the  man  clothed  in  red 
comes  along,  striking  them  and  putting  them  to  flight.  Again 
he  gives  hay  to-  the  elephant  and  caresses  him.  This  is  repeated 
several  times,  until  the  time  comes  when,  while  the  man  in  red 
is  sleeping  by  the  side  of  the  pond,  the  men  who  strike  the 
elephant  appear.  He  then  arouses  the  man  with  his  trunk,  and 
they  know  that  the  elephant  has  been  conquered  and  made 
friendly  to  him.  They  now  open  the  way  to  the  pond,  and  the 
man  in  red  clothes  mounts  him  and  brings  him  out  to  keep.' 

THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  FAMILY 

Bukhtlshu'3  was  the  name  of  a  Nestorian  family  of  the  most 
distinguished  physicians  and  famous  translators  under  the  rule 
of  the  Khalifas  (750-1050  A.  D.). 

George  bin  Bukhtishu',  the  great-grandfather  of  the  author 
of  this  work,  was  the  director  of  the  famous  medical  college  at 
Gundishapur,  which  had  kept  up  its  medical  traditions  till  the 
time  of  the  'Abbasid  Khalifas.  Gundishapur,  or  Beth  Lapat, 
was  situated  to  the  south  of  Hamadan,  in  the  Persian  province 
Khuzistaii.  In  772,  George  bin  Bukhtishu'  was  called  to  Bagh- 

8  Cf .  August  Hirsch,  Biographisches  LexiTcon  der  Jiervorragenden  Aerzte 
aller  Zeiten  und  Volker,  Leipzig,  1884,  2.  165;  John  Herman  Bass,  Out- 
lines of  the  History  of  Medicine,  tr.  Henderson,  p.  225,  226;  Wiistenfeld, 
Geschichte  der  arabischen  Aerzte,  p.  17,  no.  30;  Noldeke,  ' Geschichte  des 
Artach§Ir-i  Papakan, '  BB.  4.  49,  n.  4 ;  E.  G.  Browne,  JBAS.  1899,  p.  818. 
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dad  to  be  the  body-physician  of  Khalifah  al-Mansur.  He  had 
translated  several  Greek  works  into  Arabic. 

His  son,  the  grandfather  of  the  author,  was  private  physician 
of  the  Khalifah  Harun  ar-Rashld,  who  cured  him  once  of  a 
severe  attack  of  headache  by  bleeding. 

The  father  of  the  author  in  question,  Jabra'il,  or  Gabriel,  was 
also  private  physician  to  the  Khalifah  Harun  ar-Rashld,  who 
saved  his  life  in  an  apoplectic  attack.  He  was  a  successful 
physician,  but  like  many  other  Oriental  physicians,  his  success 
was  the  cause  of  his  misfortune.  He  died  in  828  A.  D. 

Of  the  later  descendants  of  this  family  were:  the  son  of 
Jabra'il  (died  870)  ;  Yahya,  or  John  (died  about  900)  ;  'Ubaid- 
allah  the  son  of  Jabra'il  (died  940)  ;  Jabra'il  the  son  of  'Ubaid- 
allah,  who  was  the  body-physician  to  Khalifah  '  Adud  ad-Daulah, 
a  teacher  of  the  medical  college  and  director  of  the  hospital  at 
Baghdad  (died  1006). 

Our  author,  Abu  Sa'Id  '  Ubaid-allah  bin  Jabra'il  bin  'Ubaid- 
allah  bin  Bukhtishu'  ,4  the  body-physician  of  the  Khalifah  al-Mut- 
taql,  lived  in  Maifarqat  and  died  some  time  after  450  A.  H.  =. 
1058  A.  D.  He  left,  among  other  works,  one  entitled  Kitab-i 
Tabayi'-i  al-Haiawan  wa  Khawasiha  wa  Manafi'-i  A'daiha 
'Book  of  the  Description  of  Animals  and  their  [Medicinal]  Prop- 
erties,' which  must  be  the  same  as  the  work  contained  in  this 
manuscript.  Ibn  Abu  'Usaibi'ah  (vol.  1,  p.  69,  148)  refers  to 
this  work  under  the  title  Kitab-i  Na'  t  al-Haiawan  al-Ghair  Nati- 
qah  wa  Ma  Flha  min  al-Manafi'.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Hajl 
Khalfah  under  the  title  Nu'ut  al-Haiawan.5 

The  following  incident  about  Bukhtishu'  is  mentioned  in  the 
Chahar  Maqala.  Once  the  son  of  the  Khalifah  was  attacked  with 
dysentery.  He  was  going  to  stool  fifty  or  sixty  times  a  day  and 
the  Khalifah,  being  greatly  attached  to  him,  asked  Bukhtishu' 
to  treat  him,  which  he  did  in  various  ways,  but  to  no  purpose, 
for  the  case  passed  beyond  his  power.  Bukhtishu'  was  ashamed 
before  the  Khalifah,  but  the  latter  said :  '  Be  not  ashamed ;  thou 
hast  done  thy  utmost,  but  God  Almighty  doth  not  wish  that  it 
should'  succeed.  Acquiesce  in  fate  as  we  have  acquiesced.' 


*  Of.  Wiistenfeld,  Geschichte  der  arabischen  Aerzte,  p.  17,  no.  165;  Nol- 
deke,  'Geschichte  des  Artaehsir-i  Papakan, '  BB.  4.  19,  n.  4. 

5  Hajl  Khalfah,  3.  121;  4.  125;  6.  362.  Cf.  Wiistenfeld,  Geschichte 
der  arabischen  Aerzte,  no.  35;  British  Museum  Suppl.,  778;  Paris  Cata- 
logue, no.  2782. 
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Bukhtishu' ,  seeing  the  Khalif ah  thus  hopeless,  replied :  '  One 
other  remedy  remains,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  one;  if  it  is  with- 
held, only  the  death  of  the  patient  is  to  be  expected,  but  if  it 
is  administered,  there  is  a  possibility  of  either  life  or  death; 
and  trusting  to  the  fortune  of  the  Prince  of  Believers,  I  will 
attempt  it,  and  perchance  God  Most  High  may  cause  it  to  suc- 
ceed.' So  Bukhtishu'  prepared  and  administered  a  purgative 
to  him,  which  increased  the  diarrhea  on  the  day  whereon  he 
took  it;  but  next  day  it  stopped.  When  the  physicians  asked 
him  of  the  secret  of  the  treatment,  he  said :  '  The  materies  morbi 
of  this  diarrhea  was  from  the  brain,  and  unless  it  was  dislodged 
from  the  brain  the  flux  would  not  cease.  My  medicine  was 
prepared  to  have  that  effect.' 

GHAZAN    KHAN,    THE    PATRON   OF   THE    TRANSLATOR 

Ghazan  Khan,  the  son  of  Argun  Khan,  was  the  seventh  and 
greatest  of  the  tlkhans.  He  ascended  the  Mongol  throne  in  1294. 
Ghazan  had  been  brought  up  as  a  Buddhist,  had  erected  several 
temples  in  Khurasan,  and  took  pleasure  in  the  company  of  the 
Buddhist  priests  who  had  come  into  Persia  during  the  Mongol 
rule  in  that  country.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  however,  he 
embraced  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  erected  several  mosques;  one 
of  these  was  the  beautiful  mosque  at  Tabriz,  which  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

His  conversion  to  Islam  was  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  solicitations 
of  some  Amirs.  The  Muhammadans,  seeing  him  to  be  naturally 
of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  persuaded  him  to  change  his  faith. 
The  considerations  that  urged  him  to  do  so  were  that  he  would 
deliver  the  Musulmans  from  the  grievous  yoke  of  the  pagan 
Mongols,  that  he  would  protect  the  faith  of  Islam  and  restore 
it  to  its  former  splendor,  and  that  the  Persians  would  thus 
espouse  his  cause  and  God  would  recognize  him  as  the  savior  of 
Islam  and  give  him  victory.  After  hesitating  a  little,  Ghazan 
made  a  public  profession  of  the  faith,  and  his  people  followed  his 
example.  His  conversion  certainly  won  over  to  his  side  the 
hearts  of  the  Persians.6 

Ghazan  had  intercourse  with  several  European  princes.  He 
sent  an  envoy  to  Pope  Boniface  VII,  and  to  King  Edward  I, 


"See  C.   d'Ohsson,  Histoire   des  Mongols,   4.    128,  132,   148,   354,   365; 
Arnold,  Preaching  of  Islam,  p.  195,  196. 
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promising  his  aid  if  he  would  send  a  crusade.  King  Edward 
replied  in  1303,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  letter  and 
regretting  that  he  could  not  undertake  another  crusade.  The 
letter  was  sent  by  the  Ambassador  Geoffrey  de  Langley.7 

Ghazan  cultivated  literature ;  he  caused  the  writing  of  a  His- 
tory of  the  Mongols.  He  abolished  the  lunar  year  of  Hijrah, 
and  introduced  a  solar  year.8  The  introduction  to  the  Manafi' 
al-Haiawan  informs  us  that  he  was  a  patron  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, and  that  he  collected  scientific  books  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  original  design  of  Ghazan  Khan,  according  to  'Abd 
al-Hadi,  the  translator,  was  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  art,  science,  and  civilization  in  general.  When  he  saw 
that  literature  was  becoming  scarce  and  the  manuscripts  worn 
away,  he  set  himself  to  collecting  and  rewriting  them  and  trans- 
lating certain  works  into  the  vernacular  of  his  time — Persian. 

Ghazan  died  in  1303,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Muhammad  Khuda  Bandah. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT 

The  manuscript  is  dated  A.  H.  690  =  A.  D.  1291,  but  is 
remarkably  well  preserved.  It  is  written  in  a  handsome  style 
of  Naskhi  characters,  quite  large  in  size,  15  lines  to  a  page  in  one 
column,  with  marginal  rulings  of  red  ink.  The  writing  on  both 
sides  of  folio  82  is  of  a  later  date  and  rather  poor.  The  codex 
consists  of  86  folios.  The  pages  are  13%  in.  high  and  9%  in. 
wide ;  the  written  surface  measures  9y2  x  7%  in. 

The  titles  of  the  subjects  are  in  Naskhi  writing  in  red  ink, 
while  the  captions,  or  chapter-titles,  are  in  elegant  Kufic  script, 
and  a  few  alternating  with  Naskhi,  inscribed  in  the  ornate  panels. 

The  paper  is  of  remarkable  quality,  strong  in  texture  tho  of 
light  weight,  with  a  dull  finish,  slightly  resembling  parchment; 
it  still  retains  considerable  of  its  sheen,  and  shows  the  mellowing 
influence  of  age. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT 

I    (folio   lb-3a).     Preface   and   Introduction. — The   preface   is   introduced 
by  invocation  of  God  in  an  ornate  'unwan,  in  these  words:    'In  the 

7  See  Archaeological  Journal,  1851,  p.  50;    Markham,  History  of  Persia, 
p.  171-172;    Ayin-i  Akbari,  p.  344. 

8  Ayin-i  Akbari,  p.  344. 
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Name  of  God,  the  Compassionate  and  Bountiful.'  The  first  three  lines 
of  the  preface  are  written  in  gold.  It  starts  with  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  creation  of  man  was  much  higher  than  that  of  other 
creatures,  in  endowing  him  with  a  nobler  form  and  with  intellectual 
and  spiritual  capacity.  This  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  lack 
of  literature  at  the  time  and  of  the  efforts  of  Ghazan  Khan  to  revive 
the  desire  of  learning  among  the  people  by  collecting  and  copying  the 
worn-out  manuscripts  and  translating  them.  Among  the  collection 
was  found  this  valuable  treasure,  Manafi'  al-Haiawan.  Its  transla- 
tion from  Arabic  into  Persian  by  order  of  Ghazan  Khan  was  intrusted 
to  'Abd  al-Hadl  bin  Muhammad  bin  Mahmud  bin  Ibrahim  of  Maragha. 
He  confesses  his  unfitness  for  the  task,  but  hopes  that  his  generous 
master,  Ghazan  Khan,  will  not  reject  his  humble  service.  The  manu- 
script is  divided  into  four  general  parts:  1.  The  nature  and  medicinal 
properties  of  man.  2.  The  nature  and  medicinal  properties  of  ani- 
mals, domestic  and  wild.  3.  Birds  and  their  uses.  4.  Eeptiles  and 
insects  of  land  and  water,  and  their  uses.  Then  the  writer  proceeds 
to  show  that  all  the  characters  and  traits  of  animals  are  found  in  man, 
whether  good  or  bad. 

II  (folio  3b-9a).     Man. — The  processes  of  the  development  of  the  child 

under  the  rulership  of  the  stars,  during  pregnancy;  and  the  medicinal 
properties  of  man. 

III  (folio  9a-53b).     Animals. — Their  nature  and  medicinal  properties. 

IV  (folio  53b-71a).     Birds. — Their  nature,  habits,  and  medicinal  properties. 

V  (folio  71a-82a).    Eeptiles,  insects,  and  aquatic  animals,  and  their  uses. 

MEMORANDUM  AND  SEAL 

At  the  top  of  the  front  fly-leaf  there  is  an  incidental  jotting 
by  a  later  hand.  It  gives  the  title  of  the  manuscript  as  'The 
Wonders  of  Creation.' 

On  folios  la  and  83b  there  are  impressions  of  the  same  small 
oval  seal,  bearing  the  name  of  the  first  owner,  'Hasan  bin 
Mustafa,  Maulana.' 

ILLUMINATIONS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  end  of  the  Caliphate  at  the  fall  of  Baghdad  in  1285  A.  D. 
marked  the  death  of  Arabic  and  the  birth  of  genuine  Persian 
art.  The  Khalifas,  being  Sunnites,  abhorred  all  imagery.  The 
Mongolian  princes,  however,  who  now  became  the  rulers  of 
Persia,  being  under  Chinese  influence,  were  too  thoroly  accus- 
tomed to  their  rich  imagery  to  forsake  it.  Thus  with  the  advent 
of  Mongol  art  the  supremacy  of  the  graceful  line  was  once  more 
established  in  Persia. 

The  manuscript  is  introduced  by  a  large  ornamental  medallion 
in  the  center  of  the  first  page  (folio  la).  It  is  decorated  with 
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interlineation  of  gold  and  blue.  In  the  center  of  the  medallion 
is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  artist :  '  The  design  of  Shams  ad-Din 
ibn  Dia  ad-Din  of  Rushak. ' 

The  'unwan  at  the  opening  of  the  manuscript  has  a  back- 
ground of  blue  or  sapphire,  the  emblem  of  eternity.  The  tone 
of  the  blue  is  heightened  by  the  interwoven  gilded  traceries 
spread  over  it.  The  'unwan  contains  the  opening  verse  of  invo- 
cation and  doxology,  written  in  white  ink.  Such  unerring  alter- 
nation in  colors  and  so  harmonious  a  blending  require  mastery 
of  the  art. 

The  text  of  the  manuscript  is  handsomely  illustrated  by  ninety- 
four  miniatures.  Eighty-three  masterpieces  are  specimens  of  the 
finest  workmanship  of  the  Mongolian  school  and  seem  to  be  from 
the  brush  of  a  single  artist.  The  other  eleven  have  been  painted 
on  separate  paper  and  so  skilfully  inset  into  the  border  as  almost 
to  defy  detection.  These  eleven  represent  various  scenes  in  the 
Shah-namah  of  Firdausi  and  in  the  works  of  Nizaml,  and  have 
no  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  manuscript.  They  were 
set  in,  apparently,  merely  to  fill  up  the  spots  which  were  left 
blank  to  be  filled  later  with  some  sort  of  miniatures.  Every  one 
of  the  eighty-four  miniatures  is  so  perfect  that  it  seems  one  more 
touch  would  detract  from  its  charm. 

The  outlines  of  the  animals  are  drawn  with  scrupulous  exacti- 
tude. In  coloring  the  grayish  tone  is  pervading.  The  animals 
and  trees  are  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  the  earlier  period ;  the 
animals,  however,  are  not  drawn  in  an  altogether  realistic 
manner. 

Sixteen  of  the  miniatures  have  been  reproduced  by  F.  E. 
Martin  in  The  Miniature  Painting  and  Painters  of  Persia,  India 
and  Turkey,  London,  1912  (pi.  21-26).  They  are  found  in  this 
manuscript  on  the  following  folios :  2b,  3b,  5b,  10a,  12a,  17a,  22a, 
23a,  27%  25b,  35b,  48b,  50b,  55a,  58a,  81b.  The  miniatures  repre- 
senting scenes  from  the  Shah-namah  and  the  works  of  Nizaml, 
and  inset  in  this  manuscript,  are  found  on  folios  2b,  22b,  24b,  35a, 
46b,  57b,  71b,  77a,  77b,  83a,  83b. 

The  stories  connected  with  some  of  the  pictures  are  very  inter- 
esting, others  rather  amusing.  Their  main  details  are  as 
follows : — 

Fol.  2».  The  marvelous  figures  of  the  two  intertwined  elephants,  with 
emphasized  curves  and  the  original  and  graceful  design,  are  unique. 
The  supremacy  of  motifs,  with  such  an  artistic  touch,  reflects  the 
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creator  of  it.  He  expressed  his  conception  not  only  correctly,  but  in 
an  artistic  way. 

Fol.  2b.  The  king  and  his  son  seated  upon  the  pavilion  throne  beneath 
trees  overlooking  a  garden,  and  served  by  two  attendants.  They  are 
listening  to  women  musicians. 

Fol.  3b.  Adam  and  Eve,  or  man  and  woman,  crowned  with  halo,  and 
partly  clothed. 

Fol.  5b.  Cain  killing  Abel.  On  the  branch  of  the  tree  above  them  a  black 
bird  is  fighting  with  a  white  one. 

Fol.  23a.  The  young  of  the  bear  being  harassed  by  ants,  the  mother  car- 
ries them  in  her  arms  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  the  ants. 

Fol.  30a.  The  stupid  driver,  having  lost  his  way,  lets  the  asses  go  ahead, 
and  follows  them.  And,  in  order  to  stop  the  braying  of  one  of  them, 
he  has  tied  down  its  ear. 

Fol.  35a.  Bahrain  Gur  shows  his  skill  in  archery  by  transfixing  the 
gazelle's  hoof  to  its  ear:  his  mistress  Azadah  (elsewhere  called  Fit- 
nah,  'Mischief')  is  playing  on  the  harp  (illustrating  the  well-known 
episode,  told  by  Firdausi  as  well  as  by  Nizami,  on  'practice  makes 
perfect.'). 

Fol.  36a.  A  mountain  goat  leaps  down  from  a  height  of  a  hundred  spears 
and  lands  on  its  horns. 

Fol.  46a.  Bahrain  learns  a  lesson  about  his  unfaithful  vizir  from  the  action 
of  an  old  shepherd  who  punished  his  sheep-dog  that  was  unfaithful 
to  the  charge  of  the  flocks. 

Fol.  52a.  A  mouse,  lying  on  its  back,  holds  an  egg  with  its  feet;  another 
pulls  it  by  the  tail  to  their  hole. 

Fol.  53a.  A  woman  intoxicates  a  wild  animal  by  nursing  him.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  trap  him. 

Fol.  54*.  Representation  of  the  fabulous  bird,  Simurgh,  its  shape  and 
colors,  and  the  inaccessible  regions  in  which  it  dwells.  On  the  margin 
of  the  same  page  there  is  an  inscription  by  a  later  hand  which  reads: 
'  Thou  foolish  son  of  the  burned  father,  if  nobody  has  seen  the  Simurgh 
then  how  didst  thou  portray  it?' 

Fol.  57b.  Anushirwan  the  Just  (King  Khusrau  I)  and  his  vizir  were 
convinced  that  their  oppressive  administration  was  ruining  the  country 
when  they  overheard  one  owl  promising  a  large  number  of  ruined  cities, 
as  dowry,  to  another. 

Fol.  77a.  Khusrau  and  Shlrm  playing  polo — he  on  his  famous  steed 
Shabdiz,  'Black  as  Night,'  she  on  her  palfrey  'Rose-roan. '  'He 
chases  his  beloved  like  a  polo  ball. '  The  third  person  is  a  guest. 

Fol.  83a.  Khusrau  and  his  consort  Shirin,  seated  on  the  throne,  are  enjoy- 
ing the  music  and  dance  (illustrating  Nizami 's  passage  on  that 
romance). 

Fol.  83b.  King  Solomon  seated  upon  his  throne,  which  is  upheld  by  divs 
or  demons,  with  animals  and  birds  like  servants  awaiting  his  orders. 


Burkhan. — By  BERTHOLD  LAUFEE,  Curator  at  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  111. 

As  is  well  known,  the  word  'Burkhan'  serves  in  the  Buddhist 
literature  of  the  Mongols  for  the  designation  of  the  Buddha. 
It  has  likewise  been  traced  in  Buddhist  texts  of  the  Uigur  lan- 
guage,1 and  in  Manichaean  literature  is  the  name  given  to  the 
incarnate  messengers  of  the  God  of  Light  to  man.2  The  ety- 
mology proposed  in  1866  by  A.  Schiefner3  to  the  effect  that  the 
Turkish  form  Purkan,  as  noted  by  Radloff,  has  been  derived 
from  Mongol  Burkhan,  and  in  its  origin  seems  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Indian  Brahman,  may  now  be  dismissed  without  discus- 
sion. A  more  tempting  explanation  has  been  advanced  by  Baron 
A.  von  Stael-Holstein,4  who  believes  himself  to  be  justified  in 
tracing  Uigur  purkhan  (read  burkhan)  to  Chinese  f^  *pur  (read 
*bur)  -\-  Turkish  khan.  At  first  sight  this  hypothesis  would 
seem  convincing  to  the  uninitiated,  nevertheless  it  is  fallacious 
and  indefensible.  As  will  be  shown,  the  term  burkhan  does  not 
represent  a  transcription,  but  is  an  ancient  and  indigenous  word 
of  the  Altaic  languages.  The  proposition  of  Baron  von  Stael- 
Holstein  is  by  no  means  novel,  but  has  been  forestalled  by 
his  countryman -P.  Schmidt,5  who  has  already  given  in  substance 
the  same  etymology  for  the  'mysterious'  Mongol  word  Bur- 
khan. '  A  similar  root  does  not  exist  in  the  allied  languages, '  he 
remarks,  'and  since  the  present  notion  conveyed  by  it  is  not 
of  Mongol  origin,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  loan-word. 
This  being  the  case,  it  must  be  derived  either  from  Chinese  or 
Tibetan.  As  regards  the  period  when  the  loan  took  place, 
Buddha  may  have  been  known  in  Mongolia  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism.  In  literary  documents  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  it  back  to  Marco  Polo.6  The  Tibetan  name  of  Buddha  is 

1 F.  W.  K.  Miiller,  Uigurica  2,  p.  77. 

2  Chavannes  and  Pelliot,  Traite  manicheen  retrouve  en  Chine,  p.  76 ; 
F.  Legge,  Forerunners  and  Rivals  of  Christianity,  2,  p.  336. 

8  In  the  introduction  to  W.  Badloff's  Probcn  der  VolTcslitteratur  der 
turlcisclien  Stamme,  2,  p.  xi. 

4  In  Eadloff's  Tisastvustik,  p.  142  (Sibl.  Buddhica  12,  1910). 

8 'Der  Lautwandel  im  Mandschu  und  Mongolischen, '  J.  PeTclng  Or.  Soc. 
4.  63. 

6  Polo 's  spelling  is  borcan  or  borcam. 
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said  to  resemble  neither  the  Indian  nor  the  Mongol  one.  We  do 
not  either  get  much  farther  with  the  present  Chinese  $fo  Fo. 
We  may  therefore  presuppose  as  the  root  of  Burkhan  either  the 
syllable  bud  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  name,  or  the  Old- 
Chinese  *Fut.  The  latter  hypothesis  seems  to  be  the  more  prob- 
able one.  The  Mongol  syllable  bur  contradicts  neither  of  these 
suppositions.  The  second  syllable  khan  is  here  either  a  suffix 
(cf.  Manchu  Fucich'i  [Buddha],  from  *Futich'i~) ,  or  even  the 
well-known  word  khan  (Chan),  accordingly  Buddha  Chan  ~ 
Bud  (Fut)  chan  =  Burchan.' 

A  serious  objection  must  be  raised  to  this  dissection  of  the 
word.  There  is  no  analogy  to  such  a  hybrid  combination  of  a 
Chinese  and  Turkish  element;  and  if  the  second  component 
khan  really  were  this  alleged  Turkish  word,  why  do  we  never 
meet  the  fuller  form  Bur-khagan?  In  order  to  anticipate  this 
objection,  Baron  von  Stael-Holstein  assures  us  that  according  to 
an  oral  communication  of  Radloff  the  word  khan  is  frequently 
attached  to  Turkish  names  of  gods  and  idols  but  hastens  to  add 
that  he  knows  of  no  examples  for  this  phenomenon  in  Turkish- 
Buddhistic  documents.  For  phonetic  reasons  the  conception  of 
the  ending  -khan  in  burkhan  as  the  word  for  'king,  sovereign' 
is  out  of  the  question.  As  is  well  known,  the  vowel  of  khan, 
being  contracted  from  khagan,  is  long,  whereas  the  a  in  bur- 
khan is  short.  This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  writing  of  Kal- 
muk  in  which  the  long  vowels  are  marked  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  dash:  while  burkhan  (plural  burkhat)  is  written  in  Kal- 
muk  with  a  short  a,  the  word  khan  (plural  khdt)  is  expressly 
fixed  with  a  long  a.7  In  the  Tungusian,  Mongol,  and  Turkish 
languages  we  find  a  suffix  -khan,  -kan,  -gem,  with  such  vowel 
changes  as  are  conditioned  by  the  laws  of  vowel-harmony,  usually 
having  the  meaning  of  a  diminutive.8  Whether  this  suffix  may 
be  recognized  in  burkhan  cannot  be  decided.  Further,  we  are 
entitled  to  raise  the  question,  what  authority  could  have  induced 
the  Uigur  to  style  Buddha  (either  the  one  Buddha  or  any  other 
Buddhas)  a  king  or  sovereign  ?  Every  one  knows  that  Buddha 
never  was  a  king,  and  is  not  so  designated  in  any  passage  of 
Sanskrit  or  Chinese  literature  of  Buddhism9 ;  he  was,  however, 

7  See  A.  Popov,  Grammar  of  the  Kalmuk  Language  (in  Russian),  §  62,  66. 

8  See   particularly   W.    Schott,   Altaische   Studien  I    (Abh.   Berl.   ATcad. 
1860),  p.  591-594;    IV  (ibid.  1870),  p.  275  et  seq. 

9  The  epithet  dharmardja  ('king  of  the  law'),  in  Mongol  nom-un  Tchagan, 
is  of  course  a  seeming  exception  only,  being  a  metaphorical  expression. 
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the  son  of  a  king,  and  is  therefore  styled  the  'crown-prince' 
(kumdrardja,  rdjaputra).  The  insinuation  that  the  Uigur 
should  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  gross  violation  of  sacred  tra- 
dition, as  would  crop  out  of  this  fantastic  dismemberment  bur- 
khan,  is  an  absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  it.  That  the  element 
khan  bears  no  relation  to  the  word  for  'king'  becomes  clear  also 
from  the  compound  purkan  kdn  ('the  king  purkan')  noted  by 
Radloff10  with  the  meaning  '  a  spirit  worshiped  by  the  shamans. ' 
Among  the  Turkmen  of  Khiwa,  according  to  Radloff,  the  word 
porkhan  even  designates  the  shaman.11  In  fact,  burkhan  is  a 
term  peculiar  to  the  ancient  shamanism  of  Siberia,  and  was 
diffused  there  over  an  extensive  area  long  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Buddhism. 

Among  the  Tungusians  of  Nercinsk,  M.  A.  Castren12  noted  a 
word  burkan  with  the  significance  'God,'  and  derived  it  from 
Buryat  burkhan.  The  same  word  he  recorded  also  among  the 
Karagas  in  the  Altai,  who  speak  a  Turkish  dialect,  and  there 
also  concluded  that  it  was  adopted  by  them  from  the  Buryat.13 
True  it  is  that  the  two  Tungusian  dialects  studied  by  Castren, 
as  emphasized  by  Schiefner  in  the  introduction  to  his  work,  have 
been  strongly  affected  by  Buryat  influence  both  lexical  and 
grammatical ;  but  the  word  burkan  can  prove  nothing  along  this 
line,  as  it -occurs  also  in  other  Tungusian  languages,  particularly 
in  that  of  the  Gold  on  the  lower  Amur.  As  I  spent  a  whole 
summer  among  this  people,  particularly  studying  its  religious 
concepts,  the  word  burkhan,  as  used  by  the  Gold,  is  deeply 
stamped  on  my  mind,  for  my  conversations  with  them  turned 
on  this  subject  frequently,  and  I  had  a  large  collection  of  bur- 
khans  made  for  me.  The  best  study  of  this  subject  thus  far  is 
contained  in  the  book  of  P.  P.  Shimkevic,14  where  we  read  as 
follows  (p.  38)  :  'With  their  notions  concerning  the  life  beyond 

10  Worterbuch,  4,  col.  1368. 

11  As  regards  this  double  significance,  compare  the  observation  of  Hubert 
and  Mauss    (L'Annee  sociologique,  7.  87):     'L  'esprit  que  possede  le  sor- 
cier,  ou  qui  possede  le  sorcier,  se  confond  avec  son  ame  et  sa  force  magique: 
sorcier  et  esprit  portent  souvent  le  meme  nom. ' 

12  Grundsuge  einer  tungusischen  Sprachlehre,  p.  95. 

"  M.  A.  Castren,  Koibalische  und  Tcaragassische  Sprachlehre,  p.  xiii,  144. 

"'Materials  for  the  Study  of  Shamanism  among  the  Gold  (Materialy 
dla  izucheniya  samanstva  u  Goldov),'  in  the  ZapisTci  of  the  Amur  Section 
of  the  Imp.  Russian  Geogr.  Soc.  2.  1  (Chabarovsk,  1896).  L.  Sternberg 
will  deal  with  the  same  subject  in  the  Publications  of  the  Jesup  Expedition. 
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and  the  existence  of  various  spirits  bringing  to  man  luck  or 
calamity  the  Gold  combine  a  great  number  of  most  diverse  gods 
(burkhan)  personifying  a  certain  spirit.  Whatever  work  a 
Gold  may  commence,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  resort  to  the 
burkhan  for  help.  The  shaman  appears  as  the  mediator  between 
him  and  the  spirit,  and  has  supernatural  power  to  communicate 
with  the  spirits.  According  to  the  circumstances,  the  shaman 
orders  the  people  to  make  such  and  such  a  burkhan  and  to  appeal 
to  him  in  accordance  with  established  precepts,  but  occasionally 
when  the  burkhan  thus  made  does  not  bring  the  expected  advan- 
tage, he  is  destroyed  by  the  shaman  or  exchanged  for  another 
burkhan.  For  every  kind  of  disease,  on  every  special  occasion 
of  life,  the  burkhans  are  invariably  made  after  the  direction  of 
the  shaman  in  a  strictly  prescribed  order.  They  consist  of  repre- 
sentations of  men,  animals,  birds,  fish,  and  reptiles;  sometimes 
also  amulets  are  made  in  the  shape  of  joints,  palms,  soles,  heart, 
etc.  As  to  material,  they  are  made  of  wood,  metal,  fish-skin, 
paper,  cloth,  grass,  or  clods  from  marshes.  Burkhans  are  deline- 
ated on  wood,  cloth,  or  paper,  or  are  carved  from  wood,  cast 
from  tin  or  silver,  and  skilfully  forged  from  iron.'  The  author 
then  proceeds  to  give  a  classification  and  detailed  description  of 
the  burkhans  (p.  39-60),  and  in  the  following  chapter  records 
some  legends  concerned  with  them,  many  of  which  are  figured 
on  the  plates  attached  to  the  volume.  Every  one  will  recognize 
that  this  sort  of  burkhan  has  not  a  flavor  of  Buddhism,  but  is 
a  genuine  and  original  shamanistic  element.  In  fact,  I  did  not 
discover  among  the  Gold  any  trace  of  Buddhism,  which  has 
never  reached  the  Amur.  The  word  burkhan  is  foreign  to  the 
Manchu  language.  Buddha  is  called  in  Manchu  Fucihi,  Fu- 
being  a  transcription  of  the  corresponding  Chinese  designation 
of  Buddha,  the  second  element  -cihi  being  as  yet  unexplained. 

The  word  burkhan  may  be  traced  also  in  ancient  Chinese  rec- 
ords; at  least,  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Japanese  scholar 
K.  Shiratori.15  In  discussing  the  name  of  the  mountain  T'u-t'ai 
^  •&  in  the  country  of  the  Mo-ho  or  Wu-ki,  Shiratori  states 
that  this  mountain  is  also  styled  Pu-hien  f^- 1^  (anciently  But- 
kan).  He  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Shan  hai  king  (Ta  huang 
pei  king  ^  Jfc  Jfc  $jg)  to  the  effect  that  'in  the  desert  there  is 


a  Uber  die  Sprache  des  Hiung-nu  Stammes  und  der  Tung-hu  Stdmme, 
p.  60  (Tokyo,  1900). 

26    JAOS    36 
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a  mountain  Pu-hien,  where  there  is  also  a  country  styled  Su-shen 
^Hfjjs';  and  further  to  Tsin  shu  (Ch.  97,  p.  2b),  where  it  is 
said :  '  The  Su-shen  tribe  is  also  called  Yi-lou,  and  its  habitat 
is  north  of  Mount  Pu-hien.'  Shiratori  adds:  'In  Mongol  God 
is  styled  tdgri  or  burkhan.  Pu-hien  is  assumed  to  be  a  transcrip- 
tion of  the  word  burkhan.'  From  a  phonetic  viewpoint  this 
identification  is  possible,  and  it  is  equally  possible  that  the  said 
mountain  was  personified  as  a  deity  and  worshiped  under  the 
title  Burkhan.  As  is  known,  mountains  and  rivers  were  (and 
partially  still  are)  the  object  of  worship  among  all  Tungusian, 
Mongol,  and  Turkish  tribes  (as  well  as  in  ancient  China).  One 
of  the  sacred  mountains  revered  by  the  Mongols  is  the  Burkhan- 
khaldun  in  northern  Mongolia,  on  which  Tchinggis  Khan  is 
said  to  have  been  interred.16  A  Mongol  book,  dealing  with  sac- 
rifices to  the  deity  of  fire,  and  according  to  the  well-founded  testi- 
mony of  Banzarov,  devoid  of  any  Buddhistic  influence,  begins 
thus:  'Mother  Ut,  mistress  of  the  fire,  created  from  the  elm- 
tree,  growing  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  Khangai-khan 
and  Burkhatu-khan ! '1T  These  mountains  are  entitled  'sov- 
ereigns' (khan),  and  burkhatu  is  apparently  a  derivation  from 
burkhan  by  means  of  the  possessive  suffix  -t-u,  meaning  as  much 
as  'having  a  deity'  or  'deified.'  Potanin18  mentions  a  pass 
under  the  name  Burkhan-boksin-daban,  and  argues  that  this 
name  presumably  designated  a  pre-Buddhistic  Mongol  deity, 
while  at  present  it  is  referred  to  Buddha. 

In  the  same  manner  as  among  the  Gold,  so  also  among  the 
Mongol,  burkhan  is  a  fixed  term  of  their  ancient  shamanistic 
religion  which  still  flourishes  among  the  Buryat.  Generally 
speaking,  burkhan  is  a  synonym  of  tengeri  (or  tengerin)  or 
zayan,  the  chief  deities  of  the  Buryat,  to  the  number  of  ninety- 
nine,  each  known  under  his  proper  name.19  A  special  group 

JflDordji  Banzarov,  The  Black  Faith  (in  Eussian),  p.  21;  I.  J.  Schmidt, 
Sanang  Setsen,  p.  57,  59;  H.  Yule,  Marco  Polo,  1.  247;  G.  N.  Potanin, 
Tanguto-Tibetan  Borderland  (in  Eussian),  2.  303. 

17  Banzarov,  op.  tit.  p.  25. 

18  Op.  cit.  2.  337. 

19  M.  N.  Khangalov,    '  New  Materials  Eelating  to  the  Shamanism  among 
the  Buryat,'   p.  1,  in  Zapiski  East-Sib.  Section  of  the  Eussian  Geogr.  Soc. 
vol.  2,  no.  1,  Irkutsk,  1890.     Burkun  and  burTchan  are  dialectic  variations 
of  the  word  in  Buryat  (M.  A.  Castren,  Burjdtische  Sprachlehre,  p.  171) ; 
burlchyn  also  occurs. 
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among  these  is  formed  by  the  satini  burkhat  (burkha-t  being 
the  plural  of  burkhan),  who  belong  to  the  western,  white  gods, 
especially  worshiped  by  the  Buryat  of  Kudinsk.20  Likewise  in 
the  tales  and  traditions  of  the  Buryat  the  term  burkhan  is 
referred  to  their  own  gods.21  In  several  'Mongol  dialects  the 
Dipper  is  styled  Dolon  burkhyn,  in  Kalmuk  Dolon  burkhut.22 
Among  the  Turkish  tribes  of  the  Altai,  as  previously  stated, 
purkan  kdn  denotes  a  spirit  worshiped  by  the  shamans;  and 
among  the  Turkmen  of  Khiwa  the  word  (in  the  form  porkhan) 
designates  the  shaman  himself. 

Burkhan  in  Mongol  by  no  means  conveys  exclusively  the 
limited  notion  of  Buddha,  but,  first  of  all,  signifies  'deity,  god, 
gods,'  and  secondly  'representation  or  image  of  a  god.'  This 
general  significance  neither  inheres  in  the  term  Buddha  nor  in 
Chinese  Fo;  neither  do  the  latter  signify  'image  of  Buddha'; 
only  Mongol  burkhan  has  this  force,  because  originally  it  con- 
veyed the  meaning  of  a  shamanistic  image.  From  what  has  been 
observed  on  the  use  of  the  word  burkhan  in  the  shamanistic  or 
pre-Buddhistic  religions  of  the  Tungusians,  Mongols,  and  Turks, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  word  well  existed  there  before  the  arrival 
of  Buddhism,  fixed  in  its  form  and  meaning,  and  was  but  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  name  of  Buddha.  This  being  the 
case,  it  cannot  represent  a  transcription,  and  the  theories  of 
P.  Schmidt  and  Baron  von  Stael-Holstein  should  be  discarded. 
A  single  concession  may  be  made,  and  this  is  that  the  indigenous 
word  burkhan  for  the  designation  of  Buddha  may  have  been 
chosen  as  a  more  or  less  conscious  adaptation  in  sound  to  the 
latter. 


20  Khangalov,  op.  tit.  p.  30. 

21  See  for  instance  the  collection  of  Tales  of  the  Buryat  edited  by  D.  G. 
Gomboyev,  p.  24,  63,  69   (1.  c.,  vol.  1,  no.  2,  1890) ;    A.  D.  Kudnev,  The 
Klwri-Buryat  Dialect  (in  Eussian),  pt.  3,  p.  039. 

22  Potanin,  Tanguto-Tibetan  Borderland,  2.  318,  319. 


The  Tagalog  Verb. — By  FRANK  R.  BLAKE,  Associate  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

BOOTS  AND  PARTICLES 

The  words1  of  the  Tagalog  language,  as  of  the  other  languages 
of  the  Philippine  group,  are  in  the  last  analysis  made  up  of  two 
distinct  kinds  of  material,  namely  roots  and  particles. 

Roots  are  regularly  dissyllabic,  and  form  either  in  their 
unchanged  form  or  with  additions,  in  the  first  instance  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  also  secondarily  other  parts  of  speech,  e.  g.  kdin  'to 
eat';  bdhay  'house';  para  'likeness,  like.' 

Particles  are  regularly  monosyllabic,  or  extensions  or  com- 
binations of  monosyllabic  elements,  and  are  used  either  to 
form  pronouns  or  adverbs,  or  in  the  various  processes  of  the 
derivation  of  a  root,  e.  g.  ko  'mine';  na  'now';  urn,  (um-inum 
'to  drink') — verbal  particle;  toga  'inhabitant  of  (taga-may- 
nila) — nominal  particle  (probably  an  extension  of  tag}  ;  ka-pag 
'as  soon  as' — verbal  particle. 

The  Tagalog  verb  is  regularly  formed  by  combining  certain 
particles  with  the  root,  the  use  of  the  simple  root  as  verb  being 
comparatively  rare  except  in  colloquial  speech.  These  particles, 
however,  besides  making  roots  into  verbs,  usually  indicate  at  the 
same  time  the  kind  or  manner  of  the  verbal  action,  e.  g.  g-um- 
aling  (<galing)  'become  good';  mag-lard  «laro}  'play'; 
maka-tdkot  (<tdkot)  'cause  to  fear';  ma-tuwa  «tuwa)  'be 
joyful';  pa-tolong2  (<.tolong)  'ask  for  help.' 

These  particles  may  be  grouped  into  a  number  of  classes : — 

a)  those  which  form  what  may  be  called  the  active  stem,  e.  g.  g-um-aling, 
mag-lard,  etc. 

1  The  accent  marks  on  Tagalog  words  are. employed  with  the  following 
meanings:    acute  denotes  place  of  stress,  grave  on  a  final  syllable  denotes 
that  the  vowel  is  followed  by  the  glottal  catch,  circumflex  on  a  final  syllable 
denotes  final  stress  and  final  glottal  catch. 

2  The  combination  ng  is  pronounced  like  the  guttural  nasal  ng  in  sing. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  when  it  stands  between  two  vowels,  i.  e.  at 
the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  the  usual  spelling  is  with  a  tilde  over  the  g. 
This  tilde  has  been   omitted  thruout  in   this  article.     The  sound   of   ng 
in  finger,  i.  e.  guttural  nassjl  -f-  g,  which  is  usually  written  ng  without 
tilde,  will  be  written  ngg  to  avoid  confusion. 
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6)  those  which  form  what  may  be  called  the  passive  stem,  e.  g.  pag-lard, 
Tca-takot,  etc. 

c)  those  which  make  passive  verbs  from  roots  and  passive  stems,  e.  g. 
s-in-ulat,  in-dral,  suldt-in,  i-pag-laro,  paglar6-an,  i-Tcatdkot,  etc. 

d)  those  which  indicate  some  modification  of  the  verbal  idea,  but  lie  out- 
side of  the  regular  tense-formation  of  the  verb,  e.  g.  Tca-raratmg    'to  have 
jiist  arrived';    Tcapag-alis  'as  soon  as  (he)  went';    pagTca-tapus  'having  fin- 
ished';   pinaka-magulang   'supplying  the  place  of  a  parent.' 

e)  those  which,  tho  indicating  a  kind  of  action  like  the  other  particles,  are 
employed  only  in  connection  with  those  of  the  first  three  classes,  e.  g. 
ma-nga-g-tdngis     'weep     (of    many)'     from    mag-tdngis     'weep';     mag- 
tol6ng-an  'help  one  another'   from  mag-t6long  'help.' 

The  particles  of  the  first  three  classes,  with  various  modifica- 
tions to  express  mode  and  tense,  are  employed  by  the  language  to 
make  up  its  regular  verbal  formation,  and  will  be  spoken  of 
collectively  as  Verbalizing  particles,  or  separately  as  Active, 
Special  Passive,  and  Essential  Passive,  particles  respectively. 
The  other  two  classes  will  be  spoken  of  as  Primary  and  Sec- 
ondary Subsidiary  particles. 

The  great  majority  of  these  particles  are  prefixes;  three,  viz. 
the  essential  passive  particles  in  and  an,  and  the  secondary  sub- 
sidiary particle  an,  are  suffixes;  two,  viz.  the  active  particle 
um  and  its  modification  ungm,  and  the  essential  passive  tense 
particle  in,  are  prefixed  to  roots  with  vocalic  initial,  and  infixed 
after  an  initial  root  consonant;  one,  viz.  the  secondary  subsid- 
iary particle  nga,  is  always  infixed.  A  particle  i,  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  prefix  i,  occurs  as  suffix  in  certain  imperative 
forms;  cf.  page  406. 

VERBS  MADE  WITH  VERBALIZING  PARTICLES 
Verbal  Classes 

The  active  particles  are  seventeen  in  number,  and  every  one 
except  the  particle  itm  has  a  corresponding  special  passive  par- 
ticle which  takes  the  place  of  the  active  particle  when  the  verb 
is  passive.  The  seventeen  verbal  classes  thus  formed  fall  into 
five  groups,  which  are  usually  named  according  to  the  active 
particle.  The  active  and  special  passive  particles  of  these  groups 
are  shown  in  TABLE  A. 

Generally  speaking,  the  meaning  of  these  particles  is  the  fol- 
lowing, viz. : — 

I  and  II  a — action,  e.  g.  s-um-ulat   'write';    mag-lard    'play.' 

II  6 — plurality  of  agents,  e.  g.  magsi-alis   'go  (of  many).' 
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II  c — be  or  act  like,  e.  g.  magsa-tagdlog    '  act  like  a  Tagalog. ' 

II  d — to  have,  get,  e.  g.  maglca-sdkit   '  get  sick. ' 

II  e — action  in  company  with  someone,  e.  g.  mdki-sakay  'embark  with'; 
or  to  ask  what  the  root  indicates,  e.  g.  malci-pisang  '  ask  for  a  piece. ' 

II  / — to  become,  e.  g.  magin(g}-'bat6   'become  stone.' 

II  g — to  emit  involuntarily  from  the  body,  e.  g.  maglcan-luluJid  'weep 
uncontrollably. ' 

II  h — remain  or  be  in  a  certain  position,  e.  g.  makapa-ngisi  'have  teeth 
showing. ' 

II  t-^put   oneself   suddenly  in   a   certain   position,   e.   g.   magpati-luhod 
'  throw  oneself  on  the  knees. '       ,1 

III  a — frequentative  action,  e.  g.  manguha   «   Tcuha)     'take  much  or 
often. ' 

III  & — search  out,  clean  from,  e.  g.  manhiningd  «  tingd)    'clean  teeth 
of  what  gets  between  them.' 

IV  a — state  or  condition,  e.  g.  ma-gutum   'be  hungry.' 

IV  & — causative   action,    e.    g.   maka-takot    'cause   to    fear';     potential 
action    'be  able,'   e.  g.  maka-sulat   'be  able  to  write.' 

V  a — ask  for  oneself,  allow  to  be  done  to  oneself,  e.  g.  pa-Mpo    'allow 
to  touch';    motion  towards,  e.  g.  pa-rito   'come  here.' 

V  6 — let,  order,  e.  g.  magpa-sulat    'order  to  write.' 

V  c — voluntary  action,  e.  g.  magpaka-matay    'commit  suicide.' 

Each  of  the  active  and  passive  stems  formed  by  combining 
these  particles  with  a  root  distinguish  four  tense  and  mode  forms, 
called  for  the  sake  of  brevity  tense  forms,  viz.  a  modal,  which 
expresses  the  subjunctive,  imperative,  and  infinitive,  a  future, 
a  preterite,  and  a  present.  The  modal  and  preterite  are  the 
basic  forms,  the  future  being  usually  based  on  the  modal,  and 
the  present  on  the  preterite. 

The  active  stem  is  used  as  the  active  modal,  but  the  passive 
stems,  with  the  exception  of  certain  forms  of  group  IV  with 
the  particles  ma  or  maka,  must  be  still  further  combined  with 
the  essential  passive  particles  in  order  to  form  passive  verbs. 
In  group  I  these  particles  are  applied  to  the  root,  which  serves 
as  passive  stem.  The  essential  passive  particles  are  four  in 
number,  viz.  the  prefix-suffix  i,  and  the  suffixes  in  and  an,  which 
make  different  kinds  of  passive;  and  the  prefix-infix  in  which 
is  used  in  the  preterite  and  present  of  all  three  kinds  of  passive. 
The  passive  stems  combined  respectively  with  the  prefix  i  and 
the  suffixes  in  and  an,  as,  e.  g.  i-pag-laro,  pag-laro-in,  pag-laro-an, 
form  what  may  be  called  the  three  passive  themes.  These  three 
themes  are  used  as  the  modal  of  the  three  kinds  of  passive. 

The  preterite  active,  except  in  groups  I  and  Va,  is  formed 
by  changing  the  m  of  the  modal  to  n,  e.  g.  naglaro  from  maglaro; 
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in  group  I  ng  is  inserted  within  the  um  of  the  modal,  e.  g.  u-ng- 
m-ibig,  s-u-ng-m-ulat ;  in  group  Va,  na  is  prefixed  to  the  modal, 
e.  g.  na-parito;  the  preterite  passive,  except  in  group  IV  with 
special  particles  ma  or  maka,  is  made  by  combining  the  passive 
stem  of  the  in  passive,  and  the  passive  themes  of  the  i  and  an 
passives  with  the  infix-prefix  in,  e.  g.  p-in-ag-laro,  i-p-in-ag-laro, 
p-in-ag-laro-an;  in  group  IV,  the  m  of  the  modal  is  changed  to 
n,  e.  g.  nakuha,  namataydn,  nakalimotan.  The  future  and  pres- 
ent of  both  voices  are  formed,  except  in  group  I,  from  the  modal 
and  preterite  respectively  by  partial  reduplication24 ;  in  general 
the  first  syllable  of  the  root  is  reduplicated  when  the  active  or 
special  passive  particle  is  monosyllabic,  some  syllable  of  the 
particle  itself,  when  the  particle  is  of  more  than  one  syllable : — 

future    mag-lalaro  from  mag-lard 

magsisi-alis  ' '     magsi-alis 

present  ipinag-lalaro  "     ipinag-laro 

etc.,  etc. 

In  group  I  the  present  is  made  according  to  rule  except  that 
the  infix  ungm  is  not  repeated  in  the  reduplication,  e.  g.  s-ungm- 
u-sulat;  the  future  is  made  from  the  root  by  partial  reduplica- 
tion and  not  from  the  modal,  e.  g.  susulat. 

The  tense  forms  are  invariable  for  person,  gender,  and  num- 
ber. The  chief  forms  of  all  the  verbal  classes  are  exemplified  in 
TABLE  B. 

In  verbs  of  group  I  with  vocalic  initial  the  particles  um, 
ungm,  and  in  are  prefixed  instead  of  infixed,  e.  g.  ungmiibig 
(present  active  of  ibig  'wish'),  inadral  (present  in  passive  of 
dral  'teach')  ;  the  preterite  and  present  of  the  i  passive  are 
made  by  prefixing  ini  or  ina  to  the  simple  and  partially  redupli- 
cated roots  respectively,  e.  g.  ini-dral,  ina-dral;  ini-adral, 
ina-adral. 

Verbs  of  group  IIc-4,  follow  in  general  the  model  of  mag- 
sialis.  Sa  is  used  instead  of  pagsa  as  special  passive  particle 
in  the  in  passive  of  the  magsa  class,  e.  g.  sakastildhin,  etc.,  from 
magsakastila  'be  like  a  Spaniard.'  Some  verbs  of  the  magka 

2a  Reduplication  in  Tagalog  is  usually  of  one  syllable  (partial  reduplica- 
tion) or  of  two  syllables,  usually  the  first  two  (full  reduplication).  If  the 
syllable  or  combination  of  syllables  to  be  reduplicated  ends  in  a  consonant, 
this  consonant  does  not  appear  in  the  reduplication  unless  it  is  the  final 
consonant  of  a  root. 
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class  reduplicate  the  first  syllable  of  the  root  instead  of  the 
ka  of  the  particle,  e.  g.  present  active  nagkasisiya  from  mag- 
kasiya  'come  to  terms.' 

In  the  magin(g)  and  magkan  classes,  according  to  the  regular 
rule,  the  final  consonant  of  the  particle  is  not  repeated  in  the 
reduplication;  in  the  magkan  class  the  root  is  always  partially 
reduplicated  in  all\  tense  stems,  e.  g.  present,  nagigin(g]  banal 
'become  righteous,'  nagkakanluluhd  'weep  uncontrollably.' 

In  the  magkapa  and  magpati  classes,  the  syllable  pa  is  always 
the  one  that  is  repeated  in  the  reduplication,  e.  g.  present,  nagka- 
papangisi  '  show  the  teeth, '  nagpapatiluhod  '  fall  on  knees. ' 

Verbs  of  group  Ilia  in  which  the  particle  retains  its  form 
man,  e.  g.  manlibdk  '  scoff, '  or  in  which  it  is  assimilated  to  mang 
before  roots  beginning  in  h  or  y,  e.  g.  manghuli  '  live  by  rapine, ' 
mangy ari  'be  able,'  follow  the  model  of  maglaro.  In  most  verbs 
of  this  class,  however,  the  combination  of  n  with  the  initial  of 
the  root  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  phonetic  changes,  nb,  np  becom- 
ing m;  ns,  nt  and  sometimes  nd  becoming  n;  nk  and  sometimes 
nh  becoming  ng;  n  before  initial  vowel  becoming  ng.  These 
changes  are  to  be  explained  as  follows : — 

rib,  np  >  mb,  mp  >•  mm  >  m 

ns,    nt,    nd  >    nn    >    n 

nTc,  rih  >  ngTc,  ngh  >  ngng  >  ng 

In  the  case  of  an  initial  vowel,  n  is  changed  to  ng  probably  on 
account  of  the  glottal  catch  which  preceded  the  vowel,  viz. 
n  -\-  '  >  ng  -\-  '  >  ngng  >  ng.  In  the  first,  third,  and  last 
of  these  processes  we  have  first  partial  assimilation  of  the 
n  to  the  following  consonant,  then  complete  assimilation  of  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  root  to  this  sound  resulting  from  n,  then 
simplification  of  the  double  consonant  thus  formed.  In  the  sec- 
ond of  these  processes  the  juxtaposed  consonants  are  already 
related  as  the  other  groups  are  after  the  first  assimilation  has 
taken  place,  so  only  the  last  two  changes  are  necessary.  The 
syllable  which  is  reduplicated  in  present  and  future  is  the  one 
beginning  with  the  m,  n  or  ng  resulting  from  this  series  of 
changes,  otherwise  they  follow  the  model  of  maglaro,  e.  g. : — 

root                bigay  'give'  sumpa  'curse'  Tcuha  'take'  isdd  'fish' 

act.  mod.       mamigdy  manumpd  manguha  mangisdd 

act.  pres.       namimigdy  nanunumpd  nangunguha  nangingisda 

etc.                      etc.  etc.                      etc. 
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In  verbs  of  the  manhi  class  the  initial  consonant  is  modified 
as  in  the  man  class,  just  as  if  the  particle  were  manhin,  e.  g. : — 

manhimdlay  «  pdlay  'rice')  'glean' 

manhininga  «  tingd  )  'clean  the  teeth' 

manhingoTco  «  Tcokd  )   '  'cut  the  nails' 

These  verbs  follow  the  model  of  magsialis  except  in  the  in  and 
an  passives  when  hi  is  employed  as  special  passive  particle 
(panhi  is  employed  in  all  three  passives,  hi  only  in  in  and  an 
passives).  In  these  cases  hi  is  repeated  in  present  and  future 
just  as  if  it  were  preceded  by  pan,  e.  g.  future  hihimaldyin, 
present  hinihimaldyan. 

In  group  TVa  only  the  an  passive  is  made;  when  the  special 
passive  particle  is  ma  it  follows  the  model  of  masuldtan;  when 
it  is  maka  it  follows  masuldtan  except  that  in  future  and  present 
ka  of  maka  is  reduplicated,  e.  g.  present  nakakalimotan;  when 
it  is  ka  it  follows  the  model  of  paglaroan. 

In  group  IV&  the  first  syllable  of  the  root  is  regularly 
repeated  in  future  and  present  as  in  makakuha;  in  some  dis- 
tricts, however,  the  ka  of  maka  is  reduplicated  instead.  Verbs 
with  maka  causative  have  only  an  i  passive  made  with  special 
particle  ka,  which  follows  the  model  of  ipaglaro.  Verbs  with 
maka  potential  follow  the  model  given  under  IV6. 

In  group  Va  the  model  is  that  under  Va.  The  sylla- 
ble that  is  regularly  reduplicated  in  future  and  present 
is  the  first  syllable  of  the  root  as  in  the  mag  class;  in 
verbs  of  motion,  however,  like  parito  'come  here'  the  pa 
may  also  be  reduplicated.  In  group  VZ>  in  the  active,  and 
in  the  passive  with  special  passive  particle  pagpa,  the  verbs 
follow  the  model  of  magsialis;  when  the  passive  has  the  special 
particle  pa,  it  follows  like  group  Va  the  model  of  maglaro.  In 
group  Vc,  as  in  groups  llh  and  i,  the  verbs  follow  in  the  active, 
and  in  the  passive  with  special  passive  particle  pagpaka,  the 
model  of  magsialis,  except  that  pa  is  always  the  syllable  repeated 
in  future  and  present;  in  passives  with  special  particle  paka 
the  model  of  maglaro  is  followed,  e.  g.  present  pinakatatanddan 
'pay  attention  to.' 

Secondary  and  Tertiary  Derivation 

The  verbal  particles  of  two  or  more  classes  are  often  combined 
in  the  same  verb.  The  secondary  or  tertiary  particle  is  regu- 
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larly  prefixed  to  the  passive  theme  of  the  primary  or  secondary 
verb,  which  is  treated  just  as  the  root  is  in  primary  derivation, 
e.  g.  magsi-pagdral  'study  (of  many)/  magsi-paki-paglaro  'play 
together  (of  many) . ' 

The  active  stem  is  used  as  a  basis  for  secondary  derivation  in 
some  verbs  of  group  I,  which  have  no  special  passive  theme,  and 
occasionally  when  maka  potential  is  combined  with  maka  causa- 
tive, e.  g.  magsumakit  (root  sakit]  'exert  oneself,'  maka-maka- 
ginhdwa  'be  able  to  cause  alleviation.' 

The  active  modal  of  these  secondary  and  tertiary  verbs  is 
identical  with  the  active  stem;  the  preterite  is  made  according 
to  the  rule  for  the  particle  that  stands  first.  In  future  and  pres- 
ent, when  this  particle  is  one  that  is  reduplicated  in  pri- 
mary derivation,  it  is  reduplicated  here,  tho  sometimes  the  form 
has  in  addition  the  reduplication  of  the  primary  verb;  other- 
wise the  reduplication  is  regularly  in  the  primary  verbal  stem 
according  to  the  rule  for  the  primary  particle.  In  those  verbs 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  active  stem  of  group  I,  however,  the 
stem  is  treated  just  like  a  simple  root.  In  applying  the  essen- 
tial passive  particles,  the  whole  secondary  verbal  stem  is  treated 
like  a  verbal  stem  with  only  one  particle,  e.  g. : — 


pres.  act.  nakikipaglaro 

"        "  nagsisiparorodn 

"        "  nakapagadrdl 

"  "  nakapagpapapanliik 

"        "  nagsusumakit 

pres.  pass,  pinakikipaglaroan 

"  "  ipinagTcdkasumunod 

"        "  ipinagpapahindi 


from  maki-pag-laro  '  play  with. ' 

magsi-pa-roon  '  go  there  (of  many) . ' 
maka-pag-dral    'be  able  to  learn.' 
maka-pagpa-parihik     'be    able    to 

make  come  up.' 
mag-s-um-dkit    'exert  oneself.' 
mdki-pag-laro    'play  with.' 
magka-s-um-unod    '  follow. ' 
mag-pa-hindi  'say  no  often.' 


Verbs  with  fully2b  Reduplicated  Roots 

The  fully  reduplicated  root  is  often  used  as  the  basis  for  verbal 
derivation  in  the  various  classes,  the  reduplicated  root  being 
regularly  treated  just  like  the  simple  root.  The  n  of  the  par- 
ticle man,  however,  apparently  remains  unchanged  before  the 
initial  of  the  root,  the  operation  of  the  regular  phonetic  law  being 
prevented  by  the  analogical  influence  of  the  initial  which  appears 
in  the  second  part  of  the  reduplicated  root.  Moreover,  when  the 
form  of  the  verb  made  from  the  simple  root  consists  of  only 


2t>  Of.  note  2a,  above. 
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two  syllables,  as  in  certain  irregular  actives  of  verbs  of  the  um 
class,  and  in  syncopated  passives,  the  whole  verbal  form  is 
repeated  to  make  the  fully  reduplicated  form.  The  reduplicated 
forms  have  sometimes  an  emphatic,  sometimes  a  diminutive 
meaning,  sometimes  either,  according  as  they  are  pronounced 
with  more  or  less  emphasis,  e.  g: — 

pres.  s-um-u-sulatsulat  'writes  a  little.' 

pret.  nagTca-sirasira    'was  destroyed  completely.' 

pres.  pass,  d-in-adaladald    '  is  carried  a  little. ' 

mod.  man-bagyobagyo   'be  something  like  a  hurricane.' 

"  muli-muli  «  uli)    'keep  repeating.' 

"  dalhin-dalhin  «  dala)    'be  carried  a  little.' 

Verbal  Nouns  and  Adjectives 

Any  verbal  form  of  the  various  classes  may  be  used  without 
change  as  a  participle  and  take  all  the  constructions  of  noun  or 
adjective,  e.  g. : — 

ang  nagbibili,  ay  hindi  ddpat  mag  day  a  sa  bumibili    'the  seller  should 

not  deceive  the  buyer. ' 

ang  tdwo-ng  iniibig  nang  Dios   'the  man  beloved  by  God.' 
ang  manga  isusulat   'the  things  to  be  written.' 

From  the  active  future,  and  sometimes  from  the  active  pres- 
ent stem  of  all  the  verbal  classes  except  the  um  class,  are 
formed  frequentatives  or  nouns  of  occupation,  e.  g.  magbabakd, 
nagbabakd,  'warrior';  mananahi  (tdhi)  'tailor';  makahihiyd 
'causing  shame,  shameful.' 

From  the  passive  future  or  modal  stem  of  the  maka  causative 
class  are  made  frequentative  adjectives  like  those  which  end  in 
English  in  '-able,  -ible,'  e.  g.  makakdin,  makdin',  'eatable'; 
magagawd,  magawd,  'feasible.' 

All  the  verbal  classes  make  abstract  nouns  of  action.  Iii 
group  I  they  are  made  by  prefixing  pag  to  the  root,  e.  g.  pag- 
sulat  'act  of  writing'  from  s-um-ulat;  in  group  IV,  by  prefixing 
pag  to  the  passive  stem  with  special  passive  particle  ka,  e.  g. 
pag-kalumbdy  'condition  of  being  sad'  from  ma-lumbdy  'be 
sad,'  pag-katdkot  'act  of  causing  fear'  from  maka-tdkot  'cause 
to  fear,'  pag-kaldkad  'condition  of  being  able  to  go'  f rom  maka- 
Idkad  'be  able  to  go';  in  group  Va,  by  prefixing  pag  to  the 
passive  stem  with  special  passive  particle  pa,  e.  g.  pag-padlam 
'act  of  asking  permission'  from  pa-dlam  'ask  permission.' 

All  the  other  verbal  classes  (groups  II,  III  and  V&,  c)  make 
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these  nouns  from  the  passive  stem  with  partial  reduplication 
as  in  future  and  present,  or  stated  empirically,  by  changing  the 
initial  m  or  n  of  the  active  future  or  present  respectively  to 
p;  in  the  magka  class,  the  reduplicated  syllable  is  always  ka, 
even  when  it  is  not  the  reduplicated  syllable  in  the  verb,  e.  g. : — 

II  a — pagadral    '  act  of  learning '    from  mag-dral    '  learn. ' 
d — pagTcalcasdla    '  act  of  sinning '    from  magka-sdla    '  sin. ' 
/ — pagigin(g) banal     'act    of    becoming    virtuous'     from    magin(g)- 

"bandl    '  become  virtuous. ' 
III  a — pandidiri    'act  of  becoming  nauseated'    from  man- dm    'become 

nauseated. ' 

pamimili   'act  of  buying  much'    from  mamiU(bili)    'buy  much.' 
V  6 — pagpapagawd  'act  of  causing  to  make'   from  magpa-gawd   'cause 
to  make. ' 

The  particle  pag  which  is  used  to  form  the  verbal  nouns  of 
groups  I,  IV,  and  Va,  is  probably  derived  from  the  mag  class. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  verbal  nouns  of  these  classes  lack  the 
reduplication  which  is  usually  a  characteristic  of  the  formation. 

The  passive  stems  of  a  number  of  verbs  are  used  without 
change  as  nouns,  e.  g.  paki-nabang  i advantage,'  pa-dlam  'per- 
mission,' pangdlan  (pan-ngalan)  'name.' 

Irregularities  and  Peculiarities 
In  general 

Certain  roots  and  passive  stems  may  be  used  without  change 
as  active  imperatives,  e.  g.  lakad  'go,'  kuha  'take,'  pagdral 
'study,'  pakilaro  'play  together.' 

Besides  the  regular  modal  forms,  each  of  the  three  passives 
possesses  a  special  impersonal  imperative  form  used  without 
expressed  agent.  In  the  in  passive  the  root  is  employed  in  its 
original  form  without  suffix  in;  in  the  i  passive,  suffixed  an  is 
used  instead  of  prefixed  i;  in  the  an  passive  a  suffix  i  is  used 
instead  of  suffixed  an,  the  root  usually  standing  in  its  original 
form  without  syncopation.  These  imperatives  are  made  prin- 
cipally from  roots,  but  also  occasionally  from  passive  stems, 
e.  g.  abut  for  abutin  'get' ;  higit  for  higtin  'stretch  out' ;  taponan 
for  itdpon  'throw';  bukasi  for  buksdn  'open';  pd-buksi  for 
pd-buksdn  'open  still  more  quickly.' 

The  forms  of  the  passive  verbs  made  with  the  suffixes  in  and 
an  present  many  irregularities.  Roots  ending  in  a  simple  vowel20 

20  That  is,  a  vowel  without  following  glottal  catch. 
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insert  h  before  the  suffixes,  e.  g.  sabi-h-in,  sabi-h-an  from  sdbi 
'say.'  Many  roots  syncopate  the  vowel  of  the  final  syllable 
before  the  suffixes,  e.  g.  sakt-in,  sakt-dn  from  sakit  'sick.'  Others 
suffer  metathesis  as  well  as  syncope,  e.  g.  apt-in,  apt-dn  from 
dtip  '  thatch ' ;  others,  loss  of  intervocalic  h  as  well  as  syncope, 
e.  g.  bis-in,  bis-an,  from  bihis  'change  clothes.'  About  ten  pre- 
sent sporadic  irregularities.  The  uncontracted  form  of  these 
passives  is  sometimes  used,  especially  when  the  root  has  a  verbal 
particle  prefixed,  e.  g.  pagka-sakitan  'labor  incessantly'  from 
sakit  (syn.  sakt-dn). 

The  i  passive  denoting  cause  may  be  made  in  any  class  by 
ika  instead  of  i,  that  is,  instead  of  the  simple  root,  the  passive 
stem  of  the  maka  causative  class  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
passive  formation. 

Special  emphatic  or  frequentative  forms  are  made  in  many 
classes  by  reduplicating  an  additional  syllable  of  the  root  in  all 
tense  forms,  by  shifting  the  accent  from  penult  to  ultima,  or 
by  both  means  combined;  the  simple  verbs  corresponding  to 
mag  verbs  of  this  type  are  of  the  um,  not  of  the  mag  class :  e.  g. 
mod.  magbibili  'buy  much'  (bumitt  'buy'),  pres.  nagbibibili 
'buys  much';  mod.  magardl  'teach  much'  (umdral  'teach'); 
mod.  magkakagotom  'prevail'  (of  famine)  from._gotom  'hunger'. 
Sometimes  this  reduplication  is  taken  by  forms  made  from  fully 
reduplicated  roots,  e.  g.  magkasisirasird  '  be  utterly  destroyed. ' 

Urn-Class 

In  preterite  and  present  the  simple  particle  um  may  be  used 
instead  of  ungm,  the  preterite  thus  being  identical  with  the 
modal,  e.  g.  sumulat,  sumusulat.  The  present  may  also  be 
formed  by  prefixing  na  to  the  root,  e.  g.  na-sulat. 

In  roots  with  *  in  the  first  syllable,  the  u  of  the  particle  um 
may  be  assimilated  to  i,  giving  im,  e.  g.  l-im-inaw  from  linaw 
'  clear ' ;  im-inum  from  inum  '  drink. ' 

The  *  passive  of  roots  with  initial  h,  I,  and  w,  tho  sometimes 
made  according  to  the  rule  for  roots  with  initial  consonant, 
regularly  follows  the  norm  of  the  i  passive  of  roots  with  initial 
vowel;  roots  beginning  with  other  consonants  have  sometimes 
the  same  formation,  e.  g. : — 

root     Tidlog    'fall'  pasoTc    'enter' 

pret.    ini-h6log,  ina-holog  ini-pdsok,  ina-pdsok 

pres.    ini-hoholog,  ina-hoholog  ini-papdsok,  ina-papdsoJc 
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Some  roots  beginning  with  vowels  or  with  I  or  y,  take  the 
prefix  ni  in  preterite  and  present  of  the  in  and  an  passives 
instead  of  the  prefix-infix  in,  e.  g.  pret.  ni-undhan  (una  'first') 
'was  preceded  by';  ni-ydkap  'was  embraced';  pres.  ni-loloto 
'is  cooked.' 

Dissyllabic  roots  beginning  with  the  labials  6  or  p,  besides 
having  the  regular  active  forms,  may  change  &  or  p  to  m  for 
the  modal,  to  n  for  the  preterite,  and  reduplicate  the  first  syllable 
of  the  preterite  for  the  present.  A  small  group  of  roots  with 
other  initials,  both  consonant  and  vocalic,  may  also  take  this  for- 
mation in  addition  to  the  regular  one,  in  the  case  of  vocalic  initial 
the  m  and  n  being  prefixed.  The  future  of  these  verbs  is  always 
regular,  e.  g. : — 

root  Msa    'read'  tokso  'tempt''  alls  'go' 

mod.  mdsa  moTcso  malis 

pret.  ndsa  nokso  nalis 

pres.  nandsa  nonoTcso  nanalis 

A  large  number  of  polysyllabic  roots  beginning  with  pa,  which 
are  in  most  cases  simply  passive  stems  of  the  different  verbal 
classes,2d  form  their  active  tense  stems  by  changing  p  to  m  in 
modal  and  future,  to  n  in  preterite  and  present,  and  redupli- 
cating the  second  syllable  of  the  root  in  future  and  present;  in 
the  passive  these  roots  are  treated  like  dissyllabic  roots  except 
that  in  future  and  present  the  second  syllable,  and  not  the  first,  is 
reduplicated ;  the  verbal  noun  of  action  is  made  from  the  pres- 
ent or  future  according  to  the  usual  rule,  e.  g. : — 

root  pdkiriabang 

mod.  makindbang  pakinabdngan 

fut.  makikindbang  pdkikindbdngan 

pret.  naTcindbang  pinakindbdngan 

pres.  ndkikindbang  pinakikinabdngan 

vb.  noun  pakikindbang 

Certain  of  these  polysyllabic  roots  with  initial  p  follow  the 
model  of  dissyllabic  roots  like  6asa  above. 

Other  Classes 

Some  fully  reduplicated  roots  combined  with  mag  and  the  sub- 
sidiary particle  an  (cf.  below)  may  take  the  infix  in  in  the 

2d  Cf .  W.  G.  Seiple,  Polysyllabic  roots  with  initial  P  in  Tagalog,  JAOS. 
25  (1904),  p.  287-301. 
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first  syllable  of  the  root  with  a  distributive  meaning,  e.  g.  mag- 
h-in-anaphanap-dn  'to  seek  each  his  own.' 

Certain  verbs  of  the  maki  class  modify  the  initial  of  the  root 
in  the  same  way  as  verbs  of  the  manhi  class,  just  as  if  the  par- 
ticle were  makin,  e.  g.  makimalita  (balita)  'ask  for  news/ 
makinoso  (soso)  'ask  to  be  suckled.' 

Verbs  of  the  ma  class,  especially  those  that  denote  destruction, 
are  used  in  the  root  form  to  indicate  a  present  state,  usually 
one  in  which  the  action  indicated  by  the  root  has  reached  its 
completion,  e.  g.  patdy  'is  dead/  from  ma-patay,  sird  'is 
destroyed'  from  ma-sir  a. 

The  combination  of  the  quasi-verb  na  'is'  and  its- following 
oblique  case  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it  were  an  active  verb 
of  the  ma  class,  and  a  present  and  future  are  made  on  this 
basis,  e.  g.  pres.  naririto  from  narito  'is  here/  fut.  masasadn 
from  nasadn  'where  is.' 

The  an  passive  of  dlam  'know'  in  the  maka  potential  class 
has,  besides  the  regular  preterite  and  present  of  the  an  passive, 
the  forms  pret.  naldman,  pres.  nalaldman. 

The  passive  stem  of  many  verbs  of  the  magpa  class  may  be 
used  as  a  sort  of  verbal  noun  to  indicate  a  thing  ordered  to  be 
done,  or  a  thing  given  as  something,  e.  g.  pad'dla  'thing  ordered 
to  be  brought, '  parusa  '  thing  given  as  punishment,  penance. ' 

The  passive  stem  of  verbs  of  this  class  denoting  to  put  in  a 
certain  position,  are  used  as  adverbs  indicating  the  manner  or 
position  in  which  anything  is  done,  e.  g.  paupo  'seated/  palu- 
hod  'kneeling.' 

VERBS  MADE  WITH  SUBSIDIARY  PARTICLES 

With  Primary  Particles 

The  primary  subsidiary  particles  are  ka;    kapag,  kapagka, 
pagka,  pag;  ka-an;  paka;  pa. 
Ka  is  used  as  a  prefix  as  follows : — 

a)  with  partially  reduplicated  roots  to  form  emphatic  active  imperatives, 
e.  g.  Tcalalakad  'go  quickly.' 

6)  with  partially  reduplicated  roots  or  passive  verbal  stems  reduplicated 
as  in  future  and  present,  in  the  sense  of  'have  just,'  e.  g.  Tcararating 
(dating)  'have  just  arrived,'  Tcapangangdral  (pangdral)  'have  just 
preached. ' 

c)  with  fully  reduplicated  roots  or  passive  stems  to  which  it  imparts 
the  idea  of  'as  soon  as';  the  passive  stems  may  be  reduplicated  as  if 
they  were  simple  roots,  or  the  reduplication  may  begin  with  the  same  syllable 

27    JAOS    36 
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as  in  the  reduplicated  forms  of  the  same  verb,  e.  g.  Tcatakbotakbo  'as  soon 
as — began  to  run';  Tcapangupangusap  or  Tcapangusapngusap  'as  soon  as — 
began  to  speak.' 

Kapag,  kapagka,  pagka,  pag  are  used  as  prefixes  to  roots  and 
passive  stems  in  a  sense  very  similar  to  that  of  ka  with  fully 
reduplicated  roots ;  kapag  is  also  prefixed  to  nouns  in  the  sense 
of  'being,  inasmuch  as  is,'  e.  g.  kapagalis  'as  soon  as — went'; 
kapagkasdbi  '  as  soon  as: — had  said ' ;  kapagpdre  '  inasmuch  as 
he  is  a  priest. ' 

The  combined  prefix  and  suffix  ka — an  is  used  as  follows : — 

a)  with  roots  in  the  sense  of  'to  be  about  to,'  e.  g.  Tcamatdyan  'being 
about  to  die.' 

6)  with  roots  indicating  the  reason  why,  e.  g.  Tcatakotan  'because  of 
fear. ' 

c)  with  roots  and  passive  verbal  stems  to  denote  that  the  action  indi- 
cated falls  to  the  lot  of  the  agent,  e.  g.  Icatanoran  'turn  to  be  shepherd,' 
kapagmisahdn  '  turn  to  say  mass. ' 

Paka  is  prefixed  to  any  word  in  the  sense  of  '  to  be  like,  fill  the 
place  of.'  These  compound  words  are  treated  as  passive  stems, 
and  are  used  in  the  in  passive,  ordinarily  in  the  preterite  with 
the  meaning  of  a  present,  sometimes  in  the  imperative,  e.  g. 
pinaka-tindpay  '  takes  the  place  of  bread, '  paka-pildk-in  '  take 
instead  of  silver.' 

The  prefix  pa  pronounced  with  separate  accent  forms  emphatic 
imperatives  indicating  to  perform  with  greater  energy  than 
before;  pa  is  treated  like  a  special  passive  particle,  making 
passive  imperatives  according  to  rule,  and  also  impersonal  imper- 
atives like  those  on  p.  406,  e.  g.  pd-hampas-in  'be  beaten  still  more 
severely';  i-pd-tdas  'raise  still  more';  pd-bigydn  'be  presented 
with  still  more';  pd-buksi  'open  still  more  quickly.' 

With  Secondary  Particles 

The  chief  secondary  subsidiary  particles  are  nga,  -an,  and 
ga.  The  particle  nga  is  inserted  after  the  first  vowel  of  the 
active  verbal  forms  beginning  with  mag,  ma  or  their  derived 
forms  nag,  na,  to  indicate  plurality  of  agents.  The  principal 
verbal  classes  that  take  this  particle  are  the  mag,  magsi,  magka, 
magpati,  and  ma  classes,  e.  g.  na-nga-gtatdngis  'are  weeping' 
from  magtangis,  na-nga-mamatdy  'are  dying'  from  mamatdy. 

The  particle  an  is  suffixed  to  the  active  forms  of  certain  of 
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the  verbal  classes,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  mag, 
magka,  mdki,  and  manhi  classes.  It  usually  imparts  a  reciprocal 
meaning,  or  emphasizes  that  meaning  when  the  verb  is  already 
reciprocal;  with  intransitive  verbs  it  indicates  to  perform  the 
action  in  competition  with  others ;  certain  transitive  verbs  double 
the  suffix  to  indicate  competition,  e.  g.  magtulong-an  'help  one 
another,'  makitanim-an  'hate  one  another,'  magtakbo-han 
'run  in  competition  with  others,'  magtolak-dnan  'push  one 
another  to  see  which  will  push  the  hardest.' 

The  particle  ga  is  prefixed  to  a  verbal  form  in  the  sense  of 
to  feign  to  be  or  do  what  the  root  indicates,  e.  g.  ga-nagbibili 
' he  feigns  to  be  selling, '  ga-'bungmibili  'he  feigns  to  be  buying.1 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  VERBS 
Verbs  with  Tense  Particles 
Use  of  Active  and  Passive 

The  use  of  the  active  and  passive  is  not  optional  as  in  English. 
In  any  given  sentence  the  voice  of  the  verb  depends  upon  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  elements,  the  most  important 
or  most  emphatic  idea  being  made  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
If  this  is  the  agent  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb,  the  active 
voice  is  used;  if  it  is  any  other  element  of  the  sentence,  then 
one  of  the  three  passives  is  employed.  In  general  the  in  passive 
is  used  when  the  object  of  an  action  towards  the  agent  (e.  g. 
to  take)  is  made  the  subject;  the  i  passive  when  the  subject  is 
the  object  of  an  action  away  from  the  agent  (e.  g.  to  give),  or 
the  instrument  or  cause  of  the  action;  the  an  passive,  when  a 
place  or  anything  regarded  as  place  stands  as  subject.3  A 
definite  object  is  usually  more  emphatic  than  the  agent  of  the 
action,  hence  the  passive  is  regularly  employed  when  the  object 
is  definite.  Passive  constructions  are  far  more  frequent  than 
active,  in  fact  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  rule,  and  active  con- 
structions the  exception. 

Active  Verbs 

The  subject  may  stand  either  before  or  after  the  verb.  In 
the  first  case  the  two  are  joined  by  the  particle  ay  ('y  after  a 
vowel)  ;  in  the  second  the  two  are  simply  juxtaposed.  The 

s  Cf .  my  article  Expression  of  Case  ~by  the  Verb  in  Tagalog,  JAOS.  26 
(1906),  p.  183-189. 
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object  of  the  verb  may  stand  in  the  genitive  or  oblique  case4; 
generally  speaking  the  genitive  corresponds  to  the  direct  object 
in  English,  the  oblique,  to  the  indirect.  The  genitive  and  oblique 
objects  regularly  stand  after  the  verb  and  its  subject,  e.  g.  :  — 


sa  man^  «""<"<•«<*>  '«n»et  the  aged.' 


In  some  idioms  the  object  stands  directly  after  the  verb  with- 
out case  sign;  or  the  two  are  connected  by  the  ligature,  espe- 
cially when  the  verb  ends  in  a  vowel,  e.  g.  magbalik  loob  sa  Dios 
'turn  (your)  heart  to  God';  kumuha-ng  hdtol  'take  counsel.' 

Passive  Verbs 

The  subject  of  the  passive  verbs  has  the  same  construction  as 
that  of  the  active  verbs.  The  agent  of  the  passive  may  stand 
before  or  after  the  verb  :  after  the  verb  a  noun  agent  takes  the 
genitive,  and  a  pronominal  agent  the  postpositive  form  of  the 
genitive;  before  the  verb,  a  noun  agent  stands  in  the  oblique, 
a  pronominal  agent  in  the  prepositive  genitive,  both  taking  the 
ligature  before  the  verb.  A  passive  verb  may  also  be  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  indirect  objects  which  correspond  to 
English  prepositional  phrases.  When  the  indirect  object  of  the 
i  and  an  passives  corresponds  to  the  direct  object  of  the  active  in 
English,  it  stands  in  the  genitive  ;  'with'  (of  means  and  instru- 
ment) and  'with  respect  to'  are  expressed  by  the  genitive  ;  'to,' 
'  for,  '  '  in,  '  '  from,  '  by  the  oblique.  A  pronominal  agent  stands 
next  to  the  verb,  and  can  be  separated  from  it  only  by  certain 
adverbs:  the  order  of  nominal  genitive  agent,  indirect  objects, 
and  the  subject  when  it  follows  the  verb  is  not  fixed,  but  in  gen- 
eral pronouns  precede  nouns,  e.  g.  :  — 

4  There  are  three  cases  in  Tagalog,  nominative,  genitive,  and  oblique. 
The  case  of  nouns  is  ordinarily  indicated  by  the  forms  of  the  articles  or 
demonstratives  —  viz.  article  with  common  nouns,  ang,  nang,  sa;  article 
with  personal  names  si,  ni,  Tcay  ;  demonstratives,  nom.  with  initial  i-  or  y-, 
gen.  with  n-,  oblique  with  d-,  e.  g.,  ito,  nito,  dito.  The  personal  pronouns 
have  special  forms.  Of.  in  my  article  Contributions  to  comparative  Philip- 
pine grammar,  JAOS.  27  (1906),  the  section  on  'Pronouns  derived  from 
particles,'  p.  337-396,  esp.  p.  386  ff. 
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ang  libra 'y  bindsa  "ko 

bindsa  Tco  ang  libra  I  'I  read  the  book' 

ang  libro'y  dicing  bindsa  f  (the  book  was  read  by  me). 

dicing  bindsa  ang  libra 

si  Maria  ay  iniibig  ni  Luis   'Luis  loves  Maria.' 

ito  'y  Icay  Pedro-ng  ginawd   '  Pedro  made  this. ' 

ang  libra 'y  handpin  mo  nang  Haw  'look  for  the  book  with  the  light  (let 

the  book  be  sought  by  you  with  the  light) . ' 
ipanhik  mo  sa  bdhay  ito-ng  mangd  sdging  'bring  these  bananas  up  into 

the  house.' 
panMkan  mo  ako  niydng  mangd  sdging    'bring  those  bananas  up  to  me 

(let  me  be  brought  to  by  you  with  these  bananas).' 
ibili  mo  ang  bdtd  nang  kdnin   '  buy  the  boy  some  food. ' 
ipagbili  mo  sa  dmin  iydng  mangd  manuk   'sell  us  these  chickens.' 
binigydn  siyd  nang   bulakldk  nang  Icapatid  mo    'your  brother   gave  him 

some  flowers.' 

ilabds  mo  ang  dicing  salawdl  sa  Icabdn   'take  my  trousers  out  of  the  chest.' 
ang  sulat  ay  hindnap  niyd  nito-ng  Haw  sa  silid    'he  looked  for  the  letter 

in  the  room  with  this  light.' 

An  indirect  object  that  would  ordinarily  stand  in  the  genitive 
is  sometimes  simply  joined  to  the  preceding  verb  by  the  ligature, 
e.  g.  :— 

ikdw  ay  binigydng  panahon  (=nang  panahon)    'you  were  given  time.' 
aJco'y  itindwag  na  Tcompision  (=nang  Tcompision)    'a  priest  was  called  to 
confess  me  (I  was  the  cause  of  calling  for  confession).' 


Verbs  with  Primary  Subsidiary  Particles 

With  the  exception  of  the  emphatic  imperatives  with  ka,  which 
have  the  construction  of  active  verbs,  and  the  imperatives  with 
pa  which  sometimes  have  the  active  construction,  all  the  verbal 
forms  with  primary  subsidiary  particles  have  the  construction 
of  passive  verbs ;  forms  with  prefixed  ka,  kapag,  kapagka,  pagka, 
pag,  usually  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  e.  g.  kara- 
rating  ko  pa  'I  have  just  arrived' ;  kapagalis  nang  dking  amd'y 
ako'y  ungmalis  din  'as  soon  as  my  father  departed,  I  went  also' ; 
kaalisan  ko  na  'I  am  about  to  go';  kayo  po'y  pinakamagulang 
namin  'you,  sir,  are  like  a  father  to  us';  pd-hampasin  mo  siyd 
'beat  him  still  more  severely.' 
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CONCLUSION 

In  the  foregoing  pages  an  attempt  lias  been  made  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  all  the  principal  features  of  the  Tagalog  verb 
in  as  clear  and  concise  a  form  as  possible.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  be  exhaustive,  no  lists  of  irregular  forms  and  no  long 
discussion  of  the  various  uses  of  the  different  verbal  forms  being 
given.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  information  here  made 
available  will  enable  any  student  of  Tagalog  to  understand  the 
make-up  and  construction  of  practically  any  Tagalog  verbal  form 
much  better  than  is  at  present  possible  on  the  basis  of  any  of 
the  grammars  so  far  published.  A  similar  brief  comparative 
study  of  the  verbal  systems  of  all  the  principal  Philippine  lan- 
guages is  much  to  be  desired,  and  such  a  study  I  hope  to  have 
time  to  prepare  in  the  near  future. 


BRIEF  NOTES 

Old  Babylonian  Linen  Weaving 

Messayeh  from  Bagdad  sold  me  a  small  so-called  contract 
tablet.  It  is  1  3/16  inches  high,  1  inch  broad  and  9/16  inch 
thick.  It  consists  of  light  reddish  incompletely  burned  clay  and 
was  excavated  at  "Warka.  The  character  of  writing  belongs  to 
the  time  of  the  Ur  Dynasty. 

The  obverse  bears  five  lines.  Four  lines  read:  6  immere,  3 
bule,  1  uniku,  1  shipatu.  The  fifth  line  is  the  date:  18th  of 
Duzum.  The  reverse  bears  6  lines  incrusted  with  nitre  (Calcium 
nitrate).  The  tablet  is  well  preserved  and  on  the  edges  shows 
the  thumb  and  finger  prints  of  the  gyri  impressions  of  the 
old  Babylonian  dupsarru  in  such  good  condition  that  a  modern 
detective  bureau  could  easily  identify  the  personality. 

The  occasional  impressions  of  the  obverse  are  most  interesting. 
During  the  time  that  the  reverse  was  written,  the  wet  clay  must 
have  rested  on  a  wet  cloth,  especially  when  one  considers  the  hot 
weather  of  the  above  midsummer  date.  This  cloth  left  well 
preserved  impressions  between  the  mentioned  figures  and  the 
counted  things.  It  is  seen  that  this  cloth  was  somewhat  pulled 
down  on  the  left  side  curving  the  lower  'picks'  downward.  I 
showed  the  tablet  to  the  German  Artistic  Weaving  Company  of 
New  York  (A.  C.  Kluge).  They  were  easily  able  to  determine 
the  character  of  this  cloth.  The  construction  of  cloth  is  Taffeta 
binding.  The  probable  material  was  Linen ;  it  was  surely  neither 
woolen  nor  cotton.  The  Warp  or  Number  of  ends  (threads)  per 
inch  was  68 ;  number  of  picks  per  inch  was  50. 

The  contract  tablet  is  of  about  2500  to  2200  B.  C.  The 
analysis  of  the  reverse  may  give  the  exact  year.  The  tablet  shows 
that  the  cloth  used  was  really  woven  and  not  braided,  as  Mrs. 
Schnirer  showed  some  decades  ago  for  the  Egyptian  cloth.  It  is 
an  evidence  that  the  old  Babylonians  of  the  third  millenium  B.  C. 
knew  and  used  the  technique  of  weaving  linen. 

FELIX  VON  OEFELE. 

New  York. 
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Assyrian  'kalmat,'  Arabic  'kaemlet' 

Cuneiform  Texts  from  Babylonian  Tablets,  part  14  publishes 
on  Plate  1  and  2  the  original  text  of  K  7  la  of  the  Kouyunjik 
Collection.  The  obverse  contains  a  systematic  enumeration  of 
vertebrate  animals  in  Sumerian  and  Akkadian  languages,  and 
the  reverse  principally  insects.  The  subdivision  is  evidently 
the  old  arrangement  by  2,  4,  8  &c.  classes  and  subclasses  which 
can  be  traced  from  the  oldest  Egyptian  time  down  into  the 
8  zoological  classes  of  Linne.  The  fourth  principal  subdivision 
of  the  insects  of  K  71a  are  the  parasites.  Two  short  intro- 
ductory arrangements  of  eight  lines  explain  the  Sumerian 
pronunciation  of  different  common  caterpillars  and  parasites. 
More  than  23  lines  follow  explaining  parasitic  insects  as  far  as 
the  old  Babylonians  were  able  to  come  to  a  correct  zoological 
classification.  And  they  were  abler  in  this  than  the  classic 
Greeks.  The  ideogram  for  'parasite'  is  phonetically  explained 
as  kal-ma-tu(m) .  This  kalmat u  is  evidently  the  same  as  Arabian 
kaemlet  meaning  the  louse.  In  the  Arabian  language  the  root 
forms  different  words  meaning  parasite,  louse,  tick,  ant,  scolo- 
pendra,  curcullio  &c.  and  also  parvenu  (usurer?).  The  root 
includes  as  verb  the  idea  of  becoming  swollen  or  fat.  It  includes 
the  idea  of  thistle  as  the  lexicographs  tell.  It  seems  to  me  that 
burdock,  thistle  and  Bidens  as  very  closely  connected  genera  of 
the  Composita  are  confounded  and  must  be  included.  Their 
fruits  or  seeds  stick  to  the  fur  and  clothes  as  the  tick  to  the 
skin.  Echeneis  Remora  and  Echeneis  Naucrates  are  species  of 
kaemlet  for  the  Arabian  language.  They  are  fishes  of  one  foot 
and  six  feet  length  respectively.  They  have  a  sucking  disk  on 
the  head;  this  can  be  attached  to  larger  fishes  or  ships  like  a 
tick.  The  original  idea  of  the  root  in  this  case  cannot  be  the 
general  small  parasite.  It  is  only  the  idea  of  adherence.  The 
original  idea  of  the  root  of  kalmatu  and  kaemlet  is  the  adherent 
tick.  Kamal  originally  meant  to  be  like  a  tick  or  to 
have  ticks.  This  leads  to  the  comparative  idea  for  plants 
and  plant  seeds  which  adhere  for  seed  propagation  like 
ticks  to  the  hair  of  animals  and  it  leads  again  to  the  idea  of  a 
parasitic  or  other  engrossment  like  ticks.  This  primary  idea  of 
the  Babylonian- Arabian  root  must  be  kept  in  mind  for  the  explan- 
ation of  the  /caiman-chapter  of  K  7  la. 

FELIX  VON  OEFELE. 
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Askari,  'soldier,'  and  Lascar,  'sailor'1 

In  my  paper  on  Adar  and  Elul  (ZDMG.  64.  714;  cf.  JBL. 
32.  274)  I  pointed  out  that  Assyr.  asagu  (=uasagu)  appeared 
in  Arabic  as  'dusaj,  'brier.'  My  etymology  has  been  adopted 
in  AkF.  55  (see  also  MVAG.  18.  2,  p.  41,  below).  Heb.  hissig, 
'to  reach'  (lit.  'to  make  connection';  cf.  Arab.  udQala,  'to  con- 
nect' and  'to  arrive')  must  be  derived  from  the  same  stem  (see 
Gesenius-Buhl,16  525a;  cf.  ibid.  p.  xiv,  ad  p.  58).  In  Ethiopic 
we  have  nasdga,  'to  bar,  bolt';  this  may  be  added  to  the  list 
in  NBSS.  200. 

The  initial  'Ain  instead  of  Aleph  in  Arab,  'dusaj  (for  'dusaj} 
is  not  exceptional.  Similarly  we  have  'dtjal  for  'dtjal,  'big- 
bellied'  (Lat.  ventriosus)  from  tdjila  (cf.  my  paper  on  Heb. 
legal  =  Arab,  tajld'  in  JBL.,  volume  35).  Hess  (ZAT.  35. 
129)  states  that  the  gecko  is  called  in  Aden  'dlzaq  =  'dlzaq, 
'adhesive,'  from  Idziqa,  'to  adhere'  (cf.  my  paper  on  Arab,  samm, 
'poison'  =  Sumer.  sem,  apu/jM,  in  BA.  10.  2).  For  this  'Ain 
instead  of  Aleph  in  the  form  'af'al  Hess  refers  to  VG-.  372.  ft. 
The  initial  'Ain  in  Arab.  'u$fur  (VG.  374)  —  Assyr.  i^Quru 
(for  i$puru;  BAL.  94)  =  Heb.  gippor  must  be  explained 
in  the  same  way;  the  stem  is  $apar,  'to  pipe,  cheep,  whistle' 
(see  my  note  on  Assyr.  lam  i$$uri  gabdri,  'before  the  birds 
cheep,'  in  AJSL.  32.  144;  contrast  ZDMG.  68.  374).  Arab. 
'ugfur  is  a  form  like  'utkul  =  'itkdl  =  'itkdl  =  Heb.  eskol; 
contrast  Barth,  Nominalbildung,  p.  226.  Arab.  ' dusaj  means 
originally  'tangled,'  Heb.  sir  sabuk  (see  my  Book  of  Micah, 
74;  cf.  JBL.  34.  186).  The  genuine  Arabic  form  would  be 
dusaj  with  s  (cf.  udsij). 

Arab,  'dskar,  'army,  camp,'  which  is  generally  derived  from 
the  Persian  laskar,2  may  be  the  form  'af'al  of  the  stem  of  Heb. 
sakdr,  '  reward,  wages. '  Arab,  sdkara  means  not  only  '  to  thank, ' 
but  also  'to  reward'  (said  of  God;  cf.  Ezek.  29.  19;  Ps.  127. 
3;  Gen.  30.  18).  In  addition  to  sdkara,  with  s,  we  find  also 
sdkara,  with  s,  e.  g.  in  sdkarah,  'hired  laborer,'  and  sakdrah, 
'land  plowed  for  hire'  (GB16.  786b).  Even  in  OT.  this  stem  is 
spelled  with  s  in  Ezra  4.  5.  Ethiop.  sekur  means  'hired.'  In 

1  For  the  abbreviations  see  vol.  34  of  this  JOURNAL,  p.  425,  n.  6;    cf. 
AJSL.  32.  64. 

2  Cf.  Vullers'  Lexicon  Persico-Latinum,  vol.  2,  pp.  1088  and  571a. 
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Assyrian  this  stem  appears  in  the  transposed  form  sardku,  'to 
reward,  endow,  bestow,  grant,'  which  Del.  HWB.  691  gives  as 
sardqu,  although  it  is  generally  spelled  with  k;  the  spelling  sardqu 
(in  ASKT.  109.  36)  may  be  due  to  the  u- vowel ;  cf.  isqur  =  izkur 
(JBL.  19.  68,  n.  40).  Moreover,  sardqu  may  be  synonymous 
with  nasdxu,  'to  pull  out,  carry  off,'  in  the  following  line,  so 
that  sardqu  would  be  the  infinitive  of  isriq,  'he  stole,'  not  of 
isruk,  'he  granted,'  cf.  Arab,  sdraqa,  idsraqu,  'to  steal';  Syr. 
sarriq,  'to  empty,  deprive,  spoil,  strip,'  which  is  a  causative 
stem  derived  from  Assyr.  rdqu,  iriqu,  'to  be  empty'  (Heb. 
heriq,  Arab,  ardqa  or  hardqa).  For  Sumer.  gar,  'to  make,'  in 
the  sense  of  'to  endow'  cf.  our  'to  make  over'  and  German 
vermachen,  and  for  gar  —  sardqu,  'to  steal,'  cf.  our  phrase  'to 
make  away  with'  =  'to  carry  off'  (contrast  SGI.  80). 

Our  'soldier'  is  etymologically  identical  with  German  Sold- 
ner,  'mercenary';  cf.  Heb.  sekirim,  'hired  men'  =  'mercenaries, 
soldiers,'  Jer.  46.  21  (see  also  2  Chr.  25.  6).  German  Sold 
(which  is  derived  from  Lat.  solidus;  cf.  French  sou,  Ital.  soldo) 
is  the  pay  for  military  service.  The  official  German  term  for 
Sold  is  now  Lohnung.  On  the  east  coast  of  Africa  askari  is  the 
name  of  a  native  soldier  (in  Swahili:  asikdri).  The  term  lascar 
is  used  now  especially  of  East-Indian  sailors,  but  formerly  it 
denoted  in  the  East  Indies  a  native  tent-pitcher,  camp-follower, 
sutler,  regimental  servant,  also  an  artillery  man  of  an  inferior 
class  (EB.11  16.  232a).  The  Turks  call  the  minister  of  war 
seraskier  (  -C**-c*u*)  which  is  a  compound  of  Pers.  sar,  'head/ 
and  Arab,  'askar,  'army.'  Sirdar  (Pers.  sarddr,  a  compound 
of  sar,  'head,'  and  ddr,  'holding')  is  the  official  title  of  the 
British  commander-in-chief  of  the  Egyptian  army. 

PAUL  HAUPT. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Well  and  Field  =  Wife 

In  my  Book  of  Micah  (Chicago,  1910),  p.  27  I  have  pointed 
out  that  in  modern  Palestinian  songs  a  maiden  is  often  called 
a  'well'  or  a  'fountain.'  Ecclesiastes'  admonition  'Remember 
thy  well  in  thy  youth'  (Eccl.  12.  1)  means  'Do  not  neglect 
thy  lawful  spouse';  have  'sons  of  youth,'  not  'sons  of  old  age' 
(Ps.  127.  4;  Gen.  37.  3).  The  first  lines  of  the  two  triplets  in 
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Prov.  5.  15-20,  'Drink  water  from  thine  own  cistern  and  the 
flow  from  thine  own  well ! '  and  '  Let  thy  fountain  be  unpolluted, 
enjoy  the  wife  of  thy  youth ! '  must  be  interpreted  in  the  same 
way.  For  ~baruk,  'blessed'  (see  my  Biblische  Liebeslieder,  88)  in 
Prov.  5.  18  we  must  read  barur,  'pure';  cf.  n.  78  to  my  paper 
on  Micah's  Capucinade  (JBL.  29.  105)  and  the  quotation  from 
Gerhard  Hauptmann's  Elga  in  my  note  on  Heb.  segdl,  'queen'  = 
Arab,  tajla'  (JBL.  vol.  35). 

In  Mic.  p.  62,  n.  9  (cf.  ZDMG.  65.  562;  also  Biblische  Lieles- 
lieder,  96,  n.  3;  126,  ad  97.  5)  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
phrase  in  the  Amarna  Tablets,  'My  field  is  like  a  woman  with- 
out a  husband,  because  it  is  untilled.'  Greek  x*/30"05'  'untilled 
land,'  means  also  'unmarried,  childless';  cf.  Eurip.  Phcen.  18: 
fji-rj  o-Tm/oe  TC'KVWV  oAoKO.  and  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1209 :  TTWS  -n-oO'  at 
Trarpwai'  o-'  oAoKes  </>epcu>,  raAas,  ory'  f8wd<rOr)<ra.v  es  roo-oVSe;  (JBL.  34. 

74). ' 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  usage,  which  survives  in  our 
'seed'  =  'progeny,'  is  found  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  tale  of 
Sindban  (Syntipas)  and  The  Seven  Wise  Masters  (cf.  Rodiger, 
Chrest.  Syr.3  91;  EB.11  26.  295;  24.  715a)  which  was  edited 
by  Bsethgen  in  1878.  In  the  story  related  by  the  first  vizir  (p. 
14  of  Bsethgen's  translation,  p.  4  of  his  edition  of  the  Syriac 
text)  we  read  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king  who  saw 
a  beautiful  woman  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  sent  her  hus- 
band away  and  went  to  her;  but  she  gave  him  a  book  to  read, 
which  denounced  adultery;  so  the  king  left  her,  but  he  acci- 
dentally dropped  his  ring.  When  the  husband  returned  he  saw 
the  royal  ring  under  the  couch  and  refrained  from  approaching 
his  wife.  She  told  her  father  that  her  husband  had  estranged 
himself  from  her.  The  father  went  to  the  king  and  said,  I 
had  a  field  which  I  gave  to  that  man  to  till ;  he  did  so  for  some 
time,  but  now  he  has  estranged  himself  from  it1 :  he  does  not  till 
it,1  but  forsakes  it.1  Then  the  king  said  to  the  husband  of 
the  woman,  What  dost  thou  say?  He  answered,  Certes,  Sir, 
he  gave  me  a  field,  and  I  did  not  neglect  its1  tillage  to  the  best 
of  my  ability;  but  when  I  visited  it1  one  day,  I  noticed  there 
the  tracks  of  a  lion,  and  for  fear  of  the  lion  I  did  not  go  there 

1  The  Syriac  text  uses  the  feminine  pronoun,  because  dr'd    (=  Assyr. 
'earth,  land')  is  feminine. 
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again.  The  king  replied,  Certes,  the  lion  was  there,  but  did  no 
harm.  Go  into  your  field  and  till  it1  well  without  fear  (Zil  'ol 
le-'dr'a  ue-feloheh  tdbd'tt  ue-ld  tidhal;  see  p.  5, 1. 3  of  the  Syriac 
text) . 

In  his  review  of  Baethgen's  dissertation  (ZDMG.  33.  523) 
Noldeke  referred  to  a  similar  story  related  of  Khusrau  Parwez 
(Biblische  Liebeslieder,  120).  One  of  the  foremost  Persian  dig- 
nitaries (Nakhwergan)  had  a  beautiful  wife  who  became  inti- 
mate with  Khusrau  (Chosroes) .  The  husband,  therefore,  did  not 
approach  his  wife.  Thereupon  the  king  said  to  him,  I  hear  you 
have  a  spring  with  sweet  water,  but  you  do  not  drink  therefrom. 
The  husband  answered,  0  King,  I  hear  that  a  lion  goes  to  that 
spring ;  so  I  keep  away  from  it  for  fear  of  the  lion ;  cf .  Noldeke, 
Geschichte  der  Perser  und  Araber  zur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden  (Ley- 
den,  1879),  p.  353,  n.  2. 

PAUL  HAUPT. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  Revolt  in  Arabia 

Professor  Snouck  Hurgronje  has  followed  up  his  little  book 
on  The  Holy  War  Made  in  Germany  (Putnam's,  New  York, 
1915)  by  an  account  of  The  Revolt  in  Arabia  (Putnam's  1917). 
The  two  volumes  in  a  measure  complement  one  another,  the 
former  dealing  with  the  part  taken  by  Germany  in  bringing 
about  the  Jihad,  the  latter  showing  how  as  a  counter  move 
England  backed  the  endeavor  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  to  throw  off 
his  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  With  that  thorough 
knowledge  of  Mohammedan  conditions  which  distinguishes  all 
his  writings,  Professor  Snouck  Hurgronje  has  given  a  most  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  actual  conditions  existing  in  Arabia  and 
the  curious  relationship  in  which  for  many  centuries  the  Sherif 
of  Mecca,  nominally  independent,  has  stood  to  the  Caliphate  as 
represented  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  It  is  a  strange  instance 
of  an  imperium  in  imperio.  What  will  happen  to  Arabia  after 
the  war  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  the  two  little  volumes  by  the  eminent  Dutch 
scholar  are  indispensable  to  those  who  are  interested  in  obtaining 
a  glimpse  of  what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes. 

MORRIS  JASTROW,  JR. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  John  G.  White  Collection,  Cleveland  Public  Library 

The  John  G.  White  Collection  of  Folk-lore,  Oriental  and 
Mediaeval  Literature,  and  Archaeology,  now  owned  by  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Library,  comprises  30,000  volumes  arid  pamphlets, 
with  additions  at  the  rate  of  2000  or  3000  annually,  and  is 
available  for  loan  to  those  interested,  whether  residents  of  Cleve- 
land or  not.  The  material  is  now  in  order,  and  a  librarian  in 
charge. 

The  Oriental  literature  collection  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  country,  the  Indie  languages,  Arabic,  and  Persian  being 
particularly  notable.  Hebrew  is  not  abundant,  nor  are  there 
native  editions  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  texts ;  but  in  the  major 
Semitic  languages,  in  Western  editions  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
works,  and  in  the  other  chief  Asiatic  tongues  the  amount  of 
material  is  very  large.  Periodicals  are  an  important  feature. 

Much  in  other  portions  of  the  collection  will  also  be  of  inter- 
est. Folk-lore  is  to  be  found  here  as  strongly  represented  as 
almost  anywhere  in  the  country.  Fables,  proverbs,  and  gypsy 
lore  are  notable  features,  while  there  are  several  thousand  bal- 
lads. For  catalogues  of  manuscripts  in  European  and  Oriental 
libraries,  the  White  collection  ranks  among  the  first  three  or 
four  of  the  United  States.  Egyptology,  Assyriology,  archae- 
ology (especially  Oriental,  that  of  India  deserving  particular 
remark),  and  Oriental  history,  witchcraft,  voyages  and  travels, 
and  ethnology  are  all  strong  features,  especially  Egyptology. 
Mediaeval  literature  is  also  a  highly  important  feature.  Besides 
the  collections  of  standard  publishing  societies,  most  of  the 
individual  authors  of  the  period  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all 
editions.  The  critical  material  on  hand  is  chiefly  on  the  literary 
side,  purely  linguistic  treatises  and  the  philological  journals  not 
falling,  as  a  rule,  within  the  scope  of  the  collection.  But  for 
Old  French,  Old  and  Middle  High  German,  Anglo-Saxon,  Mid- 
dle English,  Middle  Dutch,  etc.,  and  mediaeval  romances  and 
legends,  the  material  is  very  large.  Lastly,  over  140  different 
languages  are  represented,  besides  many  dialects. 

While  no  printed  lists  are  in  existence,  any  desired  book  can 
be  found  readily,  and  loans  will  be  gladly  made.  Applications 
should  be  made  if  possible  through  the  library  of  the  institution 
with  which  the  applicant  is  connected;  those  not  in  a  position 
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to  comply  with  this  requirement  should  state  their  case.  The 
period  for  which  books  are  loaned  is  ordinarily  two  weeks,  with 
the  privilege  of  renewal  for  two  weeks  more ;  but  other  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  if  need  warrants.  All  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

GORDON  W.  THAYER. 

Cleveland  Public  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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•  FIRST   MEETING   OF    THE   MIDDLE   WEST   BEANCH   OF    THE 
ORIENTAL   SOCIETY 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  1916,  the  Society  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  its  members,  Professors  Breasted  (chairman),  Clay, 
Olmstead,  Morgenstern,  to  consider  the  organization  of  a  West- 
ern Branch  of  the  Society.  A  meeting  was  decided  upon  and 
Western  members  accordingly  came  together  on  January  27th 
at  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  following  were  present  at  one  or  more  of  the  sessions, 
those  newly  pledging  themselves  to  membership  in  the  Society 
being  indicated  by  the  asterisk:  *Allen,  Miss  Beers,  *Block, 
*Brauchitsch,  Breasted,  *Miss  Breyfogle,  *Bull,  *Buttenwieser, 
*Carrier,  Carus,  Clark,  *Cohen,  Dorf,  *Edgerton,  Eiselen, 
Fuller,  *Henry,  *Gaenssle,  *Hirsch,  *Hornbeck,  *Kelly,  Laufer, 
*Levi,  Levy,  Luckenbill,  *Lybyer,  *Markowitz,  *Meek,  Mercer, 
Morgenstern,  Ohan,  Olmstead,  Price,  *Pyatt,  *Richardson,  Rob- 
inson, *Sellers,  *Sharman,  Smith,  Sprengling,  *Stolz,  *Wearing, 
*Willett,  Wolfenson,  *Wrench.  In  addition,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable attendance  of  advanced  students  from  the  various  Chi- 
cago institutions  of  learning,  with  a  total  of  over  seventy-five. 

The  first  session  was  held  in  the  Haskell  Assembly  Room, 
beginning  at  10  A.  M.,  Professor  Breasted,  Chairman  of  the 
Organization  Committee,  in  the  chair.  Dean  James  Rowland 
Angell  of  Chicago  University  warmly  welcomed  the  members. 
Professor  Breasted  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  read 
a  telegram  conveying  good  wishes,  from  Professors  Jastrow, 
Kent,  Edgerton,  and  Montgomery,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  letter 
of  the  same  tenor  from  Professor  Clay  of  New  Haven.  Tempor- 
ary organization  was  secured  by  the  election  of  Professor 
Breasted  as  temporary  chairman  and  of  Professor  Olmstead  as 
secretary.  Papers  were  then  read  as  follows: — 

Professor  Albert  H.  LTBYER,  of  the  University  of  Illinois:  The  travels 
of  Evliya  Effendi. — Discussion  by  Dr.  Laufer  and  Professor  Sprengling. 

Professor  A.  T.  OLMSTEAD,  of  the  University  of  Missouri:  The  Assyrian 
Government  of  Dependencies. — Discussion  by  Professor  Mercer. 
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Professor  Moses  BUTTENWIESER,  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati: 
Have  we  any  Maccabaean  Psalms? 

Professor  George  L.  ROBINSON,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary:  State 
of  Archaeological  Research  in  Palestine  at  the  Opening  of  the  War  (illus- 
trated) . 

Professor  Lybyer  took  the  chair.  The  matter  of  signing  cards 
for  membership  in  the  new  Branch  was  taken  up,  and  a  large 
number  signed.  (The  total  was  forty-five,  of  whom  twenty- 
six  were  not  previously  members.) 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed,  Professor  Breasted  in  the 
chair. 

Professor  D.  D.  LUCKENBILL,  "University  of  Chicago:  A  Newly  Found 
Babylonian  Syllabary. 

Professor  Martin  SPRENGLING,  of  the  University  of  Chicago:  The  Ship 
Building  Edict  in  the  Elephantine  Aramaic  Papyri. 

There  followed  an  inspection  of  the  Haskell  Museum  Collec- 
tions, conducted  by  the  Director,  Professor  Breasted. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  a  luncheon  tendered  the  visit- 
ing Orientalists  by  the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  Quadrangle 
Club. 

The  meeting  reconvened  at  three  o'clock,  Professor  Breasted 
in  the  chair.  Professor  Willett  moved  that  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  we  proceed  to  organize  a  Middle  West 
Branch  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  the  motion  was 
carried.  The  organization  committee,  previously  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Professor  Morgenstern  (chairman),  and  Professors 
Breasted,  Lybyer,  Olmstead,  and  Wrench,  submitted  a  draft  of 
the  Constitution  (to  be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  its  annual 
meeting).  On  motion  of  Professor  Eiselen,  the  report  was 
adopted.  On  nomination  from  the  floor,  the  following  were 
elected  by  unanimous  vote  cast  by  the  secretary  as  members  of 
the  nominating  committee:  Professors  Wolfenson,  Smith,  Eis- 
elen, Morgenstern,  Mercer. 

The  society  listened  to  the  following  communication: — 

Dr.  Berthold  LAUFER,  Curator  of  Anthropology  at  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History:  Recent  Archaeological  Discovery  in  China  (illustrated). 

Professor  Eiselen  reported  for  the  committee  on  nominations, 
as  follows :  For  President,  Professor  BREASTED  ;  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  LAUFER;  for  Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  OLM- 
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STEAD;  for  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Professors 
MORGENSTERN  and  CLARK.  Professor  Lybyer  took  the  chair. 
On  motion  of  Professor  Wolfenson,  the  secretary  cast  the  unani- 
mous ballot  of  the  society  for  the  members  thus  nominated.  The 
President  took  the  chair.  The  following  papers  were  read : — 

Professor  Stanley  K.  HORNBECK  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin:  The 
Problem  of  Republic-Making  in  China. 

Professor  J.  E.  WRENCH  of  the  University  of  Missouri:  The  Byzantine 
Land  System. — Discussion  by  Professor  Thompson. 

Professor  Walter  E.  CLARK,  University  of  Chicago:  Indo-European 
Names  in  Cuneiform  Documents. — Some  Queries. — Discussion  by  Profes- 
sors Breasted  and  Luckenbill. 

Professor  J.  M.  Powis  SMITH,  University  of  Chicago:  The  Elephantine 
Aramaic  Papyri  and  Hebrew  Eeligion. 

Professor  Julian  MORGENSTERN,  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati:  The 
Origin  of  the  Biblical  Massoth  Festival. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  reassemble  at  the  Quadrangle 
Club  at  seven  o'clock.  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch  presided  as  toast- 
master,  and  the  following  toasts  were  responded  to: — 

The  Orientalist  and  the  Near  East:    Professor  LYBYER. 
The  Orientalist  and  the  Far  East:    Professor  HORNBECK. 
The  Orientalist  and  Ancient  History:    Professor  OLMSTEAD. 
The  Orientalist  and  Religion:    Professor  FOSTER. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  meet  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

A.  T.  OLMSTEAD,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  one  hundred  twenty-ninth  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be 
held  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  of  Easter  Week,  April  10,  11,  and.  12,  1917.  The 
sessions  will  be  held  in  the  House  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  28  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  except  the  session 
of  Thursday,  which  will  probably  be  held  in  Cambridge.  The 
first  session  will  open  on  Tuesday  at  11  A.  M.  The  directors  will 
meet  at  9  :15  A.  M. 

The  headquarters  will  be  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  Copley  Square. 
The  Harvard  Club  and  the  College  Club  of  Boston  courteously 
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offer  the  facilities  of  their  club-houses  to  the  men  and  the 
women  of  the  Society,  respectively,  during  their  stay  in  Boston. 
The  dinner  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  Hotel  Brunswick. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  wishes  to  hear  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble from  all  members  who  expect  to  be  present.  Every  member 
who  intends  to  present  a  paper  is  especially  requested  to  note 
the  announcement  made  in  the  Preliminary  Circular  with  regard 
to  papers  to  be  read  at  the  meeting. 


PERSONALIA 

The  Rev.  HERVEY  B.  VANDERBOGART,  B.D..  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  died  January  30,  1917.  He  was  a 
member  of  this  Society  since  1911. 

JOSEPH  HALEVY,  a  Directeur  in  the  ficole  des  Hautes  Etudes, 
Paris,  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  etc.,  died  in  Paris 
February  2,  1917.  He  was  born  in  Adrianople  in  1827,  and  was 
probably  the  Nestor  of  Semitic  and  Jewish  scholars. 

The  Eev.  SAMUEL  HART,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  Professor  of  Doctrinal  Theology, 
died  February  25,  1917.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  since 
1879. 

PROF.  A.  H.  SAYCE,  who  has  been  spending  the  winter  in 
California,  has  sailed  to  Japan,  where  he  is  to  deliver  some  lec- 
tures. His  address  is  c/o  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Yokohama. 

PROF.  ELIHU  GRANT,  of  Smith  College,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Bryn  Mawr  College. 


EDITORIAL   NOTICE 

The  Editors  are  considering  the  advisability  of  publishing  the 
JOURNAL  in  five  parts,  namely  in  October,  December,  February, 
April,  June,  that  is,  bi-monthly  for  the  academic  season.  This 
proposition  they  will  submit  to  the  Directors  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing for  approval. 

They  also  desire  to  develop  the  following  'departments'  in 
the  pages  of  the  JOURNAL,  which  will  serve  as  channels  of  com- 
munication and  information  among  the  members.  The  cutting 
off  of  the  foreign  journals  in  consequence  of  the  War  has  made 
the  need  of  such  features  more  sensible.  Their  value  will  depend 
however  upon  the  interested  co-operation  of  the  members,  which 
is  warmly  solicited  by  the  Editors. 

(1)  BRIEF  NOTES.    These  would  be  short  communications  on 
fresh  notes  of  interest,  scientific  queries,  discoveries,  references 
to  outlying  works  of  interest,  brief  criticisms  and  discussions. 
These  should  be  composed  in  a  simple  and  readable  form.    Also 
important  data  of  (Current  Oriental  history  and  doings  should 
be  chronicled,  in  regard  to  which  point  the  Editors  believe  that 
the  JOURNAL  should  concern  itself  more  with  the  contemporary 
Orient. 

(2)  PERSONALIA.     Personal  notes  concerning  members  of  the 
Society  and  other  Orientalists:    their  movements  and  profes- 
sional appointments :   obituary  notices. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF   THE 

AMERICAN   ORIENTAL   SOCIETY 

at  the  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1916 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  being  the  hundred  twenty- 
eighth  regular  meeting  since  its  founding,  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  Easter 
Week,  April  24th,  25th,  and  26th,  1916. 

The  following  members  were  present  at  one  or  more  of  the 
sessions : — 


Abbott 

Chiera 

Hussey,  Miss 

Popenoe 

Abbott,  Mrs. 

Clay 

Hyvernat 

Kabinowitz 

Albright 

Currier 

Jackson 

Kosenau 

Archer 

Dennis,  J.  T. 

Jackson,  Mrs. 

Eudolph,  Miss 

Barton 

Dickins,  Mrs. 

Jastrow 

Eussell 

Bates,  Mrs. 

Dominian 

Johnson 

Schapiro 

Ben  Yehuda 

Dorf 

Kent,  E.  G. 

Schoff 

Bloomfield 

Edgerton 

Kyle 

Snyder 

Bloomhardt 

Ember 

Michelson 

Steinbach 

Brown,  W.  N. 

Fenlon 

Montgomery 

Swingle 

Burlingame 

Georgelin 

Morgenstern 

Vanderburgh 

Butin 

Grant 

Miiller 

Williams,  E.  T. 

Carnoy 

Haas 

Nies,  J.  B. 

Casanowicz 

Haupt 

Notz 

[Total:    54] 

The  first  session  was  held  in  Rooms  42,  43,  and  44  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  beginning  at  3 :10  p.  M.,  the 
President,  Professor  Jackson,  being  in  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary  read  in  abstract  the  Proceedings 
of  the  meeting  in  New  York,  April  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  1915, 
which  were  then  approved  as  read. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  presented  its  report,  thru 
Dr.  Penlon,  in  the  form  of  a  printed  program.  The  succeeding 
sessions  were  appointed  for  Tuesday  morning  at  half  past  nine, 
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Tuesday  afternoon  at  half  past  two,  Wednesday  morning  at  half 
past  nine,  and  Wednesday  afternoon  at  two.  It  was  announst 
that  the  members  were  invited  by  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Dickins  to 
attend  an  informal  reception  at  her  home  after  the  session  on 
Monday  afternoon;  that  there  would  be  an  informal  gathering 
of  the  members  on  Monday  evening  at  the  University  Club ;  that 
the  members  of  the  Society  were  invited  by  the  Rector  and 
Faculty  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  to  a  luncheon  at 
the  University  on  Tuesday  at  a  quarter  past  one;  that  the  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  the  Catholic  University,  would 
be  devoted  to  papers  dealing  with  the  historical  study  of  religion 
in  its  widest  scope  and  to  those  of  a  more  general  character ;  and 
that  the  annual  subscription  dinner  would  take  place  on  Tues- 
day at  half  past  seven  at  the  University  Club. 


The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Professor  Franklin  Edgerton, 
presented  the  following  report : — 

The  present  international  situation  has  reduced  the  f oren  correspondence 
of  the  Society  to  a  minimum,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary's  duties 
hav  been  practically  restricted  to  routine  matters  this  year. 

During  the  year  the  Secretary  has  receivd  information  of  the  deth  of 
two  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Very  Reverend  WILLIAM  MANSFIELD  GROTON,  S.T.D.,  died  at  Phila- 
delphia on  May  25th,  1915.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
(1873)  and  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Philadelphia  (1876).  For  many  years  he  was  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Westerly,  E.  I.  He  became  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity  in  the 
Philadelphia  Divinity  School  in  1898,  and  Dean  of  the  same  institution 
in  1900;  both  of  these  positions  he  continued  to  fil  until  his  deth.  Thru- 
out  his  long  career  as  pastor  and  administrator  he  kept  up  an  activ  interest 
in  scholarship,  especially  along  the  lines  of  the  history  of  theology  and 
of  mysteries  in  religion.  He  was  the  author  of  'The  Christian  Eucharist 
and  Pagan  Cults'  (the  Bohlen  Lectures,  Longmans,  New  York,  1914),  and 
of  the  article  on  'Mystery  Religions'  in  Hastings 's  Dictionary  of  Apos- 
tolic Christianity.  He  was  an  activ  and  valuable  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Oriental  Club. 

The  Reverend  JOHX  MILLER,  M.A.,  of  Coudersport,  Pa.,  died  on  Novem- 
ber 30th,  1915,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Tho  an  old  man  and  not  in  direct 
touch  with  academic  circles,  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  Semitic  studies 
with  the  zeal  of  youth  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness. 

The  Society  has  also  lost  twelv  members  by  resignation  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  Professor  Crawford  H.  Toy, 
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Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Languages  in  Harvard 
since  1880  and  Professor  Emeritus  since  1909,  a  Past  President  of  this 
Society,  and  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  Oriental  scholarship  in  this 
country.  Professor  Toy's  standing  makes  it  superfluous  to  comment  on 
the  loss  which  the  Society  sustains  thru  his  withdrawal  from  its  activ 
membership. 

The  program  of  the  Society's  meetings  this  year  has  been  arranged 
in  accordance  with  a  rule  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary and  sent  by  mail  to  the  Directors  on  March  3d,  1915,  for  their 
approval  or  rejection.  The  Directors  approved  the  proposed  rule  by  a 
vote  of  eleven  to  one,  with  one  not  voting.  The  text  of  the  rule  thus 
adopted  is  as  follows: — 

VOTED,  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and 
instructed  to  arrange  the  program  of  the  Society's  meetings  at  Wash- 
ington, April  24-26,  1916,  in  the  following  manner: 

I.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shal  secure  in  advance  from  each 
member  who  intends  to  present  communications  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

1.  What   sessions   of   the   Society's  meetings,   if   any, 
such  member  expects  not  to  be  able  to  attend; 

2.  In  case  he  announces  more  than  one  communication, 
which  one  he  wishes  to  read  first; 

3.  At  which  session  he  would  prefer  to  read  the  same,  if 
he  has  any  choice; 

4.  The  approximate  time   (not  to  exceed  20  minutes) 
which  the  reading  of  his  paper  wil  require. 

II.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  thus  obtained,  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  shal  prepare  a  schedule  of  papers  to  be  presented  at 
each   separate   session   of   the   Society's   meetings.     In   doing   so   the 
Secretary  shal  respect  the  preferences  of  all  members  so  far  as  possi- 
ble.    In  particular  he  shal  invariably  see  to  it  that  members  who  ar 
unable  to  attend  all  the  sessions  shal  be  scheduled  to  read  at  some 
session  which  they  expect  to  attend.     He  shal  also,  so  far  as  possible, 
endevor  to  vary  the  program  at  each  session  by  having  papers  on 
all  the  principal  departments  of  Oriental  studies  presented  at  each, 
except  that,  as  heretofore,  papers   dealing  with  the  historical   study 
of  religions,  together  with  papers  of  more  popular  interest,  shal  be 
reservd    for    one    special    session.      The    Secretary    shal    endevor    to 
arrange  the  schedule  for  each  session  so  that  ther  wil  be  reasonable 
time  allowd  for  the  discussion  of  papers  presented. 

III.  All  communications  shal  then  be  presented  in  the  order   of 
the  printed  program  as  arranged  and  publisht  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  and  no  deviation  from  this  order  shal  be  permitted  except 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  members  present.     It  is  the  sense  of 
the   Directors   that   no    deviation   from   the  program   should   ever   be 
allowd  in  favor  of  any  member  who  may  plead  inability  to  be  present 
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at  the  time  for  which  his  paper  is  scheduled.  Members  should  be 
required  to  state  such  circumstances  to  the  Secretary  in  advance,  in 
which  case  they  wil  be  accommodated  as  provided  under  Section  II 
of  this  rule. 

IV.  No  member  shal  under  any  circumstances  read  a  second  com- 
munication until  all  members  present  at  the  meetings  hav  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  one  communication. 

The  reasons  which  led  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  propose  this 
change  of  system  ar  containd  in  a  circular  letter  which  accompanied  the 
proposal  to  the  Directors,  and  a  part  of  which  is  here  quoted: — 

All  members  who  hav  attended  recent  meetings  of  the  Society  wil, 
I  think,  agree  that  as  the  programs  hav  heretofore  been  arranged, 
it  has  been  wholly  impossible  for  anyone  not  gifted  with  omniscience 
to  guess  even  approximately  the  time  when  he  or  any  other  member 
wil  be  cald  upon  to  read  Ms  paper.  Any  member  is  liable  to  be  cald 
to  the  platform  at  any  time.  Tho  some  variation  on  the  alfabetical 
order  is  supposed  to  be  followd,  the  order  is  always  departed  from 
very  freely  to  suit  the  convenience  of  individual  members.  But  even 
if  the  alfabetical  order  wer  strictly  followd,  the  same  confusion 
would  ensue,  since  no  one  knows  how  many  of  the  members  scheduled 
to  read  wil  be  present  at  any  given  session,  or  at  all.  I  remember 
a  meeting  at  which,  during  the  very  first  hour,  the  president  went 
down  the  list  alfabetically  from  A  to  P,  calling  for  papers  whose 
readers  were  either  not  present  at  that  particular  session  or  not 
present  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  members  should  be  enabled  to 
kno  approximately  when  they  themselvs  and  other  members  wil 
read.  No  member  is  fysically  capable  of  remaining  in  the  room  all 
the,  time  for  two  or  three  days;  and  if  he  leavs  it  for  a  single 
minute,  under  the  system  heretofore  in  vogue,  he  is  liable  to  miss  a 
paper  which  he  would  very  much  hav  liked  to  hear.  I  hav  suffer d 
in  this  way  repeatedly  myself,  and  kno  that  others  hav. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  program  at  some  recent  meetings  has 
made  it  necessary  to  cut  down  very  seriously  the  reading  of  papers, 
and  especially  the  discussion  of  them,  towards  the  end  of  the  session. 
Under  the  proposed  plan  the  program  could  always  be  made  to  fit  the 
papers  offerd;  if  necessary  an  extra  half -day  could  be  added,  or 
the  time  allotted  to  all  papers  could  be  cut  down,  if  it  seemd  advis- 
able, and  if  it  appeard  evidently  impossible  to  hear  all  papers  in  the 
allotted  time.  It  is  certainly  not  fair  to  allow  some  members  ful 
time  and  others  only  5  or  10  minutes,  as  has  been  done  at  least  once 
in  the  past.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  the  faithful  members 
who  attend  all  the  sessions  who  suffer  most  thru  this  shortening  at 
the  end.  Any  member  who  comes  only  to  one  session  is  always  per- 
mitted to  read  at  that  session,  out  of  his  turn;  and  as  that  session 
is  usually  an  erly  one,  he  is  allowd  ample  time.  Those  who  stay 
to  the  end  ar  then  often  compeld  to  cut  their  papers  short. 
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The  Corresponding  Secretary  ventures  to  hope  that  the  Society  wil  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  advantages  of  this  manner  of  arranging  the  program. 

In  conclusion  he  wishes  to  express  his  very  hart-felt  appreciation  of 
the  invaluable  assistance  renderd  to  his  unpractist  hands  by  various  of 
his  associates,  but  especially  by  his  predecessor,  Professor  Jackson,  now 
President,  and  by  the  Eecording  Secretary,  Dr.  Haas. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  the  two  members  whose  death  was 
reported ;  Professor  Jastrow  spoke  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Groton,  and 
Professor  Jackson  referred  to  his  correspondence  with  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Miller. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  TREASURER 

The  Treasurer,  Professor  Albert  T.  Clay,  presented  the  follow- 
ing report : — 

EECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1915 

Receipts 

Balance  from  old  account,  Dec.  31,  1914 $1,379.88 

Annual   dues    $1,385.20 

Sales  of  the  Journal   202.90 

Savings  Bank  accounts  closed,  with  accrued  interest  .  .  2,594.20 

State  National  Bank,  final  dividend   37.70 

Interest  on  bonds  300.00     4,520.00 


$5,899.88 
Expenditures 

Printing  of  the  Journal   $1,616.10 

Subvention  to  Oriental   Bibliography    83.25 

Subvention  to  the  Dictionary  of  Islam 50.00 

Editor 's  honorarium    200.00 

Stationery  and  printing   82.11 

Clerical  work,  postage,  etc • 9.85 

Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  Library 663.21     2,704.52 

Balance  to  new  account   3,195.36 


$5,899.88 

Besides  the  balance  deposited  with  Yale  University,  $3,195.36,  the  Treas- 
urer holds  the  following  bonds: — 

2  Lackawanna  Steel  Company    $2,000.00 

1  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co 1,000.00 

1  Virginian  Eailway  Company   1,000.00 

2  Chicago,  Eock  Island  &  Pacific  Ey 2,000.00 
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The  status  of  the  Bradley  Type  Fund,  which  in  1914  was  $3,503.11, 
including  the  two  Lackawanna  bonds  and  the  Minneapolis  bond  at  par 
value,  is  $3,676.15. 

The  status  of  the  Cotheal  Fund,  which  in  1914  was  $1,494.12,  is  now 
$1,558.29. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  account  book  of  the 
Treasurer  of  this  Society  and  have  found  the  same  correct,  and  that  the 
foregoing  account  is  in  conformity  therewith.  We  have  also  compared 
the  entries  in  the  account  book  with  the  vouchers  and  with  the  statement 
of  funds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  Yale  University,  and  have  found 
all  correct. 

CHARLES  C.  TORREY     ) 

F.  W.  WILLIAMS  \  Editors. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  April  22,  1916. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

The  Librarian,  Professor  Albert  T.  Clay,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report : — 

During  the  past  year  considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  catalog  of  the  Library.  The  Librarian  is  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  that  only  about  one  thousand  volumes  still  remain  to  be  cata- 
logued, these  including  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Chinese  books.  The  titles 
of  the  Chinese  works  must,  of  course,  be  translated  by  persons  familiar 
with  the  language.  A  Japanese  student  has  worked  on  the  titles  of  the 
literature  in  his  native  tongue.  Including  the  oversight  of  another,  the 
Library  had  the  continuous  service  of  a  catalog-worker.  The  Library  is 
indebted  to  Professor  Torrey,  who  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  foreign  languages. 

This  undertaking  should  be  completed  and  the  catalog  prepared  for 
the  printer  in  about  six  months.  There  will  be  work,  however,  for  several 
additional  months  in  labels  on  the  books  and  bookplates  in  them,  besides 
other  minor  details. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  work  by  the  Society  during  the  past 
five  years  (since  1911)  is  $900.  Through  the  generosity  of  Professor 
James  R.  Jewett,  of  Harvard  University,  the  sum  of  $700  additional  was 
made  available  in  the  course  of  these  years  for  the  same  purpose.  On 
January  1st  of  this  year  there  was  a  balance  of  $150.47  unexpended,  nearly 
all  of  which  has  now  been  used.  The  Librarian  has  asked  the  Directors 
for  an  appropriation  of  $300  for  the  year,  and  he  will  endeavor  to  raise 
any  additional  sums  needed  to  complete  the  catalog. 

The  following  books  were  received  during  the  past  year  and  a  portion 
of  the  previous  year: — 
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Anandarariga  Filial.     The  private  diary  of  .    .    . ,  v.  3.    Madras,  1914. 
Brandstetter,  B.    Monographien  zur  indonesisdien  Sprachforschung.    V,  12. 

Luzern,  1915. 

Buffet,  E.  P.     The  layman  Bevato.     [New  York],  1914. 
The  Burney  papers,  v.  4,  pt.  2;    v.  5,  pt.  1.     Bangkok,  1913-14. 
Collection  of  works  on  prosody,  in  Siamese.    1914. 
The  Crawford  papers.     Bangkok,  1915. 
Deimel.    Pantheon  Babylonicum.    Borne,  1914. 
Delaporte,  L.  Les  monuments  du  Cambodge.    Paris,  1914. 
Dutt,  S.  A.,  Compulsory  sales  in  British  India.     Calcutta,  1915. 
Festschrift  Eduard  Saehau.     Berlin,  1915. 
Gangoly,  O.  C.,  South  Indian  bronzes.     Calcutta,  1915. 
Guesdon,  J.     Dictionnaire  cambodgien-franc.ais.     Paris,  1914. 
Jensen,  P.  C.  A.    Texte  zur  assyrisch-babylonischen  Eeligion.    Berlin,  1915. 
JivanjI  JamshedjI  Modi.     Dante  papers.     Bombay,  1914. 

—  Moral  extracts  from  Zoroastrian  books.     Bombay,  1914. 

Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Madressa  jubilee  volume.     Bombay, 

1914. 

Lake    Mohonk   conference    on    the    Indian    and    other    dependent    peoples. 

Eeport  of  the  32d-33d  annual  conference.     [Poughkeepsie] ,  1914-15. 
Mercer,  S.  A.  B.     The  Ethiopie  liturgy.     Milwaukee,  1915. 
Mills,  L.  H.    Yasna  XXIX  in  its  Sanskrit  equivalents.    Louvain,  1912. 

Yasna  XXXI  in  its  Sanskrit  equivalents.     Oxford,  1914. 

Miyaoka,  T.     Growth  of  internationalism  in  Japan.     Washington,  D.  C., 

1915. 

Paton,  D.     Early  Egyptian  records  of  travel,  v.  1.     Princeton,  1915. 

Pennsylvania,  Museum  of  the  University  of,  Babylonian  section.  Publica- 
tions, v.  4,  nos.  1-2;  v.  5;  v.  6,  no.  1;  v.  7;  v.  8,  no.  1;  v.  9.  no.  1; 
v.  10. 

Pick,  E.  F.     On  the  historical  identification  of  Osiris.    MS.  (1910). 

—  On  the  historical  identification  of  Seb.     MS. 
- The  origin  of  the  Osirian  cult.     New  York,  1911. 

—  Transliteration  and  translation  of  Eecitals  2-40  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead.     MS. 

Pithawalla,  M.    The  coming  and  the  passing  of  Zoroaster,  by  Euby.    Poona, 

1914. 

— •     The  poetry  of  ancient  Persia.     Surat,  1915. 

Eawlinson,  H.  G.     Shivaji  the  Maratha,  his  life  and  times.     Oxford,  1915. 
Boss,  E.  D.     Three  Turki  MS.  from  Kashghar. 

Eoyal  names  given  to  royal  palaces,  residences,  etc.     In  Siamese.     1914. 
Eussell,  E.  V.    The  tribes  and  castes  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  v.  3. 

London,  1916. 
Sapir,  E.     A  sketch  of  the  social  organization  of  the  Nass  Eiver  Indians. 

Ottawa,  1915. 
Siam.      Eoyal   Historical   Eesearch    Society.      Collection    of   histories.     In 

Siamese.    1914.    3  v. 

Evidence  given  by  Aparakamani,  a  Burmese  prisoner  of  war. 

B.  E.  2305.     In  Siamese.     1915. 
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The  History  of  Nang  Nobamas.    In  Siamese.     1914. 

Sohrab   Jamshedjee   Bulsara,   tr.      Aerpatastan    and    Nirangastan.      Bom- 
bay, 1915. 
Udumborraj,  Evidence  regarding  Ayuddhya.     In  Siamese.     Bangkok,  1914. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  JOURNAL 

The  report  of  the  Editors  of  the  Journal,  Professors  Oertel 
and  Torrey,  was  read  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  as  follows : — 

Because  of  the  absence  of  Professor  Oertel  in  Europe,  since  the  early 
summer  of  1914,  the  work  of  issuing  the  Journal  has  been  carried  on  by 
a  single  editor.  The  first  three  parts  of  Vol.  35  have  been  brought  out 
at  about  the  usual  intervals,  though  considerably  behind  time,  Part  3 
reaching  this  country  in  February.  Many  parcels  containing  copies  of 
the  Journal,  or  offprints,  shipped  from  Leipsic,  have  been  lost  or  detained 
on  the  way.  Part  4  of  Vol.  35  is  presumably  all  in  type.  Proofs  of 
about  one-half  of  its  contents  have  already  been  corrected  and  returned; 
the  remainder  probably  has  gone  astray  somewhere  in  transit.  Our  printers 
in  Leipsic^  of  the  firm  of  W.  Drugulin,  have  done  their  utmost  in  our 
behalf.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  difficulties  under  which  they 
have  labored,  nor  to  speak  in  too  high  praise  of  their  unfailing  readiness 
to  co-operate  with  the  Editors  and  of  the  uniformly  excellent  quality  of 
their  work. 

Under  the  present  conditions  brought  about  by  the  European  war,  the 
mails  are  greatly  delayed  and  increasingly  unsafe.  It  has  therefore  been 
found  necessary  to  print  Vol.  36  in  this  country.  The  whole  of  Part  1 
(about  100  pages)  has  already  been  put  in  type  by  The  Tuttle,  Morehouse 
&  Taylor  Company,  of  New  Haven,  who  were  chosen  to  do  the  work  after 
estimates  had  been  obtained  from  several  publishing  houses.  The  cost 
of  printing  in  this  country  is  much  greater  than  in  Europe,  and  contributors 
to  the  Journal  are  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  Editors  in  reducing  the 
expense  as  much  as  possible,  by  preparing  their  manuscripts  carefully  and 
having  them  typewritten  before  sending  them  in. 

The  present  editor  is  satisfied  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  print  the 
Journal  in  this  country,  even  under  normal  conditions,  and  believes  that 
it  will  be  found  feasible  to  do  so.  Publishing  abroad  involves  at  best 
a  considerable  loss  of  time,  and  some  loss  of  accuracy,  since  but  one  proof 
can  be  sent.  There  are  many  details  in  the  make-up  of  such  a  periodical 
and  in  the  complicated  press-work,  which  the  editors  and  publishers  need 
to  discuss  together.  But  discussion  at  such  long  range  is  reduced  to  almost 
nothing.  It  is  important,  moreover,  that  more  than  one  American  printing 
establishment  should  be  able  to  set  Oriental  types.  As  matters  are  pro- 
gressing at  present,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  time  when  this  will 
become  a  lost  art  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  editor  in  charge,  who  has  served  continuously  from  1901 
until  the  present  time  (though  not  always  mentioned  on  the  title-page), 
is  now  compelled  by  pressure  of  other  duties  to  resign  his  office  and  ask 
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the  Society  to  appoint  a  successor.     He  takes  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  contributors  to  the  Journal  for  their  co-operation. 

All  of  the  foregoing  reports  were  severally  accepted  as 
presented. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS 

The  following  persons,  recommended  by  the  Directors,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society  (for  convenience  the  names  of 
those  elected  at  a  subsequent  session  are  included  in  this  list)  : — 

CORPORATE  MEMBERS 


Dr.  Oswald  T.  Allis, 
Prof.  J.  C.  Archer, 
Mr.  Charles  Chaney  Baker, 
Mr.  E.  Ben  Yehuda, 
Prof.  C.   Theodore  Benze, 
Mr.  Paul  F.  Bloomhardt, 
Major  George  B.  Bowers, 
Mr.  William  Norman  Brown, 
Prof.  Albert  J.  Carnoy, 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Chaffee, 
Prof.  Irwin  H.  DeLong, 
Mr.  Louis  Alexander  Dole, 
Mr.  Leon  Dominian, 
Eev.  A.  T.  Dorf, 
Prof.  Henry  Lane  Eno, 
Prof.  Leslie  Elmer  Fuller, 
Prof.  Kemper  Fullerton, 
Dr.  Henry   Snyder   Gehman, 
Eev.   F.   Georgelin, 
Dr.  Isaac  Husik, 
Mr.  Frank  Edward  Johnson, 


Mr.  Leeds  C.  Kerr, 

Mr.  T.  Y.  Leo, 

Dr.  Stephen  B.  Luce, 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Lutz, 

Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer, 

Dr.  Eiley  D.  Moore, 

Eev.  Dr.  William  M.  Nesbit, 

Mrs.  James  B.  Nies, 

Eev.  Francis  J.  Purtell, 

Mr.  Elias  N.  Eabinowitz, 

Eev.  Charles  Wellington  Eobinson, 

Mr.  Elbert  Eussell, 

Eev.  Dr.  Henry  Schaeffer, 

Prof.  H.   Schumacher, 

Eev.  Joseph  Edward  Snyder, 

Mr.  Eeuben   Steinbach, 

Mr.  Walter  T.  Swingle, 

Eabbi  Sidney  Tedeshe, 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Van  Dyke, 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Verzosa, 

Eev.  Dr.  Eoyden  K.  Yerkes. 


REPORT   OF   THE   NOMINATING   COMMITTEE 

The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  year 
1916-1917,  consisting  of  Professor  E.  Washburn  Hopkins  (ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  in  place  of  President  Francis 
Brown,  deceased),  Professor  M.  L.  Margolis,  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Dennis,  presented  their  report.  It  was  voted  to  amend  the  list 
of  nominations  by  substituting  the  name  of  Professor  James  A. 
Montgomery  for  that  of  Professor  C.  C.  Torrey,  who  had  askt 
to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  as  Editor  of  the  Journal.  As  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  list  of  nominations  presented  did  not  con- 
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form  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  officers,  the 
report  was  referd  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Dennis,  Pro- 
fessor Kent,  and  Professor  Clay,  with  instructions  to  present 
a  revised  list  of  nominations  at  a  subsequent  session. 

After  a  number  of  announcements  by  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary and  a  brief  recess,  the  President  delivered  the  annual 
address,  the  subject  being  'Persian  Mystic  Poetry.'  At  five 
o'clock  the  Society  adjourned  for  the  day. 

SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  was  opened  on  Tuesday  morning  at  9  :32 
A.  M.,  with  the  President,  Professor  Jackson,  in  the  chair. 
According  to  the  fixt  program  prepared  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  the  Society  proceeded  at  once  to  the  reading  of 
communications,  in  the  following  order: — . 

Dr.  I.  SCHAPIRO,  of  the  Library  of  Congress:  The  Hebrew  collections  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  [Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  355-359.] 

Dr.  T.  MICHELSON,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology:  Asokan  notes, 
[Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  205-212.]  Eemarks  by  Professor  Edgerton 
and  reply  by  the  author. 

Dr.  E.  GRANT,  of  Smith  College:  A  new  archive  from  Old  Larsa. — 
Remarks  by  Professors  Haupt,  Kent,  and  Jastrow. 

Thirty-four  First  Dynasty  business  documents,  now  in  the  Yale  col- 
lection, were  discussed.     Most  of  the  documents  are  concerned  with  the 
slave-traders  and  throw  new  light  on  that  branch  of  law. 
Dr.  W.  ROSENATJ,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:    Some  notes  on  Akath- 
riel. — Remarks  by  Professors  Haupt,  Bloomfield,  Jastrow,  Montgomery,  and 
Barton. 

A  discussion  of  the  passage  in  the  Talmudic  tract  Berachoth  7a: 
'Rabbi  Ishmael  said:  I  once  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  burn 
incense,  and  I  saw  Akathriel,  Yah,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  was  sitting 
upon  a  high  and  lofty  throne. '  '  Akathriel '  is  another  name  for 
God  and  means  'the  crowned  God.' 

In  the  discussion  Prof.  Haupt  contended  that  the  first  element  is 
an  elative  form;  Prof.  Bloomfield  suggested  that  the  word  might  be 
explained  from  the  Persian  angelology. 

Rev.  J.  E.  SNYDER,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  The  Cromlech  of 
Bethel. 

Mr.  E.  RUSSELL,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:    Biblical  paronomasia. 

A  discussion  of  the  use  of  paronomasia  in  the  New  Testament  in 
comparison  with  the  Old  Testament.  The  Pauline  writings  show  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  of  homoeoteleuton  and  of  plays  on  the 
similarity  of  words  in  sound. 
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Professor  M.  BLOOMFIELD,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  Vedic  cruces 
in  grammar,  text,  and  interpretation. — Remarks  by  Professors  Jackson  and 
Edgerton. 

Dr.  H.  S.  GEHMAN,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  Adhi-vac  and 
adhi-lru,  'to  bless,'  in  the  Veda.  [Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  213- 
225.] — Remarks  by  Professors  Carnoy,  Bloomfield,  and  Haupt. 

Dr.  E.  W.  BURLINGAME,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  Pali  anama- 
tagga. — Remarks  by  Dr.  Michelson. 

The  Society  then  took  a  recess  until  the  afternoon. 

THIRD  SESSION 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  in  McMahon  Hall,  Catholic 
University  of  America,  beginning  at  3  :22  p.  M.,  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair.  The  following  communications  were  pre- 
sented : — 

Dr.  I.  M.  CASANOWICZ,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum:  Jewish 
amulets  in  the  National  Museum.  [Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  154-167.] 

Professor  M.  JASTROW,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  Sumerian 
and  Akkadian  views  of  beginnings.  •  [Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  274- 
299.] — Remarks  by  Professor  Haupt. 

Professor  A.  J.  CARNOY,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  Iranian 
traditions  of  the  origin  of  man,  in  connection  with  similar  Babylonian  tra- 
ditions. [Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  300-320.] 

Mr.  F.  E.  JOHNSON,  of  Washington:  The  Troglodytes  of  Southern 
Tunisia.  (Illustrated  with  photographic  projections.) — Remarks  by  Pro- 
fessor Miiller. 

Mr.  L.  DOMINIAN,  of  the  American  Geographical  Society:  The  geo- 
graphical foundations  of  Turkey's  world  relation.  [Printed  in  the 
JOURNAL,  36.  168-180.] 

Professor  P.  HAUPT,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  (a)  The  plant  of 
life;  (b)  Shalmon  and  Beth-Arbel;  (c)  Tones  in  Sumerian;  (d)  Open 
Sesame. 

Dr.  J.  E.  ABBOTT,  of  New  York:    Ramdas,  the  Maharashtra  saint  and 

poet. 

An  account  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  this  revered  poet,  who  lived 
in  the  times  of  King  Sivaji  of  Maratha  (1608-1681). 

At  a  quarter  before  six  the  Society  adjourned  for  the  day. 

FOURTH  SESSION 

The  fourth  session  began  at  9 :40  A'.  M.  on  Wednesday  morning 
in  the  National  Museum,  with  the  President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  announst  for  the  Directors  that  the  next  annual  meeting 
would  be  held  at  Boston  and  Cambridge  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
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and  Thursday  of  Easter  Week,  April  10th,  llth,  and  12th,  1917, 
beginning  on  Tuesday  morning. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Directors  it  was  voted  that  a  Pub- 
lication Committee  be  appointed,  to  take  charge  of  the  publish- 
ing of  important  works  in  the  field  of  Oriental  scholarship  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society,  if  it  should  prove  feasible  to  do  so. 
The  chair  appointed  Professor  Jastrow,  Professor  Hopkins,  and 
the  President  ex  officio. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  FOR  1916-1917 

After  the  election  to  corporate  membership  of  five  additional 
persons  recommended  by  the  Directors  (the  names  are  included 
in  the  list  above),  the  supplementary  committee  on  nomination 
of  officers,  appointed  at  the  first  session,  reported  as  follows : — 

President — Professor  George  A.  Barton,  of  Bryn  Mawr. 
Vice  Presidents — Professor  James  H.  Breasted,  of  Chicago;    Professor 
Eiehard  J.  H.  Gottheil,  of  New  York;     Professor  Charles  C.   Torrey,  of 
New  Haven. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Professor  Franklin  Edgerton,  of  Philadelphia. 
Eecording  Secretary — Dr.  George  C.  O.  Haas,  of  New  York. 
Treasurer — Professor  Albert  T.  Clay,  of  New  Haven. 
Librarian — Professor  Albert  T.  Clay,  of  New  Haven. 
Editors  of  the  Journal — Professors  James  A.  Montgomery,  of  Philadel- 
phia;   Dr.  George  C.  O.  Haas,  of  New  York. 

Directors — The  officers  above  named,  ex  officio,  and: — 

Class  of  1919:    Professor  E.  Washburn  Hopkins,  Professor  Charles  B. 

Lanman,  Dr.  James  B.  Nies. 
Class  of  1918 :    Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Professor  Morris 

Jastrow,  Jr.,  Professor  W.  Max  Miiller. 

Class  of  1917 :    Professor  Maurice  Bloomfield,  Professor  Henry  Hyver- 
nat,  Dr.  Mary  I.  Hussey. 

The  officers  thus  nominated  were  thereupon  duly  elected. 
The  President  then  announst  the  following  appointments : — 

Committee  of  Arrangements  for  1917 :  Professor  Charles  B.  Lanman,  Pro- 
fessor George  F.  Moore,  Dr.  Louis  H.  Gray,  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Burrage,  and 
the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Nominations:  Dr.  Charles  J.  Ogden,  Mr.  Wilfred  H. 
Schoff,  Dr.  James  B.  Nies. 

Auditors:    Professor  Charles  C.  Torrey,  Professor  F.  W.  Williams. 

The  reading  of  communications  was  then  resumed,  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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Mr.  W.  F.  ALBRIGHT,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  (a)  Some  mis- 
interpreted passages  in  the  cuneiform  Flood  tablet;  (b)  The  eighth  cam- 
paign of  Sargon.  [Paper  6  has  been  printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  226- 
232.] — Remarks  by  Professors  Haupt,  Morgenstern,  and  Jastrow. 

Dr.  A.  EMBER,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  Remarks  on  the  phonetic 
values  of  several  Egyptian  alphabetic  signs. — Remarks  by  Professors  Haupt, 
Jastrow,  and  Kyle,  and  reply  by  Dr.  Ember. 

Professor  E.  W.  FAY,  of  the  University  of  Texas:  Current  defects  in 
Indo-European  grammar.  (Presented  by  Professor  Kent.) — Question  by 
Professor  Edgerton. 

An  attempt  to  show  that  the  primitive -Indo-European  speech  did  not 
have  Schwa,  the  obscure  vowel,  distinct  from  short  a,  and  that  the 
tft-spirants  have  no  place  in  the  list  of  Indo-European  sounds.  The 
i  in  Indo-Iranian,  corresponding  to  a  of  the  European  languages,  is 
really  a  zero-grade  of  a  long  i-diph thong  (many  roots  having  both 
long  vowel  and  diphthongal  forms),  extended  schematically  to  roots 
containing  the  long  vowel  only.  The  word  for  '  father '  is  pappa, 
remade  to  *pa-ter-  after  other  words  of  relationship,  and  this  was 
itself  in  Indo-Iranian  assimilated  to  *  pi-tar-  'protector,'  agency- 
noun  from  the  root  po[i]  'protect.' 

Mr.  E.  N.  RABINOWITZ,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  The  original 
sequence  of  the  Songs  of  the  Return. — Remarks  by  Professors  Haupt  and 
Jastrow. 

Mr.  R.  STEINBACH,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  Arabic  thamtham,  'to 
stop.' 

Miss  A.  RUDOLPH,  of  New  York:  The  Hindu  woman's  achievements: 
a  note  of  appreciation. — Supplementary  remarks  by  Dr.  Abbott. 

A  brief  review  of  the  modern  Hindu  woman's  activities  along  edu- 
cational, social,  and  literary  lines,  with  quotations  from  current  litera- 
ture. Among  the  prominent  Hindu  women  mentioned  were  Mrs. 
Ghosal  (sister  of  Rabin dranath  Tagore),  who  is  a  philanthropist, 
author,  and  editor,  and  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu,  who,  for  her  distinction 
in  poetry,  was  in  1914  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture. 

Dr.  F.  A.  VANDERBURGH,  of  Columbia  University:  A  business  letter  of 
Anu-sar-usur.  [Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  333-336.] — Remarks  by  Pro- 
fessor Clay. 

Dr.  J.  B.  NIES,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  An  addition  to  the  earliest  treaty 
on  record.  [Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  137-139,  under  the  title  'A  net 
cylinder  of  Entemena. '] — Remarks  by  Professor  Clay. 

Professor  J.  MORGENSTERN,  of  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati:  The 
bones  of  the  Paschal  lamb.  [Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  146-153.] — • 
Remarks  by  Professor  Haupt,  Dr.  Chiera,  Professors  Jastrow  and  Edger- 
ton, and  Mr.  E.  T.  Williams. 

Mr.  E.  BEN  YEHUDA,  of  New  York:  Some  lexicographic  notes  in  regard 
to  the  Hebrew  language. — Remarks  by  Professor  Haupt. 
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At  12:50  P.  M.  the  Society  took  a  recess  until  the  time 
appointed  for  the  afternoon  session. 

FIFTH  SESSION 

The  last  session  was  opened  at  2 :05  p.  M.,  with  the  Recording 
Secretary  in  the  chair.  The  following  paper  was  presented : — 

Professor  FRANKLIN  EDGERTON,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania: 
Sources  of  the  Filosofy  of  the  Upanisads.  [Printed  in.  the  JOURNAL,  36. 
197-204.] — Kemarks  by  Dr.  Haas,  Professor  Carnoy,  and  Dr.  Michelson. 

The  President,  Professor  Jackson,  entered  and  took  the  chair. 
The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Professor  Montgomery,  was 
unanimously  adopted : — 

The  American  Oriental  Society  desires  to  place  on  record  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  faithful  and  scholarly  service  of  Professor  CHARLES  C.  TORREY 
as  an  Editor  of  its  Journal  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

The  reading  of  communications  was  resumed,  in  the  following 
order : — • 

Mr.  P.  F.  BLOOMHARDT,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  The  poems  of 
Haggai. 

The  Book  of  Haggai,  usually  regarded  as  prose,  contains  four  poems, 
the  last  of  which  originally  stood  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter.  To 
these  are  to  be  added  two  Haggaianic  poems  in  the  book  of  Zechariah. 
The  metrical  composition  of  the  poems  was  discust. 

Dr.  A.  YOHANNAN,  of  Columbia  University,  and  Miss  B.  da  C.  GREENE, 
of  New  York:  A  description  of  [a  manuscript  of  the]  Manafi'  al-Haiawan, 
in  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan's  Library.  (Presented  in  abstract  by  Professor  Jack- 
son.) [Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  381-389.] 

Mr.  W.  N.  BROWN,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  Introductory  remarks 
to  a  Bibliography  of  Indian  Folklore. — Kemarks  by  Professor  Edgerton. 

Modern  Indian  folklore,  the  collecting  and  publishing  of  which 
began  in  1868,  is  of  interest  not  only  in  itself,  but  specially  because 
of  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  vast  literary  fiction  of  India,  more  than 
half  of  it  being  borrowed  from  literature.  An  undoubted  instance  of 
this  borrowing  is  the  occurrence  among  the  Santalis  in  Bengal  of  the 
story  of  'Aladdin  and  his  Wonderful  Lamp';  many  of  the  Paiica- 
tantra  stories  also  appear  in  the  folklore.  The  Bibliography  to  which 
these  remarks  are  introductory  is  the  first  collection  of  titles  relating 
to  Indian  folklore  that  aims  at  completeness. 

Dr.  I.  M.  CASANOWICZ,  of  the  National  Museum:  A  Korean  sorcerer's 
outfit  in  the  National  Museum.  [Cf.  Proceedings  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  51.  591-597,  with  plates  108-112.] 
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On  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote : — 

The  American  Oriental  Society  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  to  the  Eector  and 
Faculty  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  to  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Dickins, 
to  the  Directors  of  the  University  Club,  and  to  the  local  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  for  their  hospitable  welcome  and  for  the  thoughtful  pro- 
vision made  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  thereupon  continued,  as  follows : — 

Professor  J.  MOKGENSTERN,  of  Hebrew  Union  College:  The  etymological 
history  of  the  three  Hebrew  synonyms  for  'to  dance,'  HGG,  HLL,  and 
KER,  and  their  cultural  significance.  [Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  321- 
332.] 

Dr.  J.  B.  NIES,  of  Brooklyn:  An  early  pa-te-si  of  Babylon. — Question  by 
Dr.  Chiera  and  reply  by  the  author. 

Mr.  WALTER  T.  SWINGLE,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  An  early 
Chinese  illustrated  work  on  natural  history,  Cheng  lei  pen  ts'ao,  in  the 
Chinese  collections  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SCHOFF,  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum:  Roman 
sea  trade  with  the  Far  East. 

There  is  no  proof  of  the  dispatch  of  shipping  from  Roman  Egypt 
to  ports  further  east  than  Ceylon  or  Dravidian  India.  Kaviripaddinam 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaviri  River  on  the  SE.  coast  of  India  may  be 
taken  as  the  limit  of  Roman  shipping  eastward.  An  active  trade 
across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  was  carried  on  in  the  first  two  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  by  native  shipping  from  the  Chola  and  Andhra 
parts  and  from  the  Ganges  delta.  At  the  Straits  of  Malacca  there  was 
no  doubt  an  interchange  with  shipping  from  Further  India  and  South- 
ern China.  Explanation  of  the  use  of  the  term  'right-hand'  in 
referring  to  a  point  of  the  compass  gives  a  key  to  the  strange  error 
in  Ptolemy 's  geography  whereby  the  Indian  Ocean  was  made  an 
enclosed  sea,  with  a  southern  continent  reaching  from  the  'furthest 
east'  back  to  Africa. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary called  attention  to  the  helpful  activity  of  Dr.  Butin  in 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  sessions  and  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  members. 

The  Society  adjourned  at  four  o'clock,  to  meet  again  in  Boston 
and  Cambridge  on  April  10th,  1917. 


The  following  communications  were  presented  by  title : — 
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Professor  L.  C.  BARRET,  of  Trinity  College:  The  Kashmirian  Atharva 
Veda,  Book  Five. 

Dr.  F.  K.  BLAKE,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  (a)  The  glottal  catch 
in  Tagalog;  (b)  The  expression  of  indefinite  pronominal  ideas  in  Ethiopie; 
(c)  The  Hebrew  vowel  Seghol. 

Professor  M.  BLOOMFIELD,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  On  the  art  of 
entering  another's  body:  a  Hindu  fiction  motif. 

Dr.  E.  CHIERA,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  A  peculiar  division 
document  of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon. 

Prof.  C.  E.  CONANT,  of  the  University  of  Chattanooga:  Indonesian  I  in 
Philippine  languages.  [Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  181-196.] 

Dr.  V.  DINSHAW,  of  Nirmal,  India:  The  cult  of  the  Chthonic  deities  and 
their  bearing  on  the  date  and  country  of  Zarathushtra. 

Dr.  A.  EMBER,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University :  (a)  New  Semite-Egyptian 
words;  (b)  Obsolete  Semitic  words  in  Old  Egyptian. 

Professor  E.  W.  HOPKINS,  of  Yale  University:  Indra  as  god  of  fertility. 
[Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  242-268.] 

Dr.  C.  E.  KEISER,  of  Yale  University:  (a)  Kimash  in  the  land  of 
Amurru;  (b)  Khu-ba-mer-si-ni,  patesi  of  Khumurti. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Kyle,  of  Philadelphia:  Is  Moses  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions? 
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CONSTITUTION   AND   BY-LAWS 

OF   THE 

AMERICAN   ORIENTAL   SOCIETY 


With  Amendments  of  1897, 1911,  and  1915. 


CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  AMERICAN  ORIENTAL  SOCIETY. 
ARTICLE  II.  The  objects  contemplated  by  this  Society  shall  be: — 

1.  The  cultivation   of  learning  in   the  Asiatic,  African,  and   Polynesian 
languages,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  of  researches  of  any  sort  by  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  East  may  be  promoted. 

2.  The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  Oriental  studies  in  this  country. 

3.  The  publication  of  memoirs,  translations,  vocabularies,  and  other  com- 
munications, presented  to  the  Society,  which  may  be  valuable  with  reference 
to  the  before-mentioned  objects. 

4.  The  collection  of  a  library  and  cabinet. 

ARTICLE  III.  The  members  of  this  Society  shall  be  distinguished  as  cor- 
porate and  honorary. 

ARTICLE  IV.  All  candidates  for  membership  must  be  proposed  by  the 
Directors,  at  some  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  no  person  shall  be 
elected  a  member  of  either  class  without  receiving  the  votes  of  as  many  as 
three-fourths  of  all  the  members  present  at  the  meeting. 

ARTICLE  V.  The  government  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
three  Vice  Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary, 
a  Treasurer,  a  Librarian,  two  Editors  of  the  Journal,  and  nine  Directors. 
The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  by  ballot,  for  a  term 
of  one  year.  The  Directors  shall  consist  of  three  groups  of  three  members 
each,  one  group  to  be  elected  each  year  at  the  annual  meeting  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  No  Director  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  as 
Director,  tho  he  may  be  chosen  as  an  officer  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VI.  The  President  and  Vice  Presidents  shall  perform  the  custom- 
ary duties  of  such  officers,  and  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE  VII.  The  Secretaries,  the  Treasurer,  the  Librarian,  and  the  two 
Editors  of  the  Journal  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  shall  perform  their  respective  duties  under  the  superintendence  of 
said  Board. 
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ARTICLE  VIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  regulate 
the  financial  concerns  of  the  Society,  to  superintend  its  publications,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  and  orders  of  the  Society,  and  to  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  its  affairs.  Five  Directors  at  any  regular 
meeting  shall  be  a  quorum  for  doing  business. 

ARTICLE  IX.  An  Annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  during 
Easter  week,  the  days  and  place  of  the  meeting  to  be  determined  by  the 
Directors,  said  meeting  to  be  held  in  Massachusetts  at  least  once  in  three 
years.  One  or  more  other  meetings,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Directors,  may 
also  be  held  each  year  at  such  place  and  time  as  the  Directors  shall 
determine. 

ARTICLE  X.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended,  on  a  recommendation  of 
the  Directors,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  at  an 
annual  meeting. 


BY-LAWS 

I.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
Society,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep,  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose, 
a  copy  of  his  letters;    and  he  shall  notify  the  meetings  in  such  manner  as 
the  President  or  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  direct. 

II.  The  Eecording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose. 

III.  a.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  Society;    and 
his  investments,  deposits,  and  payments  shall  be  made  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Board  of  Directors.    At  each  annual  meeting  he  shall  report 
the  state  of  the  finances,  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  receipts  and  payments 
of  the  previous  year. 

III.  ft.  After  December  31,  1896,  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Society  shall  corre- 
spond with  the  calendar  year. 

III.  c.  At  each  annual  business  meeting  in  Easter  week,  the  President 
shall  appoint  an  auditing  committee  of  two  men — preferably  men  residing 
in  or  near  the  town  where  the  Treasurer  lives — to  examine  the  Treasurer's 
accounts  and  vouchers,  and  to  inspect  the  evidences  of  the  Society's  prop- 
erty, and  to  see  that  the  funds  called  for  by  his  balances  are  in  his  hands. 
The  Committee  shall  perform  this  duty  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  New 
Year's  day  succeeding  their  appointment,  and  shall  report  their  findings 
to  the  Society  at  the  next  annual  business  meeting  thereafter.     If  these 
findings  are  satisfactory,  the  Treasurer  shall  receive  his  acquittance  by  a 
certificate  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Treasurer's  book, 
and  published  in  the  Proceedings. 

IV.  The  Librarian  shall  keep  a  catalogue  of  all  books  belonging  to  the 
Society,  with  the  names  of  the  donors,  if  they  are  presented,  and  shall  at 
each  annual  meeting  make  a  report  of  the  accessions  to  the  library  during 
the  previous  year,  and  shall  be  farther  guided  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
by  such  rules  as  the  Directors  shall  prescribe. 
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V.  All  papers  read  before  the  Society,  and  all  manuscripts  deposited  by 
authors  for  publication,  or  for  other  purposes,  saall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  unless  notice  to  the  contrary  is  given  to  the  Editors 
at  the  time  of  presentation. 

VI.  Each  corporate  member  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  Society  an 
annual  assessment  of  five  dollars;     but  a   donation   at  any  one  time  of 
seventy-five  dollars  shall  exempt  from  obligation  to  make  this  payment. 

VII.  Corporate  and  Honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  all 
the  publications  of  the  Society  issued  during  their  membership,  and  shall 
also  have  the  privilege  of  taking  a  copy  of  those  previously  published,  so 
far  as  the  Society  can  supply  them,  at  half  the  ordinary  selling  price. 

VIII.  Candidates  for  membership  who  have  been  elected  by  the  Society 
shall  qualify  as  members  by  payment  of  the  first  annual  assessment  within 
one  month  from  the  time  when  notice  of  such  election  is  mailed  to  them.    A 
failure  so  to  qualify  shall  be  construed  as  a  refusal  to  become  a  member. 
If  any  corporate  member  shall  for  two  years  fail  to  pay  his  assessments, 
his  name  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Directors,  be  dropped  from  the 
list  of  members  of  the  Society. 

IX.  Six  members  shall  form  a  quorum  for  doing  business,  and  three  to 
adjourn. 

SUPPLEMENTAEY  BY-LAWS 
I.  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 

1.  The  Library  shall  be  accessible  for  consultation  to  all  members  of  the 
Society,  at  such  times  as  the  Library  of  Yale  College,  with  which  it  is 
deposited,  shall  be  open  for  a  similar  purpose;    further,  to  such  persons  as 
shall    receive   the   permission    of   the   Librarian,    or    of   the   Librarian   or 
Assistant  Librarian  of  Yale  College. 

2.  Any  member  shall  be  allowed  to  draw  books  from  the  Library  upon  the 
following  conditions:    he  shall  give  his  receipt  for  them  to  the  Librarian, 
pledging  himself  to  make  good  any  detriment  the  Library  may  suffer  from 
their  loss  or  injury,  the  amount  of  said  detriment  to  be  determined  by  the 
Librarian,  with  the  assistance  of  the  President,  or  of  a  Vice  President; 
and  he  shall  return  them  within  a  time  not  exceeding  three  months  from 
that  of  their  reception,  unless  by  special  agreement  with  the  Librarian  this 
term  shall  be  extended. 

3.  Persons  not  members  may  also,  on  special  grounds,  and  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Librarian,  be  allowed  to  take  and  use  the  Society's  books,  upon 
depositing  with  the  Librarian  a  sufficient  security  that  they  shall  be  duly 
returned  in  good  condition,  or  their  loss  or  damage  fully  compensate'd. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN    ORIENTAL   SOCIETY 

AT  THE  MEETING  IN  BOSTON,  MASS.,  1917 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  being  the  hundred 
twenty-ninth  regular  meeting  since  its  establishment,  was  held 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  House  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  28  Newbury  Street,  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday of  Easter  Week,  April  10th  and  llth,  1917. 

The  following  members  were  present  at  one  or  more  of  the 
sessions : 


Abbott 

DeLong 

Jastrow 

Ogden,  Miss 

Abbott,  Mrs. 

Edgerton 

Jewett 

Sanders 

Albright 

Ellis 

Kellner 

Schmidt 

Arnold 

Fullerton 

Kyle 

Schoff 

Barret 

Gavin 

Lanman 

Steele 

Barton 

Gellot 

Magoun 

Tedeshe 

Bates,  Mrs. 

Gottheil 

Martin 

Torrey 

Breasted 

Grant 

Montgomery 

Vaschalde 

Burrage 

Gray 

Moore,  G.  F. 

Warren 

Cadbury 

Gray,  Mrs. 

Moore,  Mrs.  G.  F. 

Werren 

Carnoy 

Haas 

Morgenstern 

Westermayr 

Chester 

Hanchett,  Mrs. 

Muss-Arnolt 

Winslow 

Clay 

Haupt 

Nies,  J.  B. 

Wolfson 

Coomaraswamy 

Hopkins 

Ogden 

Worrell 

Crandon 

Hussey,  Miss 

[Total:    58] 

The  first  session  was  held  on  Tuesday  morning,  beginning  at 
11  -.15  A.  M.,  the  President,  Professor  Barton,  being  in  the  chair. 

The  reading  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, April  24th,  25th,  and  26th,   1916,  was  dispenst  with,  as 
they  had  been  publisht  in  the  JOURNAL  (36.  428-443).     There 
being  no  corrections,  they  were  approved  as  printed, 
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The  Committee  of  Arrangements  presented  its  report,  thru 
Professor  Lanman,  in  the  form  of  a  printed  program.  The 
succeeding  sessions  were  appointed  for  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
two,  Wednesday  morning  at  half  past  nine,  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  two.  A  fifth  session,  if  it  should  be  found  desirable  to 
hold  one,  was  appointed  for  Thursday  morning  at  half  past 
nine.  It  was  announst  that  there  would  be  an  informal  gather- 
ing of  the  members  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Reading  Boom  of 
the  House  of  the  American  Academy ;  that  the  session  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  would  be  devoted  to  papers  dealing  with  the 
historical  study  of  religion  and  to  those  of  a  more  general 
character;  that  the  members  of  the  Society  were  invited  to  be 
the  guests  of  the  local  members  at  luncheon — the  ladies  at  the 
College  Club,  the  men  at  the  Harvard  Club — on  Wednesday  at 
one  o'clock;  that  the  annual  dinner,  at  which  the  local  mem- 
bers would  entertain  the  visiting  members,  would  take  place 
at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  on  Wednesday  evening  at  half  past 
seven;  and  that  a  committee  of  local  members  would  be  glad 
to  show  visitors  over  the  Widener  Library  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  Semitic  Museum,  the  University  Museum,  and  other 
points  of  interest  in  Cambridge,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  voted  to  send  a  telegram  of  greeting  to  the  Society's 
oldest  member,  Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  and  likewise  to 
Professor  Crawford  H.  Toy. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 
The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Professor  Franklin  Edgerton, 
presented  the  following  report : 

On  account  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  international 
correspondence  of  the  Society  continues  to  be  at  a  lo  eb,  and  the  Sec- 
retary's duties  during  the  past  year  hav  been  concernd  mainly  with  our 
internal  and  domestic  affairs. 

This  year  has  been  markt  by  one  event  of  prime  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Society — the  formation  of  a  Middle  West  Branch.  At  last 
year's  meeting  the  Directors  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessors Breasted,  Olm stead,  Morgenstern,  and  Clay,  to  consider  the  founding 
of  such  a  branch.  This  committee  cald  a  meeting  of  Orientalists  of  the 
Middle  West,  to  convene  at  Chicago  on  January  27th,  1917.  An  excellent 
program  was  arranged  and  successfully  carried  out.  An  account  of  the 
proceedings  has  been  publisht  in  the  JOURNAL  (36.  423-425).  The  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting,  the  interest  shown,  and  the  number  of  new  members 
pledgd  to  our  Society  hav  alredy  justified  the  formation  of  this  branch, 
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which  wil,  I  believ,  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  work  of  the  Society 
as  a  whole. 

The  program  of  the  meetings  this  year  has  been  arranged  according 
to  the  plan  adopted  last  year,  which  seemd  to  prove  successful  and  satis- 
factory. In  order  to  facilitate  and  encourage  general  discussion,  the 
authors  of  the  papers  to  be  presented  wer  askt  this  year  to  submit  in 
advance  brief  abstracts  of  their  communications,  these  abstracts  to  be  sent 
to  all  members  indicating  their  intention  to  be  present.  The  same  abstracts 
hav  also  been  sent  to  the  press  of  Boston,  in  the  hope  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Society  by  facilitating  the  publication  of  accurat 
newspaper  reports. 

Deth  has  been  unusually  severe  on  the  membership  of  the  Society  during 
the  past  twelvmonth.  It  has  deprived  us  of  twelv  members,  nine  activ  and 
three  honorary,  som  of  them  of  great  distinction  in  the  field  of  Oriental 
studies  and  activ  in  the  work  of  our  Society. 

AUGTJSTE  EARTH,  easily  the  dean  of  French  Indologists,  died  at  Paris 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1916,  in  his  83d  year.  He  had  been  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society  since  1898.  He  was  also  an  honorary  member  of 
the  British  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Imperial 
Eussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles  Lettres,  and  a  member  of  numerus  other  lerned  societies.  M.  Earth 
never  held  any  academic  post,  and  indeed  had  little  academic  training; 
he  was  a  self-made  scolar.  His  Beligions  de  I'Inde  (Paris,  1879)  was  not 
only  the  first  work  of  its  kind  cronologically,  but  was  remarkable  in  other 
respects.  Few  books  hav  ever  been  written  on  so  large  a  field  which 
wer  so  thoroly  original,  and  few  books  so  original  hav  been  at  the  same 
time  so  lucid,  so  sane,  and  so  comprehensiv.  It  is  these  caracteristies  that 
hav  combined  to  make  the  book  one  of  prime  value  even  to  this  day. 
And  these  ar  the  caracteristies  of  all  of  Earth's  later  work,  which  has 
consisted  mostly  of  critiques  and  reviews,  somtimes  dealing  with  single 
publications,  somtimes  summing  up  the  general  progress  of  knoledge  on 
a  more  or  less  wide  field.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  many  of  Earth's 
brief  articles  hav  been  worth  more  than  stout  books,  and  that  many  of 
his  reviews  hav  been  more  valuable  than  the  works  which  occasiond  them. 

JAMES  BUKGESS,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  who  had  been  an  honorary  member  of  this 
Society  since  1899,  died  at  his  home  in  Edinburgh  on  Oct.  3d,  1916,  at 
the  age  of  84.  Because  of  the  fact  that  he  establisht  both  the  Indian 
Antiquary  (in  1872)  and  the  Epigraphia  Indica  (first  volume  publish! 
in  1892)  and  because  of  his  numerus  monumental  publications  he  may 
rightfully  be  designated  as  in  large  mesure  the  founder  of  the  modern 
science  of  Indian  archeology  and  epigrafy.  He  became  hed  of  the  Archae- 
ological Survey  of  Western  India  in  1873,  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of 
Southern  India  in  1881,  and  of  the  united  Archaeological  Surveys  of 
India  in  1886.  Among  his  most  important  works  ar:  The  Cave  Temples 
of  India  (with  J.  Fergusson,  1880) ;  Buddhist  Caves  and  their  Inscrip- 
tions (1883);  and  Cave  Temples  of  Elura  (1887). 

Professor  Sir  GASTOX  MASPERO  died  on  June  30th,  1916,  at  the  age  of 
70.  By  his  deth  our  Society  lost  one  of  its  most  eminent  honorary  mem- 
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bers  (he  was  elected  in  1898)  and  the  world  one  of  its  most  distinguisht 
scolars.  His  life  was  markt  by  extraordinary  activity  and  usefulness  and 
was  crownd  with  almost  evry  honor  that  a  man  of  lerning  cud  covet,  from 
the  time  when  he  was  made  Professor  of  Egyptology  in  the  £cole  des 
Hautes  Etudes  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  in  the  College  de  France 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  to  the  year  1909,  when  he  receivd  the  dis- 
tinction (rare  for  a  forener)  of  an  English  knighthood  in  recognition  of 
his  achievments  as  Director  of  the  Service  of  Antiquities  in  Egypt.  The 
value  of  his  contributions  to  Egyptology  is  held  to  be  enormus.  He  was, 
moreover,  one  of  that  never  too  common  type  of  scolars  who  kno  how 
to  combine  scientific  industry  and  accuracy  with  lucid  and  skilful  popular 
presentation.  His  Ancient  History  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Classical  Orient 
has  made  those  erly  times  alive  and  real  for  those  who  cud  not  folio  his 
scientific  investigations. 

We  all  feel  not  only  professionally  but  also  personally  the  deepest 
sense  of  bereavment  in  the  loss  of  Dr.  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD,  whose  long 
life  of  usefulness  ended  on  August  28th,  1916.  He  was  one  of  our  oldest 
members,  having  joind  the  Society  in  1869;  and  for  many  years  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Society's  work.  He  was  President  from  1890 
to  1894  and  again  in  1909-1910.  No  few  sentences  cud  adequatly  express 
what  Dr.  Ward  has  been  to  our  Society.  Rather  than  attempt  such  a 
task,  I  refer  to  Professor  Jastrow's  able  memorial  sketch  recently  printed 
in  the  JOURNAL  (36.  233-241). 

Another  of  our  most  activ  and  distinguisht  members,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
FRANCIS  BROWN,  died  in  New  York  on  October  15th,  1916.  He  had  been 
connected  since  1879  with  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  became 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages  in  1890  and  President  in 
1908.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  noted  theologians  of  the  country, 
but  also  an  eminent  Orientalist  and  productiv  scolar,  especially  in  the  field 
of  Hebrew  lexicografy.  He  was  activly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Society,  of  which  he  had  been  a  loyal  and  devoted  member  since  1881. 

Oriental  studies  generally  and  Egyptological  researches  in  particular  hav 
lost  a  generus  supporter  in  Mr.  ECKLEY  BRINTON  COXE,  JR.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  died  on  September  20th,  1916.  Tho  not  a  scolar  by  training, 
he  took  an  activ  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  from 
an  erly  period  of  his  life,  and  repeatedly  visited  that  country.  Later  he 
fitted  out  two  expeditions  to  Nubia  and  Egypt,  which  wer  conducted  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  in  1907  and  again  in  1915.  The 
latter  expedition  was  stil  engaged  in  fruitful  reserch  at  the  time  of  its 
patron's  deth.  Mr.  Coxe  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  life  member  of 
our  Society,  which  he  joind  in  1913. 

Professor  LEVI  H.  ELWELL,  a  member  of  the  Society  since  1883,  died 
on  December  27th,  1916.  He  had  been  on  the  staff  of  Amherst  College 
since  1877,  as  instructor  and  professor  in  the  departments  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  His  claim  to  distinction  as  an  Orientalist  rests  on  the  fact  that 
he  prepared  the  first  Pali  book  ever  issued  in  America — the  Nine  Jatakas 
(1886),  a  most  convenient  little  volume,  which  has  been  useful  to  many  a 
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student  beginning  the  study  of  Pali.  Among  his  avocations  wer  botany  and 
genealogy,  on  both  of  which  subjects  he  wrote  many  minor  articles  and 
som  books. 

Professor  HENRY  FERGUSON,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in 
1876,  died  at  his  home  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  March  30th,  1917,  in  his 
70th  year.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  interests  and  manifold  activities — a 
clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science,  an  educator  (he  was  for  som  years  hed  of  St.  Paul's  School 
at  Concord,  N.  H.),  and  an  author  of  books  and  monografs  on  historical 
subjects. 

Dean  SAMUEL  HART,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  died  February  25th,  1917. 
He,  too,  had  a  wide  range  of  interests,  and  he  attaind  markt  distinction  in 
several  fields.  For  many  years  he  was  professor — first  of  Mathematics, 
then  of  Latin — in  Trinity  College.  He  became  professor  and  vice-dean 
in  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1899,  and  dean  in 
1908.  This  last  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  deth.  He  was  also 
secretary  of  the  House  of  Bishops  of  his  Church  since  1886;  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  since  1900;  and  a  senator  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  since  1892.  He  was  a  classicist  of  distinction;  edited  the  Satires 
of  Persius  and  of  Juvenal;  and  was  at  one  time  secretary  and  later 
president  (1892)  of  the  American  Philological  Association.  He  was  also 
activly  interested  in  Oriental,  especially  Hebrew,  studies,  and  edited  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  since  1879. 

The  Rev.  HUGO  W.  HOFFMANN,  Ph.D.,  for  twenty-two  years  pastor  of 
St.  Paul's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  very  sud- 
denly on  February  3d,  1917.  He  was  formerly  a  student  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages at  New  York  University,  under  Professor  Prince,  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Society  since  1899. 

Professor  PERCIVAL  LOWELL,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  died  on  Novem- 
ber 13th,  1916,  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  His  scientific  and  scolarly  activi- 
ties wer  confined  to  the  field  of  astronomy,  in  which  he  was  not  only  an 
able  scolar  but  also  a  brilliant  popularizer.  But  his  activ  interest  in  the 
Orient  is  attested  by  his  authorship  of  such  books  as  The  Soul  of  the 
Far  East,  Occult  Japan,  etc.,  as  wel  as  by  his  membership  in  our  Society 
(since  1893)  and  in  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Eev.  HERVEY  BOARDMAN  VANDERBOGART,  a  member  of  the  Society 
since  1911,  died  on  January  30th,  1917.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College  (1903),  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  since  1910. 

In  concluding  this  report  the  Corresponding  Secretary  desires  to  express 
his  very  grateful  appreciation  of  the  cordial  and  helpful  co-operation 
accorded  him  by  his  fello  members  and  especially  by  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  Haas. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  some  of  the  members  whose  death  was 
reported:  Professor  Hopkins  spoke  on  M.  Barth  and  Mr. 
Burgess ;  Professor  Lanman  made  appreciative  remarks  concern- 
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ing  Professor  Hart,  Professor  Elwell,  Mr.  Burgess,  and  M. 
Barth ;  Professor  Jastrow  spoke  on  Mr.  Coxe ;  Professors  Gott- 
heil  and  Barton  and  Mr.  Steele  referd  to  the  character  and 
achievements  of  President  Brown. 

Professor  Lanman  then  read  a  letter  from  Ceylon  regarding 
the  publication  of  commentaries  on  the  Buddhist  Tripitaka  and 
their  gratuitous  distribution  to  libraries  in  this  country. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

The  Treasurer,  Professor  Albert  T.  Clay,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1916 

Eeceipts 

Balance  from  old  account,  Dec.  31,  1915 $3195.36 

Annual   dues    $1518.15 

Life  membership  fee   75.00 

Sales  of  publications  273.59 

Interest  on  bonds :  Virginian  Eailway  Co 50.00 

Laekawanna  Steel  Co 100.00 

Minn.  General  Electric  Co 50.00 

Interest  on  balances,  to  June  30,  1916 164.96    2231.70 

$5427.06 
Expenditures 

Printing  of  the  Journal,  vol.  36,  part  1  $528.11 

Editors '  honorarium 200.00 

Printing,  postage,  and  clerical  work  for  the  Corresponding 

Secretary  92.61 

Printing  of  notices  concerning  the  Journal   14.02 

Printing  bills,  etc.,  and  mailing  for  the  Treasurer 19.80 

Library  account:   postage,  war  tax  on  shipments,  etc 8.74 

clerical  work 472.00 

classification  of  Japanese  books 12.50    1347.78 

Balance  to  new  account   4079.28 

"$5427.06 

In  addition  to  the  balance  of  $4079.28  deposited  with  Yale  University, 
the  Treasurer  of  that  institution  holds  the  following  bonds  for  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Society: 

2  Laekawanna  Steel  Company $2000 

1  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Company 1000 

1  Virginian  Eailway  Company 1000 

2  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Eailway 2000 
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At  the  last  meeting  the  Treasurer  requested  the  permission  of  the 
Society  to  make  a  readjustment  of  the  funds,  so  as  to  create  a  Life  Mem- 
bership Fund  and  to  re-establish  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Whitney  Fund. 
He  also  asked  for  permission  to  fix  a  stated  sum  as  principal  for  the 
Bradley  and  Cotheal  Funds,  so  that  the  interest  accruing  could  be  used 
for  publication  and  other  purposes.  The  Directors  authorized  him,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  legal  obstacles,  to  use  the  surplus  of  all  funds  above 
the  original  amount,  and  the  interest  annually  accruing  thereon,  for  the 
re-establishment  of  such  funds  as  may  have  been  allowed  to  lapse,  and 
for  the  publication  of  the  Journal  and  other  works. 

Subsequently,  in  examining  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  the  Treasurer 
found  that  practically  everything  that  he  had  asked  permission  to  do  had 
years  ago  been  ordered  by  the  Society. 

The  minutes  for  May,  1890,  state  that  'the  Treasurer  reported  a  gift 
from  Mr.  A.  I.  Cotheal  of  New  York,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Society,  and  long  a  director,  of  one  thousand  dollars  intended  by  the  donor 
as  a  nucleus  of  a  Publication  Fund  and  prescribed  by  him  to  be  invested 
that  its  interest  may  be  used  to  help  in  defraying  the  cost  of  the  Journal 
and  Proceedings'  (PAOS  15.  ii). 

Two  years  later  we  find  it  recorded  that  'the  Treasurer  further  received, 
April  4,  1892,  from  an  anonymous  giver,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
(not  included  in  the  foregoing  statement)  to  be  added  to  the  Society's 
Publication  Fund;  the  principal  of  said  sum  to  be  left  intact,  and  its 
interest  to  be  used  towards  defraying  the  Society's  expenses  of  publica- 
tion. The  gift  was  made  as  "a  help  to  the  Society"  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  gift — along  with  the  gift  of  the  like  sum  from  Mr.  Cotheal — might 
serve  as  a  "  suggestion  and  encouragement  to  others  to  do  likewise ' '  '  (PAOS 
15.  cxlii).  The  Treasurer  wishes  to  add  that  the  anonymous  benefactor 
was  the  late  William  Dwight  Whitney. 

In  April,  1892,  it  was  voted  'that  henceforth  the  fees  received  in  com- 
position for  annual  assessments  to  constitute  Life  Members  be  treated  by  the 
Treasurer  as  part  of  the  Capital  Fund  of  the  Society'  (PAOS  15.  cxliii). 

In  going  back  to  the  minutes  of  May,  1865,  nearly  thirty  years  earlier, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Bradley,  LL.D.,  of  New 
Haven,  we  find  it  recorded  that  his  donations  to  the  Society's  collections  of 
books  and  MSS.  had  been  vastly  greater  than  those  of  any  other  person,  and 
that,  by  means  of  personal  solicitation  he  had  brought  to  the  treasury  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars,  a  part  of  it  for  the  specific  object  of  the  purchase 
of  a  font  of  Chinese  type  (PAOS  8.  Ixii). 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  matters  connected  with  these  founda- 
tions and  the  present  financial  status  of  the  Society,  the  Treasurer  wishes 
to  present  the  following  list  of  capitalized  funds,  the  interest  of  which 
can  be  used  for  publication  purposes,  at  the  same  time  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  reports  of  Treasurers  in  future  will  annually  record  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members,  as  a  'suggestion  and  encouragement  to 
others  to  do  likewise. ' 
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CAPITALIZED  FUNDS 

Charles  W.  Bradley  Fund $3000 

Alexander  I.  Cotheal  Fund 1500 

William  Dwight  Whitney  Fund 1000 

Life  Membership  Fund  2075 

$7575 

EEPOET  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  account  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Society,  and  have  found  the  same  correct,  and  that  the  foregoing 
account  is  in  conformity  therewith.  We  have  also  compared  the  entries 
with  the  vouchers  and  the  account  book  as  held  for  the  Society  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Yale  University,  and  have  found  all  correct. 

F.   W.   WILLIAMS       )  Auditors 
CHARLES   C.   TORREY  ) 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  April  4,  1917. 

It  was  voted  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  remaining  items 
of  business  to  the  next  business  session  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  President  then  deliverd  the  annual  address,  the  subject 
being  'Ancient  Babylonian  Expressions  of  the  Religious  Spirit.' 

In  view  of  the  length  of  the  morning  session  it  was  decided 
to  reconvene  at  2:30  p.  M.  instead  of  at  2  p.  M.  Thereupon, 
at  1 :15  P.  M.,  the  Society  took  a  recess  until  the  time  set. 

SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  began  at  2 :36  P.  M.,  with  the  President  in 
the  chair.  According  to  the  fixt  program  prepared  by  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  the  Society  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
hearing  of  communications,  in  the  following  order : 

Professor  E.  GRANT,  of  Smith  College:  Smith  College  tablets  of  the 
period  of  the  First  Babylonian  Dynasty. 

Nearly  a  score  of  tablets  from  the  collection  at  Smith  College, 
presented  in  facsimile,  transliteration,  and  translation.  They  com- 
prise court  agreements,  sales,  loans,  leases,  receipts,  and  lists  from 
the  reigns  of  Samsuiluna,  Abi-eshua,  Ammiditana,  etc.  One  espe- 
cially interesting  tablet  is  a  legal  document  concerning  the  family 
status  of  a  sacred  woman  of  the  god  Eamman. 

Professor  A.  V.  W.  JACKSON,  of  Columbia  University:  Added  etymo- 
logical notes  on  the  Old  Persian  Inscriptions.  (Presented  in  brief  abstract 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary.) 

(1)  Etymological  support  of  the  interpretation  of  OP.  am'utha 
as  a  verbal  form,  meaning  'he  fled.'  (2)  A  possible  additional  item 
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of  testimony  from  the  Baluchi  that  the  adjective  OP.  uvdmrsiyus 
means  'by  a  natural  death.'  (3)  Brief  etymological  comments  on 
some  other  OP.  words. 

Professor  L.  C.  BARRET,  of  Trinity  College:  Hindu  sculpture  and  archi 
tecture. 

If  the  conclusions  of  the  modern  psychology  of  beauty  be  accepted, 
there  appear  reasons  why  later  Hindu  sculpture  falls  far  short  of 
high  attainment:  the  effort  to  portray  the  spiritual  by  violating  the 
laws  of  matter  and  by  misrepresenting  its  organized  forms  is  an 
illogical  proceeding,  as  might  be  expected  from  artists  who  handled 
a  material  whose  very  existence  was  held  to  be  an  illusion.  The  aims 
of  architecture  seem  to  hold  it  back  from  the  greatest  faults  of  Hindu 
sculpture. 

Professor  J.  H.  BREASTED,  of  the  University  of  Chicago :  The  earliest 
boats  on  the  Nile.  (Illustrated  with  photographic  projections.) — Eemarks 
by  Mr.  Sehoff  and  Dr.  Nies. 

Professor  E.  W.  HOPKINS,  of  Yale  University :  Indie  and  Indian  religious 
parallels.  [Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  37.  72-84.] — Remarks  by  Professors 
Carnoy  and  Jastrow. 

Dr.  J.  B.  NIES,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Is  UMMAki  the  correct  reading  for 
the  ideogram  GIS-UHkif — Eemarks  by  Professor  Clay. 

The  author  has  in  his  collection  a  tablet  in  which  the  city  Umma  is 
mentioned  written  not  GIS-UHki  as  usual,  but  UMMAki.  This  does 
not  prove  that  the  latter  is  the  same  as  the  former,  but  it  points  in 
that  direction,  and  it  does  prove  that  there  was  a  city  named  Umma 
in  Babylonia. 

Professor  K.  FULLERTON,  of  the  Oberlin  School  of  Theology:  Does 
Isaiah  teach  the  inviolability  of  Jerusalem  at  Is.  10.  5-15? — Remarks  by 
Professor  Arnold. 

The  chief  problem  of  anti-Assyrian  prophecies  is  whether  Isaiah 
taught  the  inviolability  of  Zion.  Is.  10.  5-15  is  the  key  to  these  prophe- 
cies. Vs.  13-15  and  vs.  5-7a  indicate  a  contrast  between  Jahweh's  and 
Assyria 's  theories  of  Assyria 's  conquests. "  Jahweh  's  theory :  Assyria  is 
his  instrument  of  punishment ;  Assyria 's  theory :  Assyria  conquers  in  its 
own  power.  Vs.  7b-12  indicate  a  contrast  between  Jahweh's  and  Assy- 
ria's plans.  Jahweh's  plan:  chastisement,  Jerusalem  to  be  ultimately 
saved;  Assyria's  plan:  destruction.  Vs.  7b-12  in  their  present  form 
are  secondary.  Conclusion:  Isaiah  does  not  teach  the  inviolability  of 
Jerusalem. 

Professor  J.  A.  MONTGOMERY,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  A 
Christian  incantation  bowl  in  the  'Manichaean'  script. 

An  example  of  a  well-known  class  of  charms  from  Babylonia,  written 
on   the  inside   of   clay   bowls,   in   an   Aramaic   dialect.     This   case  is 
imique,  as  the  charm  includes,  along  with  the  invocation  of  pagan  and 
Jewish  deities  and  angels,  also  the  Trinitarian  formula. 
Professor  C.  C.  TORREY,  of  Yale  University:     Three  passages  from  the 
Koran:    1.  The  shaMdat  al-bain   (5.  105).     2.    'The  dog  Saqlm'    (18.  8, 
17).     3.  An  emendation  of  the  text  (64.  14). 
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The  Corresponding  Secretary  then  presented  in  abstract 
papers  submitted  by  members  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
sessions,  in  the  following  order: 

Dr.  F.  K.  BLAKE  and  Dr.  A.  EMBER,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  A 
new  Hebrew  Grammar. 

The  authors  have  felt  the  need  of  a  practical  Hebrew  grammar,  and 
the  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  supply  that  want.  It  is  believed 
that  the  combined  labors  of  two  scholars,  one  especially  interested  in 
linguistic  science  and  one  with  a  native  command  of  Hebrew,  will 
produce  a  work  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  than  any 
yet  publisht. 

The  grammar  will  consist  of  two  volumes,  the  first  containing  all 
the  most  essential  facts,  and  the  second  enlarging  on  and  supple- 
menting the  first.  The  chief  features  of  the  work  will  be:  scientific 
accuracy,  practical  arrangement,  simplification  of  difficult  points,  con- 
versation, chrestomathy. 

Dr.  F.  E.  BLAKE,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  (a)  The  etymology  of 
the  Semitic  particle  Tea,  'like';  (b)  The  compound  particle  Tci-im  in 
Hebrew. — Eemarks  by  Professor  Haupt. 

(a)  The  Semitic  particle  Tea  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  noun 
meaning    'likeness'    standing  in  the  construct  state  before  a  genitive. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  identical  with  the  demonstrative  element  Tc 
which  occurs  in  many  demonstrative  pronouns,  e.  g.  Arabic  dhalika, 
Aramaic  dele,  Ethiopie  zeku,  etc.     That  such  is  the  ease  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  fact  that  comparative  particles  meaning    'as,  so,'    in 
other  languages  are  often   derived  from  pronominal  elements;     e.   g. 
English   so   and  as    (originally   al-so)    are  connected  with  the   Indo- 
European  pronominal  root  sva  (Skt.  sva,  Lat.  suus,   'his,  her'),  etc. 

(b)  The  compound  particle  Tci-im  has  a  variety  of  meanings  depend- 
ing on  the  various  meanings  of  lei  and  im.     Its  most  important  mean- 
ing is    'but'    after  a  negative,  German  sondern.     In  this  meaning  it 
referred  originally  to  what  preceded,   the  adversative  idea  referring 
to  what  follows  being  developed  as  the  result  of  the  collocation.     In 
such  a  sentence  in  Hebrew  as    'the  horse  is  not  white  but  black'    the 
original  meaning  was  either   'the  horse  is  not  white,  if  not  (so,  then) 
black'    or    ' .    .    .  not  white,  verily  not,  (it  is)   black.'     Both  concep- 
tions are  supported  by  parallels  in  other  languages. 

Professor  E.  W.  FAY,  of  the  University  of  Texas:  Indo-Iranian  direction 
adjectives. 

Notes  on  the  etymology  of  several  such  adjectives:  ji-h-ma-,  pos- 
terius  anc,  etc. 

Dr.  B.  LATJFER,  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History:  The  vigesimal 
and  decimal  systems  in  the  Ainu  numerals,  and  some  remarks  on  Ainu 
phonology. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  an  analysis  is  given  of  the  numerals 
common  to  the  three  principal  dialects  of  Ainu,  those  of  Yezo,  Sag- 
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halin,  and  Kuril.  This  system  is  thoroly  vigesimal,  the  number  5 
being  exprest  by  the  word  for  'hand'  and  the  highest  unit  being 
20.  Years  ago  the  writer  found  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Saghalin 
also  a  decimal  system  of  counting,  hitherto  unknown.  It  is  shown 
that  this  progress  was  made  under  the  influence  of  the  Manchu,  who 
establisht  some  kind  of  suzerainty  over  Saghalin  in  the  18th  century. 
The  second  part  of  the  investigation  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
phonetics  of  the  Ainu  speech  with  special  reference  to  the  Saghalin 
dialect,  the  writer  comparing  his  own  data  and  conclusions  with  the 
observations  recently  made  by  a  Polish  scholar,  Pil'sudski,  and  Abbe 
Kousselot.  An  attempt  is  made  at  reconstructing  the  ancient  con- 
sonantal system  of  the  language,  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  any 
language  with  which  Ainu  has  erroneously  been  compared,  that  is, 
Altaic,  Indo-European,  Semitic,  or  Bask.  Ainu  is  at  present  an  iso- 
lated language,  its  congeners,  if  they  ever  existed,  being  extinct  long 
ago. 

Dr.  I.  M.  CASANOWICZ,  of  the  IT.  S.  National  Museum:  Jewish  amulets 
in  the  United  States  National  Museum.  [Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  37. 
43-56.] 

Dr.  MOSES  SEIDEL,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  u  as  an  old  plural  end- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  noun. 

The  schedule  of  papers  for  the  session  being  thus  completed, 
the  Society  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  items  of  business 
not  taken  up  at  the  morning  session. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

The  Librarian,  Professor  Albert  T.  Clay,  presented  the  follow- 
ing report: 

The  work  of  cataloguing  the  Library,  which  was  made  possible  by  gen- 
erous gifts  from  Professor  J.  E.  Jewett  and  appropriations  from  the 
Society's  treasury,  is  now  practically  completed.  Besides  the  regular 
catalog,  there  has  been  prepared  a  shelf -list,  which  will  be  used  in  the 
printing  of  the  catalog  for  distribution  to  the  members. 

Professor  Torrey  has  very  kindly  rendered  valuable  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Turkish  books  in  Arabic  characters,  as  well  as  the  Turkish 
and  Arabic  manuscripts;  and  Professor  Hopkins  has  been  helpful  in  the 
listing  of  the  Sanskrit  works.  The  Librarian  wishes  to  express  here  his 
gratitude  to  these  scholars.  The  books  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  been 
classified  by  students  acquainted  with  these  languages.  There  remain 
about  50  Arabic  books  and  50  Turkish  books  in  Armenian  characters,  which 
the  Librarian  hopes  to  see  catalogued  without  delay. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  printed  list  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
before  the  next  meeting.  The  cost  of  publishing  it,  estimated  to  be 
between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars,  will  be  covered,  if  at  all  possible. 
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without  recourse  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  A  gift  of  $100  for  this 
purpose  has  been  received  from  Mrs.  James  B.  Nies;  other  gifts  that  the 
Librarian  hoped  to  be  able  to  announce  have  not  yet  materialized. 

The  Librarian  takes  this  occasion  to  repeat  that  he  is  ready  to  lend 
the  books  of  the  Society  to  the  members.  In  this  way  the  Library  can 
be  of  service  especially  to  those  far  removed  from  the  large  libraries  of 
the  land. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  accessions  during  the  past  year: 
The  Dinkard,  ed.  by  Darab  Dastur  Peshotan  Sanjana,  vol.  15. 
An  Expression  of  the  Lore  of  the  A vesta,  by  Lawrence  H.  Mills. 
A  List  of  Personal  Names  from  the  Temple  School  of  Nippur,  by  Edward 

Chiera. 

Public  Administration  in  Ancient  India,  by  Pramathanath  Banerjea. 
South  Indian  Images  of  Gods  and  Goddesses,  by  H.  Krishna  Sastri. 
Architecture  and  Sculpture  in  Mysore,  no.  1,  by  R.  Narasimhachar. 
Le  Livre  de  la  Creation  et  de  1'Histoire,  by  Cl.  Huart. 
Tarikh-i  Jahan-Gusha  of  Juwayni,  by  Mirza  Muhammad  of  Qazwin. 
Aerpatastan  and  NIrangastan  .    .    .  tr.  by  Sohrab  Jamshedjee  Bulsara. 
The  Coming  and  Passing  of  Zoroaster,  by  Ruby. 
The  Poetry  of  Ancient  Persia,  by  M.  Pithawalla. 
The  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  by  R.  V.  Russell, 

vols.  1,  2,  4. 
The  Geographical  Part  of  the  Nuzhat  al-Qulub,  by  Hamd  Allah  Mustaufi 

al-Qazvmi. 
The  Origins  of  the  Islamic  State,  by  Ahmad  ibn  Yahya,  called  al-Baladhuri, 

tr.  P.  K.  Hitti,  vol.  1. 
The  Shans,  by  W.  W.  Cochrane,  vol.  1. 

Some  Principles  of  Algonquin  Word-formation,  by  W.  Jones. 
An  Account  of  the  Different  Existing  Systems  of  Sanskrit  Grammar,  by 

S.  K.  Belvalkar. 

Introduction  to  Indonesian  Linguistics,  by  R.  Brandstetter. 
The  Educational  Directory  of  India,  1916. 


ELECTION  OF  HONORARY  MEMBERS 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  then  presented  the  report  of 
the  Directors  regarding  new  members,  recommending  the  elec- 
tion of  72  corporate  and  2  honorary  members.  In  order 
to  give  the  Directors  opportunity  for  further  consideration, 
it  was  voted  to  postpone  the  election  of  corporate  members 
to  a  subsequent  session.  The  honorary  members  were  elected 
by  unanimous  vote,  as  follows: 

Professor  EDOUARD  CHAVANNES 
Professor  SYLVAIN  LEVI 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  FOE  1917-1918 
The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  year 
1917-1918,  consisting  of  Dr.  Charles  J.  Ogden,  Mr.  Wilfred  H. 
Schoff,  and  Dr.  James  B.  Nies,  presented  its  report  thru  Dr. 
Ogden,  as  follows : 

President — Professor  Charles  C.  Torrey,  of  New  Haven. 

Vice  Presidents — Professor  Eichard  J.  H.  Gottheil,  of  New  York;  Pro- 
fessor Maurice  Bl cornfield,  of  Baltimore;  Professor  Henry  Preserved 
Smith,  of  New  York. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Professor  Franklin  Edgerton,  of  Philadelphia. 

Recording  Secretary — Dr.  George  C.  O.  Haas,  of  New  York. 

Treasurer — Professor  Albert  T.  Clay,  of  New  Haven. 

Librarian — Professor  Albert  T.  Clay,  of  New  Haven. 

Editors  of  the  Journal — Professor  James  A.  Montgomery,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Dr.  George  C.  O.  Haas,  of  New  York. 

Directors,  Class  of  1920 — Professor  Paul  Haupt,  of  Baltimore;  Professor 
James  Eichard  Jewett,  of  Cambridge;  Professor  Eoland  G.  Kent,  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  officers  thus  nominated  were  thereupon  duly  elected. 
The  Society  then  adjourned  for  the  day. 

THIRD  SESSION 

The  third  session  began  at  9  :32  A.  M.  on  Wednesday  morning, 
in  the  House  of  the  Academy,  with  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  a  telegram  from  Professor 
Gildersleeve  in  which  he  thankt  the  Society  for  its  message  of 
greeting  and  sent  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  communication  was  then  presented : 

Professor  C.  C.  TORREY,  of  Yale  University:  The  need  of  an  American 
Oriental  Eeview. — Eemarks  by  Professors  Lanman,  Clay,  and  Barton. 

After  the  discussion  it  was  voted  to  refer  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  an  American  Oriental  Review  to  the  Publica- 
tion Committee  with  power  to  take  action,  if  feasible. 

The  reading  of  communications  was  continued,  as  follows : 

Mr.  L.  DOMINIAN,  of  the  American  Geographical  Society:  The  site  of 
Constantinople:  a  factor  of  historical  value.  (Presented  in  abstract  by 
the  Corresponding  Secretary.)  [Printed  in  the  JOURNAL,, 37.  57-71.] 

Professor  C.  E.  LANMAN,  of  Harvard  University:  The  Harvard  Oriental 
Series:  its  purpose  and  setbacks  and  progress. — Eemarks  by  Mr.  Wester- 
mayr,  Professor  Fullerton,  Dr.  Coomaraswamy,  and  Professor  Barton. 
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This  series,  founded  about  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Professor  Lan- 
man  with  the  aid  of  the  late  Henry  Clarke  Warren,  consists  of  texts 
and  translations  of  the  literary  monuments  of  ancient  India,  and  of 
investigations  concerning  the  history  and  religious  antiquities  of  India. 
The  war  is  hampering  the  whole  undertaking  in  the  gravest  manner, 
in  part  because  the  contributors  are  scholars  of  Europe  and  India,  in 
part  because  the  Oriental  printing  is  done  at  Oxford  and  Bombay.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  however,  21  volumes  are  out,  3  nearly  finisht  vol- 
umes are  held  up  by  the  war,  and  8  are  in  press  and  should  be  ready 
in  a  few  weeks — 32  in  all — while  yet  others  are  far  advanst  in  prepa- 
ration or  nearly  ready  in  manuscript. 

The  Society  voted  to  extend  its  congratulations  to  Professor 
Lanman  on  the  splendid  results  of  his  labors  in  conducting  this 
great  enterprise. 

Further  communications  were  then  presented,  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

Professor  J.  MORGENSTERN,  of  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati: 
Semitic  birth  ceremonies  and  the  rite  of  circumcision. — Remarks  by  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow  and  Dr.  Kyle. 

Various  peculiar  rites  were  performed  by  Semitic  peoples  at  child- 
birth, such  as  offering  a  tabu-sacrifice,  cutting  the  child's  first  hair, 
rubbing  the  child  with  salt,  etc.  At  birth  and  for  seven  days  there- 
after a  child  was  thought  to  be  under  the  influence  of  evil  spirits 
and  therefore  tabu.  It  was  freed  by  the  performance  of  these  rites, 
usually  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth.  Similar  rites  were  performed 
at  other  critical  moments  of  life  (puberty,  marriage,  etc.),  when  danger 
from  evil  spirits  threatened. 

Professor  A.  J.  CARNOY,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  Healing 
gods  and  storm-gods  in  Iran. 

The  relation  between  storm,  fertility,  and  healing  powers  found  by 
Professor  Hopkins  in  the  Vedic  god  Indra  is  present  in  other  Indian 
deities  and  in  the  religions  of  other  peoples.     It  is  especially  clear 
in  the  Persian  healing  hero  Farldun,  and  one  can  demonstrate  that  it 
existed  also  in  Irman  (Aryaman),  in  the  sacred  tree  golcard,  etc. 
Professor  P.  HATJPT,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:    The  Son  of  Man. — 
Eemarks  by  Professors  Schmidt,  Breasted,  Werren,  Montgomery,  and  Mor- 
gen  stern,  and  reply  by  Professor  Haupt. 

'Son  of  man'  is  the  common  Aramaic  term  for  'man.'  The  orig- 
inal meaning  is  'son  of  a  man,'  not  a  'son  of  a  nobody'  (Assyr. 
mar  la-maman).  In  the  Code  of  Hammurapi  mar  amili,  'son  of  a 
man, '  denotes  a  '  full-born  man, '  while  musMnu  is  a  '  free-born  man. ' 
The  primary  connotation  of  the  term  'son  of  man'  was  'gentleman'; 
afterwards  it  was  employed  for  'man'  in  general,  and  'man'  may 
be  used  for  'one'  and  'I':  'A  man  cannot  do  it'  may  mean  'One 
cannot  do  it'  or  'I  cannot  do  it.'  This  was  the  original  meaning  of 
the  phrase  in  the  Gospels  (cf.  Matthew  7.  20;  11.  19). 
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Dr.  J.  E.  ABBOTT,  of  Summit,  N.  J. :    Dnyaneshwar,  the  Maharashtra 

saint  and  poet. — Eemarks  by  Professor  Hopkins. 

The  tradition  in  Western  India  that  Dnyaneshwar  was  the  first 
in  the  line  of  Marathi  poets  has  strong  corroboration.  He  lived  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Ramchandra,  and  a  short  note  at  the  end  of  hia 
commentary  on  the  Bhagavad-gita  gives  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  that  work  as  1290  A.  D.  His  purpose  in  composing  in  Marathi  was 
that  the  common  people  might  understand  their  own  scriptures  and 
profit  thereby.  His  writings  are  not  now  easily  understood  by  the 
people  because  of  their  obsolete  form  and  vocabulary,  but  they  are 
highly  and  justly  honored.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  visit  his  shrine  each 
year. 
Professor  M.  JASTROW,  JR.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  The 

Sumerian    and    Akkadian    calendar. — Eemarks    by    Professors    Haupt    and 

Barton. 

A  study  of  the  various  calendars  in  use  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
at  different  periods,  on  the  basis  of  a  renewed  study  of  the  text  5 
Kawlinson,  pi.  43,  supplemented  by  the  nomenclature  in  early  business 
documents,  in  Cappadocian  and  Elamitic  texts,  and  in  the  historical 
and  astrological  literature  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The  Sumerian 
calendar  is  based  on  a  year  beginning  in  the  fall ;  the  Akkadian,  on  one 
beginning  in  the  spring. 

It  was  voted  to  reconvene  at  2  :30  p.  M.  (instead  of  at  2  p.  M.. 
as  planned),  and  the  Society  then,  at  12:43  p.  M.,  took  a  recess 
until  the  time  set. 

FOURTH  SESSION 

The  fourth  session  was  opened  at  2:50  p.  M.,  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair,  and  the  presentation  of  papers  was  resumed, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  M.  G.  KYLE,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  A  new  solution  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  problem. — Remarks  by  Professor  Morgenstern  and  additional 
observations  by  the  author. 

A  brief  and  popular  statement  of  a  very  extended  study  based  on 
the  use  of  words  in  the  Hebrew  original  and  upon  a  technical  clas- 
sification of  the  Pentateuchal  laws.  The  results  furnish  a  very 
simple  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  style  in 
different  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  and  afford  an  interesting  and  some- 
what surprising  comparison  with  the  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch 
suggested  by  the  current  Documentary  Hypothesis. 

Professor  F.  EDGEETON,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  The  Kash- 
mirian  Pancatantra,  and  its  position  among  versions  of  the  Paucatantra. 

There  are  5  streams  of  tradition  of  the  Pancatantra.  1.  The  Kash- 
mirian  Pancatantra,  or  Tantrakhyayika  (discovered  about  1903; 
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imperfectly  ed.  by  J.  Hertel)  :  the  closest  of  the  extant  versions  to 
the  original,  but  still  very  far  from  it  (esp.  in  numerous  addi- 
tions). 2.  Pahlavi  (Syriac,  Arabic):  based  on  an  old  Skt.  text 
probably  superior  to  the  Tantrakhyayika.  3.  'N-W  (whence  the 
Southern  and  Nepalese  versions,  Hitopadesa) :  abbreviated;  other- 
wise original.  4.  Brhatkatha:  greatly  abbreviated;  poetic,  hence 
unoriginal  in  details.  5.  Simplicior:  generally  speaking  farthest  from 
the  original;  expanded. — All  these  five  are  derived  ultimately  from 
one  lost  'Urtext':  no  closer  relationship  between  any  of  them  is 
demonstrable. 

Professor  N.  SCHMIDT,  of  Cornell  University:  The  two  recensions  of 
Slavonic  Enoch. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  we  possess  two  different  recensions 
of  Slavonic  Enoch,  one  longer  than  the  other.  Charles  and  Bon- 
wetsch  regard  the  longer  recension  as  the  more  original,  and  the 
shorter  as  an  incomplete  edition.  The  difficulty  with  this  view  is 
that  the  latter  would  then  by  accident,  since  intention  is  inconceivable, 
have  left  out  just  those  passages  and  turns  of  expression  that  have 
been  relied  upon  to  prove  that  the  work  was  written  in  Greek  by  an 
Alexandrian  Jew.  The  two  recensions  are  most  naturally  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  shorter  text  represents  the  first  Slavonic 
translation  made  from  a  Greek  version  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
original,  while  the  other  is  a  later  Slavonic  version  made  from  a 
different  Greek  manuscript  which  had  been  amplified  by  some  Alex- 
andrian copyist. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SCHOFF,  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum:  Naviga- 
tion to  the  Far  East  under  the  Eoman  Empire. 

Professor  H.  J.  CADBURT,  of  Haverford  College:  An  English  version  of 
the  word-play  in  Amos  8.  1,  2. — Eemarks  by  Professor  Haupt  and  Dr. 
Kyle. 

Dr.  W.  F.  ALBRIGHT,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  Gilgames  and 
Engidu,  Babylonian  genii  of  fertility. 

Engidu  is  identical  with  Gira-§akan,  a  god  of  fecundity  and 
specifically  of  animal  husbandry.  Apparently  there  are  two  principal 
Sakan  types:  a  native  one,  associated  with  the  gazelle,  and  an 
exotic,  perhaps  Gutean,  ass-divinity.  The  heroic  figure  on  archaic 
cylinders,  impregnating  a  gazelle,  is  Sakan.  Gilgames,  primarily  a 
god  of  sprouting  vegetation,  also  represents  the  sun  as  the  power 
causing  growth.  The  oldest  forms  of  his  name,  (d)Gis-gil>il-ga-mes 
and  (d}Gis-gH>il-gin-mes,  both  stand  for  *(d)Gis-gibil-gan-mes,  'the 
torch  [elsewhere  an  epithet  of  Gilgames  as  sun-god]  of  Gan-mes  [the 
hero  of  fecundity,  cf.  ukTcin-mes  'senator'],'  which  is  thus,  like 
Engidti,  a  secondary  theophorous  name. 


Professor  Breasted  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  inception  and 
publication  of  his  book  'Ancient  Times:  A  History  of  the  Early 
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World,'   which,  altho  a  high-school  textbook,  contains  fully  220 
pages  devoted  to  Oriental  history. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  then  presented  the  following 
paper  in  abstract,  the  author  being  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
sessions : 

Miss  M.  H.  GAECKLER,  of  Edinboro,  Pa. :  A  study  of  the  aorist,  imper- 
fect, and  perfect  tenses  in  the  Eig-Veda,  early  and  late. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  the  Kig-Veda,  the  aorist  and  imperfect 
are  used  without  difference;  the  aorist  expresses  duration  of  time,  or 
is  used  historically  or  in  narration,  in  conjunction  with  and  equiva- 
lent to  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect.  But  in  the  latest  Eig-Veda 
period  only  the  imperfect  and  perfect  tenses  are  used  narratively, 
and  the  aorist  has  the  value  that  it  has  in  the  later  classical  Skt. — 
that  is,  it  expresses  an  event  which  happened  in  the  immediate  past. 
Especially  in  the  early  period,  all  the  past  tenses  may  be  used  for 
the  present  also,  since  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  definite  boundary 
between  what  is  and  what  has  been. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  items  of 
business  postponed  from  previous  sessions  and  those  appointed 
for  this  session. 

MIDDLE  WEST  BRANCH  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
It  was  reported  that,  in  pursuance  of  action  taken  by  the 
Directors  at  the  meeting  in  Washington  in  1916,  steps  had 
been  taken  toward  the  formation  of  a  Middle  West  Branch  of 
the  Society,  and  that  a  meeting  of  Orientalists  of  the  West 
had  been  held  at  Chicago  on  January  27th,  1917  (see  the  report 
of  the  Proceedings  printed  in  the  JOURNAL,  36.  423-425).  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow  reported  that  the  Directors  recommended  the 
adoption  of  four  additional  articles  of  the  By-Laws,  to  provide 
for  the  organization  of  branches  of  the  Society.  The  first  three 
of  the  articles  submitted  were  adopted  without  a  single  dissent- 
ing vote,  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  X.  To  provide  for  scientific  meetings  of  groups  of  members 
living  at  too  great  a  distance  to  attend  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Society, 
branches  may  be  organized  with  the  approval  of  the  Directors.  The 
details  of  organization  are  to  be  left  to  those  forming  a  branch  thus 
authorized,  subject  to  formal  ratification  by  the  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XI.  Upon  the  formation  of  a  branch,  the  officers  chosen  shall 
have  the  right  to  propose  for  corporate  membership  in  the  Society  such 
persons  as  may  seem  eligible  to  them,  and,  pending  ratification  according 
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to    Article    IV    of    the    Constitution,    these    candidates    shall    receive    the 
Journal  and  all  notices  issued  by  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XII.  The  annual  fee  of  the  members  of  a  branch  shall  be 
collected  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  in  the  usual  manner,  and  in 
order  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  a  branch  the  Directors  shall  author- 
ize the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  to  forward  from  time  to  time  to  the  duly 
authorized  officer  of  the  branch  such  sums  as  may  seem  proper  to  the 
Treasurer.  The  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  branch  shall  be  audited 
annually  and  a  statement  of  the  audit  shall  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Society  to  be  included  in  his  annual  report. 

After  discussion  of  the  final  article  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  a  branch  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  was  voted  to  refer 
it  back  to  the  Directors  for  further  consideration. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  JOURNAL 
The  report  of  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  was  presented  by 
Professor  Montgomery,  as  follows : 

The  Editors  beg  to  report  the  completion  of  Volume  36  of  the  Journal, 
consisting  of  460  pages,  in  the  usual  four  parts,  the  first  of  which  was 
edited  by  their  very  esteemed  predecessor,  Professor  Torrey.  The  volume, 
which  was  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward  in  com- 
memoration of  his  80th  birthday,  now  bears  his  name  on  the  title-page 
In  Memoriam. 

The  size  of  the  volume  has  not  been  decreased,  altho  the  cost  of  printing 
is  considerably  greater  here  than  abroad  and  the  price  of  paper  is  rapidly 
rising.  We  suggest  that  contributors  practise  the  greatest  economy  in 
the  use  of  unusual  types  and  assist  in  keeping  down  the  expense  by  the 
most  careful  preparation  of  their  copy. 

In  addition  to  the  longer  papers,  which  must  constitute  the  permanent 
value  of  the  Journal,  we  desire  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  Brief 
Notes,  on  subjects  of  fresh  and  original  interest,  which  will  probably  be 
read  by  a  wider  circle  of  our  constituency  than  the  long  papers.  A 
department  of  Personalia,  which  we  have  established,  will  also  serve 
for  the  exchange  of  personal  news  in  the  Oriental  world. 

We  expect  hereafter  to  publish  the  Journal  in  five  parts,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  its  year  coincide  with  the  calendar  year.  To  accom- 
plish this,  volume  37  (for  1917)  will  appear  in  four  parts,  in  May,  July, 
October,  and  December.  Volume  38  (for  1918)  will  appear  in  February. 
April,  June,  October,  and  December.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  last  digit 
of  the  volume  number  thus  becomes  the  same  as  that  of  the  year  of 
publication — a  coincidence  of  decided  practical  value. 

Arrangements  are  being  completed  with  the  Yale  University  Press  for 
that  corporation  to  act  as  our  publisher.  It  will  handle  all  the  business 
of  circulation  and  sale  of  copies,  and  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
having  the  Journal  included  in  its  trade-lists. 
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In  conclusion  we  welcome  the  increase  of  the  scholarly  assets  of  the 
Society  furnished  by  the  recently  organized  Middle  West  Branch,  the 
profits  of  which  are  already  accruing  to  the  Journal. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS 

The  following  persons,  recommended  by  the  Directors,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society : 

HONORARY    MEMBER 

Mr.  Leonard  W.  King 


Mr.  T.  George  Allen, 

Mr.  Lamont  Barbour, 

Mr.  Carl  W.  Bishop, 

Mr.  Maurice  Block, 

Prof.  Leonard  Bloomfield, 

Mr.  Gustav  von  Brauchitsch, 

Miss  Caroline  May  Breyfogle, 

Eev.  Chas.  D.  Brokenshire, 

Mr.  Ludlow  S.  Bull, 

Prof.  Moses  Buttenwieser, 

Mr.  E.  H.  Byrne, 

Mr.  Augustus  Stiles  Carrier, 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Clark, 

Kabbi  Samuel  S.  Cohen, 

Dr.  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy, 

Mr.  Edwin  Sanford  Crandon, 

Hon.  Alexander  DelMar, 

Mr.  Gotthard  Deutsch, 

Dr.  George  S.  Duncan, 

Mr.  William  F.  Edgerton, 

Mr.  Granville  D.  Edwards, 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Ellis, 

Mr.  Eugene  Fair, 

Rev.  Dr.  Hughell  E.  W.  Fosbroke, 

Prof.  John  Fryer, 

Mr.  Carl  Gaenssle, 

Mr.  Alexander  B.  Gait, 

Eev.  Raymond  F.  Gavin, 

Rev.  A.  H.  Godbey, 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Henry, 

Mr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch, 

Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck, 

Mr.  Fred  T.  Kelly, 

Mr.  J.  L.  Kingsbury, 

Dr.  K.  Kohler, 

Mr.  George  S.  S.  Kukhi, 


Mrs.  Fletcher  Ladd, 

Prof.  G.  Landstrom, 

Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Latourette, 

Rabbi  Morris  S.  Lazaron, 

Mr.  Gerson  B.  Levi, 

Rabbi  Felix  A.  Levy, 

Prof.  Albert  Howe  Lybyer, 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Maier, 

Mr.  Shiphy  E.  Malouf, 

Rabbi  Louis  L.  Mann, 

Mr.  S.  H.  Markowitz, 

Mr.  John  Martin, 

Rev.  John  A.  Maynard, 

Mr.  Frederick  McCormick, 

Mr.  J.  F.  McLaughlin, 

Mr.  Theophile  J.  Meek, 

Mr.  Walter  Miller, 

Hon.  William  Phillips, 

Rabbi  Julius  J.  Price, 

Prof.  Eduard  Prokosch, 

Mr.  Charles  Lynn  Pyatt,      /•"  „ 

Mr.  George  H.  Richardson, 

Dr.  J.  G.  Rosengarten, 

Dr.  Moses  Seidel, 

Mr.  O.  R.  Sellers, 

Mr.  H.  B.  Sharman, 

Mr.  Joseph  Stolz, 

Prof.  Herbert  Gushing  Tolman, 

Rev.  Samuel  W.  Wass, 

Mr.  Thomas  Wearing, 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Willett, 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Wolfson, 

Prof.  William  H.  Wood, 

Miss  Marguerite  Woodward, 

Dr.  J.  E.  Wrench,    > 

Mr.  J.  Hubert  Zimmerman. 


It  was  announst  for  the  Directors  that  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing would  be  held  at  New  Haven  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  of  Easter  Week,  April  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  1918. 
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The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  the  Directors 
had  considered  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  removal  of  the 
restriction  as  to  place  of  meeting,  and  that  they  recommended, 
after  careful  investigation  and  report  on  the  part  of  a  special 
committee,  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  present  the  following 
petition  to  the  General  Court  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts: 

To  the  Honorable, 

The  General  Court  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts: 

The  AMERICAN  ORIENTAL  SOCIETY,  a  corporation  incorporated  by  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  hereby  respectfully  petitions  your  honorable  body 
to  enact  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  the  year  1891,  entitled  'An  Act 
to  authorize  the  American  Oriental  Society  to  hold  its  meetings  without 
the  Commonwealth'  (Stat.  Mass.  1891,  C  335),  by  striking  out  of  Section 
1  of  the  aforesaid  Act  the  words:  'provided,  however,  that  said  society 
shall  meet  within  this  Commonwealth  at  least  once  in  three  years.' 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  to  afford  the  Society  greater 
liberty  in  the  choice  of  places  of  meeting.  While  the  Society  would,  in 
case  the  petition  is  granted,  expect  to  continue  to  meet  occasionally  in 
Massachusetts,  nevertheless  present-day  conditions,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Society,  render  it  essential  to  its  welfare  and  the  furtherance  of 
its  objects  that  it  be  allowed  this  greater  liberty.  Complete  freedom  of 
action  in  regard  to  place  of  meeting  is  allowed  to  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society,  under  a  provision  of  its  charter  (Stat.  Mass.  1893,  C  389), 
which  permits  it  to  hold  meetings  without  the  Commonwealth,  absolutely. 
The  American  Oriental  Society  is  therefore  encouraged  to  hope  that  your 
honorable  body  will  see  fit  to  accord  the  same  privilege  to  this  Society. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

,  President, 

,  Recording  Secretary, 

,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

for  the  American  Oriental  Society. 

It  was  unanimously  voted,  26  members  being  present,  to  pre- 
sent this  petition  to  the  General  Court  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Professor  Jastrow,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Direc- 
tors to  consider  a  number  of  projects  suggested  for  a  proposed 
American  Oriental  Series,  reported  that  the  Directors  askt  the 
Society  to  give  its  endorsement  to  the  three  projects  considered 
and  approved  by  the  committee,  so  that  steps  could  be  taken  for 
their  publication  if  funds  were  obtained  for  the  purpose.  The 
projects  recommended  for  endorsement  were: 
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1.  A  Tagalog  Grammar,  by  Dr.  Frank  E.  Blake,  which  is  ready  for  the 

press. 

2.  A  Pali  Dictionary,  which  is  urgently  needed  and  would  form  a  most 

valuable  contribution  to  Indology. 

3.  A  new  Assyrian  Dictionary  to  supplement  those  hitherto  publisht. 

It  was  voted  to  give  the  approval  of  the  Society  to  the  three 
projects  of  publication. 
On  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

The  American  Oriental  Society  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  welcoming  the  Society  to 
its  House,  to  the  Harvard  Club  and  the  College  Club  for  extending 
courtesies  to  the  members,  and  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and 
the  local  members  for  the  thoughtful  and  generous  provision  made  for  the 
comfort  and  entertainment  of  those  attending  the  meeting. 

The  President  then  announst  the  following  appointments: 

Committee  of  Arrangements  for  1918:  Professors  Clay,  Hopkins,  and 
F.  W.  Williams,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Nominations:  Professors  Schmidt,  E.  G.  Kent,  and  Wor- 
rell. 

Auditors:    Professor  F.  W.  Williams  and  Professor  Hopkins. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  then  read  abstracts  of  three 
papers,  as  follows : 

Professor  A.  EMBER,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  (a)  New  Semito- 
Egyptian  words;  (b)  Some  African  words  in  Old  Egyptian. 

(a)  Hnm    '  ram '    (preserved  only  in  the  name  of  the  god  Khnum)  : 
Arab,   hamal   'lamb,   ram';     fypd   'thigh';     Arab,  fafyid   'thigh';     sm 
'plant'     (Pyramid   Texts):     Assyr.   sammu    'plant';     tpnn    'cumin': 
Assyr.    tappinu    'cumin'     (?);     hdb     'slay':     Arab,    liadaba    'slay'; 
mnt    'the  god  Monti':     Heb.   meleTch    'king';     mnw    'Min':     Arab. 
Mandt ;   etc. 

(b)  Eg.  nfr   'be  good,  beautiful':    Bedanye  enfer   'be  sweet';    Eg. 
hj    'husband':    Bedanye  hij    'husband';    Eg.  mr    'chisel'    (preserved 
only  in  the  sign  value  of  the  chisel)  :     Amharic  mdro    'chisel';     Eg. 
dug    'dwarf:     Amharic  denk    'dwarf;     Eg.   fnd    'nose':     Amharic 
afenga   '  nose ' ;    etc. 

Professor  P.  HATJPT,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University:  (a)  The  last  words 
from  the  cross;  (b)  The  Babylonian  origin  of  the  term  'naphtha.' 

(a)  The  first  2  lines  of  Ps.  22  are  corrupt;    instead  of  eli,  eli  we 
must  read  ele-eli,    'to  my  God,'    and  this  should  stand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  line,  while    'my  God'    at  the  beginning   of  the 
second  line  should  be  prefixt  to  the  first. 

(b)  The  term    'naphtha'    must  be  derived  from  Assyr.  nabatu   (or 
napdtu)    'to  shine.' 
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Professor  J.  A.  MONTGOMERY,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  (a) 
The  Babylonian  nisJiu,  'oath,'  in  the  Hadad  Inscription,  lines  28,  29;  (b) 
Last  lines  of  the  South- Arabic  text,  Glaser  282. 

(b)   Interpretation  on  the  basis  of  PTHm'law'    and  SM'  =' wit- 
ness' (see  Hommel,  Sudarabische  Chrestomathie,  p.  115). 

The  Society  adjourned  at  5 :47  p.  M.,  to  meet  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  evening  at  the  call  of  the  President. 


SPECIAL  SESSION 

A  brief  session  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  in  the  course  of  the  annual  dinner,  beginning  at 
8 :43  p.  M.,  with  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  the  Directors 
submitted  the  following  revised  form  of  the  proposed  Article 
XIII  of  the  By-laws,  with  their  recommendation  for  its 
adoption : 

ARTICLE  XIII.  The  President  and  Secretary  of  any  branch  duly  author- 
ized as  provided  under  Article  X  shall  have  the  right  to  sit  ex  officio  with 
the  Directors  at  their  meetings  and  to  take  part  in  their  deliberations. 

On  motion,  this  addition  to  the  By-laws  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  the  formal  session  for  the  consideration  of 
business  was  adjourned  at  8 :45  p.  M. 


The  following  communications  were  presented  by  title : 

Dr.  W.  F.  ALBRIGHT:    Mesopotamian  vine-goddesses. 

Professor  L.  C.  BARRET:    An  objection  to  the  group-theory  of  religion. 

Professor  C.  E.  CONANT:    Analogic  changes  in  Indonesian  numerals. 

Professor  K.  FULLERTON:  Extracts  from  a  Kodak  journal  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  1914. 

Professor  P.  HATJPT:    Semites,  Hebrews,  Israelites,  Jews. 

Professor  E.  W.  HOPKINS:  Indra  and  other  gods  of  war  and  fertility 
combined. 

Professor  E.  W.  HOPKINS:    The  origin  of  the  ablative  case. 


GEORGE  A.  BARTON 
BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  field  of  study  than  the  attempts 
of  men  to  come  into  relationship  with  the  unseen  powers  of  the 
universe.  These  attempts  vary  with  intellectual  development 
all  the  way  from  the  materialistic  attempts  of  the  savage  to  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  conceptions  of  the  highest  religious  systems. 
The  most  interesting  phases  of  religious  expression  are  those 
found  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  evolutionary  curve.  Naturally 
no  early  system  of  religious  thought  can  equal  in  interest  that 
which  stands  at  the  verge  of  present  knowledge  and  seeks  to 
interpret  the  eternal  mystery  to  the  needs  of  present-day  life. 
Next  in  interest,  however,  to  this  is  the  study  of  religious  begin- 
nings. There  is  about  them  something  of  the  freshness  of  child- 
hood, and  we  delight  in  following  their  thought  as  we  delight  in 
the  expressions  of  children.  It  is  because  the  Babylonian  expres- 
sions of  the  religious  spirit  are  expressions  from  the  childhood 
of  our  race,  that  they  become  fascinating  and  important.  It  is 
true  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  earliest  childhood — they  do 
not  come  from  the  period  of  savage  life — but  they  express  the 
religious  conceptions,  emotions,  and  aspirations  of  a  great 
nation,  composed  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  great  races,  just 
after  the  threshold  between  savage  and  civilized  life  had  been 
passed.  Ancient  Babylonia  had,  in  the  whole  course  of  its 
history,  no  great  prophet  to  transform  its  religion.  So  far  as 
we  know  no  one  attempted  to  do  even  what  Amenophis  IV  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  do  in  Egypt.  No  prophet  or  reformer,  like 
Amos,  or  Zarathushtra,  or  Gautama,  or  Vardhamana,  or  Lao-tse, 
transformed  religious  thought  and  created  in  Babylonia  a  posi- 
tive religion.  No  philosophers  like  the  authors  of  the  Upanishads 
and  the  projectors  of  the  later  systems  of  India,  or  like  Socrates 

*  Delivered  before  the  American  Oriental  Society  in  Boston,  April  10, 
1917. 
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and  Plato,  subordinated  the  comparatively  primitive  concep- 
tions of  the  universe  to  a  more  intellectual  system  of  thought, 
and  no  great  teacher  like  Confucius  made  these  conceptions 
subordinate  to  an  ethical  system.  Ethical  conceptions  were  not 
lacking.  For  example  in  the  Maqlu  incantation-texts  (2.81-84) 
we  come  upon  this  protestation  of  lofty  conduct — a  passage  that 
reveals  the  Babylonian  ideal  of  personal  life: — 

Those  who  were  dying,  I  made  to  live; 
Those  who  were  cursed,  I  guided  aright; 
Those  who  were  perishing,  I  rehabilitated; 
Those  who  were  weak,  I  strengthened. 

This  bit  of  ethical  perception  is,  however,  buried  in  a  mass  of 
ritual  intended  for  exorcism.  The  compiler  of  the  text  betrays 
no  conception  that  it  was  more  important  than  the  statements 
about  spooks  and  vampires  and  the  charmed  words  for  their 
control  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

If  then,  we  would  make  a  fair  estimate  of  ancient  Babylonian 
expressions  of  the  religious  spirit,  we  must  compare  them  not 
with  the  sayings  of  Hebrew  prophets,  or  the  Gathas  of  Zoroaster, 
or  the  utterances  of  India's  philosophers  and  reformers,  or  the 
teachings  of  Lao-tse  or  Confucius,  but  with  the  religious 
utterances  of  Egypt,  of  Vedic  India,  and  of  China  before  the 
rise  of  her  sages. 

In  Chinese  literature  some  primitive  religious  expression  has 
survived  in  the  Shu  King,  or  ancient  book  of  history,  the  Shih 
King,  or  book  of  poetry,  and  the  Li  Ki,  or  book  of  rites.  The 
revelation  made  by  these  books  is  reinforced  by  the  survival  in 
Chinese  life  of  the  belief  in  spirits,  and  the  perpetuation  in  the 
state  religion  of  an  ancient  ritual  that  finds  many  parallels  in 
Babylonian  ceremonial. 

The  Babylonian  liturgies  afford  us  glimpses  of  stately  cere- 
monies on  which  great  reliance  was  placed  in  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  the  supernatural  powers,  and  the  one 
fact  that  stands  out  most  prominently  is  that  to  the  ancient 
Babylonians  as  to  the  Chinese  the  universe  was  peopled  with 
myriads  of  invisible  spirits.  In  Babylonia,  China,  and  Egypt 
charms  against  spirits,  exorcisms,  and  magic  abounded.  As 
yet,  however,  no  Babylonian  parallels  have  been  discovered  to 
parts  of  the  Chinese  Shih  King,  or  book  of  poetry,  or  to  the 
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love-poetry  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  Babylonians  shared 
with  other  peoples  the  tender  passion.  From  Egypt  love  poems 
have  come  in  which  one  finds  such  stanzas  as  this : — 

New  wine  it  is  to  hear  thy  voice; 

I  live  for  hearing  it. 

To  see  thee  with  each  look, 

Is  better  than  eating  and  drinking.1 

Similarly  in  the  pre-Confucian  Shih  King,  or  Book  of  Odes, 
there  come  to  us  from  China,  among  poems  that  have  more  or 
less  connection  with  the  ritual,  stanzas  like  this: — 

If  you  will  love  me  dear,  my  lord, 

I'll  pick  up  rny  skirts  and  cross  the  ford; 

But  if  from  your  heart  you  turn  me  out  .    .    . 

Well  you're  not  the  only  man  about, 

You  silly,  silly,  silliest  lout!2 

If,  however,  any  of  the  ancient  Babylonians  committed  such 
sentiments  as  these  to  a  clay  tablet,  it  has  not  been  discovered. 
If  one  of  them  ever  directed  a  sonnet  to  his  lady's  eyebrow,  he 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  too  frugal  a  turn  of  mind  to  waste 
good  clay  in  giving  it  permanence.  Some  few  chronicles  have 
come  down  to  us  from  early  times,  but  for  the  rest  the  literature 
consists  of  endless  commercial  transactions  and  religious  epics, 
hymns,  liturgies,  and  incantations. 

The  poetry  of  the  Sumerians  of  Babylonia  was  in  form  of  the 
simplest  sort.  Most  of  it  consists  of  lines  of  similar  length  which 
make  rude  parallelisms.  At  times  the  length  of  these  lines  is 
very  unequal.  In  some  of  the  compositions  a  rhythm  is  apparent 
as  one  passes  from  line  to  line,  but  at  times  this  also  fails  us. 
Sometimes  as  in  some  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  a  refrain  is  brought 
in  at  intervals,  but  such  occurrences  are  not  frequent.  In  parts 
of  some  of  the  penitential  psalms  a  refrain  occurs  in  every 
alternate  line,  as  in  Psalm  136  of  the  Psalter.  These  points  may 
be  briefly  illustrated  by  quotations  from  a  hymn  to  the  mother 
goddess  translated  by  Radau  in  the  Hilprecht  Anniversary 
Volume.  The  following  passage  illustrates  both  the  rhythm  and 
the  refrain : — 

1  Of.  G.  A.  Barton,  Arcliaeology  and  the  Bible,  Philadelphia,  1916,  p.  416. 
*  From  H.  A.  Giles,  History  of  Chinese  Literature,  New  York,  1901,  p.  14. 
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To  the  king's  holy  foundation  ||  with  uplifted  head  I  will  go; 
To  the  foundation  of  the  goddess  ||  with  uplifted  head  I  will  go; 
To  the  foundation  of  Idin-Dagan  ||  with  uplifted  head  I  will  go; 
For  Dagal-Ushumgal-Anna  ||  the  bedchamber  I  will  prepare. 

Although  there  is  in  the  Babylonian  religious  poetry  nothing  as 
beautiful  as  some  of  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  many  passages  have 
a  dignified  beauty  of  their  own.  Thus  in  the  hymn  just  quoted 
we  read: — 

The  abode  of  the  holy  one  I  will  sanctify; 

Songs  of  praise  I  will  sing  to  her; 

The  glory  of  my  princess  in  heaven  and  upon  earth 

Aloud  I  will  proclaim 

Unto  my  holy  goddess; 

Before  her  I  will  rejoice: 

"Princess  exalted  to  the  heavens, 

Goddess,  thou  art  sublime! 

Maiden  goddess,  thee  must  one  reverence! 

Princess  exalted  to  the  heavens, 

Like  Anu  thou  art  sublime." 

One  who  approaches  the  study  of  the  ancient  poetry  of  the 
Babylonians  is  met  by  an  initial  difficulty.  The  interpretation 
of  the  Sumerian  language  is  still  in  its  initial  stages.  The  late 
Professor  William  James  once  said  that  he  would  not  be  so  bold 
as  to  say  that  he  knew  what  the  teaching  of  Hegel  was;  that, 
if  one  thought  he  had  an  idea  of  what  the  great  idealist 
meant,  when  he  announced  it,  some  ardent  disciple  of  the 
German  master  would  arise  to  say  that  that  was  all  wrong; 
Hegel  never  meant  that,  but  something  quite  different.  It  is 
still  somewhat  thus  in  the  interpretation  of  Sumerian  texts. 
We  are  never  sure  that  we  have  caught  the  real  meaning  of  a 
unilingual  Sumerian  text  until  its  interpretation  is  established 
at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses;  and  sometimes  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  is  quite  divergent.  Nevertheless  we 
do  know  enough  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  Babylonian 
religious  expression,  even  in  its  Sumerian  dress,  to  enable  us  to 
appraise  its  value  and  to  compare  it  with  other  national  expres- 
sions of  the  religious  consciousness  in  the  ancient  Oriental 
world.  If,  however,  I  cite  in  the  remarks  that  follow  examples 
from  unpublished  texts  that  I  alone  have  as  yet  had  opportunity 
to  study,  you  are  duly  warned  to  take  the  translations  cum 
grano  salis  until  others  have  had  opportunity  to  study  them  also. 
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The  earliest  extant  religious  text  from  Babylonia — a  text 
from  the  dynasty  of  Agade — is  in  many  respects  an  excellent 
example  of  the  whole.  This  is  the  text  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  this  Society  three  years  ago,  and  it 
will,  I  hope,  be  given  to  scholars  within  the  next  year  in  a 
volume  now  in  preparation.  It  is  an  incantation.  Those  who 
composed  it  believed  the  air  as  full  of  demons  as  the  Chinese  do. 
A  portion  of  the  text  consists  of  magic  words  which  were  believed 
to  have  power  to  ward  off  these  spirits.  Some  of  these  words 
are: — 

The  light  of  the  city — to  the  light  of  the  city 

Fly  not! 
The  darkness  of  the  city — to  the  darkness  of  the  city 

Fly  not! 
The  people  of  the  city — to  the  people  of  the  city 

Fly  not! 

(Col.  x.) 

The  haunting  terror  expressed  here  is  characteristic  of  much 
of  ancient  Babylonian  life.  A  later  text  describes  these  spirits 
as  follows : — 

Destructive  storms  and  evil  winds  are  they, 

An  evil  blast  that  heraldeth  the  baneful  storm, 

An  evil  blast  forerunner  of  the  baneful  storm. 

They  are  mighty  children,  mighty 

Heralds  of  Pestilence, 

Throne-bearers  of  Ninkigal  (goddess  of  the  Underworld) 

They  are  the  flood  which  rusheth  through  the  land. 

(Thompson,  Devils,  L  63.) 

Another  text  speaks  of  them  thus : — 

From  the  Underworld  have  they  gone  forth: 


The  evil  spirit  that  in  the  desert  smiteth  the  living  man, 
The  evil  demon  that  like  a  cloak  enshroudeth  the  man, 
The  evil  ghost,  the  evil  demon  that  seize  upon  the  body, 
The  hag-demon  and  ghoul  that  smite  the  body  with  sickness, 
The  phantom  of  night  that  in  the  desert  roameth  abroad, 
Unto  the  side  of  the  wanderer  have  drawn  nigh, 
Casting  a  woful  fever  upon  his  body. 

(Ibid.,  p.  7.) 

From  the  haunting  terror  of  this  fear  the  Babylonians,  like 
others,  found  from  the  earliest  times  some  refuge  in  their  belief 
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in  favoring  gods.    Thus  the  cylinder  from  the  Dynasty  of  Agade 
already  cited  makes  the  following  appeal : — 

O  lord  of  darkness,  protect  man! 

O  lord  of  light,  protect  man! 

O  lord  of  the  feast,  protect  man! 

O  lord  of  the  sanctuary,  protect  man! 

The  grain  for  thy  animals  raise  up! 

O  god,  be  favorable  to  man! 

(Col.  iii.) 

The  faith  that  helpful  spirits  will  protect  is,  however,  uni- 
versal among  men  and  is  the  basis  of  all  religion. 

Even  when  friendly  relations  with  such  spirits  had  been  estab- 
lished, misfortune  and  trouble  still  came.  It  was  consequently 
supposed  that  the  friendly  spirits  had  been  offended  by  some 
misdeed  of  the  sufferer.  Thus  arose  the  so-called  penitential 
psalms,  which  have  been  known  and  studied  longer  than  any 
other  kind  of  Babylonian  religious  literature.  These  psalms 
abound  in  such  cries  as  that  in  a  prayer  to  Ishtar3 : — 

O  lady,  in  sadness  of  heart  I  raise  to  thee  my  piteous  cry,    'How  long?' 

O  lady,  to  thy  servant  speak  pardon,  let  thy  heart  be  appeased! 

To  thy  servant  who  suffers  pain,  grant  favor! 

Turn  thy  gaze  upon  him,  receive  his  entreaty! 

To  thy  servant  with  whom  thou  art  angry,  be  favorable! 

O  lady,  my  hands  are  bound,  I  turn  to  thee! 

For  the  sake  of  the  exalted  warrior,  Shamash,  thy  beloved  husband,  take 

away  my  bonds! 
Through  a  long  life  let  me  walk  before  thee! 

Such  plaints  as  this  have  often  been  compared  to  some  of  the 
plaintive  cries  in  the  Hebrew  Psalter.  Nothing  is  known  to  me 
in  the  hymns  of  Egypt  or  in  the  Veda  that  possesses  this  peni- 
tential quality  in  like  degree,  although  a  few  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
to  Varuna  closely  approach  it.  The  conception  of  the  spirits 
that  prevailed  in  China  rendered  such  expression  unthinkable. 
Closely  connected  with  the  penitential  literature  are  the  dirges. 
Those  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  dirges  for  Tammuz,  the 
god  of  vegetation,  whose  death  was  bewailed  each  year.  Some 
of  these  have  been  made  known,  at  least  to  scholars,  through  the 
translations  of  Professor  Zimmern  and  others.  There  is  in  them 
much  plaintive  iteration,  as,  for  example,  in  that  published  in 
CT  15.  18  :— 

"From  Haupt,  ASKT  122. 
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The  lord  of  vegetation  no  longer  lives; 

The  lord  of  vegetation  no  longer  lives  [repeated  six  times;    then:] 

.     .     .     my  husband  no  longer  lives; 

My  god  Damu  no  longer  lives; 

The  god  Ama-sunumgalanna  no  longer  lives; 

The  lord  of  Arallu  (Sheol)  no  longer  lives; 

The  lord  of  Dur-gurgurri  no  longer  lives; 

The  bright  lord  Tammuz  no  longer  lives; 

The  lord  of  the  dwelling  no  longer  lives; 

The  spouse  of  the  lady  of  heaven  no  longer  lives; 

The  lord  of  Eturra  no  longer  lives; 

The  brother  of  the  mother  of  the  vine  no  longer  lives. 

In  a  similar  vein  the  dirge  continues  through  many  lines.  It  is, 
doubtless,  a  sample  of  the  iteration  with  which  human  dead  were 
bewailed. 

From  Egypt,  where  similar  beliefs  were  held  concerning  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Osiris,  no  such  dirges  have,  so  far 
as  I  know,  come  down  to  us.  The  Egyptian  belief  in  the  life 
beyond  the  grave  led  them  to  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  resur- 
rection of  Osiris,  a  resurrection  in  which,  in  course  of  time,  it 
was  believed  that  all  Egyptians  might  share,  rather  than  upon 
his  death.  In  Egyptian  texts  relating  to  Osiris  there  is  accord- 
ingly a  note  of  triumph  and  praise.  In  Babylonia,  where  no 
such  vivid  hope  of  a  bright  after-life  was  entertained,  the 
emphasis  was  rather  on  the  pathos  of  parting ;  hence  such  dirges 
as  that  quoted. 

The  heart  of  all  religious  worship  is  prayer,  and  from  Baby- 
lonia not  a  few  prayers  have  come  to  us.  In  these  prayers  the 
Babylonian  deities  are  conceived  in  quite  an  anthropomorphic 
fashion.  The  prayers  begin  with  words  of  praise  which  set 
forth  in  an  impressive  way  the  majesty  and  glory  of  the  god. 
Such  recognition  of  a  deity's  greatness  predisposed  him  to  be 
gracious  to  a  suppliant  that  held  such  accurate  views  of  the 
divine  majesty.  While  this  motive  doubtless  was  present  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  composed  the  prayers,  there  was  combined 
with  it  another  motive.  If  a  worshiper  is  to  gain  from  the  expe- 
rience of  prayer  the  psychological  effect  upon  himself  that  is 
desirable,  he  must  have  a  sense  of  the  majesty,  awe,  and  mystery 
of  the  divine  being  whom  he  approaches.  In  Egyptian  temples — 
and  the  same  is  true  (mutatis  mutandis)  of  the  temples  of  many 
other  peoples — one  approached  the  temple  through  avenues  of 
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impressive  sphinxes,  he  entered  it  through  a  majestic  pylon, 
he  approached  the  holy  of  holies  through  awe-inspiring  courts 
and  shadowy  hypostyle  halls.  The  approach  suggested  the 
majesty  of  the  divinity  that  dwelt  within.  The  suppliant  was 
thrown  by  his  approach  into  a  devout  frame  of  mind,  so  that 
he  uttered  his  prayer  in  due  humility  and  awe.  Our  Calvinistic 
forefathers,  who  worshiped  in  plain  meeting-houses,  accom- 
plished the  same  psychological  result  by  the  use  of  majestic 
words,  addressing  God  as  the  All-wise,  Omnipotent  Euler,  who 
dwells  in  the  light  that  no  man  can  approach  unto,  who  is  above 
cherubim  and  seraphim,  who,  himself  holy,  reads  the  inmost 
thought  of  sinful  man,  etc.  In  other  words,  by  the  employment 
of  majestic  phrases  they  created  a  psychological  avenue  of 
sphinxes  and  pylons  through  which  the  mind  of  the  suppliant 
should  pass,  that  it  might  be  thrown  into  the  proper  spirit  of 
prayer.  In  Babylonia  both  methods  of  creating  the  proper  spirit 
were  employed.  The  Babylonian  temples,  though  apparently  as 
a  rule  not  so  beautiful  as  the  Egyptian  temples  of  the  days  of 
the  empire,  were  not  lacking  in  the  qualities  that  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  the  worshiper  the  majesty  of  the  indwelling  divinity. 
But,  as  though  this  were  not  enough,  their  prayers,  like  those  of 
the  Puritans,  began  with  expressions  of  the  majesty  of  the  god, 
which,  couched  in  sonorous  language,  formed  a  psychological 
pylon  as  well.  As  an  example  we  may  take  a  prayer  to  Nergal 
published  by  L.  W.  King  in  his  Magic  (no.  27) 4: — 

O  mighty,  exalted  lord,  first-born  of  Nunamir, 

Prince  of  the  Anunnaki,  lord  of  battle, 

Offspring  of  Kutushar,  the  mighty  queen, 

O  Nergal,  mighty  one  of  the  gods,  darling  of  Ninmenna, 

Thou  art  in  the  brilliant  heavens,  lofty  is  thy  station, 

Thou  art  great  in  the  Under-world,  thou  hast  no  rival, 

With  Ea  among  all  the  gods  is  thy  counsel  inscribed, 

With  Sin  in  the  heavens  thou  searchest  through  all  things, 

Enlil  thy  father  has  granted  thee  the  black-headed  race,  all  living  creatures, 

The  cattle  of  the  field,  the  animals,  for  thy  hand  to  rule. 

After  this  impressive  approach  comes  the  prayer: — 


4  Translated    also    in    Bollenriicher  's    Gebete    und    Hymnen    an    Nergal, 
Leipzig,  1904,  p.  14  f.     The  above  translation  is  independently  made. 
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I,  so  and  so,  the  son  of  so  and  so,  am  thy  servant; 
The  wrath  of  a  god  and  a  goddess  rests  upon  me; 
Uprooting  and  destruction  dwell  in  my  house; 
Calling  without  answer  prostrates  me. 
Because  thou  savest,  O  lord,  I  turn  to  thy  divinity! 
Because  thou  art  compassionate,  I  seek  thee! 
Because  thou  appearest  compassionate,  I  look  to  thee! 
Because  thou  art  merciful,  I  stand  before  thee! 
Really  look  upon  me!     Hearken  to  my  cry! 

This  is  but  one  example  out  of  many  that  might  be  given. 

The  gods  to  whom  such  appeals  were  made  were  of  complex 
origin.  The  tribal  deity  of  an  ancient  clan  was  often  supposed 
to  express  itself  through  many  natural  phenomena  and  to  do 
whatever  needed  to  be  done  for  the  tribe.  The  mingling  of 
various  tribes  in  the  melting-pot  of  the  lower  Mesopotamian 
plain  had  created  polytheism  and  led  to  some  distribution  of 
functions  to  different  gods,  but  many  of  the  deities  even  then 
retained  their  complex  character.  As  time  passed  certain  men 
were  deified.  It  is  well  known  that  Naram-Sin,  Dungi,  Bur-Sin, 
and  Gimil-Sin  were  deified  while  still  living.  This  process  seems 
to  have  gone  on  in  the  case  of  other  men.  In  the  University 
Museum  in  Philadelphia  there  is  a  ritual  to  Ur-Engur,  recently 
published  by  Dr.  Langdon.  In  another  text,  which  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  studying  (an  incantation),  Entemena 
appears  as  a  deity  under  the  name  Entemen.  The  passage 
runs : — 

With  the  god  Entemen,  the  mighty  prince,  are  thy  first-fruits, 
His  grain  is  the  brilliance  of  the  broad  land; 
With  weighty  kernels  its  heads  grow. 
Like  a  gardener  with  fruit  he  comes, 

to  his  people  who  are  disobedient. 
The  mountain  of  Entemen  eagerly  (?)  he  ascends; 

to  the  houses  of  men  bowed  down  he  comes; 
The  houses  my  protector  establishes,  he  makes  bright. 

Further  on  in  the  next  column  a  broken  line  runs : — 
Favorable  is  Entemen.     .     .     . 

While  the  Babylonian  deities  were  complex  in  character,  after 
some  of  them  had  been  identified  with  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  hymns  addressed  to  them  tend  to  attribute  to  these  deities  the 
characteristics  of  their  respective  heavenly  bodies.  Much  of  the 
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imagery  by  which  the  majesty  of  Utu  or  Shamash,  and  of  Nan- 
nar,  En-zu,  or  Sin  is  depicted  is  borrowed  from  the  appearance, 
the  course,  and  the  functions  of  these  orbs  of  light.  The  deeds 
of  Adda,  too,  the  storm-god,  are  portrayed  in  descriptions  of 
storms.  It  thus  comes  about  that  in  some  Babylonian  hymns 
we  find  descriptions  of  nature,  or  certain  phases  of  nature.  As 
an  example  of  these  we  may  take  the  hymn  to  the  moon-god, 
Nannar,  published  in  CT  15.  16,  17  :— 

O  brilliant  bark  of  the  heavens,  ruler  in  thy  own  right, 


Thou  standest,  thou  standest 

Before  thy  father  Enlil.     Thou  art  ruler, 

Father  Nannar;    thou  art  ruler,  thou  art  guide. 

O  bark,  when  standing  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  thou  art  ruler, 

Father  Nannar,  thou  ridest  to  the  brilliant  temple. 

Father  Nannar,  when  like  a  ship  thou  goest  in  the  midst  of  the  deep, 

Thou  goest,  thou  goest,  thou  goest, 

Thou  goest,  thou  shinest  anew,  thou  goest, 

Thou  shinest  anew,  thou  livest  again,  thou  goest. 

In  these  lines  the  sky  is  conceived  as  an  ocean  across  which 
the  moon  sails  as  a  ship  sails  across  the  sea.  The  Babylonians, 
like  each  of  us,  had  watched  the  clouds  flit  across  the  moon's 
face,  when  it  seemed  as  though  the  moon,  not  the  clouds,  were 
moving.  If  a  cloud  was  especially  thick,  the  moon  disappeared 
for  a  time.  All  this  is  described  in  the  words : — 

Thou  goest,  thou  goest,  thou  goest, 

Thou  goest,  thou  shinest  anew,  thou  goest. 

The  moon  waxes  and  wanes.  It  seems  to  die  and  then  is  born 
again.  This  is  depicted  in  the  line : — 

Thou  shinest  anew,  thou  livest  again,  thou  goest. 

The  earlier  of  the  moon 's  phases  are  alluded  to  in  a  later  line : — 
When  thy  father  looketh  on  thee  with  joy,  he  eommandeth  thy  waxing. 

Similarly  the  destructive  storms  which  sometimes  sweep  over 
Babylonia  are  graphically  described  in  some  of  the  hymns  to 
Enlil.  Apparently  the  original  Babylonian  conception  attrib- 
uted these  storms  to  Enlil,  the  lord  of  spirits.  At  all  events  at 
a  later  period  the  effects  of  the  word  of  Enlil  are  described  under 
the  figure  of  a  storm.  A  passage  from  Reisner's  Sumerische 
Hymnen,  no.  7,  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 
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The  word  of  the  lord,  his  word, 
The  word  of  the  lord  works  disaster. 
The  word  of  Gula,  her  word, 

The  word  of  Enlil,  the  hero,  lord  of  the  great  city, 
Of  him  who  comes  from  Meslam,  great  warrior  with  the  dagger, 
The  word  on  high  makes  the  heavens  howl, 
The  word  below  makes  the  earth  shudder, 
The  word  brings  destruction  to  the  Anunnaki; 
No  seer  receives  it;    no  enchanter  receives  it. 
It  is  an  on-rushing  whirlwind  before  which  none  can  stand; 
It  makes  the  heavens  roar,  it  makes  the  earth  tremble. 
The  bond  between  mother  and  child  it  breaks, 
It  makes  the  luxuriant  reeds  to  tremble,  it  shatters  them. 
The  wheat-harvest  it  takes  as  spoil, 
The  on-rushing  waters  obliterate  divisions, 
It  is  a  flood  which  breaks  the  dyke. 
It  rends  asunder  huge  trees, 
With  a  roar  they  are  hurled  to  the  ground. 

When  the  hero,  the  lord  of  the  great  city  makes  a  thunder-storm,  no  eye 
beholds  it. 

No  one  can  read  descriptions  of  Babylonian  thunderstorms, 
such,  for  example,  as  that  by  Dr.  Peters  in  his  Nippur,  1.  258- 
259,  without  realizing  how  true  to  experience  this  old  Babylonian 
portrayal  is.  The  passage  not  only  gives  us  a  vigorous  descrip- 
tion of  a  natural  phenomenon,  but  reveals  a  point  of  view 
familiar  to  readers  of  the  Old  Testament.  Just  as  the  Hebrews 
thought  thunder  the  'voice  of  Yahweh,'  so  the  Babylonians 
regarded  it  as  the  'word'  or  'utterance'  of  Enlil. 

In  one  of  the  hymns  in  which  the  thunder  of  Enlil  is 
described  there  is  revealed  an  appreciation  of  a  very  different 
side  of  nature.  This  is  the  hymn  published  in  CT  15. 15,  16. 
Lines  13  and  14  read : — 

The  lightning  of  thy  thunder  shatters  the  head  of  the  great  mountain,  O 

father  Enlil; 
Thy  thunder  fills  the  great  mother  Ninlil  with  fear! 

This  touch  reveals  the  masculine  Babylonian  bully  of  a  husband 
blustering  about  and  his  wife  crouching  in  fear.  Possibly  it  is 
the  full-grown  Babylonian  boy  making  his  sister  jump  by  the 
startling  and  incongruous  noises  which  he  suddenly  produces. 
In  whatever  way  one  looks  at  it,  the  passage  is  a  touch  of  nature 
that  reveals  the  kinship  of  the  whole  world. 
3  JAOS  37 
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When  all  is  said,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  appre- 
ciation of  nature  expressed  in  the  Babylonian  hymns  does  not 
equal  that  manifested  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  either  in  depth  of 
insight  or  in  beauty  of  expression.  There  is,  for  example, 
nothing  to  compare  in  beauty  with  Hymn  50  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Rig- Veda.  (I  quote  from  Dr.  John  Muir's  translation.) 

By  lustrous  heralds  led  on  high, 
The  fire  sun  ascends  the  sky; 
His  glory  draweth  every  eye. 

The  stars  which  gleamed  throughout  the  night, 
Now  scared,  like  thieves  slink  fast  away, 
Quenched  by  the  splendor  of  thy  ray. 

Thy  beams  to  men  thy  presence  show; 
Like  blazing  fires  they  seem  to  glow. 

Conspicuous,  rapid,  source  of  light, 
Thou  makest  all  the  welkin  bright. 

In  sight  of  gods  and  mortal  eyes, 

In  sight  of  heaven  thou  sealest  the  skies. 

This  Vedic  poet  embraced  the  whole  scope  of  the  sky  in  his  view ; 
Babylonian  poets  as  a  rule  limit  their  view  to  one  aspect  closely 
connected  with  the  god. 

The  Babylonians,  as  already  noted,  developed  no  such  belief, 
in  a  future  life  as  was  entertained  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Perhaps  at  the  beginning  the  conceptions  of  the  two  peoples 
concerning  it  were  nearly  parallel,  but  the  Osiris  myth  gave 
the  Egyptians  a  belief  in  a  bright  and  happy  immortality  for 
that  god — an  immortality  that  was  then  believed  to  be  shared 
by  deceased  kings  and  finally  by  all  the  people.  In  Babylonia 
the  conception  of  the  conditions  of  life  after  death  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  poem  which  describes  Ishtar's  descent  to  the 
lower  world, 

Where  dust  is  their  food,  their  sustenance,  clay, 
Light  they  do  not  see,  in  darkness  they  dwell. 

The  wistful  longing  of  the  Babylonians  for  a  more  cheerful 
immortality  is  touchingly  revealed  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic  through 
the  attempt  of  Gilgamesh  to  attain  a  reunion  with  his  friend 
Engidu,  as  well  as  in  the  closing  lines  of  Ishtar's  Descent.  Both 
texts  are  well  known.  All  such  attempts  seemed  to  the  Baby- 
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lonians  of  no  avail.  Their  attitude  is  summed  up  in  two  lines 
in  the  twelfth  tablet  of  the  epic : — 

I  will  sit  all  day  and  weep! 
I  will  sit  all  day  and  weep! 

The  well  known  myth  of  Adapa  shows  that,  to  the  Babylonian 
mind,  a  cheerful  immortality  had  been  denied  them  by  the  gods 
through  jealousy. 

Mention  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic  is  a  reminder  that  one  impor- 
tant form  of  expression  of  the  Babylonian  religious  spirit  has 
not  been  mentioned:  I  refer  to  the  epic.  As  India  had  her 
Mahabharata  and  Ramayana  and  Greece  her  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
so  Babylonia  had  her  Gilgamesh  epic  and  her  epics  of  creation. 
The  Gilgamesh  epic  is  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  It  contains 
both  a  patriotic  and  a  mythological  element.  The  strands  of  the 
two  are  woven  together  in  a  fashion  as  delightfully  confusing 
as  one  need  desire  in  a  document  coming  from  such  an  early  date. 

The  Babylonian  genius  delighted  especially  in  endeavoring  to 
trace  origins,  especially  the  origin  of  the  gods,  the  world,  man, 
and  the  institutions  of  settled,  civilized  life.  The  best  known 
of  these  productions  is  the  epic  of  Creation,  a  part  of  which  was 
discovered  by  George  Smith  more  than  forty  years  ago — an  epic 
divided  into  seven  tablets  or  cantos.  So  much  has  been  written 
of  it,  and  it  is  so  often  quoted  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  be 
familiar  to  all  members  of  the  Oriental  Society,  even  those  that 
are  not  professional  scholars.  The  older  poem  on  the  origin 
of  civilization,  found  in  1882  by  Rassam  at  Abu  Habba  and 
afterward  published  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Pinches,  is  also  well  known.5 
Still  another  creation-poem  ascribed  the  creation  to  Ashur.0 
This,  of  course,  had  its  origin  in  Assyria  and  circulated  there. 
Three  years  ago  Dr.  Poebel  published  an  early  poem  on  the  crea- 
tion found  among  the  tablets  from  Nippur — a  briefer  account 
than  the  later  ones,  as  befits  a  poem  written  before  2000  B.  C.T 
Still  more  recently  Dr.  Langdon  published  another  text  which 

5  See  L.  W.  King,  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation,  London,  1902;  R,  W. 
Eogers,  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old  Testament,  New  York,  1912,  p.  3  ff. 
and  47  ff.;  G.  A.  Barton,  Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  p.  255  ff. 

'See  King,  op.  cit.  1.  197  ff.;    Eogers,  op.  cit.  p.  54  ff. 

7  See  A.  Poebel,  Historical  Texts,  Philadelphia,  1914,  p.  9  ff.;  Barton, 
op.  cit.  p.  278  ff. 
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portrays  the  origin  of  a  city  and  the  beginning  of  agriculture. 
Dr.  Langdon  saw  in  the  text  an  account  of  the  flood  and  the  fall 
of  man,  which  other  scholars  are  unable  to  find  in  it,  but  the 
discussion  to  which  this  difference  of  interpretation  has  given 
rise  has  served  to  make  scholars  familiar  with  the  existence  of 
this  interesting  text.8 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned,  if,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  kind 
of  religious  expression  found  in  these  poems  and  epics  on  crea- 

OBVERSE 

The  mountain  of  heaven  and  earth 

The  assembly  of  heaven,  the  great  gods,  entered.     After- 
wards 

Because    Ashnan10    had    not   come    forth,    they    conversed 
together. 

The  land  Tikku  had  not  created ; 
5     For  Tikku  a  temple  platform  had  not  been  filled  in, 

A  lofty  dwelling  had  not  been  built, 

The  arable  land  was  without  any  seed ; 

A  well  or  a  canal ( ?)  had  not  been  dug; 

Horses  ( ?)  and  cattle  had  not  been  brought 'forth, 
10     So  that  Ashnan  could  shepherd  a  corral ; 

The  Anunna,  the  great  gods,  had  made  no  plan ; 

There  was  no  ses-grain  of  thirtyf old ; 

There  was  no  ses-grain  of  fiftyfold; 

Small  grain,  mountain  grain,  and  large  asaZ-grain  there  was 

not; 
15     A  possession  and  house  there  was  not ; 

Tikku  had  neither  entered  a  gate  nor  gone  out ; 

Together  with  Nintu  the  lord  had  not  brought  forth  men. 

The  god  Ug  as  leader  came ;  as  leader  he  came  forth  to  plan  ; 

Mankind  he  planned ;  many  men  were  brought  forth. 
20     Food  and  sleep  he  planned  for  them ; 

Clothing  and  dwellings  he  did  not  plan  for  them. 

The  people  with  rushes  and  rope  came, 

8  See  S.  Langdon,  The  Sumerian  Epic  of  Paradise,  the  Flood  and  the  Fall 
of  Man,  Philadelphia,  1915;     Prince,  JAOS  36.   90-114,   269-273;     Sayce, 
Expository  Times,  May,  1916;    Jastrow,  JAOS  36.  122-135  and  AJSL  33. 
91  ff.;    Barton,  op.  cit.  p.  283  ff.  and  Langdon,  JAOS  36.  140-145. 

9  The  tablet  has  since  been  catalogued  as  no.  14005.     It  will  be  published 
in  a  forthcoming  volume,  Miscellaneous  Eeligious  Texts. 

10  A  god  of  vegetation ;    Briinnow  's  List,  7484. 
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tion,  I  quote  from  an  unpublished  tablet  a  poetical  account  of 
the  creation  of  man  and  the  beginnings  of  civilization  which  I 
have  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  among  uncata- 
logued  tablets  from  Nippur  in  the  University  Museum  in  Phila- 
delphia.0 It  was,  as  a  colophon  states,  a  tablet  of  sixty  lines, 
and  though  somewhat  broken  at  one  end,  not  more  than  five 
whole  lines  are  lost,  though  parts  of  several  are  fragmentary. 
The  language  of  the  tablet  is  Sumerian.  It  reads  as  follows : — 

OBVERSE 

har-sag-an-ki-bi-da-ge 

erim-an-ni  dingir-dingir  a-nun-na  im-tur-ne-es  a-ba 

mu  dezinu  nu-in-da-md-da  ub-se-da-an-dug-ga 

kalam-mu  Atik-ku  nu-in-da-an-dim-ma-as 
5     Hik-ku-ra  temen  nu-mu-na-sig-ga-as 
tus-up-pi-a  ra^-ub-sar-ra 
ar  nu-me-a-am  numun  sar-ra 
pu-e-xl2-a-bi  nu-in-tu-ud 
anse-ra13  bir-es-bi  nu-in-tu-ud 
10     mu  Aezinu  utul-umuna-bi  apin 

Aa-nun-na  dingir  gal-gal  e-ne  nu-mu-un-zu-ta-am 
se-ses  erim-usu-am  nu-gdl-la-am 
se-ses  erim-eninnu-am  nu-gdl-la-am 
se-tur-tur  se-kur-ra  se-d-sal-gal-la  nu-gdl-la-am 

15     su-gar  tus-tus-bi  nu-gdl-la-am 

*tik-ku  nu-se-tur  kd  nu-il 

en  Anin-tu  en  kal-kal  nu-in-tu-ud 

Augl*  mas  tum-ma  mas  du-da  e 

nam-lu  un-zu  erim-nun-a  gd-e-ne 
20     gar-ku-sd-bi  mu-un-zu-us-am 

tug-gi-tus-tus-bi  nu-mu-un-zu-us-am 

uku  9isgi-a~na-dur-bi  mu-e 

11  ra  —  la,    '  not ' ;     cf .   Origin   of  Babylonian   Writing,  no.   287s.     It  is 
often  employed  in  the  Stele  of  Vultures  in  this  sense;    see  for  example 
col.   xxi,  2,  3,  na-ru-a-bi   ba-ra-pad-du,    '  this   stele   one  shall   not   break. ' 

12  The  sign  x  is  no.  606  in  The  Origin  of  Babylonian  Writing.    Its  values 
are  undetermined. 

18  anse-ra,  for  anse-lcur-ra.     Tcur  was  omitted  by  the  scribe. 
14  In  Semitic  Shamash,  the  sun-god. 
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By  making  a  dwelling  a  kindred  was  formed. 

To  the  gardens they  brought  irrigation ; 

25     On  that  day  their  [gardens]  sprouted (?). 

Trees mountain  and  country. 


REVERSE 

Father  Enlil  (1) 

standing  grain  (?) 

for  mankind 

creation  of  Entu 

5     Father  Enlil, 

Duazagga,  the  way  of  the  gods 

Duazagga,  the  brilliant,  for  my  god  I  guard  ( ?) 

Entu  and  Enlil  with  an  incantation 

A  dwelling  for  Ashnan  from  out  of  Duazagga  I  will  [make 

for  thee(?)]. 
10     Two  thirds  of  the  fold  perished  ( ?)  ; 

His  plants  for  food  he  created  for  them ; 

Ashnan  rained  on  the  field  for  them ; 

The  moist  ( ?)  wind  and  the  fiery  storm-cloud  he  created  for 
them. 

Two  thirds  of  the  fold  stood ; 
15     For  the  shepherd  of  the  fold  joy  was  disturbed. 

The  house  of  rushes  did  not  stand ; 

From  Duazagga(?)  joy  departed. 

From  his  dwelling,  a  lofty  height,  his  boat 

Descended ;  from  heaven  he  came 
20     To  the  dwelling  of  Ashnan ;  the  scepter  he  brought  forth  to 

.    them ; 

His  brilliant  city  he  raised  up,  he  appointed  for  them ; 

The  reed-country  he  planted ;  he  appointed  for  them ; 

The  falling  rain  the  hollows  caught  for  them ; 

A  dwelling-place  was  their  land ;  food  made  men  multiply ; 
25     Prosperity  entered  the  land;    it  caused  them  to  become  a 
multitude. 

He  brought  to  the  hand  of  man  the  scepter  of  command. 

15  du-el-asag-ga  is  doubtless  a  variant  spelling  of  du-azag-ga.     The  sign 
el  introduces  an   additional  word   for  brightness,  thus  emphasizing  azag. 
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tus-gim-ka  ba-  [ni]  -in-ib  usbar 
a-sar-sar-ra    ....    im-gu-gu-ne 

25     ud-ba-ki  dar- r]  a-e-n  [«.-.. 

gis-bi  dul    ......    bi-kur-gar    .... 

gub(f)  ....    dul(f) &i 

,    MW 


REVERSE 


.....    na-s-a    .......... 

nam-lu-ge    .............. 

.....    ba  Aen-tu-ge    ........ 

5     a-aden-lil    ............    .    . 

du-azag-ga  sid-da  dingir    ........ 

du-azag-ga  lah-ga-a  dingir-ma-da-ra  ab-u[ru 
den-tu  den-lil-bi  du-azag-ga-ra  n[e  .    .    .    . 

du  Aezinu-bi  du-azag-ta  im-ma-da-r[a-ru    .    . 


10    sanabi-e  amas-a  im-ma-ab-hab- 

u-bi  e-gar-ra-ra  mu-un-a-ba-e-ne 
Aezinu  gan-e  mu-un-imi-am-ne 
lil-apin  uras-lah-bi  mu-un-a-ba-e-ne 

sanabi  amas-a~na  gub-ba-ni 
15    sib-amas-a  hi-li  du-du-a 

gi-li-es  nam-na-gub-ba-ni 

du-ell5-azag-ga  hi-li-il  sub-am 

ga-ni-ta  sag-gi-il  md-ni 

ib-gdl  an-na-ta  tum-tum-a-ne 
20    du  dezinu-bi  hat-tu  si-se-e-es 

uru-azag-na  ib-gdl  mu-da-an-gdl-li-es 
kalam-ma-gi-sagl6-gdl  mu-gub  an-gdl-li-es 
seq-es  e-ka-sig  im-sd-sd-e-ne 

gisgal-ma  kalam-ma-ne  gar  mu-ni-ab-rug-rug  kal-me 
25     x11  kalam-ma  ne-gig  mu-un-ne-gdl  mes 

ab-a-tum-ra  da-ki  us-ir  a-liat-me 

M  Tcalam-ma-gi-sag-gal,  literally  '  the  land,  reeds  are  in  the  midst, '  a  very 
appropriate  description  of  Babylonia. 

17  The  sign  transcribed  x  is  no.  241  in  The  Origin  of  Babylonian  Writing. 
It  has  the  meaning  'favor.'  I  have  rendered  it  somewhat  freely  'pros- 
perity. ' 
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The  lord  caused  them  to  be  and  they  came  into  existence. 
Companions  calling  them,  with  a  man  his  wife  he  made 

them  dwell. 

At  night  as  fitting  companions  they  are  together. 
30     (sixty  lines). 

This  text  clearly  gives  us  a  new  myth  of  the  creation  of  man 
and  the  origin  of  civilization.  It  tells  how  the  assembly  of 
gods  entered  the  mountain  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  how, 
because  there  was  no  vegetation  on  the  earth,  the  gods  held  a 
consultation.  At  this  point  a  relatively  long  statement  of  the 
non-existence  of  the  chief  features  of  agricultural  civilization 
is  introduced.  In  such  statements  Babylonian  poets  took  espe- 
cial delight.  Three  of  the  accounts  of  creation  previously  known 
contain  such  statements,  and  two  of  them  are  of  considerable 
extent.  At  the  end  of  this  statement,  you  will  remember,  it  is 
said  that  'with  Nintu  the  lord  had  not  brought  forth  men.'  Ug, 
the  lion  god,  who  was,  as  a  later  syllabary  explains,  Shamash, 
first  came  forth  to  plan.  It  is  then  sententiously  stated : 

Mankind  he  planned;    many  men  were  brought  forth. 

The  verb  for  'planned'  is  zu,  which  also  means  'to  know,'  as 
in  Genesis  4.1.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  previous  statement 
that  'with  Nintu  the  lord  had  not  brought  forth  men'  and  with 
the  following  statement  that  '  many  men  were  brought  forth, '  it 
means  that  Ug  and  Nintu  became  the  divine  parents  of  men. 
It  is  further  stated  that 

Food  and  sleep  he  planned  for  them; 

Clothing  and  dwellings  he  did  not  plan  for  them. 

The  lines  that  follow  describe  how  men  made  reed  huts  such  as 
are  still  found  in  the  Babylonian  marsh-lands,  and  how  agri- 
culture was  begun.  Here  the  obverse  is  concluded. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reverse  several  lines  are  fragmentary. 
From  the  parts  that  remain  it  appears  that  some  god  is  address- 
ing Enlil.  In  this  fragmentary  address  Duazagga,  the  heavenly 
ocean,  is  described  as  'the  way  of  the  gods' — perhaps  an  allu- 
sion to  the  Milky  Way.  It  would  seem  that  all  was  not  going 
well  with  men  on  the  earth,  so  the  god  that  is  speaking  proposes 
to  form  a  dwelling  for  Ashnan,  the  god  of  Agriculture,  outside 
of  Duazagga.  Apparently  from  what  follows  this  new  dwelling 
was  upon  the  earth.  The  conditions  were  such  that  two- thirds 
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u-mu-un  mu-ne-es-ib-gdl  mu-da-an-gdl-li-es 
man-na  gu-ne  zals-ki  dam-ne  ne-ba-an-gub-es-a 

gig-bi-ir™  bar-a-gar  hat-me-es 
30    LX  su-si  LX. 

of  the  fold  perished;  whereupon  Ashnan  created  plants  and 
in  addition  caused  it  to  rain  on  the  earth.  He  created  the  moist 
cloud  and  the  storm  cloud.  But  after  that  the  violent  rains  were 
destructive.  His  measures  were  helpful,  but  not  sufficiently  help- 
ful ;  still  one-third  of  the  fold  perished  and  the  houses  of  rushes 
were  swept  away.  The  point  of  view  of  the  text  here  is  similar 
to  the  account  of  the  creation  discovered  by  Dr.  Poebel;  it 
mingles  with  the  story  of  creation,  not  indeed  the  story  of  a  flood, 
but  one  of  destructive  storms.  Then  a  god  (Enlil?)  came  down 
from  his  heavenly  to  his  earthly  dwelling  and  inaugurated  city- 
civilization — cities  as  the  elevated  and  fortified  dwellings  of  an 
agricultural  people.  Conditions  were  thus  made  secure,  and 
men  could  then  multiply. 

Several  expressions  toward  the  end  of  the  document  remind 
one  of  expressions  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Thus 

The  lord  caused  them  to  be  and  they  came  into  existence 
(umun  mu-ne-es-ib-gdl  mu-da-an-gdl-li-es) 

reminds  us  of  Gen.  1.3 :  '  God  said,  Let  there  be  light  and  there 
was  light.'  Again:  'Companions  calling  them,  with  a  man  his 
wife  he  made  them  dwell,'  recalls  Gen.  2.18:  'It  is  not  good 
that  the  man  should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  a  helpmeet  for  him, ' 
and  Gen.  2.24 :  '  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife.'  'At  night  as  fitting  com- 
panions they  are  together,'  is  another  way  of  saying  as  Gen.  2.23 
does,  'they  shall  be  one  flesh.'  The  statements:  'The  scepter 
he  brought  forth  to  them, '  and  '  He  brought  to  the  hand  of  man 
the  scepter  of  command, '  recall  Gen.  1.28,  where  God  gives  man 
dominion  over  all  lower  orders  of  life. 

The  discovery  of  this  text,  which,  as  the  palaeography  shows, 

18  za  =  amelu,  see  Origin  of  Babylonian  Writing,  no.  5232,  and  Delitzsch, 
Sumerisches  Glossar,  p.  218. 

19 gig-bi-ir,  literally    'in  their  night.' 
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belongs  to  the  Cassite  period  or  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon, 
adds  emphasis  to  the  fondness  of  the  Babylonians  for  giving 
expression  to  their  religious  ideas  through  myths  of  creation, 
which  they  employed  to  a  greater  degree  and  in  a  greater 
variety  of  ways  than  any  other  people  of  the  ancient  East. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  literary  expressions  of  the 
Babylonian  religious  spirit,  because  at  this  distance  it  is  upon 
these  that  we  must  mainly  depend  for  our  knowledge.  It  should 
however  be  noted  in  conclusion  that,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  whole  organized  life  of  Babylonia  was  an 
expression  of  its  religious  spirit.  Kings  consulted  the  gods 
before  entering  upon  any  great  undertaking.  At  the  dawn  of 
Babylonian  history  Eanatum  sought  the  will  of  Ningirsu  before 
undertaking  his  war  with  Umma,  and  during  the  last  reigns  of 
the  Assyrian  kingdom  Esarhaddon  sought  his  oracles,  and  the 
seers  of  Ashurbanapal  had  their  dreams  such  as  that  in  which 
the  goddess  Ishtar  revealed  herself  and  her  will  at  the  river 
Ididi.  The  Bronze  Gates  of  Balawat  show  us  that  an  army  did 
not  cross  a  river  without  first  propitiating  its  god  by  sacrifice. 
In  the  code  of  Hamnrarapi  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  an  oath 
in  the  presence  of  a  god  is  sufficient  to  render  a  man's  word 
trustworthy,  even  when  it  cannot  be  corroborated  by  witnesses. 
Evil  spirits  as  well  as  good  left  their  impress  on  life  and  insti- 
tutions. Demons  of  sickness  and  misfortune  were  driven  away 
by  incantations  and  ceremonies.  It  is  quite  evident  that  men 
lived  in  a  vivid  consciousness  of  the  supernatural.  The  type 
of  religion  that  Babylonian  life  expressed  was  vigorous  and 
natural,  if  sometimes  crude.  That  revealed  in  Babylonia  was 
gentler  and  more  humane  than  that  in  Assyria,  but  both  partook 
of  those  human  frailties  that  are  prominent  in  early  men  and 
are  not  altogether  absent  from  our  modern  Christian  world. 
If  the  code  of  Hammurapi  betrays  a  particular  fondness  for 
the  death  penalty,  so  did  English  law  in  the  days  of  Cromwell. 
If  Assyrian  wars  make  us  shudder  with  the  tales  of  frightful- 
ness  over  which  her  monarchs  gloated,  there  are  at  least  some  in 
our  own  time  who  could  scarcely  cast  a  stone  at  her.  Through 
both  the  literature  and  life  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  we  behold 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  nations  feeling  after 
God,  and  giving  us  a  most  instructive  expression,  if  not  one  of 
the  most  important,  of  the  religious  spirit. 
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An  amulet  for  the  protection  of  Daniel,  son  of  Berakah, 
against  evil  spirits,  sickness,  the  evil  eye  and  magic.  Manu- 
script written  on  vellum,  measuring  14^  by  6^  inches.  From 
Tunis,  North  Africa.  The  amulet  is  a  sort  of  palimpsest,  written 
upon  the  erasures  of  what  was  likewise  an  amulet,  to  judge 
from  the  traces  of  the  script  and  figures  still  discernible.  But 
the  present  text  also  seems  subsequently  to  have  been  used  by, 
or  intended  for,  another  person,  as  the  name  of  the  present 
client  and  a  few  other  words  are  written  in  a  different  hand 
from  the  rest  of  the  writing  on  erased  places.  The  larger  part 
of  the  manuscript  is  fitted  out  with  various  devices  and  figures, 
scriptural  passages  and  mystical  names;  the  invocation  or  con- 
juration proper,  written  in  smaller  script  than  the  rest,  occupies 
a  comparatively  small  space  at  the  bottom. 

On  top  f^JUDDl  njWDl  »UD  for  which  see  JAOS  36.  158. 
Underneath  in  the  center,  a  square  inscribed  with  JTJ1K  and  niiT» 
each  written  in  the  regular  and  reversed  order.  On  the  sides 
of  the  square  are  four  of  the  72  three-lettered  names  of  God, 
derived  from  Ex.  14.  19-21  (*&.  p.  155).  To  the  right  of  the 
square,  'Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  sorceress  to  live'  (Ex.  22.  18) 
in  six  permutations;  to  the  left,  22  (corresponding  to  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet?)  three-lettered  mysti- 
cal names,  followed  by  Gen.  49.  18,  'I  wait  for  thy  help,  O 
JHVH,'  and  the  initials  of  the  doxology,  'Blessed  be  the  name 
of  his  glorious  Kingdom  for  ever. ' 

The  second  division  is  marked  off  on  each  of  the  four  corners 
by  the  words  D'DJVH  D'DDDfl  OHOS  DHp^N*.  for  which  see 
JAOS  36.  158.  In  the  center,  Psalm  67,  written  in  form  of  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  (menorah),  with  the  divine  names 


*  For  a  general  survey  of  the  collection  of  Jewish  amulets  in  the  National 
Museum  see  JAOS  36.  154  ff. 
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.  m.T.  nVltf  .  and  TIN,  each  preceded  by  *?X  •  on  the  sides 
of  the  shaft.  To  both  sides  of  the  menorah,  Ps.  90.  17-91.  5 
and  Dent.  6.  4-9  intertwined,  i.  e.,  alternating  word  by  word 
from  either  passage.  On  the  left  side  is  read  underneath,  'And 
blue  and  purple  and  scarlet  and  fine  linen  and  goats'  hair'  (Ex. 
25.  5),  quoted  on  account  of  fQ^Htf.  which  is  written  in  larger 
letters  than  the  rest  and  marked  as  an  acrostic,  namely  of  the 
angelic  names,  Uriel,  Rafael,  Gabriel,  Michael  and  Nuriel,  fol- 
lowed by  the  words,  'O  living  God,  deliver!'  Under  the  meno- 
rah is  read,  'And  all  the  people  of  the  earth  will  see  that  thou 
art  called  by  the  name  of  JHVH  and  will  fear  thee'  (Deut.  28. 
10),  and  under  it,  'Thou  Daniel,  son  of  Berakah,  mayest  be 
blessed  .  .  .  and  be  preserved  from  all  evil  accidents.' 

The  third  division  consists  of  a  square  which  encloses  other 
smaller  squares  and  other  figures,  and  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  the  word  HT^nNN  •  an  amalgamation  of  JTHN 
and  "T1?^.  one  of  the  72  three-lettered  names  of  God.  The 
square  is  surrounded  by  an  inscription  which  begins  at  the 
top  of  the  right  side  with  a  repetition  of  Deut.  28.  10;  'Thou 
Daniel,  son  of  Berakah';  'And  JHVH  will  take  away  from  thee 
all  sickness,  and  he  will  put  none  of  the  evil  diseases  of  Egypt, 
which  thou  knowest,  upon  thee,  but  will  lay  them  upon  all  them 
that  hate  thee'  (Deut.  7.  15)  ;  'fi?  (initials  of  Gen.  49.  18)  ; 
VD'JN  njfi  H^D  IIVJ  JON.  Amen,  enduring  for  ever).  Within 
the  square  there  are  in  the  upper  part  three  small  squares. 
Those  in  the  two  corners  are  inscribed  with  fYlJT  •  ^"1N  .  il'JlN  . 
and  rn~O  in  various  permutations.  The  middle  one  encloses 
a  sort  of  rhomboid  which  again  holds  a  small  square.  This  triple 
figure  contains  the  words,  JWIH  JTirV  ('0  JHVH  help!'); 
D^fi  *|HV  (doubtless  erroneously  for  "pO**"  for  which  see 
JA08  36.  159)  ;  DJItT  IT  ('Yah  exalt!')  ;  iYirT  »1tT-  In  the 
corners  of  the  '  rhomboid,  '  y1?  ,  N1N  ,  1TK  .  and  around  its  sides 
the  angelic  names,  Duriel,  Gadiel,  Berakiel  and  Akathriel,  with 
TV  above  each.  In  the  lower  part  there  are  on  either  side  squares 
of  three  by  thirteen  lines  each.  The  first  and  third  oblong  lines 
contain  Ex.  15.  11,  'Who  is  like  unto  thee,  JHVH,  glorious 
in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders.'  The  middle  line 
has  a  series  of  disconnected  letters,  probably  intended  to  form 
in  combination  with  the  letters  above  and  below  26  three-lettered 
mystical  names  corresponding  to  the  numerical  value  of  ("PIT  . 


«          *&->•** 
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SON  OF  BERAKAH.     TUNIS,  NORTH  AFRICA 
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In  the  middle  is  an  awkwardly  drawn  'Shield  of  David,' 
inscribed,  (jnn  P#D)  iT^O  ffEfff?  potyl  N'DP  JO  NHY1DN 
D'Kjn»7nl?3D1  £]1£O01  ('Salvation,  or  healing,  from  God  of 
the  world,1  for  the  delivery  from  the  evil  eyes,  and  from  magic, 
and  from  every  evil  disease.  Amen.  Selah.')  In  the  angles 
3£D  ,  £313  .  3")  •  and  n  ;  between  the  angles,2  NJ1D  ND'D  in 
changed  positions. 

The  invocation  is  again  enclosed  in  an  inscription.  The  first 
six  words  of  the  upper  line  seem  to  be  deformations  of  foreign 
words;  the  next  two  are  two  of  the  72  three-lettered  names; 
the  rest  are  amalgamations  of  /"PIT  with  the  14  triads  of  the 
acrostics  of  the  prayer  of  Nehunya  ben  Ha-Kanah  (for  which 
see  JAOS  36.  159,  n.  13). 

THE  INVOCATION 
D-lp  pop!  WHp  N'DN^D  pHK  D3D 


o»n  n»  rijy  DKOI  »J»DD  ntro?  njtr  otmi  ^N^I    2 

min  f;w  0^31  Bo»mp  D'**? 


^  n»       o»on 
•notrni  u»jm  i^im  i^'vn 


pmfl-r  9prnn  »j»oo  (v     j;»op 
ppnDDi  rvyjoi  p^o  prrnoi 


frf?  inijn  N^N  p^o  pino 


otrn  rom  'N'om  NHDH     jn  D^D  VNTI  ^D 
orw  mn»  »J^n  fn  NVO  mi  pioso 
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rw  innsn  ro"orri  D»»e>n  rvmriN  ^    s 
ro  DBO  MfOitDO  ystr  WSBTVI  imtrni 
own  n«  DIDH  riyiN  r»N  ^  mrv  nnsr  pioao    9 

¥  ir"O  BHJN  'D'D'D  'N'K'K  BWH  WJH 

.  in  IMiro  tDDioD  D'cnn  tri     10 


TRANSLATION 

1  I  pray  of  you,  ye  holy  angels,3  who  stand  before  the  great 
God,4  JHVH,  who  is  blessed,  in  the  name  of  Michael,  Nuriel, 
Sadkiel,  Fuel,  Kadarniel,  Shamshiel, 

2  Eafael.     And  in  the  name  by  which  he  was  revealed  to 
Moses  on  Sinai  ;   and  in  the  name  by  which  he  cut  the  sea 
into  twelve  pieces5  ;   and  in  the  name  by  which  he  gave  the 
Torah  to  Israel  ;  and  in  the  name  by  which  he  was  revealed 
to  Elijah  on  Carmel6  ;   and  in  the  name 

3  by  which  he  healed  the  water  through  Elisha7  ;   and  in  the 
name  by  which  he  rescued  Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions  so 
that  they  did  not  destroy  him8  —  so  may  you  deliver  and  heal 
and  shield  and  preserve  Daniel,  son 

4  of  Berakah,  the  bearer  of  the  amulet  upon  him,  from  the 
kinds  of  .    .    .9  that  flit  about  between  heaven  and  earth; 
and  from  evil  spirits;   and  from  Liliths;   and  from  injuri- 
ous spirits;   and  from  the  terror  of  the  night10;   and  from 
evil  diseases  ;  and  from  all  evil  plagues  ; 

5  and  from  all  kinds  of  visitations,  in  the  name  of  YUHK, 
'For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee.'11     And  ye 
may  guard  him  against  all  sinister12  accidents,  and  all  kinds 
of  magic,  in  the  name  of  Ma'ni  Shamiel 

6  So(u)sya,  Banyah.13     And  may  you  deliver  and  preserve 
and  loosen  and  free  him  from  the  evil  eye  and  from  all 
evil  afflictions;    but  render  him  an  object  of  favor  and 
grace  and  compassion  in  your  eyes 

7  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  see  him,  in  the  name  of  Hanniel 
Hasdiel,  Eahamiel;    and  by  the  power  of  the  name  which 
issues   from  the  verse,    'And   Noah   found   favor   in   the 
eyes  of  JHVH.'    And  ye  the  angels,  who  are  set 

8  over  the  treasures  of  heaven  and  blessing,  may  you  open 
your  treasures  and  sate  and  lavish  abundance  from  your 
bounty  in  the  name  of  the  power  of  the  name  which  issues 
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9     from  the  verse,   '  JHVH  will  open  unto  thee  his  good  treas- 
ure, the  heaven.'     In  the  name  of  TG'§,  T'SS.     Amen, 
Amen,     Amen,     Selah,     Selah,     Selah.      ANDS.     JHVH. 
SHARED.14 
10    Most  Holy.    Our  God  JHVH.15    BD. 

NOTES 

I  fcTDty  on  account  of  the  following  pfiiSjn  here  =  God.     Comp.  for  this 
meaning  of  heaven  Jewish  Enc.  s.  v.,  6.  298,  and  James  A.  Montgomery, 
Aramaic  Incantation  Texts  from  Nippur,  Philadelphia,  1913,  11.  2  (p.  170) ; 
18.    1    (p.   193).     For  the  combination,    'God   of  the  worlds'    comp.   Is. 
26.  4:  D'oSiy  11¥  and  'J?n  *7D  pm  in  the  Jewish  liturgy. 

aCf.  p">D  Montgomery,  op.  cit.,  7.  11  (p.  146)   and  glossary,  s.  v. 

8  Of.  Montgomery,  op.  cit.  8.  14  (p.  154)  and  (in  malam  partem  — 
'sacri')  4.  1  (p.  132). 

4Cf.  Montgomery,  op.  cit.  7.  4  (p.  145). 

5  Corresponding  to  the  Twelve  Tribes,  cf .  Bashi  to  Ps.  136.  13 ;  Ex. 
Midr.  B.  24.  1,  and  Deut.  Midr.  E.  11.  9. 

•1  K.  18.  19. 

7  2  K.  2.  19. 

8 Dan.  6.  23. — The  appeal  by  the  manifestations  of  God's  power  and 
wondrous  help  in  critical  events  through  Israel's  history  is  also  found  in 
the  prayers  recited  on  fast  days  and  during  the  penitential  seasons.  Mont- 
gomery, op.  cit.  p.  64,  quotes  parallels  from  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
magical  practices. 

•  pfilfl  unknown.  Etymoiogically  it  might  be  explained  to  mean  'lower 
ones, '  from  fiin .  but  the  context  points  to  some  kind  of  winged  beings 
who  traverse  the  spaces  between  heaven  and  earth.  Wings,  however,  are 
also  attributed  to  the  Shedim  and  Lilin,  cf.  JA OS  36.  166,  n.  46. 

10  Ps.  91.  5.  Targ.  ad  loc.  gives  this  passage  (as  the  rest  of  the  psalm) 
a  demonistic  meaning :  K' T 73  pbWI  'p'lOT  NH1 T1  • 

II  Ps.  91.  lla;  "|i"IV  is  formed  of  the  end  letters  of  the  four  words. 

12  p-NK'D  nmpD.  'pn  is  doubtless  =  on pD,  from  np,mp  'accidents,' 
but  'K'D  is  difficult  to  explain.  Can  it  be  a  formation  from,  11X ,  'cursed, 
pernicious,  sinister'? 

14 Perhaps  names  of  'master  magicians'  or  'master  conjurors,'  like 
Abbahu,  Joshua  b.  Perahya,  Bar  Mesosia,  etc.,  in  the  incantation  bowls, 
cf.  Montgomery,  op.  cit.  p.  24,  99,  112  f.,  etc. 

"See  JAOS  36.  159. 

"See  JAOS  36.  158. 

Underneath  the  invocation  is  a  small  crudely  drawn  'shield 
of  David'  inscribed  with  m?V.  ^NnrON.  and  mJO¥.  and  a 
sort  of  tree  or  branch,  placed  upside  down.  The  latter  may 
represent  the  'magic  bough'  depicted  on  one  of  the  Nippur 
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bowls  and  referred  to  by  Montgomery,  op.  cit.  p.  55. — It  may 
be  remarked  in  general  that  this  amulet  contains  many  echoes 
of  the  Nippur  incantation  texts  published  by  Professor  Mont- 
gomery. To  the  cases  noticed  in  the  notes  above  may  be  added 
N'OJ?  JO  NnilDN.  found  only  on  this  amulet  of  the  Museum 
collection  and  one  of  the  stock  ejaculations  on  the  Nippur  bowls. 
Another  noticeable  feature  of  this  amulet  is  that  the  appeal  in 
the  invocation  is  not  addressed  to  God,  enumerating  his  names 
and  then  those  of  some  angels,  but  to  the  'holy  angels'  and 
reversing  the  order  of  the  names,  giving  to  those  of  the  angels 
the  precedence  over  those  of  JHVH.  May  not  this  amulet  repre- 
sent one  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  transition  from  the  pre- 
dominantly eclectic  and  syncretistic  use  of  magic  to  the  more 
pronouncedly  Judaic  form? 

II 

The  second  amulet,  likewise  a  sort  of  parchment  palimpsest, 
measuring  13^  by  8~y2  inches,  and  coming  from  Tunis,  has  two 
invocations,  which  are  separated  by  the  candlestick  formed  of 
Psalm  67.  Both  have  blanks  for  insertion  of  the  name  of  the 
client  or  patient,  and  the  one  to  the  right  lacks  the  usual  con- 
clusion. The  whole  is  framed  by  two  lines  of  inscription.  The 
outer  one,  beginning  at  the  top  on  the  left  side,  consists  of 
forty-two  repetitions  of  the  name  of  'WVQ.  prefixed  with  the 
forty-two  acrostics  of  the  prayer  of  Nehunya,  while  above  is 
the  quotation  from  Deut.  28.  10,  closing  with  the  names  '""TtT 
and  p^1/1"! 3D  •  The  latter  is  explained  as  =  2wa8£X</>os, '  co-brother ' 
or  '  twin-brother, '  namely  of  Metatron.  In  Hag.  1315  Sandalf on 
is  spoken  of  as  taller  than  his  fellow  angels  by  a  distance  of 
500  years'  journey,  and  when  standing  on  earth  reaching  with 
his  head  the  Hayyoth  of  the  Merkabah-throne  where  he  binds 
wreaths  for  his  master.  The  inner  inscription  starts  on  the 
right  side  beneath  the  enclosure  of  the  zigzag  figure  and  is  com- 
posed of  Biblical  passages,  namely,  Deut.  7.  15;  Ps.  46.  12: 
'JHVH  Sebaoth  is  with  us,  a  high  tower  is  the  God  of  Jacob. 
Selah' ;  Ps.  20.  10 :  'JHVH  help  the  king,  he  may  answer  us  on 
the  day  we  call,'  and  the  Aaronite  blessing,  Num.  6.  24-27, 
interspersed  with  the  mystical  words  DHpJN  <  DHDfi »  etc. 

The  zigzag  lines  above  and  the  parallel  lines  which  enclose 
them  contain  Exod.  14.  19-21,  the  three  verses  which  constitute 
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the  great  72-lettered  name  of  God  and  from  which  the  72  three- 
lettered  names  of  God  are  constructed:  'And  the  angel  of  God, 
that  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went  behind 
them;  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  removed  from  before  them,  and 
stood  behind  them.  And  it  came  between  the  camp  of  Egypt 
and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  and  there  was  the  cloud  and  the  dark- 
ness, yet  gave  it  light  by  night ;  and  the  one  came  not  near  the 
other  all  the  night.  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the 
sea ;  and  JHVH  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind 
all  the  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land  and  the  waters  were 
divided.'  Further,  Exod.  13.  21:  'And  JHVH  went  before 
them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  to  lead  them  by  the  way,  and 
by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  to  give  them  light,  that  they  might 
go  by  day  and  by  night' ;  Ps.  124.  8 :  'Our  help  is  in  the  name 
of  JHVH  who  made  heaven  and  earth,'  and  a  repetition  of 
the  priestly  blessing,  Num.  6.  24-26. — Between  the  zigzag  lines 
are  the  first  fourteen  (to  correspond  to  the  fourteen  triads  of 
the  acrostics  of  the  prayer  of  Nehunya  ? )  three-lettered  names  of 
God  derived  from  Exod.  14.  19-21,  closing  on  the  left  side  with 
P£JVO  which  by  the  at-bsh  alphabet  is  —  j"PJT  • 

Below,  in  the  middle,  in  two  concentric  circles  are  arranged 
the  fourteen  triads  of  the  forty-two  acrostics  of  the  prayer  of 
Nehunya  with  HliT  between  each  and  j~fiND¥  H£^  iTliT  at  the 
end.  To  either  side  are  squares.  In  the  one  to  the  right  the 
upper  three  rows  are  filled  out  with  HIJT  and  its  permutations, 
while  the  fourth  row  has  iT  •  "ItOD  •  Jilf  >  and  JIN") ;  the 
square  to  the  left  has  nine  three-lettered  names  out  of  ten 
derived  from  Gen.  46.  4 :  ^N  ^Nl  HOHSO  "p^  TIN  »DJK 
Thy  DJl  '  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into  Egypt  and  I  will  surely 
bring  thee  up  again,'  which,  according  to  Schwab,  Vocabulaire, 
p.  61,  are  recited  to  avoid  danger ;  the  empty  eighth  cell  should 
have  JJJ'ty-  The  six  last  cells  are  inscribed  with  H^  in  six 
permutations.  Under  the  square,  plHHN  •  for  which  see  JAOS 
36.  158. 

THE  INVOCATION  TO  THE  EIGHT 

r\w  "p^N  rnrv  DCO    i 
rw-rfio  IB>N  ooran    2 
'jfliN  win  D^K    s 

4     JAOS     37 
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D»JTO  visb  TQDIO  4 

rnw  D^  nr  y»»p  >JIN  nrro  s 

nr  y&p  NBnj]  jrrp'j  rtom  UNiim  e 

•TIN  top  ovn  nr  ^N1?^  rcn  7 

ITfW  3pl¥  irWDl  'Wfil  DK^Ol  8 

D^n  D^^H  ^DD  ytp'J  "IID^J  9 

ni^p  nuniNo  ^m  D^DWI  10 

pni  n^^i  no»Ni  "ins  ^oi  11 

itn  nniai  n^jnm  nrnti  n^nai  12 

p1?*1?  p-woi  njn  is 

»»r»«  D»»jrrn  14 

•7301  ny^ni  DVD  »Y?:ai  inoa  15 


17 
is 
19 

HD1  J^3^0    20 

pnownNV  21 
rraroir  7^1  22 

8jn£jpsp  "|^i  1*7*1  HD  ^  ^jn  7n^no  ra  23 
prni  ^  ^i  ?V?»n  ^D  ^  ntri  JO^Q  24 
rnioi  '^itDp  miDi  9»i3«  rnioi  pp»roi  ptr^  25 
j»"on  pp  ^  ^  "KB^en  N*I»  rnioi  nnnp  26 
U^N  p«Kn  pnw  inv  ^«tr  I3tr'i  ^11  pirotr  27 
^i  i^rn  ^i  ii'nan  N^I  ip»rn  x1?^  28 
ii»D«jn  ^i  in^ntrn  N1?!  i^jnn  N^I  n^in  29 

so 

31 


TRANSLATION 

1  In  the  name  of  JHVH,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  dwelleth 

2  among  the  Cherubim,  before  whose  awfulness  the  angels  (or 
gods)  fear, 

3  and  the  Ofanim  (wheels)  tremble,  and  all  the  princes 
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4  of  the  Merkabah  (chariot)2  kneel  down  and  prostrate  them- 
selves before  him — 

5  I  write  this  amulet  for  the  protection 

6  and  healing  and  delivery  of  the  bearer  of  this  amulet  upon 
him. 

7  By  the  power  of  the  angel  of  this  day,  whose  constellation 
is  Leo, 

8  and  his  [ruling]  angel  is  Rafael,  and  his  servitor  is  Jupiter,3 
that 

9  the  bearer  of  this  amulet  be  guarded  against  all  evil  and 

10  enduring  diseases,  and  against  all  severe  and  evil  vicissi- 
tudes 

11  and  against  any  fear,  terror,  anguish,  injury,  and  feebleness, 

12  and  panic,  and  upsetting,  and  trembling,  and  depression  of 
an  evil 

13  spirit,  and  against  Shedim,  Lilin,  morning  demons,  and  mid- 
day demons,4 

14  whether  they  be  evil  [demons]  of  the  winds,  the  earth,  or 
the  waters,5 

15  hidden  or  revealed,  by  day  or  by  night ;  and 

16  against  any  male  Shed  and  female  Shed  who  dwell  in  houses, 
and  in  courtyards,  and  in  channels, 

17  and  in  bath-houses,  and  in  pools,  and  in  wells,  and  in  brooks, 

18  and  in  springs,  and  in  trees,  and  in  the  corners  of  the 
house,  and  in  mire 

19  and  dirt,  and  on  the  cross-roads.6 — All  of  them 

20  I  adjure  by  the  power  of  Sanuy  and  Sansanuy  and  Saman- 
galuf ,  and  in  the  name 

21  of  Yu 'ahassbirun,  and  thee  Lilith  and  thy  entire  band, 

22  and  thee  Zumzamith  and  thy  entire  band,  and  thee  Agrath, 

23  daughter  of  Mahlath,7  and  thy  entire  band,  and  thee  Kaf- 
kapu'  a,8 

24  king  of  the  Shedim,  and  his  entire  host,  and  all  evil 

25  spirits,   and  injuring  spirits.     And  against  the  spirit  of 
.  .   .,9  and  the  spirit  of  a  slain  man10(  ?),  and  the  spirit 

26  of  the  grave,11  and  the  spirit  of  ...  and  of  ...  ,12  and  all 
the  Shedim  whose  names 

27  are  remembered  or  whose  names  are  not  remembered,13  whose 
names  I  know  or  no  man  [knows]14 — 
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28  that  ye  shall  not  injure,  and  not  frighten,  and  not  disturb, 
and  not 

29  terrorize,  and  not  upset,  and  not  destroy,  and  not  harm 

30  the  bearer  of  this  amulet  upon  him  in  any  member 
of  his  two  hundred  forty-eight15 

31  members,  neither  in  his  head  nor  in  his  eyesight  .   .   ." 

NOTES 

1  The  p  (or    1)   is  often  substituted  for  the  H   in  the  name  of  God  in 
later  Jewish  writings;    cf.  Jewish  Enc.  9.  164. 

2  The  mystical  interpretation  of  the  description  of  the  chariot  with  its 
constituent  parts,  the  wheels   (o/amm),  beasts   (hayyoth),  in  Ezek.  1  and 
10,  forms  under  the  name  of    'Ma'aseh  Merkabah'    a  very  important  part 
of  the  secret  lore  in  both  the  Talmud  and  the  Kabbalah. 

8  On  astrological  elements  in  Jewish  amulets  see  JAOS  36.  156. 

4  pTintD    from    "HIB ,    'to  cleanse,-'    then    'to  brighten'    (as  a  result  of 
cleansing) ;    hence  Targ.  to  Ps.  91.  6  renders    D'Hnv  by  tOSTO  ,  '  the  day 
being  at  noontime  at  its  brightest.'     Both  '  "VI  fly   (from  K121,'  'morning') 
and  "l!Tt9 .  for  morning  and  midday  demons,  respectively,   are   found  in 
Targ.  to  Cant.  4.  6;    cf.  also  Berak.  2*  and  Yoma  59». 

5  Spirits  who   cause   storms,   earthquakes,   and  floods ;     see  Jewish  Enc. 
4.   516.      Cf.  &O3T  Kr\J3,  '3~\  rpV11?  in   Montgomery,   Aramaic   Incantation 
Texts,  p.  78;    17.  3   (p.  190);    29.  7   (p.  218). 

6  On  the  abodes  of  demons  see  Jewish  Enc.  4.  516. — Among  the  trees  the 
palm   tree   seems   to  have   been    considered   as   a   favorite   rendezvous    of 
spirits,  Pes.  llla.    So  also  are  the  cross-roads   'a  resort  of  spirits';    Hecate 
is  often  found  there,  and  in  the  Testament  of  Solomon   .    .    .   the  demon 
Envy  says,  'In  the  cross-ways  also  I  have  my  services  to  render,'  B.  Camp- 
bell Thompson,  Semitic  Magic,  its  Origin  and  Development,  p.  200,  n.  4; 
cf.  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Sough,  32.  80,  and  Enc.  Bibl.  s.  v.  'Medicine/ 
3.  3006. 

7  See  JAOS  36.  167,  n.  48. 

8  Elsewhere  Ashmodai  (Asmodeus)   or  Samael  is  named  as  prince  of  the 
demonic  hosts. 

•natf,  whether  derived  from  13N,  'limb,'    or  from  &O3K,  'led,'    it  does 
not  fit  into  the  context. 

10  The  immediately  following  ^3p  Tin  would  suggest  the  taking  of  ll?l£Dp 
in  the  passive  sense,  the  spirit  of  a  murdered  man  who  finds  no  rest  and 
annoys  people  on  earth,  a  belief  widely  spread.     But  perhaps  it  is  more 
correct  to  take  the  word  in  the  active  sense,  a  murderous  spirit,  for  which 
cf.  Montgomery,  op.  cit.  36.  2  (p.  238),  'p  m3  HnSttp,   'murderess,  daugh- 
ter of  a  murderess.' 

11  For  the  conception  of  graveyards  as  abode  of  spirits  cf .  Hag.  3b  and 
Sanh.  65*>. 

"7ty  •  •  •  K\yD    which   cannot   in    this    connection    be    connected    with 
'intestines'    and  KD'/ty,  'ruler.' 
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II.     DOUBLE  AMULET  ON  PARCHMENT  WITH  BLANKS  FOR  INSERTION 
OF  THE  NAME  OF  A  CLIENT.     TUNIS,  NORTH  AFRICA 
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13  What  Montgomery  terms    '  blanket  formulas,  '    so  as  not  to  omit  any 
agency,  cf.  op.  cit.  14.  6  (p.  183)  ;    29.  9  (p.  218)  ;    etc. 

14  Supply  'V  jnr  . 

15  See  JAOS  36.  165,  n.  24. 

18  The  scribe  apparently  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  his  copy,  which 
probably  continued  the  enumeration  of  the  other  bodily  parts  which  were 
to  be  protected  from  attack,  closing  with  a  prayer  that  the  patient  might 
find  grace  and  favor  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  men. 

THE  INVOCATION  TO  THE  LEFT 

mrr  7^0  pn  »rr  i 

fr\  ^yifr  TON  2 

mot?  "baa  "voion  3 

*  n'Y?n»  minnv  owum  4 

nYjn1?'  nBfinno*  noY?ny  s 

n»irnn»  rrninnD*  e 


s 

-jnv  miam    9 
10 

5inn  pty^oi  inn  pi;  ^o  yrp'j  11 

f»^3  DWno  ^DDI  in  TO"!  ^DOI    12 

»*yinoi  rfTmi  rroDNoi  nMioi  is 

^DI  npnn  nonw  n^i  min^  14 

nntpo  nn»oDi  ona^  no-nn  is 

rno  ^^DOI  nio^oi  sn»Dwns  nn»ooi  ie 

ivo-ioi  y»n  nnni  ^i^oi  *xb  pnonoi  17 

prtnoi  D^  paKnoi  ^  nipiVDDi  nim  is 

n:ni  otm  ^  pDViroi  ^  7Tvoi  a^  19 

ami  N^D^  20 

•nnoi  DD^i  8a^  niivDoi  pi^  ^noi  ^zn  21 

DEO  ns^oi  imoi  22 

23 

nn»nn  N1?  ns^Do  rrro-o  D^i^atr  24 
D^I  jn  Nvon  n»n  25 
mi  a»naiD  VNTI  26 
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rrnrn  "D-INI  DTN  MUD  DID  Dtn  fn  Ntfoi  2? 

-TDrfn  jrf?  rantf?  28 
n**  DBO  wn  ^  29 
•wan  ^NniN  -ijn  rto  ™  p«  "worn  so 
•wp-ra  •jKnry  'WOOD  'WD'O  tonaj  si 

'  .^frwytr  32 

TRANSLATION 

1  May  it  please  thee,  0  JHVH,  my  God  and  the  God 

2  of  my  fathers,  for  thy  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  thy  great 
name 

3  which  is  crowned  with  these  holy 

4  and  awful  names  -    -    - 

5  -    -    -    - 

6  -    -    -    - 

1    -    -    -  /  and  for  the  sake 

8  of  these  thy  holy  names  'AGLA'2 

9  AZBUGAH  YUHK  KLK3  KUZU  BMUKSZ  KUZU.4 

10  That  thou  mayest  guard  and  deliver 

11  the  bearer  of  this  amulet  upon  him  from  any  evil  eye  and 
from  an  evil  tongue,5 

12  and  from  all  evil  speech,  and  from  all  evil  sights, 

13  and  from  epilepsy,  and  from  croup,  and  from  a  running 
catarrh, 

14  and  from  the  black  sickness  (melancholy,  or  melanaemid}  , 
and  the  white  sickness  (leukaemia},  and  the  red  sickness 
(jaundice),  and  the  green  sickness  (biliousness,  or  Egyptian 
chlorosis), 

15  and  from  any  torpor  of  the  limbs  (paralysis,  or  narcosis), 
and  from  a  strange  death, 

16  and  a  sudden  death,6  and  from  folly  and  confusion  of  the 
brain, 

17  and  from  stupor  of  the  heart,  and  from  faintness,  trembling, 
and  shock,  and  from  evil 

18  fancies  and  distress  of  the  heart,  and  languor  of  the  heart, 
and  pressure 

19  of  the  heart,  and  .    .    .7  of  the  heart,  and  sadness  of  the 
heart.    In  the  name  and  by  the  power 

20  of  LTBLA'  WNHB  mayest  thou  guard  and  protect  the 
bearer  of  this  amulet  upon  him  from  head- 
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21  ache,  and  from  eye-sore,  and  from  distresses  of  the  heart,8 
and  from  Keteb  and  Meriri,9 

22  and  from  pestilence  and  plague :  in  the  name  of  SDNLBSH 
KHSMGT 

23  Kastiel  Katsiel.     And  from  any  bond10  and  magic    [that 
exist] 

24  in  the  world,  as  it  is  written,   'Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  sor- 
ceress to  live, '"  in 

25  the  name  of  HYH.    And  may  he  find  favor  and  good  under- 
standing in  thine  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  all 

26  who  see  him,  as  it  is  written,  '  And  Noah  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  JHVH'12;   and  is  written, 

27  'And  thou  wilt  find  favor  and  good  understanding  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  man.'13    And  may  he  be  an  object 

28  of  love,  favor  and  grace  and  compassion  in  thine  eyes  and 
in  the  eyes 

29  of  all  who  see  him ;  in  the  name  of  Ahabiel,  Hanniel,  Hasdiel, 

30  Eahamiel.    Amen,  enduring  forever.    Uriel,  Rafael, 

31  Gabriel,  Michael,  Samkiel,  'Azriel,  Sadkiel, 

32  Sha'ashiel. 

NOTES 

1  The  names  in  lines  4  to  7  are  composed  of  the  fourteen  three-lettered 
names   scattered  between  the  zigzag  figure  on  top  of  the  amulet,  inter- 
linked each  with  HIST  • 

2  The  initial  letters  of  'J1K  aSl/7  113J  nns ,   '  Thou  art  mighty  for  ever 
O  Lord,'    the  first  words  of  the  second  prayer  of  the    'Eighteen  Benedic- 
tions'    (Shemoneh  'Esreh,   or    'Amidah);    also  the   acrostic   of  the  first 
words  of  Gen.  49.  8-11  (Judah  of  v.  8,  as  the  address,  not  being  counted). 

*  Combined  of  the  end  letters  of  Ps.  91.  11. 

*  By  ab-gd  —  'b  UTlbK  Hirr . 

5  In  the  Talmud  the  technical  term  for  calumny  or  slander ;    here  prob- 
ably of  casting  an  evil  spell  by  some  magical  formula. 

6  Cf .  the  petition,    '  from  sudden  death,  good  Lord  deliver  us, '    in  the 
Litany  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book. 

7  TV  •      The  word  is  found  in  plural,  Jud.  2.  3,  rendered  by  LXX  avvoxas  = 
ni'iy  (?),  by  Targ.  fD^i^D'"!^,  but  is  most  probably  to  be  amended  after 
the  parallels  in  Num.  33.  55  and  Josh.  23.  13,  into  DT  J¥ ,  '  thorns. ' 

8  Already  mentioned  in  line  18. 

8  Both  words,  without  copula,  are  found  in  Deut.  32.  24,  English  versions, 
'bitter  destruction';  3Dp  alone,  in  parallel  to  "UT ,  occurs  Is.  28.  2;  Hos. 
13.  14;  and  Ps.  91.  6.  In  the  last  passage  both  Targ.  and  Eashi  render 
both  words  by  'demon'  OEO-  In  rabbinical  literature  (Pes.  lllb,  Num. 
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B.  12.  3)  'D'p  is  depicted  as  a  demon  calf -headed  with  revolving  goat's 
horn,  an  eye  in  the  breast,  and  body  covered  with  scales,  hair,  and  eyes, 
who  reigns  from  the  seventeenth  of  Tammuz  to  the  ninth  of  Ab  (the 
season  of  national  mourning).  For  a  similar  monster  in  Assyrian  incan- 
tations see  Thompson,  Semitic  Magic,  p.  63  f. 

10  "Wp-  It  may  mean  a  psychical  or  spiritual  bond,  i.  e.  the  duress 
caused  by  a  demon  or  sorcerer  (cf.  Luke  13.  16),  which  the  juxtaposition  of 
*|1l!P3  would  suggest;  or  it  may  refer  to  bewitchment  by  tying  knots, 
cf.  Montgomery,  op.  cit.  <1"iD'p,  7.  13  (p.  146),  and  «np'^;  34.  10  (p.  231). 
On  the  wide-spread  practice  of  sorcery  by  tying  knots  see  Frazer,  Golden 
Bough,  1\  392,  397 ;  Thompson,  op.  cit.  p.  168  ff . 

uExod.  22.  18. 

12  Gen.  6.  8. 

18  Prov.  3.  4. 


THE  SITE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 

A  FACTOR  OF  HISTORICAL  VALUE 

LEON  DOMINIAN 

AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY,  NEW  YORK 

For  more  than  2000  years  the  leading  minds  of  the  world 
have  dreamt  of  Constantinople.  Dreamt  of  it  in  visions  of 
splendor  as  did  the  Russians  of  Kief  and  Smolensk  in  mid- 
medieval  days  when  they  thought  of  Tsarigrad — the  city  of 
Emperors.  Dreamt  of  it  in  golden  dreams  as  did  the  bankers 
of  Venice  and  Genoa  in  the  twelfth  century  when  they  figured 
that  the  annual  income  of  Byzantine  Emperors  exceeded  one 
hundred  million  dollars.  Dreamt  of  it  as  did  the  minstrels  of 
western  Europe  when  they  sang  of  the  beauty  of  Byzantine 
palaces  and  the  pleasures  of  life  in  Byzantium.  To  account 
for  the  magic  of  the  name  and  for  the  strength  and  permanence 
of  the  impression  it  created  requires  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  value  of  its  site,  and  I  am  attempting  to  show  in  the 
following  lines  that  a  large  share  of  Constantinople's  greatness 
and  fame  was  the  result  of  its  geographical  position.  This 
paper  will  therefore  be  confined  to  a  presentation  of  what  might 
correctly  be  called  a  background  study. 

Were  we  to  liken  the  world  of  ancient  history  to  a  gigantic 
spider's  web,  Constantinople  would  occupy  the  center,  and  the 
threads  radiating  outward  would  represent  the  far-reaching 
system  of  roads  leading  in  every  direction  from  the  capital. 
How  different  is  the  relation  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  to 
systems  of  world  routes!  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  saying 
that  all  roads  led  to  Rome  that  we  forget  the  truth  which  was 
that  all  roads  were  made  to  lead  artificially  to  Rome  for  a 
stated  period  of  history,  whereas  they  have  always  led  naturally 
to  Constantinople.  Rome  was  the  convenient  center  for  a 
Mediterranean  power.  Constantinople  on  the  other  hand  was 
the  indicated  headquarters  of  authority  in  the  western  half  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere. 

It  was  the  hub  of  a  set  of  land  and  sea  roads  which,  spoke- 
like,  linked  it  to  the  outermost  fringe  of  the  inhabited  world. 
The  Baltic  was  reached  on  the  north  through  the  long  rivers 
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flowing  on  the  great  plains  of  Russia.  Out  of  Thrace  and  its 
cold  mountains  the  valleys  of  the  Maritsa  and  Isker  led  into  the 
Danube  furrow  which  provided  a  connecting  link  with  the 
Atlantic  on  the  west.  In  the  east  the  roads  extended  as  far 
as  the  Pacific  while  to  the  south  they  attained  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  eastern  land  routes  crossed  Asia  Minor  on  the  north  and 
south.  The  southern  road  made  use  of  the  winding  valley  of 
the  Sakaria  river  to  climb  upon  the  tableland.  The  descent  was 
made  at  the  celebrated  Cilician  gate,  whence  a  fan  of  roads  led 
to  Egypt  and  India.  This  last  goal  could  be  reached  "by  land 
south  of  the  great  central  salt  deserts  of  Persia,  by  following 
the  old  Median  way  between  Baghdad  and  Kermanshah  and 
proceeding  by  Kirman  to  northwestern  India.  The  northern 
road  usually  comprised  a  watery  stretch  between  Constantinople 
and  Trebizond.  East  of  this  city  it  passed  by  Tabriz  and 
Teheran  and  penetrated  Turan,  Central  Asia,  and  China  or 
else  lost  itself  by  way  of  Meshed  into  the  mountain  tangle  of 
Afghanistan. 

To  the  east  Constantinople  has  always  been  in  touch  with  the 
heart  of  Slavic  Russia  through  the  Dnieper  valley.  The  river 
and  its  affluents  drain  an  extensive  plain  which  connects  the  cen- 
tral plateau  of  Russia  with  the  Podolian  upland.  Baltic  ridges 
form  its  natural  bulwark  on  the  north.  But  the  easiest  out- 
let leads  southwards  toward  the  Black  Sea.  Hence  Varangian 
adventurers  leading  flotillas  of  war  galleys  drifted  inevitably 
towards  the  capital.  In  time  these  fair-complexioned  northern- 
ers were  drafted  by  Byzantine  emperors  into  regiments  whose 
boast  of  being  Constantinople's  stoutest  defenders  has  never 
been  controverted. 

The  importance  of  the  penetration  of  this  long  river  into 
Russian  territory  can  never  be  overestimated  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  Its  head- waters  attain  the  eastern  edge  of  Russia's 
industrial  zone.  Its  lower  course  waters  the  western  end  of  the 
celebrated  Black  Soil  or  Chernozom  belt.  These  facts  mean 
that  the  river  valley  is  the  main  artery  of  communication  in 
Russia's  most  densely  populated  sections.  There  the  purest 
type  of  Russians  known  as  Little  Russians  are  found.  These 
Slavs  are  probably  the  only  members  of  the  Russian  family 
whose  blood  is  free  from  Teutonic  or  Tatar  mingling.  Nor  is 
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it  strange  to  find  that  this  very  region  is  gradually  receiving 
recognition  as  the  original  seat  of  the  entire  Slav  family. 

Into  this  very  heart  of  Slavdom  and  of  Kussian  nationality, 
the  winding  channel  of  the  Dnieper  provided  the  convenient 
road  along  which  the  Christian  ideals  of  Byzantium  traveled 
northward.  Russia,  barred  on  land  by  interminable  plains  and 
lofty  mountains  from  receiving  the  Vatican's  form  of  Christian- 
ity, lay  nevertheless  open  to  the  influence  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
thanks  to  the  Dnieper  furrow.  This  conversion  of  pagan  Russia 
to  Christianity  by  Byzantine  monks  is  an  event  of  the  utmost 
historical  significance  in  the  history  of  European  progress.  It 
enabled  Russia  to  play  the  part  of  warden  of  Europe's  eastern 
marches.  Between  the  rushing  tide  of  Tatar  barbarism  and  the 
immature  civilization  of  "Western  Europe,  Russia  proved  the 
bulwark  that  stemmed  the  flood.  But  this  historical  fact  was  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  ease  with  which  Byzantines  could  travel 
to  Russian  cities  by  sailing  on  the  Black  Sea  and  up  Russian 
rivers. 

To  understand  better  how  Constantinople  found  itself  on  the 
great  highroads  which  men  have  used  in  preference  to  others 
throughout  the  ages,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  Eurasian 
migrations.  Probably  the  most  important  prehistoric  migration 
between  Europe  and  Asia  was  the  advance  of  the  Alpines,  men 
of  the  race  of  roundheads,  who  traveled  westward  from  Asia 
bringing  the  knowledge  of  metals  to  the  Europeans  of  the  Stone 
Age.  It  was  the  introduction  of  a  superior  civilization  from 
Asia,  and  Constantinople  lay  directly  in  the  path  of  this 
advance.  In  the  north  where  the  great  steppes  of  Asia  pass 
into  the  lowlands  of  Russia  and  Germany,  humanity  was  less 
civilized  than  in  the  rugged  regions  of  mountains  rising  to  the 
south.  The  intercourse  between  these  northerners  did  not  affect 
Constantinople  directly.  The  main  body  of  the  bronze-bearing 
Alpines  crossed  from  Asia  Minor  into  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
They  must  have  forded  the  Bosporus.  The  plains  of  Thrace  and 
of  northwestern  Anatolia  will  yield  the  secrets  of  these  migra- 
tions around  the  shores  of  the  Golden  Horn  as  soon  as  explora- 
tion will  become  possible. 

In  the  early  times  before  3000  B.  C.  travel  was  slow  and 
confined  largely  to  the  mainland.  But  the  admirable  site  of 
Constantinople  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  bronze- 
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bearing  wanderers  who  were  trickling  into  Europe.  With  the 
growth  of  maritime  travel  following  human  ability  to  build 
boats  after  man  had  accustomed  himself  to  use  metal  tools,  the 
water  lanes  became  frequented,  and  the  water  route  connecting 
the  Pontic  shores  with  the  Hellenic  seats  of  civilization  was 
widely  traveled.  Constantinople's  greatness  was  assured  as  soon 
as  this  route  was  established.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  records 
to  which  we  can  turn  ascribe  the  founding  of  Byzantium  to  the 
Megarans  in  657  B.  C.  The  date  is  significant  because  we  know 
that  colonization  was  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  at  that  time. 
The  7th  century  was  one  in  which  trade  between  the  Greek  cities 
and  the  harbors  of  the  Black  Sea  basin  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Through  this  commerce  the  products  of  inner  Asia 
were  beginning  to  be  known  in  Europe.  Nevertheless  we  can- 
not accept  this  date  as  that  of  the  founding  of  Byzantium.  The 
discovery  of  tumuli  and  mounds  containing  stone  implements 
in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  at  Erenkeuy  and  Maltepe,  as 
well  as  beyond  in  the  Thracian  rearlands  and  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Bosporus  bears  evidence  of  the  occupation  of  the  site 
before  the  coming  of  the  Megarans. 

The  main  advantage  of  Constantinople's  site  is  derived  from 
its  position  at  the  junction  of  two  highways  which  connect 
Europe  and  Asia.  As  long  as  trade  intercourse  between  the 
steppes  of  southwestern  Russia  and  the  Mediterranean  basin 
was  maintained  and  as  long  as  Asia  communicated  with  Europe 
through  Asia  Minor  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  a  share  of  the 
profits  accruing  from  that  trade  would  naturally  revert  to  Con- 
stantinople. From  the  5th  century  B.  C.  to  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century  A.  D. — a  period  of  2000  years — an  extensive  inter- 
change of  commodities  was  carried  on  between  the  harbors  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  cities  of  the  Greek  peninsula.  The  Pontic 
shore  was  a  granary  to  which  hardy  Greek  sailors  repaired 
year  after  year,  for  the  supplies  of  wheat  needed  by  their 
countrymen.  Besides  wheat,  the  steppes  of  southern  Russia  pro- 
vided hides,  skins,  wool,  and  lumber.  All  these  cargoes  passed 
through  the  Bosporus,  stopping  at  the  far-famed  city  which  to 
the  sailor  and  the  trader  was  both  a  resting-station  and  an  out- 
fitting-base. 

At  the  height  of  Rome's  power  a  temporary  change  in  the 
direction  of  travel  occurred,  and  a  part  of  the  Asiatic  traffic 
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was  diverted  to  Ephesus,  whence  it  was  loaded  on  vessels  sail- 
ing for  Rome.  Constantine's  choice  of  a  capital  in  330,  how- 
ever, reestablished  the  natural  order.  Ramsay  notes  that  by 
the  time  of  Justinian  the  southern  route  of  Asia  Minor  was 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  northern.1  Students  of  modern 
economic  conditions  in  the  Near  East  will  not  be  surprised  by 
these  changes  of  traffic  lanes,  for  to-day  Smyrna  is  Constanti- 
nople's rival  as  a  port  of  shipment  for  Southern  Europe. 

From  400  A.  D.  to  1000  A.  D.  Constantinople  was  the  chief 
trading- center  of  the  world.  The  Byzantine  flag  was  not 
unknown  in  English  ports  where  the  galleys  of  Constantinople 
were  often  to  be  seen.  And  in  the  6th  century  every  important 
commercial  center  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  lands  had  been 
superseded  by  Constantinople.  The  trade  routes  of  antiquity 
had  been  extended  deviously  so  as  to  cross  the  Bosporus.  Con- 
stantinople had  become  the  city  in  which  commercial  privileges 
and  trade  monopolies  flourished  to  an  extent  unknown  elsewhere. 
The  commerce  of  the  world  was  made  to  leave  a  share  of  its 
profits  to  the  small  band  of  merchant-princes  who  controlled  its 
routing. 

The  Byzantine's  trade  with  Slavs  was  not  merely  confined  to 
purchases  of  raw  material  from  Russia.  The  luxury  which  pre- 
vailed at  all  Slavic  courts  during  medieval  times  forced  cour- 
tiers to  spend  lavishly  on  their  dress.  One  could  appear  at 
court  only  arrayed  in  one's  best.  Ornaments  especially  were 
essential.  An  ordinary  fur  coat  would  not  satisfy  the  upper 
social  circles.  It  needs  must  have  all  the  trimmings  of  pomp 
imaginable,  such  as  gold  braid  and  surcharges  of  value.  High- 
priced  ornaments  were  also  in  demand  for  the  decoration  of 
Slavic  palaces.  To  supply  all  these  wants  was  Byzantium's; 
specialty.  The  Slav  purchaser  in  need  of  silk  cloth  or  velvet 
did  not  need  to  travel  beyond  Constantinople.  The  city's  mar- 
kets contained  ample  stocks  at  his  disposal.  Its  goldsmiths  and 
silversmiths  were  famed  for  their  skill  in  converting  precious 
metals  into  jewelry.  This  was  the  trade  which  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy and  envy  of  Italian  cities,  for  it  was  only  by  the  advantage 
of  position  that  Byzantium  was  reached  before  the  Italian  cities 
whose  favored  rival  it  had  become. 

1  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  74. 
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It  is  therefore  natural  to  find  Italian  merchants  congregating 
in  flourishing  colonies  in  Constantinople.  The  merchant-man- 
agers of  the  Italian  city-states,  notably  at  Venice,  Genoa,  Amalfi, 
and  Pisa,  realized  that  the  economic  control  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  at  which  they  aimed  could  be  secured  only  by  establish- 
ing themselves  solidly  in  the  Byzantine  city. 

Constantinople  was  a  city  of  active  trade  long  before  it 
became  a  capital.  Its  prosperity  depended  on  the  convergence 
of  land  and  water  traffic  toward  the  Golden  Horn.  Its  situa- 
tion made  it  both  a  European  and  an  Asiatic  city,  and  events 
which  brought  disasters  to  other  parts  of  Europe  only  served  to 
strengthen  the  importance  of  the  capital.  Thus  when  Western 
Europe  was  cast  into  intellectual  gloom  by  the  invasion  of 
northern  barbarians,  Constantinople  remained  the  seat  of  the 
highest  civilization  of  its  time.  Later  when  the  Mediterranean 
was  infested  by  pirates — Norsemen  or  Africans — trade  was 
diverted  to  land  routes  which  met  at  Constantinople.  Even  the 
loss  of  Syria  and  Egypt  by  the  Roman  Empire  raised  the  fame 
of  Constantinople  as  a  commercial  center,  for  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  the  East  which  had  passed  into  the  famous  centers 
of  these  two  provinces  now  flowed  naturally  towards  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  transfer  of  the  Roman  capital  to  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
porus by  Constantine  was  significant.  It  implied  that  Asia  was 
acquiring  greater  importance  than  Africa  in  the  Roman  world. 
The  ties  that  bound  the  two  continents  to  the  great  European 
Empire  were  economic.  By  the  4th  century  Africa  had  been 
drained  of  its  resources.  Commerce  and  the  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  day  were  unable  to  continue  dealing  at  a  profit  with 
the  Black  Continent.  New  fields  of  exploitation  were  sought, 
and  Asia  began  to  occupy  the  chief  place  in  the  minds  of  Roman 
leaders. 

Prior  to  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  as  imperial  resi- 
dence the  Roman  Empire  had  been  a  political  entity  which  sym- 
bolized the  unity  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  Rome,  admirably 
situated  at  equal  distance  from  the  eastern  and  western 
ends  of  the  inland  sea,  had  become  mistress  of  the  world  by 
virtue  of  the  advantage  of  geographical  position.  The  wealth 
of  Africa  was  the  foundation  on  which  the  power  of  the  Roman 
capital  rested.  The  foundation  was  undermined  by  the  activi- 
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ties  of  the  empire's  fiscal  agents,  men  who  acted  merely  as  the 
agents  of  masters  in  Borne.  Constantine  realized  the  tottering 
condition  which  the  mainstay  of  the  empire  had  attained.  His 
determination  to  keep  closer  watch  on  the  revenues  from  Asia 
was  practically  forced  upon  him  by  existing  conditions. 

The  value  of  Constantinople's  site  asserted  itself  soon  after 
the  foundation  of  the  new  city  of  Constantinople.  This  event 
had  a  disastrous  effect  on  Alexandria  and  Eome.  The  differ- 
ence of  language  saved  the  Latin  city,  but  Alexandria,  which 
hitherto  had  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  Greek  intellectual 
and  religious  world,  lost  its  rank  as  soon  as  the  supremacy  of 
the  Byzantine  capital  was  established.  The  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  the  recognized  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  saw 
his  prestige  and  authority  transferred  to  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. "With  the  decline  of  Greek  life  in  Alexandria,  the 
city  was  abandoned  by  the  scholars  and  students  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  gather  in  its  learned  institutions.  Their  studies 
were  resumed  in  new  reunions  along  the  banks  of  the  Golden 
Horn.  Likewise  all  the  Hellenistic  tendencies  and  ideals  of 
Asia  Minor  were  abandoned  in  their  famous  centers — Antioch 
and  Ephesus — only  to  be  replaced  by  the  revival  of  thought  and 
active  life  which  by  the  5th  century  marked  Byzantine  life. 

A  history  of  Constantinople  is  therefore  fundamentally  the 
account  of  the  results  of  a  convergence  of  roads.  The  wealth 
of  continents  poured  into  the  city  placed  at  the  junction  of 
world  highways.  Constantinople  became  a  community  of  mer- 
chant princes  and  of  captains  of  industry  of  various  nationali- 
ties. This  is  the  spectacle  afforded  by  an  intimate  insight  into 
its  society  during  Byzantine  times.  For  a  time  the  city's  triple 
wall  swept  around  the  world's  best-supplied  warehouses.  The 
harvests  and  products  of  great  plains  north  of  the  Black  Sea, 
consisting  chiefly  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  were  collected  and 
stored  in  Constantinople.  Thither  also  were  sent  Asia  Minor's 
varied  products.  From  Spain  and  Italy,  from  Germany  and 
Russia,  from  India  and  Cathay,  merchandise  commanding  high 
prices  reached  Constantinople  partly  for  consumption,  but 
mainly  for  redistribution.  The  northern  lanes  of  traffic  drew 
the  furs,  the  slaves,  the  honey,  and  the  wax  of  Scandinavia  and 
Russia.  With  the  currents  of  the  Black  Sea  flowed  a  steady 
stream  of  spices,  dyes,  and  gems  found  in  remote  corners  of 
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Asia.  Caffa,  Tana,  and  Trebizond  were  the  Black  Sea  harbors 
where  caravan  goods  were  transshipped  to  Constantinople. 
Arabs,  Armenians,  and  Persians  acted  as  gathering  middlemen 
for  the  merchants  of  Byzantium,  while  the  Slavs  and  Teutons 
of  the  wide  Danube  lane  played  the  part  of  the  distributing 
agents. 

Gradually  after  Constantine's  time,  the  silks,  gums,  and  dye- 
stuffs  of  India  were  supplied  to  all  of  Northern  Europe,  as  well 
as  to  a  great  part  of  the  western  districts  of  that  continent  by 
Byzantine  merchants.  The  history  of  adventurous  Byzantine 
navigators  remains  to  be  told.  We  know  at  any  rate  that  by 
the  llth  century,  the  Byzantine  merchant  navy  occupied  the 
first  rank  in  numbers.  The  fact  is  that  Byzantine  emperors  had 
always  shown  great  interest  in  the  Empire's  navy.  This  explains 
why  Scandinavian,  Teuton,  or  Anglo-Saxon  adventurers  could 
always  rely  on  finding  employment  as  sailors  in  Byzantium. 

Society  in  Byzantine  Constantinople  reflected  the  peculiar 
geographical  situation  which  affected  the  destiny  of  the  city. 
The  ease  with  which  commerce  and  industry  could  be  under- 
taken at  this  center  accounts  for  the  creation  of  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  Byzantine  'bourgeoisie.'  This  element  was  the  main- 
stay of  the  Byzantine  treasury.  It  was  possible  to  tax  its 
revenues  and  Byzantine  government  officials  never  neglected 
this  opportunity  of  increasing  state  receipts.  Finlay  reminds 
us  that  taxation  yields  little  where  nobles  and  serfs  constitute 
the  only  strata  in  the  population.2  In  such  a  state  opposition 
above  and  poverty  below  will  thwart  the  revenue-collector's 
efforts.  A  trading  community,  however,  is  the  very  foundation 
of  power.  Much  of  the  civil  and  military  superiority  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  as  well  as  its  prestige  depended  on  the  tire- 
less activity  of  the  merchant  class  in  Byzantium. 

Of  the  great  fortunes  accumulated  in  the  days  of  active  trad- 
ing not  a  vestige  has  survived.  Constantinople,  buffeted  by  the 
strongest  gales  of  history  because  of  its  site,  is  unlike  other 
capitals  situated  more  fortunately  away  from  the  highway  of 
world  casualty.  In  these  many  wealthy  residents  trace  the 
origin  of  their  riches  to  medieval  times.  We  must  therefore 
seek  a  more  tangible  manifestation  of  the  influence  of  this  site. 

2  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  717-867,  p.  422. 
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This  we  find  in  the  art  which  graces  the  city's  monuments.  To 
follow  the  evolution  of  Byzantine  architecture  is  to  trace  the 
growth  of  a  style  which  has  culled  from  East  and  West  alike 
and  which,  while  finally  reaching  the  distinctive  stage  which  we 
call  Byzantine,  nevertheless  resumes  iii  itself  a  blend  of  splendid 
conceptions  originating  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  single  example  of  St.  Sophia,  where  radiant  glory  and 
pious  fervor  are  joined,  will  illustrate  my  thought.  The  basilica 
of  Greek-Roman  origin  here  underlies  the  cupola  transplanted 
from  Asia.  Not  only  does  the  union  of  the  two  produce  a  char- 
acteristic Byzantine  style,  but  each  of  these  features  have 
undergone  modifications  suggested  by  the  creative  genius  of 
Byzantine  architects.  Thus  the  straight  line  of  Roman  basilicas 
is  changed  into  a  polygonal  or  curved  outline,  while  the  dome  is 
eventually  made  to  rest  on  the  famous  pendentive  of  Byzantine 
architecture.  Through  this  combination  the  pomp  of  Asia  and 
the  piety  of  Europe's  Christianity  were  first  brought  together 
upon  a  site  eminently  indicated  by  nature  for  this  union.  It 
was  no  accident,  but  the  unfolding  of  natural  progress.  In  St. 
Sophia  there  is  more  than  a  concrete  edifice  of  stone  and  marble. 
The  noble  sanctuary  is  the  symbol  of  an  idea  suggested  by  the 
site  over  which  it  rises.  By  its  dominating  position  Constanti- 
nople had  become  the  capital  of  Eastern  Christianity.  Its  mis- 
sion was  to  replace  pagan  by  Christian  ideals  in  Eastern  lands. 
With  this  end  in  view  it  was  customary  to  exact  attendance  of 
princes  and  ambassadors  at  the  divine  celebrations  held  in  the 
cathedrals  of  the  Byzantine  capital.  All  the  beauty  that  fancy 
could  create  was  requisitioned  in  order  to  impress  foreigners 
with  the  greatness  of  a  religion  whose  recognized  head  was  the 
Byzantine  Emperor.  In  this  sense  St.  Sophia  as  well  as  the 
marvelous  beauty  of  its  interior  decoration  are  products  of 
the  site  we  are  investigating. 

One  effect  of  the  convergence  of  natural  routes  at  Constanti- 
nople is  illustrated  by  some  of  the  conditions  which  marked  the 
trade  intercourse  between  Russians  and  Byzantines.  In  the 
10th  and  llth  centuries  trading  between  Russia  and  Byzantium 
had  acquired  importance.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  trans- 
actions were  almost  always  ratified  at  Constantinople.  Thither 
came  the  Russians  to  settle  particulars  regarding  their  trading. 
The  Greeks  rarely  went  to  Russia.  In  other  words,  owing  to 
5  JAOS  37 
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its  splendid  position  Constantinople  had  conferred  upon  its  resi- 
dents the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  able  to  wait  for  cus- 
tomers in  their  own  shops  without  having  to  resort  to  the 
fatigues  of  travel  in  search  of  new  markets.  What  was  true  for 
Eussian  traders  was  equally  customary  with  merchants  of  other 
nationalities.  But  without  such  a  privileged  position  the  great 
city  could  never  have  attained  the  position  of  world  emporium 
and  clearing-house  which  made  it  so  conspicuous  in  medieval 
history. 

To  call  Constantinople  a  European  city  is  a  misnomer.  The 
ties  that  link  the  capital  to  Asia  have  at  all  times  been  firmer 
than  any  bond  with  Europe.  Having  emerged  from  the  period 
of  provincialism  which  narrowed  the  outlook  and  interests  of 
its  inhabitants  to  their  immediate  neighborhood,  and  having 
become  mistress  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  city  at  once  assumed 
the  position  of  leadership  which  was  the  appanage  of  its  splen- 
did situation.  It  was  on  Asia,  however,  that  she  drew  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  splendor  and  prestige.  Asia  Minor  and 
the  shorelands  of  the  Black  Sea  abounded  in  natural  wealth 
which  was  transferred  in  time  to  the  capital  city.  Without  Asia, 
Constantinople  could  never  have  played  the  glorious  part  which 
is  hers  in  history.  Asia's  claim  on  her  is  as  great  as  that  of 
Europe. 

The  number  of  Asiatics  at  large  in  the  city's  streets  suffices 
to  betray  the  strength  of  Asia's  hold  over  Constantinople. 
To-day,  as  in  the  past,  there  are  more  Asiatic  residents  of  Con- 
stantinople than  European.  Garments  of  varied  hues  and  pat- 
terns, everyone  a  memento  of  the  past,  predominate  over  the 
severe  and  less  attractive  attire  of  Western  style.  But  the  West 
is  coming  into  its  own,  unfortunately  for  the  artist  perhaps,  for 
year  by  year  one  sees  more  Asiatics  discarding  the  clothes  copied 
from  models  handed  down  by  their  fathers. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  of  Asia's  attraction  for  Constanti- 
nople will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  back  in  the  early  years  of 
the  city's  existence  the  highest  civilization  flourished  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  whereas  a  vaguely  known  barbarian  world 
occupied  the  territory  north  and  east  of  the  Balkan  ranges. 
This  Asiatic  influence  has  been  unfortunate  for  the  mentality 
of  Constantinople's  citizens.  It  made  the  Byzantine  mind  par- 
tial to  the  ideals  of  Asia.  And  the  world  seen  through  Asiatic 
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eyes,  be  it  Anatolian,  Chinese,  or  of  any  intervening  type,  never 
was  reality.  It  is  fancy's  creation  robed  in  the  garment  of 
desire  or  hope.  It  brought  the  spirit  of  fatalism,  that  is  to  say 
of  laziness,  within  the  triple  circle  of  walls  raised  by  Theodosius. 
It  has  kept  the  matter-of-fact  and  logical  mind  of  the  West  from 
obtaining  the  ascendancy  in  the  city  and  hence  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  territory  which  acknowledged  the  capital 's 
rule. 

A  closer  view  of  the  site  of  the  great  city  reveals  the  natural 
strength  of  the  position.  The  city  spreads  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle  whose  base  on  the  west  extends  from  the  Golden  Horn 
to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Both  the  northern  and  southern  sides 
contain  numerous  small  bays  which  were  utilized  as  harbors  in 
Byzantine  times.  The  apex  of  this  triangle,  a  hump  of  pleasant 
green,  is  known  as  Seraglio  Point  and  is  the  oldest  section  of 
the  city.  It  was  the  site  on  which  the  Akropolis  of  pre-Roman 
days  was  built.  Here  the  onlooker's  sweeping  gaze  embraces 
the  splendid  sight  of  the  Bosporus,  Golden  Horn,  and  Sea  of 
Marmora  seen  together. 

As  a  harbor  the  Golden  Horn  has  ancient  fame.  A  chain 
across  its  mouth  along  the  line  of  the  first  of  the  modern  bridges 
closed  it  at  will  in  medieval  times.  By  its  depth  and  the  large 
area  it  covers  it  affords  to-day  a  harbor  in  which  the  navies 
of  the  world  can  gather  together.  For  beauty  and  practical 
advantages  the  site  can  be  compared  to  no  other,  for  it  is 
at  once  city  and  country,  river  and  sea,  valley  and  hill,  garden 
and  grove. 

Constantinople,  like  Rome,  had  its  seven  hills.  And  the 
ancients  who  had  a  keen  eye  for  majesty  and  dignity  made 
good  use  of  these  eminences  and  crowned  their  summits  with 
notable  edifices.  Proceeding  from  east  to  west,  we  observe  that 
the  easternmost  hill  was  converted  into  a  pedestal  to  support 
the  seraglio,  St.  Sophia,  and  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed.  The 
Hippodrome  also  ran  lengthwise  across  its  ridge.  The  valley 
which  separates  it  from  the  next  hill  is  the  winding  uphill  road 
which  runs  from  the  outer  Golden  Horn  shores  past  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  St.  Sophia.  The  mosque  of  Nouri-Osmanieh  is  built 
at  the  top  of  this  second  hill.  Close  by  and  still  on  the  same 
eminence  rises  the  porphyry  column  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
better  known  as  the  Burnt  Column. 
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From  this  second  hill  the  height  of  land  continues  to  the  third 
through  a  ridge  which  overlooks  the  valley  dividing  them.  The 
valley  may  be  remembered  as  the  one  in  which  access  is  had  to 
the  Grand  Bazaar.  The  third  hill  is  crowned  by  the  imposing 
mosque  of  Suleyman  the  Magnificent.  Here  also  rises  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  sultans  which  later  became  the  Seraskerat, 
or  War  Office. 

The  aqueduct  built  by  Valens  crosses  the  next  valley.  Then 
comes  the  fourth  hill  with  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Mohammed  the 
Conqueror  at  its  top.  The  fifth  contains  the  mosque  of  Sultan 
Selim.  The  sixth  hill  is  associated  with  the  names  of  Byzantine 
Emperors  rather  than  of  Turkish  Sultans.  It  was  once  known 
as  the  hill  of  the  Blachernae  from  the  name  of  the  palace  which 
occupied  the  spot.  The  seventh  is  the  Xerolophos,  or  Dry  Hill. 
On  it  are  found  to-day  the  quarters  known  as  the  Alti  Mermer 
and  Psamathia. 

But  if  the  site  was  open  to  the  traffic  of  the  world,  it  was  also 
one  of  singularly  difficult  access  in  the  last  stretches  of  the 
roads  which  ended  at  its  city  gates.  I  must  lay  stress  on  this 
geographical  combination,  for  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
strength  and  influence  of  Constantinople.  The  triangular  area 
which  I  have  just  described  was  partly  encircled  by  a  natural 
moat  which  proved  more  than  once  impassable  to  attackers.  The 
enemy  coming  from  Asia  found  that  the  width  of  this  moat 
had  often  caused  the  failure  of  the  city 's  foes.  If  they  advanced 
from  the  landward  side,  a  short  line  of  formidable  walls  extend- 
ing in  a  triple  row  from  sea  to  sea  arrested  their  progress. 
Beyond  the  sea  and  land  walls  nature  had  provided  a  series  of 
advanced  outposts  of  defence  which  have  proved  their  worth  to 
this  very  day.  On  land  in  Europe,  the  Balkans  formed  a  mighty 
bulwark  open  here  and  there  along  defiles  which  could  be  con- 
veniently defended.  In  Asia  Minor,  the  hills  of  Bithynia  and  of 
the  Trojan  district  dominated  the  approaches  to  the  city.  What 
such  a  site  has  meant  for  the  city  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  even  the  Turks,  splendid  soldiers  as  they  were,  failed 
to  conquer  the  city  during  their  westerly  spread  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Fully  one  hundred  years  were  to  elapse  after 
their  conquest  of  Eastern  Balkan  territory  before  they  were  able 
to  become  masters  of  the  city. 

By  water  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Black  Sea 
mouth  of  the  Bosporus — both  narrow,  winding,  and  swept  by 
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currents — seemed  ideally  devised  for  the  protection  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  whole  world  has  witnessed  the  failure  of  a  splen- 
didly equipped  modern  arn^  to  turn  the  Dardanelles  by  land. 
Why?  Because  of  the  line  of  hills  rising  in  steps  above  the 
exceedingly  narrow  strip  of  shore  which  surrounded  it.  This 
narrow  strip  and  the  step-like  hills  explain  why  casualties  passed 
the  hundred  thousand  figure  at  this  point  in  the  recent  Dar- 
danelles campaign.  Courage  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  defenders 
merely  waited  with  their  death-dealing  machines  and  killed  their 
assailants  by  the  thousand.  On  the  Black  Sea  side  conditions 
are  even  worse,  for  the  rocky  hills  there  rise  precipitously  out 
of  the  sea.  Neither  was  landing  attempted  here. 

Thus  even  in  the  gasps  of  Turkey 's  death  has  Constantinople 's 
position  added  a  short  lease  of  life  to  the  empire.  The  city, 
without  which  the  entire  edifice  of  Turkish  imperialism  would 
crumble  to  dust,  cannot  be  approached  by  sea.  A  short  defile, 
narrow  and  tortuous,  the  Bosporus  forbids  access  to  hostile 
ships  at  one  end.  A  longer  strait,  the  Dardanelles,  equally 
impassable  (as  events  have  shown),  guards  the  other  end.  Cur- 
rents here  favor  the  besieged,  and  floating  mines  scattered  over 
the  flowing  waters  become  a  deadly  menace  to  attacking  invaders. 

Besides  its  advantages  as  a  trading-center  Constantinople  was 
therefore  the  ideal  site  from  a  military  standpoint  for  an 
empire  which  was  constantly  engaged  in  border  fighting.  As 
rulers  whose  dominions  extended  over  Europe  and  Asia  the 
Byzantine  Emperors  could  not  find  a  better  location  from  which 
they  could  march  out  at  the  head  of  their  armies  or  to  which 
they  could  retire  with  greater  convenience.  To-day  in  European 
general  staff  colleges  it  is  customary  to  teach  that  Constanti- 
nople is  the  apex  of  two  triangles  whose  bases  lie  in  Europe 
and  Asia  respectively.  The  base  of  the  European  triangle  is 
the  line  drawn  from  Monastir  to  Pirot.  In  Asia  the  base  line 
extends  between  Erzerum  and  the  Cilician  Gates. 

A  remarkable  and  persistent  influence  of  the  site  is  presented 
by  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  city's  population.  That 
representatives  of  both  continents  were  fated  to  meet  and  live 
side  by  side  at  the  border  zone  was  inevitable.  And  society 
through  the  ages  in  Constantinople  has  been  made  up  of  ele- 
ments drawn  from  Europe  and  Asia.  Greeks,  Turks,  Armenians, 
Arabs,  or  Slavs  of  different  nationalities  all  descended  from 
ancestors  that  settled  within  the  imperial  precincts  in  times 
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immemorial  elbow  each  other  to-day  with  no  less  variety  than 
at  the  time  of  Constantine,  Justinian,  or  Basil.  The  city  is  a 
meeting-place  of  men  and  ideas  which  have  never  blended  to 
produce  a  uniform  type  because  on  such  a  site  the  individuality 
of  each  element  was  maintained  by  a  constant  flow  of  new 
arrivals.  The  Londoner  or  Parisian  of  our  day  is  an  English- 
man or  a  Frenchman.  A  Washingtonian  is  an  American.  But 
in  Constantinople,  the  scion  of  a  very  old  family  may  be  an 
Armenian,  a  Greek,  a  Turk,  a  Russian,  or  an  Italian. 

Of  the  influence  of  that  site  in  the  history  of  the  world  much 
may  be  said.  The  achievement  of  Byzantine  Emperors  for  the 
cause  of  civilization — no  mean  contribution — was  made  possible 
because  the  site  of  their  imperial  residence  afforded  them  pro- 
tection against  the  destructive  forces  of  barbarism  which  con- 
stantly threatened  to  arrest  the  march  of  progress.  In  the 
shelter  of  that  site  Constantine  broke  loose  from  the  nefarious 
conservatism  of  pagan  Rome  and  consecrated  the  city  and 
empire  to  the  cause  of  Christian  ideals  with  which  the  cause 
of  progress  was  at  that  time  one.  There  also  Justinian  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  legal  organization  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.  Later  the  Iconoclast  Emperors  stayed  the  conquering 
march  of  Mohammedan  soldiers  in  the  East  at  the  time  when 
the  Christians  of  the  "West  were  saved  at  Poitiers.  The  line  of 
Macedonian  sovereigns  broke  the  power  of  the  wild  eastern 
hosts  in  the  pay  of  the  powerful  Bulgarian  kings.  Even  the 
Commeni,  who  had  to  fight  against  western  and  eastern  bar- 
barians, owe  much  to  the  site.  And  if  the  Paleologi  fell  at  last, 
history  has  recorded  the  odds  against  which  they  fought  and  the 
indifference  of  Western  nations  to  their  fate. 

In  estimating  the  future  importance  of  this  remarkable  site 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  tide  of  western  civilization 
is  now  flowing  eastward.  Overland  traffic  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  that  is  to  say  between  European  centers  of  industry  and 
the  Asiatic  markets  of  consumption  situated  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated regions  of  the  eastern  continent,  is  bound  to  pass  through 
Constantinople  because  the  city  lies  on  the  path  of  shortest  dis- 
tance between  the  two  centers.  Even  the  air  line  which  we 
must  henceforth  take  into  account  passes  over  Constantinople 
in  its  shortest  stretch  between  populous  India  and  industrial 
Europe. 
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As  in  the  past,  the  future  political  status  of  Constantinople 
is  bound  to  be  affected  by  such  relations.  To  discuss  this  theme 
beyond  the  geographical  problem  in  this  paper  is  not  my  pur- 
pose. I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  pointing  to  the  natural 
boundaries  available  in  case  Constantinople  should  be  turned 
into  a  neutral  city  under  international  control,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested on  various  occasions. 

To  internationalize  the  site  of  Constantinople  implies  inter- 
nationalization of  the  elongated  belt  of  waterways  comprising 
the  Bosporus,  Marmora,  and  Dardanelles.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
interest  to  note  that  this  region  is  a  well-defined  unit  which,  on 
the  European  mainland,  extends  westward  so  as  to  include  the 
valley  of  the  Erghene.  In  Asia  its  boundary  is  even  better  laid 
off  by  the  valley  of  the  Sakaria  river  and  a  long  fault  line  which 
may  be  distinguished  on  a  map  by  a  string  of  lakes.  Advantage 
could  be  taken  of  these  geographical  features  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  neutral  zone  with  Constantinople  as  headquarters. 

But  whatever  the  fate  in  store  for  Constantinople,  the  fact 
remains  that  from  the  time  of  Constantine  's  selection  of  the  city 
as  imperial  residence  to  our  day,  the  history  of  Constantinople 
has  more  than  once  been  a  summary  of  world  history.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  an  equally  momentous  future  for  the  city  as 
long  as  the  value  of  its  site  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  shall  remain  unimpaired. 
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The  word  'Indian'  in  my  title  is  intended  as  an  equivalent 
of  the  uncouth  'Amerindian,'  a  monstrosity  which  I  find  it 
impossible  to  pronounce  with  equanimity.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  point  out  what  is  common  to  all  or  to  much  of  the  savage 
world,  such  as  belief  in  ghosts,  in  another  world,  in  the  mana  of 
the  inanimate,  in  the  Hindu  forms  of  Squantum  and  Tantum  as 
shared  under  different  names  with  sundry  peoples,  but  to  indi- 
cate closer  resemblances  between  the  Indians  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West.  Not  often  do  we  find  religious  groups  so  isolated. 
All  the  religions  of  antiquity  were  more  or  less  fused.  Sume- 
rian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Celtic,  the  general 
foundation  of  European  superstition,  even  the  animal-gods  of 
Africa  and  the  Western  origin  of  Japanese  and  also  of  Chinese 
culture — these  are  debatable  topics  bristling  with  queries. 
And  now  too  we  find  even  India  invaded  and  the  Persian  con- 
quest anticipated  by  the  Assyrian;  nay,  even  the  Seven  Stars 
that  used  to  shine  so  naturally  above  the  Pan  jab  are  at  present 
marked  'made  in  Babylon.'  But  thus  far  the  genuineness  of 
Indie  invention  has  not  yet  been  impugned  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  it  probable  that  our  Redskins  ever  provided  India  with 
its  religious  beliefs,  while  only  a  few  daring  souls  have  ventured 
to  urge  that  the  primitive  culture  of  America  derives  from  the 
reckless  merchants  of  Egypt  or  from  the  devoted  missionaries 
of  the  Buddhist  church.  We  have  then  an  unusually  fair  field 
or  two  fair  fields  in  which  to  study  religious  flora  and  fauna 
presumably  of  independent  creation.  That  no  sane  historian 
believes  in  a  common  root  or  seed  of  the  growths  found  therein, 
this  fact  makes  what  in  itself  would  be  merely  an  interesting 
collection  of  parallels  a  valuable  exhibit,  in  that  it  demonstrates 
how  near  and  yet  how  far  may  be  religious  phenomena  alike  in 
form  yet  diverse  in  origin. 

A  parallel  which  elucidates  a  custom  may  well  serve  as  a 
beginning.  In  Sanskrit  literature  we  have  numerous  references 
to  the  vermilion  line  traced  on  a  woman's  head  at  the  parting 
of  the  hair.  In  epic  and  drama  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  mere 
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adornment.  As  such  it  figures  in  the  poetical  description  of 
dark  clouds  parted  for  a  moment  by  a  vivid  streak  of  lightning 
'like  the  vermilion  line  between  a  woman's  cloudy  hair.'  In 
America,  as  an  introduction  to  the  parallel  I  would  remind  you 
that  among  the  Siouan  tribes  it  was  customary  at  certain  stages 
of  a  girl's  life  to  paint  red  dots  upon  various  parts  of  her  body 
and  that  a  dance  with  prayer  was  performed  at  each  dot.  In 
other  words,  this  equivalent  of  tattooing1  was  a  religious  act, 
performed  obviously  with  the  intent  of  guarding  the  girl  by 
means  of  the  red  paint.  Now,  however,  the  perfect  parallel  is 
found  among  the  Blackfeet  and  Crow  Indians,  whose  women 
were  all  adorned  (note  that  it  is  here  an  adornment  only)  with 
a  vermilion  line  drawn  from  the  forehead  to  the  crown  at  the 
parting  of  the  hair.  When  we  consider  the  religious  significance 
of  red  paint  as  applied  to  village  idols  in  India  it  is  almost 
inevitable  to  conclude  that  the  Indie  and  Indian  means  of 
beautifying  women  had  a  similar  religious  origin  and  that  the 
thing  of  beauty  was  originally  intended  as  a  safeguard  forever. 
Yet  even  without  any  explanation  it  is  rather  interesting  to 
find  the  Rani  and  the  squaw  adorned  in  the  same  way. 

Speaking  of  hair,  I  am  tempted  to  violate  my  own  rule  and 
touch  on  one  belief  not  confined  to  Indie  and  Indian  thought. 
Nothing  in  religion  is  so  curious  as  the  persistence  with  which 
old  ideas,  quite  outworn  and  yet  potent,  survive.  You  all  know 
how  savages  believe  in  a  hair-soul,  that  is  in  a  hair-power,  a 
spiritual  vigor  implicit  in  hair,  to  express  it  in  terms  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  hair-soul  belief.  Many  traces  of  this  remain 
in  India.  The  ritual  use  of  hair,  the  prayer  over  the  first  hairs 
cut  from  a  child's  head,  the  hiding  of  hair,  etc.,  all  hark  back 
to  this  superstition.  In  America  the  same  superstition  takes 
many  well-known  forms.  The  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
offered  the  eyebrow-hairs  in  casual  sacrifice  to  the  Sun-god. 
Hair  burned  upon  the  mountain-top  was  offered  to  the  sun  in 
divination.  In  the  North,  the  scalping  of  a  foe  was  primarily 
to  control  the  hair-soul  and  it  was  believed  that  the  scalped 
Indian  remained  in  the  next  world  subject  to  him  who  held  the 
scalp.  That  is  the  reason  that  the  scalper  not  only  took  the 
scalp,  but  wore  it.  It  was  not  a  decoration  but  a  deed  of  owner- 
ship; whoever  held  it  possessed  the  soul  of  the  scalpee.  Now 

1  Kegular  tattooing  was  practised  on  the  Peruvian  littoral. 
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this  belief  in  hair-power  was  still  strong  enough  among  some  of 
the  Northern  tribes  to  give  the  chieftainship  to  the  man  with  the 
longest  hair.  Some  of  the  Mandan  Indians  grew  hair  six  feet 
long  and  when  an  election  took  place  this  hair  sometimes  grew 
a  foot  longer.  It  was  suspected  that  horse-hair  was  often  deftly 
interwoven  with  a  hero's  locks  and  on  several  occasions  it  was 
charged  that  a  chief  owed  his  election  to  his  pony  rather  than 
to  his  own  spiritual  superiority.  I  think  it  is  most  probable 
that  an  unadulterated  form  of  this  belief  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
rule  which  prohibited  an  Aztec  priest  of  the  Sun-god  from 
ever  cutting  his  hair.  As  with  Samson's  hair,  there  is  here 
a  clear  connection  with  sun-strength;  in  fact  in  Mexico  sun- 
beams are  called  sun-hair  and  Uitzilopochtli  as  sun-representa- 
tive appears  as  'hair  of  the  sun.'  One  parallel  at  least  may  be 
pointed  out  here.  The  different  clans  in  the  Peruvian  state 
were  distinguished  by  the  way  in  which  their  hair  was  dressed, 
tressed,  parted,  top-knotted,  tufted,  etc.,  which  is  just  the  way 
the  Indie  clans  were  distinguished.2 

Speaking  of  clans  I  would  remind  you  of  the  decimal  system 
of  organization  recommended  in  the  Hindu  law-books,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  a  group  of  ten  families  or  villages  forms  part 
of  a  larger  group  of  a  hundred,  this  of  a  thousand,  and  a  general 
overseer  is  over  all.  So  the  Peruvian  state  is  based  on  ten 
families,  part  of  a  larger  group  of  one  hundred,  and  this  of  a 
thousand.  The  priestly  caste  at  the  head  has  the  privilege  of 
not  being  obnoxious  to  capital  punishment,  just  like  a  Brahman. 
But  among  the  Chibchas  or  Muiscans  of  Colombia  there  is  a  more 
remarkable  resemblance.  The  high-priest  is  like  a  Buddhist 
Lama,  secluded  and  too  holy  to  touch  earth;  he  belongs  to  an 
inherited  hierarchy,  though  individually  elected.  The  whole 
Chibcha  constitution  divides  the  people  into  four  castes,  priests, 
warriors,  agriculturists  (including  traders  and  craftsmen),  and 
helots  or  tributary  nomads,  almost  an  exact  duplication  of  the 
Hindu  caste-system.  The  priests  are  hereditary  in  the  female 
line  and  act  as  shamans,  judges,  and  executioners. 

2  In  Peru,  the  first  cutting  of  a  child  '&  hair  was  done  by  an  elder  relative, 
who  used  a  stone  knife.  The  Inca  crown -prince 's  lock  was  first  cut  by  the 
high-priest.  In  some  South  American  states  a  hair-cut  was  a  privilege 
and  long  hair  was  a  mark  of  servitude,  religious  belief  yielding  to  con- 
venience. 
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The  soul-problem  touched  on  above  raises  the  question  whether 
the  Indie  and  Indian  views  agree  in  any  marked  way.  Besides 
hair-soul,  as  all  students  of  lower  religions  know,  there  is  a  soul 
or  power  inherent  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  notably  in  the 
saliva  or  spittle.  Thus  in  the  Rig- Veda  a  girl  preparing  food 
for  a  god  chews  the  grain  first.  The  subject  has  been  adequately 
discussed  by  L.  von  Schroeder.  Now  this  chewing  of  grain  in 
divine  rites  is  found  among  our  Indians.  Among  the  Hopi,  for 
example,  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  chewed  grain  and  the  Peruvian 
acca  is  prepared  by  women  who  first  chew  and  then  boil  and 
ferment  it,  because,  as  is  expressly  said  in  both  cases,  saliva  is 
medicinal.  Another  point  in  regard  to  the  soul.  The  Northern 
Indian  believes  in  metempsychosis  in  life,  that  is,  a  wizard 
becomes  a  wolf  (were- wolf),  but  seldom  believes  that  a  dead 
man  is  reborn  as  an  animal.  Yet  the  dead  are  reborn  as  men, 
finding  their  growth-soul  among  the  bones  preserved  for  that 
purpose.  Moreover  the  Dakotas  believed  that  to  become  a 
wizard  one  must  be  born  again  four  times  in  the  same  body, 
dreaming  of  gods  between  the  times  of  reincarnation,  and  this 
seems  to  be  a  true  theory  of  metempsychosis.  I  would  say  that 
though  in  theory  according  to  Brahman  belief  a  man  may  be 
reborn  as  anything,  yet  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  rein- 
carnation will  be  in  human  form.  In  regard  to  the  dead,  they 
are  not  buried  among  some  of  the  Plain  Indians  but  hung  upon 
trees  or  raised  on  primitive  towers  of  silence,  as  were  the  dead 
Parsi  and  some  Hindus  (thus  the  Mandans  and  Siouan  tribes 
generally).  Mummification  is  not  Indie,  so  I  will  not  stop  to 
explain  the  mummies  of  Peru,  but  I  should  like  to  compare  the 
killing  of  objects  put  into  the  grave  in  Peru  and  India.  The 
warrior's  bow  is  broken  in  the  Vedic  burial  hymn  because  it 
must  be  dead  like  its  master;  so  in  Peru  all  objects  for  the  next 
life  are  killed  or  broken.  The  Peruvian  widow  also  like  the 
Hindu  is  expected  but  not  formally  required  to  commit  suttee. 
Death  is  called  the  Shade  in  Peru,  Supay,  and  this  Shadow  as 
god  (to  whom  sacrifice  is  made)  is  like  Chaya,  Shadow,  as  a 
name  of  Siva  (but  cf.  also  Celtic  Scath  as  a  giant  as  well  as 
Shade).  Instead  of  gods  carried  into  battle  (this  is  common; 
they  were  wrapped-up  images)  such  as  Mextli,  the  Chibchas 
sometimes  carried  the  mummified  corpses  of  great  warriors,  as 
the  Peruvian  Chancu  carried  the  body  of  Uscovilca,  a  former 
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hero.  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  warrior  was  still  potent, 
but  it  may  have  been  merely  to  inspire  courage.  Sacrifice  to 
the  Manes  is  common  to  all  tribes  and  requires  no  comment, 
but  the  Digger  sacrificed  to  a  dog  as  ancestor;  he  was  a  Dog- 
man,  such  as  is  also  found  in  India.  Of  dogs  in  hell  or  leading 
to  hell,  there  are  two,  but  not  of  the  same  race.  The  Aztec  dog 
is  black  and  the  Peruvian  is  red. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  of  creation-myths.  The  Eskimos 
believe  that  woman  was  created  from  man's  thumb,  as  Daksa 
in  India  is  created  from  Brahman's  toe,  but  there  is  no  close 
resemblance.  The  creator  and  cosmic  egg  may  appear  in  the 
story  of  Manco  Capac,  Great  Man  (cf.  Purusa),  and  Mama  Ocllo, 
but  Ocllo  is  also  understood  as  the  moon.  On  the  other  hand 
the  paired  gods  of  the  Hopi  are  like  the  androgynous  deity  of 
India.  These  pairs  are  usually  the  male  and  his  female  counter- 
part, like  Indra  Indrani,  but  sometimes,  as  in  Mexico,  two 
brother  suns  are  found.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parallels 
is  that  on  the  higher  plane  of  speculation  found  in  Mexico.  As 
is  well  known,  Brahman  in  India  receives  as  creator  little  homage 
because  he  is  no  longer  active.  So  in  Mexico  in  the  higher  realm 
of  theology  there  was  a  creator-god,  but  he  received  no  sacrifice 
and  generally  he  was  identified  with  the  national  Uitzilopochtli 
or  regarded  as  a  god  of  medicinal  power  who  sent  and  cured 
diseases..  But  children's  diseases  were  caused  by  hags,  who 
were  in  fact  the  ghosts  of  women  dying  in  childbirth,  and  were 
associated  with  the  god  of  war  and  lightning,  so  that  these 
mothers  appeared  in  the  form  of  lightning-flashes.  Now  this  is 
a  perfect  parallel  to  the  Mothers  accompanying  Siva.  Their 
main  function  was  to  send  diseases  to  children,  just  as  in  India, 
and  they  too  were  attendants  of  the  god  of  battle  and  storm. 
Before  leaving  this  Aztec  pantheon  I  must  mention  Tezcatlipoca, 
who  is  the  stern  god  of  law  and  justice.  He  spies  upon  men 
and  wanders  about  looking  for  those  who  disregard  his  laws. 
As  good  a  parallel  to  Varuna  as  could  be  found,  and  no  need  to 
go  to  Babylon  to  find  him ! 

To  touch  again  upon  the  subject  of  personal  markings,  which 
I  introduced  above  by  accident  apropos  of  the  hair-parting,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  resemblance  between  the  sectarian 
markings  of  the  devotees  of  Visnu  and  Siva,  the  one  vertical 
and  the  other  horizontal,  and  the  markings  on  the  figures  of 
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Mexican  gods,  the  agricultural  gods  having  vertical  and  the 
hunting-gods  having  horizontal  stripes.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  no  inner  connection  in  these  practices,  though  there  is  a 
striking  likeness,  for  Visnu  and  agriculture  and  vertical  lines 
may  be  said  to  make  one  group,  as  Siva  and  hunting  and 
horizontal  lines  make  another.  But  apropos  of  women  there  is 
another  curious  coincidence.  According  to  Hindu  law  a  girl  is 
married  at  11  or  12  or  younger  and  a  man  at  24  or  30.  In  North 
America  the  girl  was  married  at  11  or  12  (in  Peru  at  eighteen 
to  twenty)  and  the  man  at  twenty-four.  At  his  initiation  the 
Siouan  boy  had  to  stand  on  a  stone  while  the  priest  prayed  for 
his  welfare  to  the  four  quarters  as  divine  beings,  Winds  or 
Directions.  Now  the  stone  in  this  ritual  is  distinctly  said  to 
represent  earth,  and  this  reminds  us  that  at  her  wedding  a  girl 
in  India  has  to  stand"  on  a  stone,  which  also  as  an  emblem  of 
firmness  represents  the  earth. 

The  four  divine  Winds  or  Directions  just  mentioned  are  a 
perfect  parallel  to  the  Hindu  four  gods  of  the  quarters,  in 
regard  to  whom  I  have  written  elsewhere.  The  gods  of  the  quar- 
ters or  directions  in  India  are  of  course  subsidiary  gods;  they 
have  been  subdued  by  the  greater  gods  of  a  higher  cult.  But 
they  are  old  and  in  antiquity  are  very  lofty  gods,  to  whom  are 
sometimes  added  two  more,  the  god  of  the  zenith  and  the  god 
of  the  nadir.  Now  in  America  these  gods  were  almost  the  only 
real  gods  acknowledged  by  the  Northern  tribes.  For  example, 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Algonkins  themselves  said  that 
they  had  only  these  four  gods  and  him  above.  In  some  of  the 
rituals  again,  the  Hopi  Indians  added  to  the  four  the  one  below 
and  the  one  above,  just  as  the  Hindus  did.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  the  number  four  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  religious 
ritual  of  America  from  Maine  to  Cuzco  in  Peru.  The  tree  of 
life  was  a  four-fold  cross  in  Mexico,  for  example,  which 
betokened  weal  in  four  directions,  a  svastika,  and  all  the  religious 
ceremonial  turned  about  this  number,  circumambulations  of  the 
temple,  the  dishes  to  receive  the  sacrificial  blood,  the  number  of 
priests,  etc.,  were  fours  or  multiples  of  four.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  four  chief  Hindu  gods  of  the  old  pantheon, 
Agni,  Yama,  Varuna,  Indra,  are  really  names  given  to  the  same 
four  divine  quarters  as  those  of  the  American  Indians.  May  I 
add  an  inconsequent  note,  on  the  subject  of  the  tree  of  life?  As 
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emblem  of  weal  and  hence  of  health,  it  was  itself,  this  Aztec 
svastika,  a  quasi-divine  thing,  a  sort  of  Aesculapius,  and  to  it 
was  made  a  sacrifice — of  what?  You  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  it  was  a  cock,  almost  the  'cock  of  Aesculapius'  in 
Mexican  form.  The  cock  is  the  bird  that  announces  the  sun  (as 
in  the  Avesta)  and  hence  the  bird  of  health;  consequently  a 
sacrifice  to  health  is  the  cock.  This  association  is  reflected,  very 
dimly  I  admit,  in  the  association  of  the  health-giving  rain  with 
the  peacock  in  India.  The  direct  parallel  here  fails,  for  the 
Hindu  cock  is  the  bird  of  the  god  of  battles,  obviously  as  a 
fighting  bird. 

I  have  intimated  that  whereas  the  Hindus  gave  gods  to  their 
four  quarters,  the  Redskins  simply  deified  the  quarters  without 
giving  them  divine  names.  But  the  impact  of  the  higher  faith 
has  had  an  effect  in  Yucatan  not  unlike  that  in  India.  For  in 
Yucatan  the  four  direction-deities  have  not  been  rejected  by  the 
Catholic  Church  but  adroitly  incorporated  into  it  as  ministers 
of  the  Trinity  and  here  not  only  are  the  four  directions  repre- 
sented by  four  colors  (this  is  general,  though  the  colors  are  not 
always  identical),  but  they  have  been  named;  the  god  of  the 
east  (red)  is  now  St.  Dominic;  of  the  north  (white),  St.  Gabriel ; 
of  the  west  (black),  St.  James;  and  of  the  south  (yellow),  Mary 
Magdalene.  After  this  fashion  has  many  an  ancient  deity  been 
preserved  beyond  his  natural  retiring-age.  You  will  remember 
that  it  was  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  Grecian  peasants  were 
still  praying  to  the  image  of  Demeter  and  perhaps  at  this  very 
moment  the  girls  of  Sicily  are  singing  that  exquisite  hymn  to 
Venus  recorded  but  lately  by  Professor  Ridgeway's  friend: — 

O  santa  Venera, 

Si  bella,  si  tenera, 

Che  in  Paradise 

Tripa  avanti  Gesu! 

There  is  to  me  something  very  alluring  in  this  conversion  of 
Venus  into  a  saint  dancing  before  Gesu  and  in  turning  the  gods 
to  whom  our  Indians  used  to  pray  into  such  saints  as  Gabriel 
and  Mary  Magdalene.  Just  so,  we  may  be  sure,  four  gods  of 
direction,  functioning  as  such  or  as  winds,  were  worshiped  first 
in  India,  until  later  they  renounced  their  anonymity  in  favor 
of  Agni,  Indra,  and  the  other  gods  who  had  names  but  were 
originally  without  relation  to  the  four  points  or  winds.  You 
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may  ask,  perhaps  in  jest,  whether  the  intrusion  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene is  not  something  quite  without  parallel,  a  feminine  ele- 
ment not  recognized  in  India.  But  I  shall  point  to  Bhartrhari, 
who  sings  of  a  Dikkanya,  or  feminine  guardian  of  direction. 

This  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  compare  the  gods  themselves. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Aztecs  are  merely  a  southern  wave 
of  Shoshonean  Indians  and  their  gods  are  in  fact  only  gigantic 
figures  already  known  in  smaller  shape  in  the  North.  But  I 
shall  not  go  into  details  here,  nor  point  out  the  closer  similarity 
between  Indra  and  Tlaloc,  Yama  and  the  god  of  Mictlan,  Varuna 
and  Viracocha  (in  Peru),  and  Agni  and  the  'old  old'  god  of  fire, 
since  these  nature-gods  are  in  part  not  unlike  other  foreign  gods 
having  similar  functions.  Yet  there  are  a  few  points  in  respect 
of  the  gods  which  I  cannot  leave  unnoticed.  Tlaloc  as  god  of 
war  and  fertility  has  priests  dressed  as  frogs  who  to  induce 
rain  have  to  imitate  frogs  and  quack  like  them.  The  Hopi  have 
a  frog-drama  of  fertility,  where  reproduction  is  drastically 
represented.  In  Peru  the  summer  solstice  (December)  is  intro- 
duced by  a  purificatory  flogging  and  a  tug  of  war  on  a  vari- 
colored rope  of  four  colors.  The  Eskimos  have  a  similar  tug 
by  men  representing  two  kinds  of  birds,  the  issue  of  the  strife 
being  prophetic  of  the  year.  Finally  there  is  the  Tunja  year- 
end  feast,  in  which  twelve  men  in  red  dramatize  a  dirge  around 
one  man  in  black,  obviously  an  American  lament  for  Adonis,  as 
the  year-contest  is  a  drama  of  magical  content  for  the  assurance 
of  a  good  year,  probably  of  the  same  sort  as  the  Bogota  harvest- 
festival  in  which  men  appear  in  masks  and  animal-skins.  In 
the  Hopi  performance  the  vegetation-god,  Muyinwu,  is  actually 
decked  with  corn  and  has  the  signs  of  sun  and  rain,  and  the 
dance  around  this  figure  is  almost  a  maypole-dance.3  Some  of 

*  In  the  Oraibi  Soyal  ceremony  (of  nine  days  at  the  winter  solstice)  the 
mask  is  decorated  with  figures  of  frogs,  imitation  ears  of  corn-husks, 
red  horse-hair,  and  eagle  feathers.  A  sort  of  svastika-fringe  runs  around 
the  top.  The  performing  Katcinas  talk  in  a  disguised  voice,  imitate 
cohabitation,  and  make  constant  use  of  saliva  and  honey  (spat  from  the 
mouth).  One  man  represents  a  (sun-) hawk.  A  special  figure  images 
Muyinwu  (spirit  of  generation).  The  Star  priest  revolves  the  Sun -image, 
being  baptized  by  the  (representative  of  the)  war-god,  while  a  song  is 
sung  in  honor  of  the  feathered-serpent,  Loloekon,  and  the  Sun-priest  dances. 
The  sacred  bahos  are  sticks,  marked  as  male  and  female,  symbols  and 
causers  of  all  good  luck  but  chiefly  of  fertility,  which  are  finally  deposited 
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these  elements  appear  in  the  Hindu  drama  of  Krsna  and  Kamsa. 
To  mention  briefly  a  few  points  in  connection  with  the  other 
gods.  The  Hades  of  Mictlan  is  reached  by  traversing  under- 
ground deserts,  rough  hills,  winds  that  cut  like  knives,  and  four 
or  nine  streams.  One  passes  to  the  next  world  over  a  log  or  a 
bridge  made  of  spider- thread  (Northern  and  Southern,  respec- 
tively) and  some  of  the  Algonkins  believe  that  the  parting  of  the 
ways  to  good  and  evil  worlds  is  revealed  by  a  lightning-flash, 
while  a  spirit  guides  the  good  on  farther  to  paradise,  which,  I 
admit,  is  rather  Persian  than  Indie.  Persian  too,  or  Zoroastrian, 
is  the  fervent  conviction  of  the  Peruvian  sun- worshipers  expressed 
in  the  phrase,  'the  army  of  the  Incas  is  the  army  of  the  Lord 
(Sun-god),'  though  the  spirit  of  the  utterance  infuses  Indie 
thought  as  well.  Of  the  fire-god  I  will  say  only  that  he  is  repre- 
sented as  black-green-yellow,  that  he  hid  in  water  (also  in  stone), 
and  that  the  fire  is  solemnly  renewed  each  year  by  all  Indians, 
from  the  Sioux  to  the  Peruvians,  who  had  a  solemn  fire-renewal 
at  Eimac  every  June.  All  these  are  Hindu  Agni-traits.  Fur- 
ther it  is  interesting  to  note  the  sacred  character  of  the  sacrificial 
straw.  On  the  Plains  this  is  usually  of  sage.  Thus  in  the 
Cheyenne  Fifth  Paint  the  priest  carefully  spreads  the  sacrificial 
sage-bushes  in  four  heaps  for  the  four  gods  of  direction  and 
one  more  for  the  sun,  on  which  the  priest  dances  and  others  sing 
to  the  sun.  Here,  too,  I  must  refer  to  the  swinging-ceremony 
still  retained  by  the  Plain-Indians  and  called  'looking  at  the 
sun,'  which  I  cannot  doubt  is  identical  with  the  sun-swinging 
ceremony  of  India.4  In  America  the  Indian  has  hooks  placed 

in  the  Sun-house,  after  being  first  consecrated  with  meal  and  honey-saliva. 
They  are  usually  made  for  cloud-deities;  but  sometimes  for  the  dead  who, 
gratified  by  this  attention,  will  send  good  crops  to  the  Hopi.  The  ritual 
smoking  is  chiefly  for  'cloud-making.'  Fasting,  bathing,  and  prayer  make 
part  of  the  rite,  in  which  the  powdered  hearts  and  intestines  of  slain 
enemies  are  used  as  magical  fertility-powers.  The  number  four  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  ritual  though  the  altar-stones  are  arranged  for  six  direc- 
tions (in  color  they  are  here  yellow-north,  green-west,  red-south,  white- 
east,  black-zenith,  variegated-nadir). 

See  Dorsey  and  Voth,  FCM  Pub.  53  (1901). 

4  The  '  freeing  of  the  horse '  by  the  Pawnees  is  a  sacrifice  '  to  the  spirit, ' 
possibly  to  the  sun.  The  rite  itself  reminds  one  of  the  horse  of  conquest 
in  India,  but  the  animal  is  set  free  as  a  sacrifice  and  remains  a  sacred 
animal. 
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under  the  muscles  of  his  back  and  swings  all  day  or  till  he 
is  exhausted.  The  idea  of  a  sun-boat  also  appears  in  America 
(Algonkin)  and  it  is  tempting  to  see  in  this  a  survival  of  the 
swing,  perhaps  to  connect  it  even  with  the  Vedic  sage's  excur- 
sion in  the  boat  or  swing  of  the  heaven-god. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  fertility-charms  of  the 
heart's  blood  (Aztec)  nor  to  the  fertility-goddess  Mayauel,  who 
rides  upon  a  tortoise,  as  does  Ayopechtli,  the  birth-goddess; 
but,  in  passing  by  other  aspects  of  serpent-cult  as  vegetation- 
deity  (the  relation  between  serpent  and  fertility  is  too  common 
to  be  useful),  I  would  call  attention  to  the  thoroughly  Indie 
notion  connected  with  the  winged-serpent  Quetzalcoatl,  who, 
'coiled  up  as  a  snake,  waits  for  the  beginning  of  the  new  era,' 
exactly  as  Visnu  sleeps  on  his  coiled-up  Naga.  There  is  in 
Quetzalcoatl  a  Messianic  idea  that  he  will  return  bringing  a  new 
age,  although,  as  god  of  the  east  and  so  of  the  east  wind  he 
sometimes  descends  so  low  as  to  be  nothing  more  than  wind  or 
breeze,  and  as  a  breeze  he  lulls  to  sleep  and  so  is  invoked  by 
thieves  to  put  to  sleep  the  persons  who  are  to  be  robbed,  as  the 
Vedic  thief  has  a  little  prayer  lulling  his  victims  to  sleep.  This 
leads  me  to  remark  that  the  Indian  conception  of  the  divine 
voice  is  always  that  of  a  low  indistinct  murmur,  an  unintelligible 
voice  of  sacred  character  understood  only  by  the  priest.  In 
India  the  voice  of  gods  reflects  their  natural  phenomenal  charac- 
ter and  is  always  a  loud  roar,  unless  indeed  the  god  goes  dis- 
guised. And  the  unintelligible  murmur  is  rather  that  of  the 
unintelligible  ancient  dialect.  Before  parting  from  the  sun  I 
may  add  that  the  primitive  Aztec  oath  is  one  taken  by  sun  and 
earth,  and  that  the  one  who  swears  does  so  by  touching  earth 
and  putting  it  to  his  lips.  In  India  the  one  who  swears  also 
touches  earth  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  'eats  earth.' 

Only  remotely  connected  with  the  gods  is  the  teaching  in 
regard  to  the  five  ages  found  in  Mayan  and  Mexican  cosmology 
but  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  By  comparing  the  different 
accounts  it  seems  that  there  was  a  theory  of  five  ages  called 
suns.  The  fifth  age  or  sun  has  no  name;  it  is  the  present  age. 
The  four  ages  preceding  this  are  called  the  ages  of  Earth,  Fire, 
Air,  and  Water,  but  the  Aztecs  have  incorporated  their  own  gods 
as  regents  of  these  ages.  The  pre- Aztec  conception  appears  to 
be  that  the  first  age  was  destroyed  by  beasts,  who  devoured  the 
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men  and  giants  of  that  Earth-age.  Then  came  the  Fire-age, 
destroyed  by  storms,  when  men  became  monkeys.  Then 
followed  the  Air-age,  when  Tlaloc  sent  rain  and  lightning 
out  of  the  air.  This  was  followed  by  the  "Water-age  of 
Chalahuitlicue,  when  a  deluge  destroyed  the  earth  and  men 
became  fishes.  Here  again  the  five  ages  are  rather  Greek  than 
Indie,  but  the  conception  of  the  final  deluge  (the  deluge  idea 
being  pan- American)  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  aeon  familiar 
to  Indie  thought.  Also  the  idea  that  the  gods  are  swept  away 
with  the  end  of  the  age  is  reflected  in  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  end  of  the  calendar  cycle  is  looked  upon.  At  the  close  of 
this  (fifty-two  years)  there  is  the  greatest  fear  lest  the  sun  may 
not  rise  and  services  are  held,  directed  to  the  continuation  of 
his  existence.  By  the  way,  it  may  be  mentioned  also  that  the 
Hindus  believe  that  the  gods  go  away  every  year  and  for  a 
season  the  world  is  god-less.  So  too  in  Peru  there  is  an  anxious 
moment  called  'Return  of  the  gods,'  when  the  gods,  who  all 
have  been  away  somewhere,  are  returning.  In  September  there 
is  a  mark  discovered  on  a  heap  of  maize  put  there  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  when  the  priest  discovers  the  'foot-step  of  the  god' 
great  joy  follows  with  a  drunken  orgy,  for  the  gods  may  end 
with  the  age  and  no  man  knows  when  that  shall  be. 

This  drunken  orgy  is,  as  in  India,  part  of  a  divine  service. 
Communion  with  the  Indian  god  was  obtained  through  intoxica- 
tion, as  it  was  obtained  also  through  eating  the  victim  identified 
with  the  god.  The  intoxicating  octli  was  itself  a  divinity  like 
Soma,  and  when  in  Colombia,  for  example,  on  a  pilgrimage  (for 
pilgrimages  to  holy  watering  places  were  as  common  as  in  India) 
a  man  got  so  drunk  as  to  die,  he  was  regarded  as  having  sacri- 
ficed himself  and  became  a  sainted  character.  Only  in  one 
respect  the  Mexican  differed  from  the  Hindu,  for  in  Mexican 
Tarascan  we  are  told  that  divine  intoxication  was  also  induced 
by  smoking ! 

Speaking  of  communion  with  divinity  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  also  to  the  proxy  gods  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the 
shape  of  dough-images  like  those  eaten  in  lieu  of  the  animal 
victim  by  the  Visnuite.  At  certain  divine  festivals  images  of 
the  Aztec  gods,  for  example,  were  made  of  dough,  and  when  the 
image  had  been  shot  to  pieces  the  dough-fragments  were 
devoured  as  pieces  of  the  god.  The  communion  by  intoxication 
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seems  to  be  rather  that  of  the  supposedly  divine  exaltation  than 
by  drinking  of  the  divine  blood,  and  this  is  substantiated  by  the 
parallel  use  of  tobacco,  the  'communion'  here  being  necessarily 
that  of  ecstasy  implicitly  understood  as  of  divine  origin. 

In  Peru  religion  was  rather  more  elevated  than  in  the  North. 
Thus  the  baptism  of  the  Northern  Indians  (like  that  of  the 
Hindus)  became  total  immersion  and  so  the  intoxicant  itself 
became  a  divinity.  Here  too  we  have  the  only  approach  to  a 
trinity,  not  like  ours  but  quite  like  that  of  India,  for  just  as 
Brahman,  Visnu,  and  Siva  represent  only  different  sectarian 
and  eventually  different  geographical  conceptions  of  one  highest 
god,  each  highest  being  then  equated  with  its  sectarian-geograph- 
ical rival,  so  in  Peru  the  great  god  was  really  a  combination  of 
the  Incas'  Sun-god  as  highest  god,  with  the  highest  god  of  the 
littoral,  Panchacamac,  and  the  highest  inland  god  of  the 
Quichuas,  overcome  by  the  Incas,  the  lake-god  Viracocha.  It  is 
to  this  Viracocha-Panchacamac  as  at  once  creation-,  water-,  and 
sun-god  that  the  most  intellectual  Peruvians  prayed  as  to  the 
Supreme  Deity,  generally  invoked  by  the  Peruvian  Inca  as 
Viracocha.  May  I  close  with  citing  some  of  the  verses  addressed 
to  this  god,  not  without  an  implicit  question  as  to  whether,  if 
they  were  found  in  India,  we  should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
refer  them  to  a  Babylonian  origin? 

'0  Viracocha,  Lord  of  the  universe,  whether  thou  art  male  or 
female,  lord  of  reproduction,  whatsoever  thou  mayest  be,  Lord 
of  divination,  where  art  thou?  God  above,  god  below,  god  all 
around,  thy  throne  and  scepter  splendid !  Oh  hear  me,  whether 
from  the  sky  above,  or  from  the  sea  beneath,  or  wherever  thou 
mayest  be.  Creator  of  all  the  world,  maker  of  all  men,  lord  of 
all  lords,  my  eyes  fail  me,  longing  to  see  thee ;  for  the  sole  long- 
ing to  know  thee.  0  might  I  behold  thee,  might  I  but  know 
thee,  might  I  understand  thee !  But  do  thou  look  upon  me,  for 
thou  knowest  me.  The  sun  and  the  moon,  the  day  and  the  night, 
the  summer  and  winter — verily  thou  hast  not  ordained  them  for 
naught;  but  they  travel  in  order  to  their  places,  as  thou,  0  my 
god,  hast  assigned  them;  they  come  to  the  end  that  thou  hast 
determined,  going  whithersoever  thou  pleasest.  Thou  boldest 
the  royal  scepter  (thou  art  my  lord)  ;  hear  thou  me;  choose 
me ;  keep  me  from  weariness,  save  me  from  death. ' 

So  also  cries  the  Vedic  poet,    'O  would  that  I  might  see  my 
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god ! '  and  he,  too,  admires  the  unceasing  procession  of  the  days 
and  seasons. 

A  bit  from  another  hymn :  'Wilt  thou  make  known  to  me  who 
thou  really  art?  Art  thou  what  I  thought  thee,  or  art  thou  a 
phantom,  a  thing  that  makes  fear  ?  0  could  I  know  it,  0  could 
it  be  shown  me !  Thou  who  hast  made  me  of  earth  and  of  clay, 
look  thou  upon  me ;  old  am  I,  dying ;  but  thou  art  my  maker.  '5 

Here  the  parallel  is  not  verbal,  but  this  and  the  first  extract 
express  the  tone  of  those  Vedic  hymns  which  are  now  referred 
to  the  West  with  the  idea  that  they  are  too  lofty  for  India's 
thought.  I  too  would  refer  to  the  West,  but  much  farther  West 
than  Babylon,  and  refer  not  the  Vedic  hymns,  but  those  who 
think  that  an  Indian  (or  Hindu)  may  not  also  have  ideas  and 
emotions  and  the  use  of  language  similar  to  that  of  other  people 
when  religiously  exalted. 

This  does  not  imply  that  it  is  not  quite  legitimate  to  make 
comparisons  when  connection  is  otherwise  probable;  only  that 
it  is  temerarious  to  base  connection  even  on  a  close  similarity. 

8  Sir  Clements  E.  Markham,  The  Incas  of  Peru,  1910,  p.  100  (from  the 
translation  of  Miguel  Mossi  of  Bolivia,  1892). 
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Indra  and  other  Gods  of  War  and  Fertility  combined 

As  a  note  to  my  article  'Indra  as  God  of  Fertility,'  JAOS 
36.  242-268,  I  should  like  to  add  an  example  or  two  of  similar 
deities  and  at  the  same  time  complement  the  matter  of  Indra 
with  an  account  kindly  furnished  me  by  Sir  George  Grierson, 
of  the  modern  position  in  Hindu  folklore  of  this  husband  of 
'  Indra-ram. ' 

In  American  mythology  there  are  numerous  examples  of  gods 
of  thunder  and  lightning  functioning  as  fertility-gods.  Indeed 
this  may  be  said  to  be  the  normal  role  of  such  deities.  The 
peculiar  war-god  of  the  Aztecs  is,  to  be  sure,  interpreted  as  a 
sun-god,  Uitzilopochtli,  but  an  older  god  than  this  Aztec  was 
the  Nahuan  Xipe,  the  yellow  god  later  regarded  (because  yel- 
low) as  the  god  of  goldsmiths.  Before  his  office  was  so  restricted 
he  was  the  god  of  the  yellow  grain,  but  at  the  same  time  he  wa& 
a  god  of  war.  For  this  reason  his  sacrificial  victims  were  made 
to  perish  by  a  kind  of  gladiatorial  combat;  but  when  dead 
their  hearts  were  spread  on  the  ground  as  fertility-charms. 
Then  again  the  Nahuan  Tlaloc  is  both  god  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning and  fertility-god  and  the  Mayan  Chac,  who  almost  dupli- 
cates Tlaloc,  is  god  of  thunder  and  fertility  and  also  war-god, 
whose  feasts  however  remain  fertility-festivals,  in  which  a  dog's 
heart,  sacrificed  to  the  god,  is  magically  treated  for  rain. 

In  Peru,  Inti-allapa  or  Illapa,  as  thunder  and  lightning,  car- 
ries a  club,  a  sling,  and  a  stone,  and  his  fertility-stones  are 
found  all  over  the  country.  Like  other  gods  of  this  sort  he 
is  a  mountain-god.  The  raging  storm  with  the  hissing  light- 
ning easily  develops  the  idea  of  a  war-god,  but  the  rain  and 
the  hissing  snake,  which  regularly  represents  lightning,  as  easily 
connect  this  war-god  with  fertility.  Or  rather,  the  god  of  fer- 
tility appears  in  the  form  of  a  war-god  from  the  beginning. 
Hence  Mars  is  both  at  once.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Irish  Fomorach  might  owe  their  doubtful  nature  to  this  fact. 
One  school  interprets  the  Fomorach  as  gods  of  storm  and  death ; 
another  insists  upon  it  that  they  are  not  death-gods  but  fer- 
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tility-gods.    Why  not  both  in  one,  as  in  Germany  Woden  was 
god  of  death  and  of  fertility? 

Under  date  of  February  12,  1917,  Sir  George  Grierson  writes 
that,  in  Behar,  village  folklore  associates  Durga  with  'the  seven 
Indras'  as  their  sister.  In  the  cycle  of  ballads  about  Lorik,  the 
hero-son  of  Durga,  she  is  represented  as  making  them  impotent, 
that  is,  depriving  them  of  their  natural  function  as  fertility- 
powers.  Durga  in  this  tale  and  elsewhere  is  the  goddess 
who  causes  impotence.  The  Indras  appear  always  as  a  group 
and  are  not  individualized ;  their  wife  is  '  Indra-rani,  evidently 
a  corruption  of  Indram.'  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  from  the  same 
communication  that  Sir  George  Grierson  hopes  some  day  to 
edit  and  translate  this  Lorik  cycle. 

E.  WASHBURN  HOPKINS 

Yale  University 

A  Note  on   'The  Year's  Work  in  Oriental  Archaeology' 

In  this  JOURNAL,  vol.  36,  page  348,  I  made  the  misstatement 
that  the  Egyptian  Expedition  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York  had  completed  its  work.  This  is  not  the  fact;  it 
has  continued  its  work  without  interruption  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  will  so  continue  until  further  notice.  The  only 
change  in  the  work  is  that  the  staff  has  been  somewhat  reduced. 
It  was  this  fact,  together  with  having  heard  that  Mr.  Lythgoe, 
in  charge  of  the  expedition,  had  returned  to  America,  that  made 
me  believe  that  the  work  had  been  concluded,  and  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  results  had  begun.  The  following  statement, 
coming  from  the  Museum  itself,  should  therefore  be  borne  in 
mind  in  this  connection: 

'The  Metropolitan  Museum's  Egyptian  Expedition  has  prosecuted  its 
main  programme  in  Egypt  without  interruption  since  the  war  began,  and 
is  still  at  work,  with  its  regular  appropriation  without  any  disposition  to 
relax  its  activities.  The  only  change  that  has  been  effected  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  expedition  since  the  war  began  was  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  scale  of  the  field  work,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  three  members 
of  the  staff  are  in  the  British  Army.  As  is  well  known,  the  Egyptian 
Department  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  has  been  engaged  upon  an  exten- 
sive installation  of  its  new  Egyptian  galleries,  and  has  also  embarked 
upon  a  very  extensive  publication  programme,  of  which  the  first  volume  of 
one  series  has  appeared.  Thus  the  enlarged  activities  of  the  Egyptian 
Department  of  the  Museum  have  been  undergoing  readjustment  to  keep 
pace  with  the  field  work.' 
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Since  the  publication  of  my  article,  an  article  has  appeared 
to  which  I  would  call  attention.  In  Part  1  of  the  Museum  Jour- 
nal of  the  University  Museum  in  Philadelphia  for  1917,  there  is 
published  a  paper  by  Mr.  Clarence  Stanley  Fisher,  called  '  Exca- 
vations at  Gizeh'  and  describing  part  of  the  work  of  the  Eckley 
B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  Expedition  to  Egypt. 

On  page  352,  footnote  5a,  I  make  the  mistake  of  saying  that 
the  volume  by  Bell  is  on  the  site  of  Sardis.  This  should  be 
changed,  of  course,  to  a  volume  on  the  coins  found  there.  In  the 
series  of  the  publications  on  Sardis  it  is  Volume  11,  part  I.  A 
review  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  the  Revue  Archeologique, 
Series  V,  vol.  4  (1916),  p.  323. 

STEPHEN  BLEECKEB  LUCE,  JR. 

Museum,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Postage  Stamps  of  the  Hijdz 


QURSH 


QURSH 


I   QURSH 


Only  the  briefest  reports  have  percolated  into  this  country 
of  the  newly  formed  independent  state  of  the  Hijaz,  covering 
the  Holy  Territory  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  sacred  cities  of 
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Islam.  That  the  new  state  is  an  accomplished  fact  is  proved 
documentarily  by  postage  stamps,  cuts  of  which  are  here 
reproduced. 

The  legend  at  the  top  of  each  reads:  6 arid  pijazi,  'Hijaz  & 
Post' :  in  the  center  field  is  read  makkat  al-mukarramat,  'Mecca 
the  Honorable.'  At  the  bottom  is  given  the  denomination, 
quart er-qursh,  half-qursh,  and  full  qursh  (sdgh,  'at  par'). 
Qursh  is  the  native  Arabic  word  for  the  Turkish  piastre. 
Further  the  Hijra  date  1334  is  given.  The  respective  colors  are 
green,  red,  and  blue.  The  stamps  are  beautifully  designed  and 
executed. 

J.  A.  M. 
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The  death  is  reported  of  Dr.  EGBERT  GAUTHIER,  Adjunct 
Director  in  the  Eeole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Paris,  at  the  age  of 
40  years.  He  died  Sept.  11,  1916,  from  wounds  received  in 
action  as  a  captain  of  infantry.  An  Iranian  philologist,  he 
was  particularly  known  for  his  labors  in  the  decipherment  of 
the  Soghdian  dialect.  He  has  left  his  family  in  distress,  and  a 
committee  has  been  formed  to  aid  them,  the  American  section 
of  which  is  presided  over  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Chicago. 

Prof.  RUDOLPH  E.  BRUENNOW,  Assyriologist  and  Arabist,  Pro- 
fessor at  Princeton  University,  died  April  14,  1917.  He  became 
a  member  of  this  Society  in  1911. 

Prof.  A.  T.  OLMSTEAD,  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Western  Branch  of  this  Society, 
has  accepted  a  professorship  in  History  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  the  appointment  to  go  into  effect  with  the 
next  academic  year. 


THE  STORY  OF  CHANG  K'lEN,  CHINA'S  PIONEER  IN 
WESTERN  ASIA 

TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION  OF  CHAPTER  123  OF  SSI-MA 
TS TEN'S   SHI-KI 

FRIEDRICH  HIRTH 
PROFESSOR  EMERITUS,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

INTRODUCTION 

The  only  complete  translation  of  this  Chinese  text,  which  is  as 
difficult  as  it  is  important,  is  the  French  version  published  by 
M.  Brosset  in  the  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique  (tome  2,  Paris, 
1828,  p.  418-450)  under  the  title  'Relation  du  pays  de  Ta-ouan.' 
Like  Abel  Remusat's  works  on  cognate  subjects,  it  was  an  under- 
taking of  great  merit  and  quite  a  revelation  to  the  scientific 
world  of  its  time,  ninety  years  ago;  but  a  comparison  with  the 
original  Chinese  text  will  convince  Sinologues  that  a  new  trans- 
lation, incorporating  the  greatly  modified  identifications  and 
interpretations  of  later  research,  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

In  Brosset 's  translation,  misconceptions  of  the  author's  state- 
ments are  unfortunately  so  frequent  that  readers  anxious  for 
correct  historical  or  geographical  information  must  be  warned 
not  to  take  facts  for  granted  without  a  thorough  scrutiny  of  the 
original.  To  illustrate  the  dangers  besetting  scholars  unfamiliar 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Chinese  language,  there  is  perhaps  no 
more  instructive  example  than  the  first  sentence  in  §  12.  There 
it  is  said  of  Chang  K'ien,  after  his  visit  to  Bactria,  that,  'having 
sojourned  there  fully  a  year,  he  returned,  skirting  the  Nan-shan' 
(cf.  §  61 :  'all  along  the  Nan-shan').  Not  grasping  the  meaning 
of  the  character  ping  (Giles,  no.  9282),  which,  according  to 
Chang  Shou-ts'ie's  commentary  of  737  A.  D.,  is  in  this  case  to 
be  read  pang  and  has  the  sense  of  lien  (Giles,  no.  7109),  'to  con- 
nect, to  adjoin,'  the  very  words  of  our  pang  Nan-shan  passage 
being  quoted  in  K'ang-hi  (Rad.  117:  5,  12)  from  the  SM-U  as  an 
example,  M.  Brosset  translates :  '  Apres  un  an  de  delai,  revenant 
au  mont  Ping-nan,'  and  adds  in  a  footnote:  'Montagne  dans 
le  Tibet.'  To  guess  the  meaning  of  Chinese  words  from  the 
7  JAOS  37 
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mere  sound  of  a  transcription  without  having  seen  the  Chinese 
characters  themselves  is  a  dangerous  experiment.  Under  the 
sound  ping,  Giles's  Dictionary  has  no  less  than  twenty  characters 
with  as  many,  or  more,  different  meanings ;  and  about  as  many 
characters  are  found  under  the  sound  p'ing  with  the  aspirated 
initial.  Among  the  latter  we  find  p'ing,  'a  plain'  (no.  9311). 
This  had  apparently  induced  Baron  von  Richthofen  (China,  1. 
449,  454)  to  reproduce  Brosset's  translation  with  an  additional 
note  saying  that  'der  Name  Ping-nan  zeigt,  dass  das  Gebirge 
im  Siiden  eines  ebenen  Landstrichs  lag.'  The  Ts'ien-han-shu 
in  its  biography  of  Chang  K'ien  (chap.  61,  p.  2)  contains  a 
parallel  passage,  rendered  correctly  by  'following  the  southern 
mountains'  in  Wylie's  version  ('Notes  on  the  Western  Regions,' 
in  Journal  of  the  Anthrop.  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, vol.  10,  Feb.  10,  1880,  p.  67). 

Wylie's  timely  and  highly  meritorious  contribution  toward  a 
much  neglected  field  of  study,  however,  also  contains  a  great 
many  mistranslations,  and  should  in  important  cases  never 
be  used  without  consulting  the  original  Chinese  text.  Alexander 
Wylie,  whose  name,  as  Henry  Howorth  appropriately  remarks 
(op,  cit.  9.  53),  'is  a  household  word  wherever  the  study  of 
China  and  its  borders  is  prosecuted,'  had  been  afflicted  with  a 
serious  breakdown  in  health,  ending  in  total  blindness,  just  at 
the  time  when  he  yielded  to  Howorth 's  persuasion  to  take  in 
hand  his  translation  from  the  Ts'ien-han-shu  for  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute.  On  the  whole  his  work  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
the  subject ;  but  a  revision  of  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  be 
undertaken. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  the  greatest  caution  in  consulting 
the  late  T.  W.  Kingsmill's  paper,  first  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  China  Branch  of  the  R.  A.  S.,  new  ser.  14.  1-29,  under  the 
title  'The  Intercourse  of  China  with  Central  and  Western  Asia 
in  the  2d  Century  B.  c.,'  and  reprinted  in  JRA8,  new  ser.  14. 
74-104,  under  the  title  'The  Intercourse  of  China  with  Eastern 
Turkestan  and  the  Adjacent  Countries.' 

I  have  prepared  the  present  new  translation  primarily  in 
order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  material  which  will  have  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  renewed  studies  required  for  a  second 
edition  of  my  book  China  and  the  Roman  Orient,  published  in 
1885 ;  and  I  now  place  it  before  students  of  Oriental  history  and 
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Chinese  literature  with  the  hope  that  they  may  improve  my  ren- 
dering and  interpretation  by  their  criticisms.  Of  Professor 
fidouard  Chavannes'  gigantic  work,  the  translation  of  the 
SM-ki  (Les  Memoir es  historiques  de  Se-ma  Ts'ien  traduits  ei 
annotes,  Paris,  Leroux,  tomes  1-5,  1895-1905),  only  five  volumes 
have  appeared,  carrying  us  to  Ssi'-ma  Ts  'ien  's  chapter  47 ;  and 
some  considerable  time  may  elapse  before  the  publication  of 
chapter  123  (cf.  Chavannes'  Synoptic  Table  of  chapters  in  the 
Shi-ki  and  the  T'ung-kien-kang-mu,  vol.  1,  pages  ccxliv-ccxlix  of 
his  Introduction).  In  the  meantime  I  would  refer  readers  to 
this  scholar's  admirable  critical  essay  on  the  Chinese  historian's 
work,  in  his  Introduction,  pages  i-ccxlix.  It  will  be  seen  from 
Chavannes  that  we  are  not  able  to  fix  the  exact  year  of  the  death 
of  Ssi'-ma  Ts'ien;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  great  work  which 
has  earned  for  him  the  title  of  'the  Herodotus  of  China'  must 
have  been  completed  about  the  year  99  B.  c.  (p.  xlv),  perhaps 
even  a  few  years  later,  to  give  him  time  for  the  despatch  of  ten 
embassies  to  the  Far  West  after  the  appointment,  in  100  B.  c., 
of  Ch'an-fong  as  King  of  Ta-yiian.  His  father,  Ssi'-ma  T'an, 
who,  like  himself,  held  the  post  of  court  astrologer,  and  who, 
besides  having  conceived  the  plan  of  writing  the  Sh'i-ki,  may  be 
responsible  for  certain  portions  of  that  work,  had  died  in  110 
B.  c.  (p.  xxxiv,  note).  It  follows,  therefore,  that  he  cannot  have 
had  any  connection  with  that  part  of  our  Ta-yiian  chapter  which 
deals  with  facts  lying  beyond  that  date;  and  if  Ss'i-ma,  the 
father,  has  been  at  all  concerned  in  drafting  portions  of  our  text, 
his  co-operation  is  not  likely  to  have  extended  beyond  its  first 
half — say  paragraphs  1  to  79  of  the  present  translation — which 
I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  as  being  based  chiefly  on  Chang 
K'ien's  original  report  to  the  Emperor. 

The  Imperial  Library  of  the  Sui  dynasty,  to  judge  from  its 
Catalogue  (Sui-shu,  chap.  33,  p.  23  B),  contained  a  book  in  one 
chapter  entitled  Chang-k'ien-ch'u-kuan-ch'i,  i.  e.  'Account  of 
Chang  K'ien's  Expeditions  Abroad,'  which  has  apparently  not 
been  handed  down  to  later  periods,  since  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Catalogues  of  the  T'ang  and  Sung  dynasties,  though 
Chang  Tsung-yiian,  in  his  Su'i-king-tsi-chi-'k'au-chdng,  chap.  6,  p. 
46,  says  that  the  title  is  quoted  in  the  chapter  on  foreign  coins  in 
Hung  Tsun's  work,  the  Ts'uan-chi,  published  in  1149  A.  D.  But 
this  may  be  a  secondhand  quotation.  I  place  greater  confidence 
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in  a  reference  to  it  in  the  Ku-kin-chu  (chap.  3,  p.  3),  where  the 
grape  is  referred  to  as  having  been  introduced  into  China  by 
Chang  K'ien.  From  what  the  critics  in  the  great  Catalogue 
of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Peking  (Tsung-mu,  118,  p.  4)  say  in 
connection  with  an  analysis  of  the  Ku-kin-chu  text,  this  para- 
graph must  have  been  written  during  the  Tsin  dynasty,  about 
300  A.  D.,  when  Tsui  Pau,  the  compiler  of  the  older  and  original 
text  now  known  as  the  Ku-kin-chu,  apparently  preferred  the 
Chang-k'ien-ch'u-kuan-ch'i  to  the  Shi-ki  as  an  authority.  Since 
no  author's  name  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  title,  this 
chi,  or  memoir,  may  go  back  to  Chang  K'ien 's  own  Report.  It 
is,  however,  not  quoted  in  the  Tsi-min-yau-shu  (about  500  B.  c. ; 
see  my  notice  of  it  in  T'oung  Poo,  6.  436-440,  and  Bretschneider, 
Botanicon  Sinicum,  1.  77  ff.),  where  a  number  of  foreign  plants 
not  referred  to  in  our  Sh'i-ki  account,  such  as  the  pomegranate 
(t'u-lin  =  Ind.  darim),  sesamum  orientate,  garlic,  and  coriand- 
rum  sativum,  are  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  introduced  into 
China  by  Chang  K'ien.  These  and  other  cultural  wanderings 
are  there  quoted  from  various  older  works,  partly  lost.  Alto- 
gether Chinese  literature  throws  considerable  light  on  such  sub- 
jects as  have  been  treated  for  Europe  in  Hehn's  Kulturpflanzen 
und  Hausthiere.  A  great  many  plants  and  animals  were 
brought  to  China,  either  by  Chang  K'ien  himself  or  by  later 
expeditions  sent  by  Wu-ti  and  his  successors.  Of  these,  certain 
breeds  of  the  horse,  also  the  vine  and  the  lucerne,  are  the  only 
ones  referred  to  in  the  Shi-ki.  Nevertheless,  the  one  hero  who 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  pioneer  of  all  that  came  from  the 
West  was  Chang  K'ien,  whose  return  to  China  in  126  B.  c.  opened 
a  new  epoch  in  the  development  of  Chinese  civilization.  Another 
work  which,  I  am  led  to  believe  from  Bretschneider 's  Botanicon 
Sinicum  (1.  25),  was  at  some  time  or  other  ascribed  to  Chang 
K'ien  himself,  is  the  Hai-wai-i-wu-ki,  i.  e.  'Record  of  Remarkable 
Things  beyond  the  Seas.'  The  title  does  not,  however,  seem 
very  descriptive  of  the  account  of  an  overland  expedition  like 
Chang  K'ien 's. 

I  have  in  the  present  translation  and  in  the  accompanying 
Index  rendered  the  several  geographical  terms  occurring  in  the 
Chinese  text  by  their  Western  equivalents,  as  accepted  by  most 
present-day  Sinologues,  without  entering  upon  the  arguments 
which  have  in  the  course  of  a  century  brought  about  so  many 
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important  changes  since  the  time  of  Deguignes  and  Remusat. 
Readers  may,  however,  consult  with  advantage  two  papers  closely 
related  to  our  subject:  S.  K.  Shiratori,  'Ueber  den  Wu-sun- 
Stamm  in  Centralasien'  in  Keleti  Szemle,  3  (1902),  p.  103-140, 
and  0.  Franke,  'Beitrage  aus  chinesischen  Quellen  zur  Kennt- 
niss  der  Tiirkvolker  und  Skythen  Zentralasiens'  in  Abhand- 
lungen  der  Kgl.  Preuss.  Akademie  der  Wissensch.,  1904,  Anhang. 
The  Chinese  text  reproduced  is  that  of  the  K'ien-lung  edition 
of  1739.  It  has  been  compared  with  the  original  by  Mr.  T.  Y. 
Leo,  late  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Legation  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
a  son  of  Liu  Si-hung,  the  first  Chinese  envoy  appointed  to 
Germany  (Giles,  Chinese  Biogr.  Diet.,  no.  1299),  and  one  of 
the  few  native  scholars  taking  real  interest  in  "Western  research 
in  Chinese  literature,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  many 
valuable  suggestions  in  connection  with  my  translation. 


TRANSLATION* 

(1)  Our  first  knowledge  of  Ta-yiian  [Ferghana]  dates  from 
Chang  K'ien.  (2)  Chang  K'ien  was  a  native  of  Han-chung 
[in  the  south  of  Shen-si  province]  ;  during  the  period  of  K'ien- 
yiian  [140-134  B.  c.]  he  was  a  lang  [a  titular  officer  of  the 
imperial  household;  a  yeoman].  (3)  At  that  time  the  Son 
of  Heaven  made  inquiries  among  those  Hiung-nu  who  had  sur- 
rendered [as  prisoners]  and  they  all  reported  that  the  Hiung-nu 
had  overcome  the  king  of  the  Yiie-chi  and  made  a  drinking-vessel 
out  of  his  skull.  The  Yiie-chi'  had  decamped  and  were  hiding 
somewhere,  all  the  time  scheming  how  to  take  revenge  on  the 
Hiung-nu,  but  had  no  ally  to  join  them  in  striking  a  blow.  (4) 
The  Chinese,  wishing  to  declare  war  on  and  wipe  out  the  Tartars, 
upon  hearing  this  report,  desired  to  communicate  with  the  Yiie- 
chi';  but,  the  road  having  to  pass  through  the  territory  of  the 
Hiung-nu,  the  Emperor  sought  out  men  whom  he  could  send. 
Chang  K'ien,  being  a  lang  [cf.  §  2],  responded  to  the  call  and 
enlisted  in  a  mission  to  the  Yiie-chi';  he  took  with  him  one 

*  The  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  sections  similarly  numbered 
in  the  text  as  reproduced  herewith. 
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Kan  Fu,  a  Tartar,  formerly  a  slave  of  the  T'ang-i  family, 
and  set  out  from  Lung-si  [Kan-su],  crossing  the  territory  of 
the  Hiung-nu.  (5)  The  Hiung-nu  made  him  a  prisoner  and  sent 
him  to  the  SJian-yil  [Great  Khan,  or  King],  who  detained  him, 
saying:  'The  Yue-ch'i  are  to  the  north  of  us;  how  can  China 
send  ambassadors  to  them?  If  I  wished  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  Yiie  [Kiangsi  and  Ch'okiang],  would  China  be 
willing  to  submit  to  us?'  He  held  Chang  K'ien  for  more 
than  ten  years,  and  gave  him  a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  son. 
(6)  All  this  time  Chang  K'ien  had  kept  possession  of  the 
Emperor's  token  of  authority,  and,  when  in  the  course  of 
time  he  was  allowed  greater  liberty,  he,  watching  his  opportu- 
nity, succeeded  in  making  his  escape  with  his  men  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Yue-chi.  (7)  Having  marched  several  tens  of  days 
to  the  west,  he  arrived  in  Ta-yiian.  The  people  of  this  country, 
having  heard  of  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  China,  had  tried  in 
vain  to  communicate  with  it.  (8)  When,  therefore,  they  saw 
Chang  K'ien,  they  asked  joyfully:  'Where  do  you  wish  to  go?' 
Chang  K'ien  replied :  'I  was  sent  by  [the  Emperor  of]  China  to 
the  Yue-chi,  and  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Hiung-nu.  I  have 
now  escaped  them  and  would  ask  that  your  king  have  some  one 
conduct  me  to  the  country  of  the  Yiie-chi ;  and  if  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  that  country,  on  my  return  to  China,  my  king 
will  reward  yours  with  untold  treasures.  (9)  The  Ta-yiian 
believed  his  account  and  gave  him  safe-conduct  on  postal  roads 
to  K'ang-kii  [Soghdiana],  and  K'ang-kii  sent  him  on  to  the 
Ta-yue-chi.  (10)  The  king  of  the  Ta-yue-chi  having  been  killed 
by  the  Hu  ['Tartars';  in  this  case  the  Hiung-nu],  the  people 
had  set  up  the  crown  prince  in  his  stead  [in  the  Ts'ien-han-shu 
it  is  the  queen  who  is  appointed  his  successor].  They  had 
since  conquered  Ta-hia  [Bactria]  and  occupied  that  country. 
The  latter  being  rich  and  fertile  and  little  troubled  with  robbers, 
they  had  determined  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  life;  moreover,  since 
they  considered  themselves  too  far  away  from  China,  they  had  no 
longer  the  intention  to  take  revenge  on  the  Hu  [Hiung-nu] .  (11) 
Chang  K'ien  went  through  the  country  of  the  Yiie-chi  to  Ta-hia 
[Bactria] ,  yet,  after  all,  he  did  not  carry  his  point  with  the  Yiie- 
chi'.  (12)  After  having  remained  there  fully  a  year,  he  returned, 
skirting  the  Nan-shan.  He  wished  to  return  through  the  country 
of  the  K'iang  [Tangutans],  but  was  again  made  a  prisoner  by  the 
Hiung-nu,  who  detained  him  for  more  than  a  year,  when  the 
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Shan-yii  died  and  the  'left'  Luk-li  [possibly  Turk.  Ulugla, 
'highly  honored']  prince  attacked  the  rightful  heir  and  usurped 
the  throne,  thus  throwing  the  country  into  a  state  of  confusion. 
At  this  time  Chang  K'ien,  with  his  Tartar  wife  and  T'ang-i  Fu 
[i.  e.  Kan  Fu,  see  above,  §  4],  escaped  and  returned  to  China. 

(13)  [The  Emperor  of]  China  appointed  Chang  K'ien  a 
T'ai-chung-ta-fu  ['Imperial  Chamberlain']  and  gave  T'ang-i  Fu 
the  title  Fong-shi-kun  ['The  Gentleman  attending  the  Embassy'] . 
(14)  Chang  K'ien  was  a  man  of  strong  physique,  magnanimous 
and  trustful,  and  popular  with  the  foreign  tribes  in  the  south 
and  west.  (15)  T 'ang-i  Fu  was  formerly  a  Hu  [Tartar;  Hiung- 
nu?].  Being  an  excellent  bowman,  he  would,  when  supplies 
were  exhausted,  provide  food  by  shooting  game.  (16)  When 
Chang  K'ien  started  on  his  journey,  his  caravan  consisted  of 
more  than  a  hundred  men;  thirteen  years  later,  only  two  lived 
to  return.  (17)  The  following  countries  were  visited  by  Chang 
K'ien  in  person:  Ta-yiian  [Ferghana],  Ta-yue-chi  [Indoscyth- 
ians],  Ta-hia  [Bactria],  and  K'ang-kii  [Soghdiana]  ;  there  were 
besides,  five  or  six  other  large  adjacent  countries  concerning 
which  he  gained  information  and  on  which  he  reported  to  the 
Emperor  in  the  following  terms. 

(18)  Ta-yiian  [Ferghana]  is  to  the  southwest  of  the  Hiung- 
nu  and  due  west  of  China,  at  a  distance  of  about  10,000  li.  (19) 
The  people  are  permanent  dwellers  and  given  to  agriculture; 
and  in  their  fields  they  grow  rice  and  wheat.  They  have  wine 
made  of  grapes  (p'u-t'au)  and  many  good  horses.  The  horses 
sweat  blood  and  come  from  the  stock  of  the  t'ien-ma  [heavenly 
horse,  perhaps  the  wild  horse] .  (20)  They  have  walled  cities  and 
houses ;  the  large  and  small  cities  belonging  to  them,  fully  seventy 
in  number,  contain  an  aggregate  population  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  (21)  Their  arms  consist  of  bows  and  hal- 
berds, and  they  shoot  arrows  while  on  horseback.  (22)  North  of 
this  country  is  K'ang-kii  [Soghdiana]  ;  in  the  west  are  the  Ta- 
yiie-ehi ;  in  the  southwest  is  Ta-hia  [Bactria]  ;  in  the  northeast 
are  the  Wu-sun;  and  in  the  east  Han-mi  and  Yii-tien  [Khotan]. 
(23)  All  the  rivers  west  of  Yii-tien  flow  in  a  westerly  direction 
and  feed  the  Western  Sea ;  all  the  rivers  east  of  it  flow  east  and 
feed  the  Salt  Lake  [Lopnor] .  The  Salt  Lake  flows  underground. 
To  the  south  of  it  [Yii-tien]  is  the  source  from  which  the  Ho  [the 
Yellow  River]  arises.  The  country  contains  much  jadestone. 
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The  river  flows  through  China;  and  the  towns  of  Lou-Ian  and 
Ku-shi  with  their  city  walls  closely  border  on  the  Salt  Lake.  The 
Salt  Lake  is  possibly  5000  U  distant  from  Chang-an.  '(24)  The 
right  [i.  e.  western]  part  of  the  Hiung-nu  live  to  the  east  of  the 
Salt  Lake  as  far  as  the  great  wall  in  Lung-si.  To  the  south  they 
are  bounded  by  the  K'iang  [Tangutans] ,  where  they  bar  the  road 
[to  China]. 

(25)  Wu-sun  may  be  2000  li  northeast  of  Ta-yiian;  its  people 
are  nomads  [following  their  flocks  of  cattle],  and  have  the  same 
customs  as  the  Hiung-nu.  Of  archers  they  have  several  tens  of 
thousands,  all  daring  warriors.  (26)  Formerly  they  were  subject 
to  the  Hiung-nu,  but  they  became  so  strong  that,  while  maintain- 
ing nominal  vassalage,  they  refused  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
court. 

(27)  K'ang-kii  [Soghdiana]  is  to  the  northwest  of  Ta-yiian, 
perhaps  2000  li  distant.     It  also  is  a  country  of  nomads  with 
manners  and  customs  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Yue-chi. 
They  have  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  archers.     The  country  is 
coterminous  with   Ta-yiian.     It  is  small.     In  the  south  it  is 
under  the  political  influence  of  the  Yue-chi';   in  the  east,  under 
that  of  the  Hiung-nu. 

(28)  An-ts'ai  [Aorsi]  lies  to  the  northwest  of  K'ang-kii,  per- 
haps at  a  distance  of  2000  U.     It  is  a  nomad  state,  and  its  man- 
ners and  customs  are  in  the  main  identical  with  those  of  K'ang- 
kii.     It  has  fully  a  hundred  thousand  archers.     The  country  lies 
close  to  a  great  sea  [ta-tso,  lit.  '  greaj  marsh, '  the  Palus  Maeotis, 
i.  e.  the  Sea  of  Azov]  which  has  no  limit,  for  it  is  the, Northern 
Sea': 

(29)  The   Ta-yue-chJi    [Indoscythians]    are   perhaps   two   or 
three  thousand  li  to  the  west  of  Ta-yiian.     They  live  to  the  north 
of  the  K'ui-shui  [Oxus].     South  of  them  is  Ta-hia  [Bactria]  ; 
in  the  west  is  An-si  [Parthia]  ;   in  the  north,  K'ang-kii  [Sogh- 
diana].    They  are  a  nomad  nation,  following  their  flocks  and 
changing  their  abodes.     Their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of 
tne  Hiung-nu.     They  may  have  from  one  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand archers.     In  olden  times  they  relied  on  their  strength,  and 
thought  lightly  of  the  Hiung-nu;   but  when  Mau-tun  ascended 
the  throne  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  Yue-chi'.    Up  to  the 
time  when  Lau-shang,  Shan-yii,  of  the  Hiung-nu,  killed  the  king 
of  the  Yue-chl  and  made  a  drinking  vessel  out  of  his  skull,  the 
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Yue-ch'i  had  lived  between  Tun-huang  [now  Sha-chou]  and  the 
K'i-lien  [a  hill  southwest  of  Kan-chou-fu] ,  but  when  they  were 
beaten  by  the  Hiung-nu,  they  fled  to  a  distant  country  and 
crossed  to  the  west  of  Yuan  [Ta-yiian],  attacked  Ta-hia 
[Bactria],  and  conquered  it.  Subsequently  they  had  their 
capital  in  the  north  of  the  K'ui-shui  [Oxus]  and  made  it  the 
court  of  their  king.  The  minority  which  were  left  behind  and 
were  not  able  to  follow  them,  took  refuge  among  the  K'iang 
[Tangutans]  of  the  Nan-shan,  and  were  called  Siau-Yue-chi 
(Small  Yiie-chi). 

(30)  An-si  [Parthia]  may  be  several  thousand  li  west  of  the 
Ta-yue-chi'.  (31)  The  people  live  in  fixed  abodes  and  are  given 
to  agriculture ;  their  fields  yield  rice  and  wheat ;  and  they  make 
wine  of  grapes.  (32)  Their  cities  and  towns  are  like  those  of 
Ta-yiian.  (33)  Several  hundred  small  and  large  cities  belong 
to  it.  (34)  The  territory  is  several  thousand  li  square;  it  is  a 
very  large  country  and  is  close  to  the  K'ui-shui  [Oxus].  (35) 
Their  market  folk  and  merchants  travel  in  carts  and  boats  to 
the  neighboring  countries,  perhaps  several  thousand  li  distant. 
(36)  They  make  coins  of  silver;  the  coins  resemble  their  king's 
face.  Upon  the  death  of  a  king  the  coins  are  changed  for  others 
on  which  the  new  king's  face  is  represented.  (37)  They  paint 
[rows  of  characters]  running  sideways  on  [stiff]  leather,  to  serve 
as  records.  (38)  West  of  this  country  is  T'iau-ch'i;  north,  is 
An-ts'ai. 

(39)  Li-kan  [Syria]  and  T'iau-ch'i  [Chaldea]  are  several 
thousand  li  west  of  An-si  and  close  to  the  Western  Sea.  (40) 
It  [referring  to  T'iau-ch'i]  is  hot  and  damp.  (41)  The  inhabi- 
tants plow  their  fields,  in  which  they  grow  rice.  (42)  There 
is  a  big  bird  with  eggs  like  jars.  (43)  The  number  of  its 
inhabitants  is  very  large,  and  they  have  in  many  places  their 
own  petty  chiefs;  but  An-si  [Parthia],  while  having  added  it 
to  its  dependencies,  considers  it  a  foreign  country.  (44)  They 
have  clever  jugglers.  (45)  Although  the  old  people  in  An-si 
maintain  the  tradition  that  the  Jo-shui  and  the  Si-wang-mu  are 
in  T'iau-ch'i,  they  have  not  been  seen  there. 

(46)  Ta-hia  [Bactria]  is  more  than  2000  li  to  the  southwest  of 
Ta-yiian,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  K'ui-shui  [Oxus].  (47)  The 
people  have  fixed  abodes  and  live  in  walled  cities  and  regular 
houses  like  the  people  of  Ta-yiian.  (48)  They  have  no  great 
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king  or  chief,  but  everywhere  the  cities  and  towns  have  their 
own  petty  chiefs.  (49)  While  the  people  are  shrewd  traders, 
their  soldiers  are  weak  and  afraid  to  fight,  so  that,  when  the 
Ta-yue-ch'i  migrated  westward,  they  made  war  on  the  Ta-hia, 
who  became  subject  to  them.  (50)  The  population  of  Ta-hia 
may  amount  to  more  than  a  million.  (51)  Their  capital  is  called 
Lan-sh'i,  and  it  has  markets  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise. (52)  To  the  southeast  of  it  is  the  country  of  Shon-tu 
[India] .  (53)  Chang  K'ien  says  [in  his  report  to  the  Emperor]  : 
'When  I  was  in  Ta-hia,  I  saw  there  a  stick  of  bamboo  of  Kiung 
[Kiung-chou  in  Ssi'-ch'uan]  and  some  cloth  of  Shu  [Ss'i-ch'uan]. 
When  I  asked  the  inhabitants  of  Ta-hia  how  they  had  obtained 
possession  of  these,  they  replied :  ' '  The  inhabitants  of  our  coun- 
try buy  them  in  Shon-tu  [India]."  Shon-tu  may  be  several 
thousand  li  to  the  southeast  of  Ta-hia.  The  people  there  have 
fixed  abodes,  and  their  customs  are  very  much  like  those  of 
Ta-hia ;  but  the  country  is  low,  damp,  and  hot.  The  people  ride 
on  elephants  to  fight  in  battle.  The  country  is  close  to  a  great 
river.  According  to  my  calculation,  Ta-hia  must  be  12,000 
li  distant  from  China  and  to  the  southwest  of  the  latter. '  Now 
the  country  of  Shon-tu  being  several  thousand  li  to  the  south- 
east of  Ta-hia,  and  the  produce  of  Shu  [Ssi-ch'uan]  being  found 
there,  that  country  cannot  be  far  from  Shu.  Suppose  we  send 
ambassadors  to  Ta-hia  through  the  country  of  the  K'iang  [Tan- 
gutans],  there  is  the  danger  that  the  K'iang  will  object;  if  we 
send  them  but  slightly  farther  north,  they  will  be  captured  by 
the  Hiung-nu;  but  by  going  by  way  of  Shu  [Ssi'-ch'uan]  they 
may  proceed  direct  and  will  be  unmolested  by  robbers. ' 

(54)  The  Son  of  Heaven  on  hearing  all  this  reasoned  thus: 
Ta-yiian  and  the  possessions  of  Ta-hia  and  An-si  are  large  coun- 
tries, full  of  rare  things,  with  a  population  living  in  fixed  abodes 
and  given  to  occupations  somewhat  identical  with  those  of  the 
Chinese  people,  but  with  weak  armies,  and  placing  great  value 
on  the  rich  produce  of  China ;  in  the  north  the  possessions  of  the 
Ta-yiie-ch'i  and  K'ang-kii,  being  of  military  strength,  might  be 
made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  court  by  bribes  and  thus 
gained  over  by  the  mere  force  of  persuasion.  In  this  way  a 
territory  10,000  li  in  extent  would  be  available  for  the  spread 
among  the  four  seas  of  Chinese  superior  civilization  by  communi- 
cating through  many  interpreters  with  the  nations  holding 
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widely  different  customs.  As  a  result  the  Son  of  Heaven  was 
pleased  to  approve  Chang  K'ien 's  proposal.  (55)  He  thereupon 
gave  orders  that,  in  accordance  with  Chang  K'ien 's  suggestions, 
exploring  expeditions  be  sent  out  from  Kien-we'i  of  the  Shu  king- 
dom [the  present  Sii-chou-fu  on  the  Upper  Yangtz'i]  by  four 
different  routes  at  the  same  time :  one  to  start  by  way  of  Mang ; 
one  by  way  of  Jan  [both  names  referring  to  barbarous  hill  tribes 
on  the  southwestern  frontier ;  cf.  Shi-ki,  chap.  116,  p.  2]  ;  one 
by  way  of  Ss'i  [or  Si]  ;  and  one  by  way  of  Kiung  [Kiung-chou 
in  Ssi-ch'uan]  and  P'o  [the  present  Ya-chou],  (56)  These 
several  missions  had  each  traveled  but  one  or  two  thousand  li 
when  those  in  the  north  were  prevented  from  proceeding  farther 
by  the  Ti  and  Tso  tribes,  and  those  in  the  south  by  the  Sui  and 
K'un-ming  tribes  [placed  by  the  commentators  in  the  southwest 
of  Sii-chou-fu],  who  had  no  chiefs  and,  being  given  to  robbery, 
would  have  killed  or  captured  the  Chinese  envoys.  (57)  The 
result  was  that  the  expeditions  could  not  proceed  farther.  They 
heard,  however,  that  about  a  thousand  li  or  more  to  the  west 
there  was  the  'elephant-riding  country'  called  Tien-yiie  [pos- 
sibly meaning  'the  Tien,'  or  Yunnan,  part  of  Yiie  or  South 
China],  whither  the  traders  of  Shu  [Ssi-ch'uan]  were  wont  to 
proceed,  exporting  produce  surreptitiously.  Thus  it  was  that  by 
trying  to  find  the  road  to  Ta-hia  [Bactria]  the  Chinese  obtained 
their  first  knowledge  of  the  Tien  country  (Yiin-nan). 

(58)  The  original  idea  to  penetrate  from  China  through  the 
country  of  the  southwestern  barbarians  was  abandoned,  because, 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  expense  incurred,  the  passage  could  not  be 
effected ;  but  it  was  in  pursuance  of  Chang  K'ien 's  report  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  finding  a  road  to  Ta-hia  [Bactria]  that 
attention  had  again  been  drawn  to  these  barbarians.  It  had  been 
due  to  Chang  K'ien 's  knowledge  of  their  pasture-grounds,  when 
following,  in  the  capacity  of  a  subcommander,  the  general-in-chief 
sent  out  against  the  Hiung-nu,  that  the  army  did  not  fall  short  of 
provisions.  For  this  the  Emperor  invested  him  with  the  title 
'Marquis  of  Po-wang.'  This  was  in  the  year  123  B.  c.  (59) 
"When,  in  the  following  year,  Chang  K'ign  took  part  in  the 
Yu-pei'-p 'ing  [about  80  miles  east  of  Peking]  campaign  against 
the  Hiung-nu  in  the  capacity  of  a  commander  of  the  Guards 
under  General  Li  [Li  Kuang,  according  to  Ts'ien-han-shu,  chap. 
61,  p.  4]  as  commander-in-chief  and  the  latter  was  blocked 
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by  the  enemy  with  considerable  losses  to  his  army,  Chang 
K'ien  failed  to  come  soon  enough  tc  the  rescue.  For  this 
he  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death;  but,  on  payment  of  a 
ransom,  his  punishment  was  reduced  to  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  a  private.  (60)  In  the  same  year  China  sent  the  Piau-ki 
general  (Ho  K'ii-ping)  to  conquer  the  western  ordu  [capital] 
of  the  Hiung-nu.  He  took  several  tens  of  thousands  [of  troops] 
and  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  K'i-lien-shan  [a  hill  in  the 
south  of  the  present  Kan-chou-fu] .  (61)  In  the  following  year 
(121  B.  c.)  the  Hun-sho  prince  with  all  his  people  tendered  his 
allegiance  to  China,  and  in  the  west  of  Kin-ch'ong  [Lan-chou-fu] 
and  in  Ho-si  [in  the  west  of  Kan-su]  all  along  the  Nan-shan  as 
far  as  the  Salt  Lake  [the  Lopnor]  there  remained  no  Hiung-nu. 
The  Hiung-nu  would  from  time  to  time  come  there  to  waylay 
travelers,  but  such  visitations  were  of  rare  occurrence  indeed,  and 
two  years  later  the  Chinese  forced  their  khan  to  retreat  into  the 
north  of  the  desert.  The  Son  of  Heaven  thereupon  consulted 
Chang  K'ien  several  times  about  Ta-hia  and  other  countries, 
and  since  K'ien  had  lost  his  marquisate  he  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

(62)  'When  your  servant  was  living  among  the  Hiung-nu, 
he  heard  that  the  king  of  the  Wu-sun  was  styled  K'un-mo,  and 
that  the  K'un-mo 's  father  was  [chief  of]  a  petty  state  on  the 
western  borders  of  the  Hiung-nu.  The  Hiung-nu  attacked  and 
killed  his  father,  and  the  K'un-mo,  at  his  birth,  was  cast  away 
in  the  wilderness,  where  meat  was  brought  to  him  by  a  blackbird 
and  a  she-wolf  nursed  him  with  her  milk.  (63)  The  Shan-yii 
[khan  of  the  Hiung-nu]  regarded  this  as  a  wonder  and,  having 
raised  the  child  to  manhood,  made  him  a  military  leader,  in 
which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions. 
(64)  The  Shan-yii  restored  to  him  the  people  of  his  father  and 
made  him  governor  of  the  western  ordu  [city,  or  fortified  camp]. 
On  receiving  charge  of  his  people,  the  K'un-mo  attacked  the 
neighboring  small  states  with  tens  of  thousands  of  bowmen, 
gained  experience  in  warfare,  and,  after  the  Shan-yii 's  death, 
withdrew  his  forces  to  a  distant  retreat,  declining  to  appear  at 
the  court  of  the  Hiung-nu.  (65)  The  latter  dispatched  a  force 
of  picked  troops  to  attack  him,  but,  being  unable  to  conquer  him, 
regarded  him  as  a  spirit  whom  they  had  better  keep  at  a  distance 
and  whom  they  would  not  seriously  attack,  though  they  con- 
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tinued  to  claim  [nominal]  jurisdiction  of  the  Shan-yii  over  the 
K'un-mo.  (66)  Now  the  Shan-yii  has  recently  been  defeated 
by  China,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Hun-sho  prince's  former 
territory  has  become  deserted;  and  since  the  barbarians  covet 
the  rich  products  of  China,  this  is  an  opportune  time  to  bribe 
the  Wu-sun  with  liberal  presents,  and  to  invite  them  to  settle 
farther  east  in  the  old  Hun-sho  territory.  Should  they  become 
attached  to  the  Chinese  as  a  brother  nation  by  intermarriage, 
the  situation  would  be  in  favor  of  their  listening  to  our  proposi- 
tion, and  if  they  do  this,  it  would  be  tantamount  to  the  cutting  off 
of  the  right  [i.  e.  western]  arm  of  the  Hiung-nu  nation.  Once 
we  are  connected  with  the  Wu-sun,  the  countries  to  the  west  of 
them  might  be  invited  to  come  to  us  as  outer  subjects.' 

(67)  The  Son  of  Heaven  approved  of  Chang  K'ien 's  proposal 
and  appointed  him  a  commander  in  his  bodyguard  as  well  as 
leader  of  an  expedition  consisting  of  300  men,  each  with  two 
horses,  and  oxen  and  sheep  in  myriads.  He  also  provided  him 
with  gifts  of  gold  and  silk  stuffs  worth  millions,  and  with 
assistant  envoys,  holding  credentials,  whom  he  might  send  to 
and  leave  behind  in  other  nearby  countries.  (68)  When  Chang 
K'ien  arrived  at  Wu-sun,  he  keenly  resented  the  humiliation 
offered  to  him,  the  ambassador  of  China,  by.  a  mere  king  of  the 
Wu-sun,  K'un-mo,  in  receiving  him  in  audience  with  court  cere- 
monial like  that  adopted  with  the  Shan-yii  of  the  Hiung-nu. 
Knowing  the  greed  of  these  barbarians,  he  said:  'If  the  king 
does  not  pay  due  respect  to  these  gifts,  which  have  come  from 
the  Son  of  Heaven,  they  will  be  withdrawn.'  The  K'un-mo 
rose  and  offered  obeisance  before  the  gifts,  but  all  other  cere- 
monies passed  off  as  of  old.  (69)  Chang  K'ien  explained  the 
Emperor's  ideas  as  follows:  'If  the  Wu-sun  are  able  to  move 
eastward  to  the  country  of  the  Hun-sho,  China  will  send  a 
princess  to  become  the  K'un-mo 's  consort.'  (70)  The  Wu-sun 
country  was  divided,  for  the  King  was  old  and,  considering 
China  very  distant  and  being  unaware  of  its  greatness,  had  here- 
tofore submitted  to  the  Hiung-nu,  and  this  for  a  long  time 
indeed.  Moreover,  his  own  country  was  also  nearer  them,  so 
that  his  ministers,  who  were  afraid  of  the  Tartars,  did  not  wish 
to  move  away,  and,  since  the  king  was  not  free  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  of  his  own  choice,  Chang  K'ien  was  unsuccessful  in 
inducing  him  to  adopt  his  suggestion. 
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(71)  The  K'un-mo  had  more  than  ten  sons,  the  second  of 
whom,  called  Ta-lu,  was  an  energetic  leader  of  the  masses.  In 
this  capacity  he  set  himself  up  in  a  separate  part  of  the  country 
with  more  than  ten  thousand  horsemen.  Ta-lu 's  elder  brother, 
the  crownprince,  had  a  son  called  the  Ts'on-ts'ii  [according  to 
Ts'ien-han-shu,  chap.  96  B,  p.  3,  a  title] .  When  the  crownprince 
met  with  an  early  death,  his  last  words  to  his  father,  the  K'un- 
mo,  were:  'Let  the  Ts 'on-ts 'ii  become  crownprince,  and  do  not 
allow  any  other  man  to  take  his  place.'  The  K'un-mo,  in  his 
grief,  consented ;  and  so  on  the  death  of  his  father  the  Ts  'on-ts  'ii 
became  crownprince.  Ta-lu  was  angry  at  being  prevented  from 
acting  as  crownprince  and,  having  imprisoned  his  brothers,  rose 
with  his  people  in  rebellion  against  the  Ts'on-ts'ii  and  the 
K'un-mo.  The  latter,  being  old,  was  in  constant  fear  that  Ta-lu 
might  kill  the  Ts  'on-ts  'ii ;  he  therefore  gave  the  latter  more  than 
ten  thousand  horsemen  to  settle  elsewhere,  while  retaining  the 
same  number  of  horsemen  for  his  own  protection. 

The  population  was  thus  divided  into  three  parts;  and,  not- 
withstanding that  the  majority  were  under  his  authority,  the 
K'un-mo  did  not  dare  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  conclude  that 
treaty  with  Chang  K'ien.  (72)  Chang  K'ien,  therefore,  sent 
assistant  ambassadors  in  several  directions  to  the  countries  of 
Ta-yiian  [Ferghana],  K'ang-kii  [Soghdiana],  Ta-yue-chi  [Indo- 
scythians],  Ta-hia  [Bactria],  An-si  [Parthia],  Shon-tu  [India], 
Yii-tien  [Khotan],  Han-mi  [?]  and  the  adjacent  territories. 
(73)  Wu-sun  furnished  guides  and  interpreters  to  accompany 
Chang  K'ien  on  his  return,  and  the  latter,  traveling  with  several 
dozen  natives  and  as  many  horses  sent  by  the  people  of  Wu-sun 
in  acknowledgment  [of  the  Emperor's  gifts],  thereby  afforded 
them  the  opportunity  to  see  China  with  their  own  eyes  and  thus 
to  realize  her  extent  and  greatness.  (74)  On  his  return  to 
China,  Chang  K'ien  was  appointed  Ta-hing  ['Great  Traveler,' 
or  head  of  the  office  of  foreign  affairs]  with  rank  as  one  of  the 
nine  ministers  of  state.  (75)  More  than  a  year  after  this  he 
died. 

(76)  The  envoys  of  Wu-sun,  having  seen  that  China  was  a 
very  populous  and  wealthy  country,  reported  to  this  effect  on 
their  return  home,  and  this  increased  the  estimation  in  which 
she  was  held  there.  (77)  More  than  a  year  later,  some  of 
the  envoys  whom  Chang  K'ien  had  sent  to  the  Ta-hia  countries 
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returned  with  natives  of  those  countries,  and  after  this  the 
countries  of  the  Northwest  began  to  have  intercourse  with  China. 
Since  Chang  K'ien  had  been  the  pioneer  in  such  intercourse, 
envoys  proceeding  to  the  West  after  him  always  referred  to  the 
Marquis  of  Po-wang  as  an  introduction  in  foreign  countries,  the 
mention  of  his  name  being  regarded  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith. 

(78)  After  the  death  of  K'ien,  the  Hiung-nu  heard  of  China's 
relations  with  Wu-sun,  at  which  they  became  angry  and  wished 
to  make  war  on  it.     When  China  sent  missions  to  Wu-sun,  her 
ambassadors  continually  passed  through  the  south  of  that  coun- 
try to  Ta-yiian  [Ferghana]  and  Ta-yue-chi  [Indoscythians],  and 
since  the  people  of  Wu-sun  were  afraid,  they  sent  ambassadors 
and  tribute  horses,  expressing  their  wish  to  bring  about  family 
relations  by  marriage  with  a  Chinese  imperial  princess.     The 
Son  of  Heaven  consulted  his  ministers,  who  all  said :   '  Let  them 
first  offer  marriage  gifts  and  we  shall  then  send  the  maiden.' 

(79)  At  first  the  Son  of  Heaven  consulted  an  oracle  in  the  'Book 
of  Changes, '  which  said  that '  the  divine  horse  will  come  from  the 
northwest.'     The  horses   received   from  Wu-sun   were   termed 
'heavenly    horses,'    but    when    the    'blood-sweating    [han-hue] 
horses'  obtained  from  Ta-yiian   [Ferghana]   were  found  much 
stronger,  the  name  'Wu-sun  horses'  was  changed  to  '  [horses  of 
the]  extreme  west,'  and  the  Ta-yiian  horses  were  called  'heavenly 
horses. ' 

At  this  time  China  began  to  build  the  great  wall  to  the  west 
of  Ling-kii  [near  the  present  Liang-chou-fu  in  Kan-su],  and 
first  established  the  district  of  Tsiu-ts'iian,  through  which  one 
could  reach  the  countries  of  the  Northwest.  Thus  more  embas- 
sies were  despatched  to  An-si  [Parthia],  An-ts'ai  [the  Aorsi, 
or  Alans],  Li-kan  [Syria  under  the  Seleucids],  T'iau-chi 
[Chaldea],  and  Shon-tu  [India],  and  as  the  Son  of  Heaven  had 
such  a  fancy  for  the  horses  of  Ta-yiian,  ambassadors  [sent  to 
procure  these  horses]  followed  upon  one  another's  heels  all  along 
the  route.  Such  missions  would  be  attended  by  several  hundred 
men,  or  by  a  hundred  men,  according  to  their  importance. 
The  gifts  carried  by  them  emulated  in  the  main  those  sent 
in  the  time  of  the  Marquis  of  Po-wang;  but  later  on,  when 
they  had  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  they  were  made  on  a  smaller 
scale.  As  a  rule,  rather  more  than  ten  such  missions  went 
forward  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  at  the  least  five  or  six. 
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Those  sent  to  distant  countries  would  return  home  after  eight 
or  nine  years,  those  to  nearer  ones,  within  a  few  years. 

(80)  This  was  the  time  when  China  had  extinguished  Yiie,1 
in  consequence  of  which  the  barbarians  in  the  southwest  of  Shu 
(Ss'i-ch'uan)  became  alarmed  and  asked  that  Chinese  officers  be 
appointed,  and  attended  court.  Thus  were  created  the  districts 
of  I-chou,  Yiie-sui,  Tsang-ko,  Shon-li,  and  Won-shan,  [the  gov- 
ernment] being  guided  by  the  wish  that  these  territories  should 
form  a  link  in  the  development  of  the  route  to  Ta-hia  [Baetria] . 
(81)  And  so  the  envoys  Pai  Shi-ch'ang  and  Lii  Yiie-jon  were 
sent  out  in  more  than  ten  parties  in  a  single  year  from  these 
newly  founded  districts  for  Ta-hia  [Baetria],  but  again  and 
again  they  were  held  up  by  the  K'un-ming  tribes,  who  killed 
them  and  robbed  them  of  the  presents  they  carried,  so  that  they 
were  never  able  to  reach  Ta-hia.  (82)  Thereupon  China  raised 
an  army  from  the  convicts  of  the  metropolitan  district  (san-fu ; 
cf.  Ts'ien-han-shu,  chap.  76,  p.  18,  and  other  quotations  in  Pien- 
tzi-lei-pien,  chap.  91,  p.  9  B)  and  sent  the  two  generals  Kuo 
Ch'ang  and  Wei  Kuang  in  command  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
soldiers  of  Pa  and  Shu  [Ss'i-ch'uan] ,  to  fight  the  K'un-mings  who 
had  intercepted  the  Chinese  ambassadors,2  when  several  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  tribesmen  were  beheaded  or  made  prisoners 
by  the  Chinese  army  before  it  withdrew.  (83)  After  this 
ambassadors  sent  to  the  K'un-ming  were  again  robbed,  and 
a  passage  through  this  country  was  still  found  to  be  impractica- 
ble. (84)  On  the  other  hand,  missions  to  Ta-hia  [Baetria]  by 
the  northern  route,  via  Tsiu-ts'iian,  had  by  their  frequency 
caused  the  foreign  countries  to  be  less  and  less  interested  in 
the  Chinese  ambassadorial  gifts,  which  they  no  longer  appre- 
ciated. (85)  Since  the  work  of  the  Marquis  of  Po-wang  in 
preparing  the  way  for  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  had 
earned  for  him  rank  and  position,  officials  and  attendants  who  had 
accompanied  him  vied  with  one  another  in  presenting  to  the 

1  Clearly  referring  to  Nan-yiie',  South  China,  conquered  by  General  Lu 
Po-to  in  112  B.  c.,  Hirth,  Chines.  Ansichten  uber  Bronsetrommeln,  p.  30. 
Cf.  Mayers,  Chinese  Reader's  Manual,  p.  138,  and  Giles,  Chinese  Biog. 
Diet.,  p.  548,  who  both  give  the  year  as  120  B.  c. 

*A  footnote  by  the  scholiast  Sii  Kuang,  who  died  425  A.  D.,  refers  this 
expedition  to  the  year  109  B.  c. 
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throne  memorials  in  which  they  discussed  the  wonders,  advan- 
tages, and  disadvantages  of  certain  foreign  countries;  and 
when  the  memorialists  asked  to  be  nominated  as  envoys,  the 
Son  of  Heaven,  on  account  of  the  extreme  distance  of  the  coun- 
tries to  be  visited  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  men  expressing 
a  willingness  to  go,  would  comply  with  such  requests  and  would 
even  provide  credentials  to  candidates  for  ambassadorial  posts 
without  asking  any  questions  as  to  whence  they  had  come.  In 
order  to  encourage  enterprise  in  this  direction  numbers  of 
embassies  were  fitted  out  and  sent  forward,  though  among  those 
who  returned  there  were  bound  to  be  some  who  had  either  pur- 
loined the  presents  entrusted  to  them  or  failed  to  carry  out  the 
imperial  instructions. 

The  Son  of  Heaven  on  account  of  the  experience  of  these  quasi- 
envoys,  would  merely  investigate  cases  as  being  highly  criminal 
and  punishable  in  order  to  stir  up  a  feeling  of  resentment.  By 
causing  them  to  atone  for  their  guilt  [by  payments?]  they  were 
led  to  apply  again  for  ambassadorial  appointments.  Chances  for 
such  appointments  now  becoming  numerous,  those  concerned  in 
them  made  light  of  infringements  of  the  law,  and  the  lower  offi- 
cials connected  with  them  would  also  give  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  conditions  of  the  foreign  countries  in  question.  Those 
who  reported  on  some  great  projects  in  connection  with  foreign 
countries  would  be  given  plenipotentiary  posts,  whereas  reports 
on  less  important  ones  would  be  rewarded  with  mere  assistant- 
ships,  for  which  reason  reckless  and  unprincipled  men  became 
eager  to  follow  examples  thus  set.  The  ambassadors,  being 
mostly  sons  of  poor  families,  appropriated  the  gifts  sent  by  the 
government,  and  would  undersell  them  for  their  private  benefit. 
Foreign  countries,  in  their  turn,  got  tired  of  the  Chinese  ambas- 
sadors, whose  tales  consisted  of  conflicting  accounts.2*  They 

2a  Mr.  T.  Y.  Leo  remarks  in  connection  with  the  above  sentence :  '  This 
is  the  interpretation  by  Fu' K'ien  [2d  century  A.  D.].  According  to  Ju 
Shun  [as  quoted  in  a  scholium  to  our  passage]  the  passage  would  read: 
' '  The  foreign  countries  in  their  turn  got  tired  of  the  Chinese  ambassadors, 
for  many  men  [of  the  foreign  countries]  had  complained  that  each  had  been 
more  or  less  cheated  and  insulted  several  times  by  the  Chinese."  Judging 
by  what  follows,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  latter  interpretation  is  the 
more  logical.  Ju  Shun  was  a  scholar  of  the  Wei'  Kingdom  of  the  San-kuo 
period  [3d  century  A.  D.].' 
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imagined  that  a  Chinese  army  would  not  be  near  enough  to  reach 
them,  and  that  they  were  free  to  annoy  the  Chinese  ambassadors 
by  cuttting  off  their  food  supplies.  The  ambassadors  were  thus 
reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation,  and  their  exasperation  took  the 
form  of  actual  hostilities.  Lou-Ian  and  Ku-sh'i,  which,  though 
merely  small  countries,  were  thoroughfares  to  the  West,  attacked 
and  robbed  the  Chinese  ambassadors  [Wang  K'ui  and  others] 
more  than  ever,  and  unexpected  troops  of  the  Hiung-nu  would  at 
all  times  intercept  westbound  envoys.  Ambassadors  would 
therefore  strive  to  outvie  one  another  in  spreading  reports  of  the 
calamities  threatening  China  from  those  foreign  countries,  which 
had  walled  cities  and  towns,  but  whose  armies  were  weak  and 
could  easily  be  vanquished. 

(86)  On  this  account  the  Son  of  Heaven  sent  the  Tsung-piau 
marquis  [Chau]  Po-nu  to  lead  some  tens  of  thousands  of  cavalry 
of  the  feudal  states  and  regular  troops  toward  the  Hiung-nu 
River,  wishing  to  engage  the  Tartars,  but  the  latter  retreated 
without  giving  battle.  (87)  In  the  following  year  Po-nu 
attacked  Ku-sh'i.  He  took  the  lead  with  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred light  cavalry,  captured  the  king  of  Lou-Ian,  and  defeated 
Ku-sh'i.  He  then  displayed  the  prestige  of  his  army  in  order 
to  'corner'  Wu-sun,  Ta-yiian,  and  other  countries.  On  his 
return,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  marquis  of  Tso-ye.3  (88) 
Wang  K'ui,  who  had  been  repeatedly  ill-treated  as  an  ambas- 
sador by  Lou-Ian,  had  reported  this  to  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
who  raised  an  army  and  ordered  him  to  assist  Po-nu  in 
bringing  Lou-Ian  to  terms.  For  this,  Wang  K'ui  was  made 
Marquis  of  Hau.4  (89)  A  line  of  military  stations  was  now 
established  between  Tsiu-ts'iian  and  the  Yii-mon  Gate.  (90) 
Wu-sun  now  presented  a  marriage  gift  of  a  thousand  horses, 
upon  which  China  sent  a  relative  of  the  emperor's,  the  Princess 
of  Kiang-tu,  as  a  consort  for  the  king  of  the  Wu-sun.  The 
latter,  the  K'un-mo,  appointed  her  his  right  [i.  e.  less-honored] 
consort.  The  Hiung-nu,  on  their  part,  also  sent  a  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  K'un-mo,  who  appointed  her  his  left  [i.  e.  most- 
honored]  consort.  The  K'un-mo  said  'I  am  old,'  and  he  induced 
his  grandson,  the  Ts'on-ts'ii,  to  marry  the  [Chinese]  princess. 

3  A  footnote  says  that  this  happened  in  the  year  108  B.  c. 

4  According  to  a  footnote,  in  107  B.  c. 
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(91)  The  Wu-sun  had  great  store  of  horses;  rich  men  had  as 
many  as  four  or  five  thousand  each. 

(92)  Once,  when  a  Chinese  ambassador  had  come  to  An-si 
[Parthia],  the  king  of  that  country  caused  twenty  thousand 
horsemen  to  welcome  him  at  the  eastern  frontier,  which  was 
several  thousand  li  distant  from  the  royal  capital.  When  he 
reached  the  capital  he  found  that  he  had  passed  some  dozens 
of  walled  cities,  densely  populated.  When  the  ambassador 
returned  to  China  they,  in  their  turn,  sent  envoys  to  accompany 
the  mission  back  to  China,  in  order  that  they  might  see  China's 
greatness  with  their  own  eyes.  They  offered  as  tribute  big  birds ' 
eggs  [ostrich  eggs]  and  jugglers  from  Li-kan  [Syria,  etc.].  And 
the  small  countries  to  the  west  of  Yuan,  namely  Huan,  Ts'ien, 
and  Ta-i  [  ?] ,  and  those  to  the  east  of  Yuan,  namely,  Ku-sh'i, 
Han-mi,  Su-hie,  and  others,  followed  the  Chinese  ambassadors 
with  tribute  and  had  audience  with  the  Son  of  Heaven,  who  was 
thereby  highly  gratified.  (93)  Also,  a  Chinese  ambassador 
traced  the  source  of  the  Ho  River,  which  had  its  rise  in  Yii-tien 
[Khotan].  The  hills  there  yielded  great  quantities  of  jadestone, 
picked  up  and  brought  to  China  [by  the  ambassadors] .  (94)  The 
Son  of  Heaven,  in  accordance  with  old  maps  and  books,  gave  the 
name  of  K'un-lun  to  the  hill  in  which  the  Ho  River  had  its 
source. 

(95)  At  this  time  the  Emperor  often  made  tours  of  inspection 
to  the  seaside,  when  he  was  generally  accompanied  by  numbers  of 
foreign  guests,  upon  whom  he  would  bestow  abundant  provisions, 
in  order  to  impress  them  with  the  wealth  of  China.  On  such  occa- 
sions crowds  of  onlookers  were  attracted  by  the  performances  of 
wrestlers,  mummers,  and  all  such  wonderful  entertainments,  and 
by  lavish  feasts  of  wine  and  meat,  by  which  the  foreign  guests 
were  made  to  realize  China's  astounding  greatness.  They  were 
also  made  to  inspect  the  several  granaries,  stores,  and  treasuries, 
with  a  view  to  showing  them  the  greatness  of  China  and  to 
inspiring  them  with  awe.  Later  on  the  skill  of  these  jugglers, 
wrestlers,  mummers,  and  similar  performers  was  further  devel- 
oped, their  efficiency  was  increased  from  year  to  year.  (96)  It 
was  from  this  period  that  the  coming  and  going  of  ambassadors 
of  the  foreign  countries  of  the  northwest  became  more  and  more 
frequent.  (97)  The  countries  west  of  Yuan  [Ferghana], 
which,  being  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  too  far  away  from 
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China,  had  as  yet  calmly  stood  upon  their  national  pride,  could 
not  be  won  over  by  our  polite  civilization  into  a  state  of  vassalage. 
(98)  Westward  from  Wu-sun  as  far  as  An-si  [Parthia],  the 
Hiung-nu  lived  nearby,  and  since  they  had  [once]  been  a  source 
of  trouble  to  the  Yue-chi  [Indoscythians],  it  was  still  a  fact  that 
if  an  envoy  of  the  Hiung-nu,  armed  with  a  letter  of  the  Shan-yii, 
were  sent  abroad,  all  the  countries  en  route  would  give  him  safe- 
conduct  and  provisions  without  daring  to  make  trouble  of  any 
kind,  whereas  the  ambassadors  of  China  could  not  obtain  provi- 
sions without  a  money  payment,  nor  could  they  continue  their 
journeys  on  horseback  without  buying  the  necessary  beasts. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  people  of  these  countries  thought 
that,  China  being  far  off  and  wealthy,  the  Chinese  must  buy 
what  they  wished  to  get;  indeed  they  were  more  afraid  of  the 
Hiung-nu  than  of  the  Chinese  ambassadors.  (99)  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Yuan  [Ferghana]  wine  was  made  from  grapes.  Rich 
people  stored  ten  thousand  stones  and  more  of  it  without  its 
spoiling.  (100)  The  people  liked  to  drink  wine,  and  their 
horses  liked  lucerne  (mu-su  =  medicago  sativa).  The  Chinese 
envoys  imported  their  seeds  into  China.  The  Son  of  Heaven 
thereupon  first  planted  lucerne  and  vines  on  rich  tracts  of 
ground,  and  by  the  time  that  he  had  large  numbers  of  'heavenly' 
horses,  and  when  many  ambassadors  from  foreign  countries 
arrived,  by  the  side  of  Imperial  summer  palaces  and  other 
retreats  one  might  see  wide  tracts  covered  with  vineyards  and 
lucerne  fields. 

(101)  The  people  occupying  the  tracts  from  Ta-yiian  [Fer- 
ghana] westward  as  far  as  the  country  of  An-si  talked  different 
dialects,  but  their  manners  and  customs  being  in  the  main  iden- 
tical, they  understood  each  other.  (102)  They  had  deep-set 
eyes,  most  of  them  wore  beards,  and  as  shrewd  merchants  they 
would  haggle  about  the  merest  trifles.  They  placed  high  value 
on  women,  and  husbands  were  guided  in  their  decisions  by  the 
advice  of  their  wives.  (103)  These  countries  produced  no  silk 
and  varnish,  and  they  did  not  know  the  casting  of  coins  and 
utensils.5  When  some  deserters  from  the  retinue  of  a  Chinese 
embassy  had  settled  there  as  subjects  they  taught  them 

'According  to  Sii  Kuang,  A.  D.  352-425,  some  texts  have  t'ie,  'iron,' 
for  ts'ien,  'coins.' 
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how  to  cast  weapons  and  utensils  other  than  those  that  they 
already  had.  Having  secured  Chinese  yellow  and  white  metal 
[i.  e.  gold  and  silver],6  they  used  this  for  making  utensils;  they 
did  not  use  it  for  money.  (104)  And  since  Chinese  ambas- 
sadors became  numerous,  the  young  men  who  had  been  attached 
to  those  missions  would  generally  approach  the  Son  of  Heaven 
with  [what  seemed]  a  well  worked-out  project.  (105)  Thus 
they  reported:  'The  superior  horses  found  in  Ta-yiian  are 
concealed  [kept  out  of  sight]  in  the  city  of  Ir-shi',  which  is 
unwilling  to  give  them  to  the  Chinese  ambassadors. '  ( 106 )  Now, 
since  the  Son  of  Heaven  was  fond  of  the  horses  of  Ta-yiian,  he 
was  pleased  with  this  report  and  sent  certain  strong  men  [sports- 
men, turfmen?],  Ch'6  Ling  and  others,  with  a  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  and  a  golden  horse  in  order  to  ask  the  king  of  Ta-yiian 
for  the  superior  horses  in  the  city  of  Ir-shi'.  (107)  The  Yuan 
country  being  overstocked  with  Chinese  produce,  the  people  held 
counsel  among  themselves,  saying :  '  China  is  far  away  from  us, 
and  in  the  Salt  Lake  [region]  numbers  of  travelers  have  met 
with  destruction.  To  the  north  of  it  one  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Hu  [Tartar]  robbers;  in  the  south  there  is  dearth  of  water 
and  vegetation ;  moreover,  they  are  everywhere  cut  off  from 
cities  without  any  chance  of  foraging  in  many  cases.  Chinese 
missions,  consisting  of  merely  a  few  hundred  members,  have  quite 
commonly  lost  more  than  half  their  staff  by  starvation.  If  this 
be  so,  how  much  less  could  the  Chinese  send  a  big  army  ?  What 
harm  can  they  do  to  us?  The  horses  in  Ir-shi'  are  the  most 
precious  horses  of  Yuan.'  (108)  And  they  refused  to  deliver 
the  horses  to  the  Chinese  ambassadors.  The  latter  became  very 
angry  and  with  scathing  words  smashed  the  golden  horse  and 
returned.  (109)  The  notables,  in  their  turn,  were  incensed 
and  said:  'The  Chinese  ambassadors  have  treated  us  with 
extreme  contempt. '  They  ordered  the  envoys  out  of  the  country, 
and  caused  them  to  be  intercepted  at  Yii-ch'ong  on  the  eastern 

6Wu  J6n-kie,  of  the  12th  century  A.  D.,  in  his  critical  work  Liang-han- 
k'an-wu-p'u-i,  chap.  8,  p.  8  B,  quotes  K'ung  Ying-ta,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Sui-shu  and  one  of  the  best-known  commentators  of  the  classics, 
574-648  A.  D.,  as  saying  that  to  the  ancients  Jmang-Tcin,  'yellow  metal,' 
and  huang-t'ie,  'yellow  iron,'  were  identical  with  the  t'ung,  'copper,' 
of  his  time.  He  also  thinks  that  pai-Tcin  means  both  '  silver '  and  '  tin, ' 
the  latter  yielding  bronze  in  combination  with  copper. 
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frontier,  where  the  ambassadors  were  killed  and  robbed  of  their 
belongings. 

(110)  Upon  hearing  this  the  Son  of  Heaven  was  very  wroth. 
The  ambassadors  previously  sent  to  Yuan,  namely  Yau  Ting-han 
and  others,  reported :  '  The  army  of  Yuan  is  weak ;  if  we  attack 
it  with  no  more  than  three  thousand  Chinese  soldiers  using 
crossbows,  we  shall  be  sure  to  vanquish  it  completely. '  The  Son 
of  Heaven,  having  previously  sent  the  Marquis  of  Tso-ye  with 
seven  hundred  cavalry  to  attack  Lou-Ian,  with  the  result  that 
the  king  of  that  country  was  captured,  approved  of  the  plan 
suggested  by  Yau  Ting-han  and  others,  and,  wishing  to  bestow 
a  marquisate  on  his  favorite  concubine,  Madam  Li,  appointed 
Li  Kuang-li  leader  of  the  campaign,  with  the  title  Ir-sh/i  tsiang- 
kiin  [i.  e.  General  Jtr-sh'i]  and  ordered  him  to  set  out  with  six 
thousand  cavalry  of  the  feudal  states  and  several  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  being  recruits  selected  from  the  riffraff  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  to  march  upon  Yuan  with  the  intent  of  advancing 
on  the  city  of  Ir-shi'  and  taking  possession  of  its  superior  horses, 
for  which  reason  he  was  styled  'General  Ir-shi.'  Chau  Sh'i- 
ch'ong  was  appointed  kun-chong  [adjutant-general?],  the  late 
Marquis  of  Hau,  Wang  K'ui,  was  sent  as  a  guide  to  the  army, 
and  Li  Ch  '6  was  appointed  a  governor  in  charge  of  the  army 
regulations.  This  happened  in  the  year  104  B.  c.  (Ill)  And 
great  swarms  of  locusts  arose  to  the  east  of  the  great  wall 
and  traveled  west  as  far  as  Tun-huang.  When  the  army  of 
General  Ir-shi  had  crossed  the  Salt  Lake  [Lopnor],  the  small 
states  on  the  road  were  alarmed;  they  strengthened  their  city 
defenses  and  refused  the  issue  of  provisions.  Sieges  were  of  no 
effect.  If  the  cities  surrendered,  the  army  would  secure  pro- 
visions; if  they  did  not,  it  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
retire.  When  it  came  to  Yii-ch'6'ng,  the  Chinese  army  con- 
sisted of  not  more  than  a  few  thousand  men,  and  these  were 
exhausted  from  lack  of  food.  At  the  siege  of  Yii-ch'ong  the 
Chinese  troops  were  utterly  routed  with  great  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded.  General  Ir-shi'  with  Li  Ch'6,  Chau  Shi'-ch'ong, 
and  others  reasoned  thus:  'If  our  drive  on  Yii-ch'ong  ended 
in  failure  to  take  the  city,  how  much  less  can  we  advance  on 
the  king's  capital?'  Consequently,  after  a  campaign  of  two 
years  the  army  was  led  back.  When  it  reached  Tun-huang  only 
one  or  two  out  of  every  ten  soldiers  were  left.  (112)  The 
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general  sent  a  message  to  the  Emperor  in  which  he  said :  '  Owing 
to  the  distance  of  the  expedition  we  often  were  short  of  provi- 
sions and  our  soldiers  were  troubled  not  so  much  by  battles 
as  by  starvation;  their  numbers  were  not  sufficient  to  conquer 
Yuan.'  He  proposed  for  the  time  being  to  stop  the  war  and  to 
set  out  again  when  better  prepared.  (113)  When  the  Son  of 
Heaven  heard  this  report  he  was  much  incensed  and  ordered 
the  Yii-mon  [Gate]  to  be  closed,  saying:  'If  any  members  of 
the  army  dare  to  enter,  they  shall  lose  their  heads.'  Ir-sh'i  was 
afraid  and  remained  at  Tun-huang.  (114)  That  summer  [103 
B.  c.]  China  had  lost  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  of  Tso-ye's 
army  against  the  Hiung-nu.  The  dukes,  ministers,  and  councils 
called  upon  to  deliberate  all  wished  to  give  up  the  expedition 
against  the  army  of  Yuan  and  to  direct  special  efforts  to  attack- 
ing the  Tartars.  (115)  The  Son  of  Heaven  [thought  that]  hav- 
ing sent  a  punitive  expedition  against  Yuan,  a  small  country, 
without  bringing  it  to  terms  would  cause  Ta-hia  [Bactria]  and 
the  like  countries  to  feel  contempt  for  China,  and  the  superior 
horses  of  Yuan  would  never  be  forthcoming;  also  Wu-sun  and 
Lun-t'ou  would  make  light  of  harassing  the  Chinese  ambassadors, 
[and  China]  would  thus  become  the  laughing-stock  of  foreign 
countries.  (116)  The  Emperor  therefore  preferred  an  indict- 
ment against  Tong  Kuang  and  others  who  had  reported  that 
making  war  on  Yuan  was  particularly  inopportune,  [and  an 
army  consisting  of]  ticket-of-leave  men  and  sharpshooters,  to 
whom  were  added  the  young  riffraff  and  roughriders  of  the 
boundary,  was  organized  within  rather  more  than  a  year.  "When 
it  left  Tun-huang  this  army  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
not  counting  those  who  followed  as  carriers  of  secret  supplies  of 
extra  provisions;  a  hundred  thousand  oxen;  more  than  thirty 
thousand  horses ;  donkeys,  mules,  and  camels  numbering  myriads, 
and  a  commissariat  well  stocked  with  provisions,  besides  arms 
and  crossbows.  All  parts  of  the  Empire  had  to  bestir  themselves 
in  contributing  offerings.  (117)  In  this  campaign  against  Yuan 
no  less  than  fifty  military  governors  were  appointed.  In  the 
city  of  the  king  of  Yuan  there  were  no  wells,  and  the  people  had 
to  obtain  water  from  a  river  outside  the  city,  whereupon  experts 
in  hydraulics  were  sent  to  divert  the  course  of  the  river,  thus 
depriving  the  city  of  water,  besides  effecting  an  opening  through 
which  the  city  might  be  laid  open  to  access.  ( 118)  In  order  to  pro- 
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tect  Tsiu-ts  'iian,  an  additional  contingent  of  a  hundred  eighty 
thousand  frontier  troops  was  stationed  in  the  newly  established 
districts  of  Kii-yen  and  Hiu-chu  in  the  north  of  Tsiu-ts 'iian  and 
Chang-ye.  (119)  There  were  further  sent  the  offenders  under 
the  seven  clauses  of  the  law  on  minor  offenses  from  the  whole 
empire,  as  carriers  of  provisions  for  the  Ir-shi  expedition  force ; 
wagoners  with  their  carts  went  in  endless  lines  to  Tun-huang; 
and  in  anticipation  of  the  defeat  of  Yuan,  two  horse-breakers 
were  appointed  as  equerries  [with  the  rank  of]  military  gov- 
ernors to  handle  the  superior  horses  to  be  selected.  (120)  There- 
upon [General]  Ir-shi'  had  to  march  out  again,  and  since  he  had 
now  more  soldiers,  the  smaller  countries  he  passed  through  did 
not  fail  to  welcome  him  with  provisions  for  his  army.  When  he 
came  to  Lun-t'ou,  however,  that  city  would  not  submit,  so,  after 
a  siege  of  a  few  days,  it  was  laid  in  ruins.  After  this  event  the 
march  to  the  west  proceeded  without  impediment  as  far  as  the 
[outskirts  of  the]  city  of  Yuan.  (121)  On  its  arrival  there  the 
Chinese  army  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  men.  An  army  of 
Yuan  gave  battle,  the  victory  being  gained  by  the  efficiency  of  the 
Chinese  archery ;  and  this  caused  the  Yuan  army  to  take  refuge 
in  their  bulwarks  and  mount  the  city  walls.  (122)  General 
ir-sh'i  wished  to  attack  Yii-ch'ong,  but  was  afraid  his  detention 
thereby  would  allow  Yuan  to  resort  to  additional  stratagems. 
He  therefore  went  direct  to  Yuan,  cut  off  the  source  of  its  water- 
supply  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  river  upon  which  it 
depended,  and  the  city  was  in  great  straits.  Yuan  was  invested 
by  the  Chinese  for  more  than  forty  days.  On  battering  the 
outer  city  wall  they  captured  one  of  the  notables  of  Yuan,  a 
prominent  leader  named  Tsien-mi. 

The  people  of  Yuan  became  panic-stricken  and  withdrew  into 
the  inner  city,  where  their  notables  held  counsel  among  them- 
selves, saying:  'The  reason  why  the  Chinese  make  war  on  us 
is  that  our  king,  Mu-kua,7  held  back  the  superior  horses  and 
killed  the  Chinese  ambassadors.  If  we  now  kill  our  king,  Mu- 
kua,  and  surrender  the  superior  horses,  the  Chinese  army  will 
raise  the  siege ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  raise  the  siege 

T  According  to  Ts  'ien-han-shu,  chap.  17,  p.  14,  Mu-ku,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Yen  Shi'-ku,  appears  to  be  similar  in  sound  to  the  original  western 
name. 
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there  will  be  war  to  the  death.  It  is  not  yet  too  late.'  The 
notables  of  Yuan  were  all  of  this  opinion.  They  therefore  assas- 
sinated their  king,  Mu-kua,  and  sent  his  head  to  General  Ir-sh'i 
by  their  notables,  saying:  'If  the  Chinese  will  cease  making 
war  on  us,  we  will  let  you  have  all  the  superior  horses  you 
desire  and  will  supply  the  Chinese  army  with  provisions ;  but,  if 
you  do  not  accept  our  terms,  we  will  kill  all  the  superior  horses, 
and  help  will  soon  come  from  K'ang-kii  [Soghdiana].  In  that 
case  we  should  keep  within  the  city,  while  K'ang-kii  would  keep 
outside,  fighting  against  the  Chinese  army,  which  ought  carefully 
to  consider  as  to  the  course  it  will  adopt.'  In  the  meantime 
K'ang-kii  kept  watch  on  the  Chinese  army,  and,  this  being  still 
numerous,  did  not  dare  to  attack.  General  Ir-sh'i  consulted  with 
Chau  Sh'i-ch'ong  and  Li  Ch'6.  It  was  reported  that  Yuan  had 
recently  secured  the  services  of  a  Chinese  [lit.  'a  man  of  Ts'in'] 
who  knew  how  to  bore  wells,  and  that  the  city  was  still  well 
supplied  with  provisions;  that  the  chief  malefactor  whom  they 
had  come  to  punish,  was  Mu-kua,  whose  head  had  already 
come  to  hand;  and  that,  if  under  the  circumstances  they 
did  not  raise  the  siege,  Ta-yiian  would  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  defend  the  city,  while  K'ang-kii  would  lie  in  wait  until 
the  Chinese  were  worn  out,  and  then  come  to  the  rescue  of 
Yuan,  which  would  mean  certain  defeat  to  the  Chinese  army. 
The  officers  of  the  army  agreed  with  these  views.  (123)  Yuan 
was  allowed  to  make  a  treaty.  They  delivered  up  their  superior 
horses  and  permitted  the  Chinese  to  make  a  selection  from  them, 
besides  furnishing  great  quantities  of  provisions  for  the  com- 
missariat. The  Chinese  army  took  away  several  dozens 
[shu-sh'i,  'several  times  ten']  of  superior  horses,  besides  more 
than  three  thousand  stallions  and  mares  of  inferior  quality. 
(124)  They  also  appointed  a  notable  of  Yuan,  named  Mei'-ts'ai, 
who  had  formerly  treated  the  Chinese  ambassadors  well,  as 
king  of  Yuan,  with  whose  swearing-in  the  campaign  ended. 
After  all,  the  Chinese  were  unable  to  enter  the  inner  city,  and, 
abandoning  further  action,  the  army  was  led  back. 

(125)  When  General  Ir-shi  first  started  to  the  west  from 
Tun-huang,  the  countries  en  route  were  unable  to  furnish  provi- 
sions, owing  to  the  size  of  his  army.  He  therefore  divided  it 
now  into  several  sections,  which  took  the  southern  and  northern 
routes  respectively.  The  military  governor,  Wang  Shon-shong, 
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and  the  former  superintendent  of  the  Colonial  Office,  Hu 
Ch  'ung-kuo,  with  more  than  a  thousand  men,  marched  by  another 
route  to  Yii-ch'ong,  whose  city  head  refused  the  issue  of  pro- 
visions to  the  army.  Wang  Shon-shong,  though  he  was  two 
hundred  li  distant  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  recon- 
noitered,  but  made  light  of  the  situation,  while  upbraiding 
the  people  of  Yii-ch'ong.  The  latter  persisted  in  refusing 
the  issue  of  provisions  and,  having  ascertained  by  spies 
that  Wang  Shon-shong 's  army  was  becoming  reduced  in  numbers 
day  by  day,  they  one  morning  attacked  the  latter  with  three 
thousand  men,  killed  Wang  Shon-shong  and  the  other  leaders, 
and  routed  his  army,  of  which  only  a  few  men  escaped  with 
their  lives  to  rejoin  General  Jtr-shi  and  the  main  army.  (126) 
General  Ir-shi'  now  entrusted  Special  Commissioner  of  Govern- 
ment Grain  Shang-kuan  Kie  with  the  investment  of  Yii-ch'ong, 
whose  king  fled  to  K'ang-ku,  pursued  thither  by  Shang-kuan 
Kie.  K'ang-kii  had  received  the  news  of  China's  victory  over 
Ta-yiian  and  delivered  the  fugitive  king  to  Shang-kuan  Kie,  who 
sent  him  well  bound  and  guarded  by  four  horsemen  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  On  their  way  these  men  said  to  one 
another:  'The  king  of  Yii-ch'ong  is  China's  bitterest  enemy. 
If  we  now  let  him  live,  he  will  escape,  and  then  we  shall  have 
failed  in  an  important  undertaking.'  Although  wishing  to  kill 
him,  none  of  the  four  dared  to  strike  the  first  blow,  when  a 
cavalry  officer  of  Shang-kui,  named  Chau  Ti,  the  youngest  among 
them,  drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  the  king's  head.  He  and 
Shang-kuan  Kie  with  the  king's  head  then  rejoined  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

(127)  When  General  Ir-sh'i  set  out  for  the  second  time,  the  Son 
of  Heaven  had  sent  ambassadors  to  call  upon  Wu-sun  to  send 
big  forces  for  a  joint  attack  on  Ta-yiian.  Wu-sun  sent  only  two 
thousand  men,  cavalry,  wavering  between  two  courses  of  action 
and  being  unwilling  to  proceed.  (128)  When  the  smaller  coun- 
tries through  which  General  Ir-shi'  passed  on  his  return  march  to 
the  east  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Ta-yiian,  they  all  sent  sons  and 
younger  brothers  [of  their  kings]  to  follow  the  Chinese  army 
in  order  to  be  presented  to  the  Son  of  Heaven  and  to  be  offered 
as  hostages  to  China.  (129)  In  the  campaign  under  General 
Ir-shi  against  Ta-yiian  the  Kun-chong  [Adjutant  General?] 
Chau  Sh'i-ch'ong's  chief  merit  had  consisted  in  vigorous  fight- 
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ing;  Shang-kuan  Kie  had  distinguished  himself  by  daring  to 
break  into  the  enemy's  lines;  Li  Ch'6  had  acted  as  adviser 
in  strategical  schemes ;  and  when  the  army  passed  the  Yii-mon 
Gate  there  were  left  of  it  scarcely  more  than  ten  thousand  men 
and  a  thousand  horses.  In  the  second  campaign  the  army  had  not 
suffered  so  much  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  nor  from  losses 
in  battle,  as  from  graft  practised  by  leaders  and  officers,  many  of 
whom  filled  their  pockets  without  any  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  rank  and  file,  numbers  of  whom  had  under  these  condi- 
tions lost  their  lives.  (130)  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  campaign  had  to  be  conducted  at  a  distance  of  ten  thousand 
li  from  home,  the  Son  of  Heaven  overlooked  these  offenses  and 
created  Li  Kuang-li  Marquis  of  Hai-si;  further,  he  gave 
the  title  of  Marquis  of  Sin-ch'i'  to  Chau  Ti,  the  horseman  who 
had  beheaded  the  king  of  Yii-ch'ong;  the  Kun-chong  [Adjutant 
General?]  Chau  Shi'-ch'ong  was  honored  by  being  created  a 
kuang-lu-ta-fu  [noble  of  the  first  grade]  ;  Shang-kuan  Kie  was 
made  a  shau-fu  [director  in  the  Imperial  Household]  ;  Li  Ch'6 
was  appointed  prefect  of  Shang-tang;  three  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  received  ministerial  posts;  and  more  than  a  hundred 
men  received  appointments  as  ministers  to  the  feudal  states, 
or  as  prefects,  or  [positions  with  salaries  corresponding  to]  two 
thousand  stones  [of  rice].  [Positions  yielding  incomes  corre- 
sponding to]  one  thousand  stones,  or  less,  were  given  to  a  thou- 
sand men  each;  and  all  acts  of  bravery  were  rewarded  by 
official  positions  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the  recipients. 
Former  convicts  who  had  gone  with  the  army  received  no 
rewards.  Soldiers  of  the  rank  and  file  were  presented  with 
gifts  of  the  value  of  forty  thousand  kin  [pieces  of  gold].  (131) 
Four  years  were  required  to  finish  the  entire  campaign  against 
Yuan,  from  its  beginning  to  the  second  return  of  the  armies. 

(132)  Rather  more  than  a  year  after  the  conquest  of  Ta-yiian 
by  China,  when  Mei-ts'ai  was  invested  as  king  of  Ta-yiian,  the 
notables  of  that  country,  attributing  the  reverses  of  their 
country  to  his  method  of  flattering  the  ambassadors,  conspired 
against  Mei'-ts'ai,  assassinated  him,  and  installed  Ch'an-fong,  a 
younger  brother  of  Mu-kua,  as  king  of  Yuan.  (133)  They  sent 
his  son  as  a  hostage  to  China,  and  China  returned  a  conciliatory 
mission  with  presents.  (134)  China  subsequently  sent  more 
than  ten  embassies  to  the  foreign  countries  west  of  Ta-yiian, 
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to  collect  curiosities  and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  upon  such 
countries  the  importance  of  the  victory  over  Ta-yiian  and  the 
establishment  of  a  tu~yu  [military  governor?]  at  Tsiu-ts'iian 
in  the  Tun-huang  region.8  (135)  Westward  from  here  to  the 
Salt  Lake  [Lopnor]  the  road  at  many  points  was  protected  by 
military  stations,  and  in  Lun-t'ou  there  were  several  hundred 
soldiers  stationed  as  farmers,  the  special  commissioners  in  charge 
of  the  farms  being  required  to  guard  the  cultivated  land  and 
to  store  the  crops  of  grain  for  the  use  of  embassies  sent  abroad. 
(136)  Concluding  remarks  of  the  historian. — It  is  said  in  the 
Yu-pon-ki9 :  'The  Ho  [i.  e.  the  Yellow  River]  rises  in  the  K'un- 
lun,  the  ascent  of  which  occupies  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  li.  [This  hill  is  so  high  that]  the  light  of  sun  and 
moon  may  be  obscured  by  its  shadow.  Its  summit  contains  the 
spring  of  sweet  wine  and  the  pool  of  jade.'  Now,  since  by  the 
expedition  of  Chang  K'ien  to  Ta-hia  [Bactria]  the  source  of 
the  Yellow  River  has  been  traced,  we  ask,  Where  do  we  see 
the  K'un-lun  mentioned  in  the  'Life  of  Yii'?  Indeed,  the 
account  of  the  nine  Provinces  of  the  Emperor  Yii,  with  their 
hills  and  water-courses,  as  described  in  the  Shu-king,  is  much 
nearer  the  truth.  As  regards  the  wonderful  tales  contained  in 
the  'Life  of  Yii'  and  the  Shan-hai^king,  I  do  not  dare  to  say 
anything  about  them. 

TEXT 

The  Chinese  text  reproduced  on  the  following  pages  is  that  of 
the  K'ien-lung  edition  of  1739  (see  page  93). 

8  The  scholiast  Sii  Kuang  here  assumes  another  name  (Yiian-ts'uan)  to 
be  the  correct  reading  for  Tsiu-ts'iian.  Yiian-ts 'iian,  Mr.  Leo  points  out, 
belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Tun-huang. 

* '  Life  of  the  Emperor  Yii, '  a  work  not  now  otherwise  known  in  Chinese 
literature,  and  not  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Library  of 
the  Han  Dynasty. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SYNOPSIS 

B.  C. 

176  Mau-tiin,  Great  Khan  (Shan-yii)  of  the  Hiung-nu.  defeats 
the  Yue-chi  for  the  second  time  (Shi-ki,  chap.  110,  p.  13; 
cf.  Shiratori,  p.  115,  and  Franke,  p.  13). 

165  (according  to  Klaproth;  but  doubtful,  according  to  Shira- 
tori, p.  115).  Lau-shang,  Mau-tun's  successor,  annihilates 
the  Yiie-chi',  kills  their  king,  and  makes  a  drinking-cup  out 
of  his  skull.  The  Yiie-chi'  flee  to  the  west,  and  first 

164  (?)  settle  down  near  Lake  Issyk-kul,  driving  out  the  Sak- 
wang  (Saka  princes?),  called  also  Sak-chung  (Saka  tribes? 
the  character  for  Sak  being  modern  Sai;  see  Giles,  no. 
954110).  The  Sak-wang,  according  to  Ts'ien-han-shu  (chap. 
96  A,  p.  10  B),  migrated  south  and  became  rulers  in  Ki-pin 
(Kashmir),  and  the  Sak-chung  were  scattered  about  and 
settled  in  several  other  states.  The  scholiast  Yen  Shi'-ku 
(7th  cent.  A.  D.)  identified  these  Sak-chung  with  the  Shak- 
chung  (Shak  =  modern  shi,  the  character  used  in  the  tran- 
scription for  Sakya-muni  Buddha,  Giles,  no.  9983)  of  the 
Buddhists.  My  present  personal  view,  which  however  may 
ultimately  prove  quite  untenable,  is  that  the  Sak  princes  and 
the  Sak  tribes  driven  away  by  the  Yue-chi  near  Lake  Issyk- 
kul  may  have  been  an  eastern  branch  of  that  great  Saka 

family  of  whom  Herodotus   (7.  64)    Says :  ot  yap  Ilepo-ai  iravras 

TOUS  2xi;0as  KoAe'ovo-i  Scucas ;  in  other  words,  that  they  were  east- 
ern Scyths,  the  term  'Scyth'  being  explainable  as  having 
originated  from  an  old  plural  sak-ut, l  the  Sakas. '  However, 
this  may  be  all  wrong.  There  was  at  least  one  Chinese  scholar 
in  the  sixth  century  who  held  quite  different  views,  though  my 
Chinese  friend,  Mr.  T.  Y.  Leo,  does  not  regard  him  highly 

10  The  Cantonese  and,  therefore,  probable  ancient  sound  of  this  character 
is  sak,  and  not  sole,  as  Franke,  p.  47,  transcribes  it,  apparently  on  the 
strength  of  Parker's  adoption,  in  Giles's  Dictionary,  of  Wade's  B  (=o)  in 
lieu  of  a,  in  many  of  his  renderings  of  Cantonese  sounds.  The  character 
for  our  sai  is  correctly  described  as  sdk  on  p.  795  of  Eitel-Genahr  's  Diction- 
ary of  the  Cantonese  Dialect,  as  well  as  in  Williams 's  and  all  other 
Cantonese  dictionaries. 
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as  an  authority;  still  his  theory,  of  which  I  distinctly  dis- 
claim any  indorsement,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Sim  Tsi, 
whose  biography  has  been  preserved  in  Pe'i-sh'i  (chap.  83, 
p.  10),  offended  the  religious  feelings  of  Wu-ti  of  the  Liang 
dynasty  (502-549  A.  D.)  by  his  criticisms  of  the  Emperor's 
lavish  devotion  to  Buddhist  ceremonial,  and  fled  to  the  Wei 
dominions  in  order  to  save  his  head.  In  his  'Memorial  on 
Buddhism'  (Lun-fo-kiau-piau)  he  discusses  the  term  'Sak- 
chung'  of  the  Ts'ien-han-shu.  These  Sak  tribes,  he  says, 
were  originally  the  barbarians  of  the  Yiin  clan  (Giles,  no. 
13,844),  who  at  the  time  lived  in  Tun-huang,  were  driven 
out  by  the  Yue-ch'i,  and  on  their  flight  came  to  the  south  of 
the  Tsung-ling  (see  Sii  Sung's  commentary  on  the  Saka 
passage  in  the  Ts'ien-han-shu}. 

In  tracing  this  Yiin  clan  back  to  its  origin,  as  represented 
in  Chinese  literature,  we  have  to  refer  them  to  those  non- 
Chinese  races  whe,  according  to  legendary  tradition,  once 
lived  within  the  dominions  of  the  model  emperors  Yau  and 
Shun  (about  the  23d  century  B.  c.)  and  were  banished  to 
the  distant  border  as  being  unfit  to  live  with  the  more 
civilized  Chinese.  According  to  the  Tso-chuan  (9th  year 
of  Duke  Ch'au  =  533  B.  c.),  the  Yiin  clan  is  connected  with 
T'au-wu,  one  of  the  'Four  Wicked  Ones'  banished  by  Shun 
(cf.  Hirth,  The  Ancient  History  of  China,  p.  85  f.).  For 
'the  ancient  kings  located  T'aou-wuh  in  (one  of)  the  four 
distant  regions  to  encounter  the  sprites  and  other  evil  things, 
and  so  it  was  that  the  villains  of  the  surname  Yun  dwelt 
in  Kwa-chow'  (Legge,  The  Ch'un  Ts'ew,  with  the  Tso-chuen, 
p.  625;  cf.  also  T'ung-tien,  chap.  189,  p.  3,  and  Sii  Sung's 
Si-yii-shui-tau-ki,  chap.  3,  p.  8  B  seq.).  If  this  tradition 
were  more  than  a  mere  prehistorical  legend,  we  might  be 
led  to  assume  that  Sii  Sung's  commentary  considered  the 
Sak  tribes  expelled  by  the  Yiie-chi  near  Lake  Issyk-kul  as 
belonging  to  the  stock*  of  Tangut  or  Tibetan  nations,  rather 
than  to  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus. 

160  (approximately;  see  Shiratori,  p.  117,  and  Franke,  p.  15). 
The  Wu-sun,  formerly  under  Hiuiig-nu  rule  near  Kua-chou, 
move  to  the  west,  drive  out  the  Yiie-chi',  and  occupy  their 
territory  near  Lake  Issyk-kul,  shaking  off  allegiance  to  the 
Hiung-nu. 
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145   (?)  Ssi'-ma  Ts'ien  born  (Chavannes,  1.  xxiv). 

140  Wu-ti  becomes  Emperor  of  China. 

138  Chang  K'ien  leaves  China  on  a  mission  to  the  Yiie-chi  and 

is  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Hiung-nu. 
128  Chang  K'ien  escapes,  reaches  the  court  of  the  Yiie-chi  via 

Ta-yiian    and    K'ang-kii,    and    spends    a    year    in    Ta-hia 

(Bactria). 
127  Chang  K  'ien  returns  and,  traveling  along  the  northern  slope 

of  the  Nan-shan,  is  again  detained  by  the  Hiung-nu  near 

Lake  Lopnor. 
126  Chang  K'ien  again  escapes  and  arrives  in  China  with  a 

report  of  his  discoveries,  acquainting  the  Chinese  of  the 

existence  of  powerful  countries  in  western  Asia,  including 

India,  and  the  alleged  source  of  the  Yellow  River  near 

Khotan. 

123  Chang  K  'ien  created  Marquis  of  Po-wang. 
122  Chang  K'ien  degraded. 
121  The  young  general  Ho  K'ii-ping  defeats  the  Hiung-nu  (see 

Chavannes,  1.  Ixvii). 

115  Chang  K'ien's  mission  to  Wu-sun,  whence  he  details  sub- 
ambassadors    to    various    countries    including    India    (?). 

About  a  year  after  his  return 
114  Chang  K'ien  dies. 
113  Chang  K  'ien 's  sub-ambassadors  return  to  China  with  natives 

of  Western  Asia. 
112  War  against  Yiie  (South  China).     Attempts  made  to  reach 

India  by  a  direct  route. 
111-110  Ssi'-ma  Ts'ien's  sojourn  in  the  southwest,  where  he  may 

have  become  familiar  with  the  K'un-ming  and  other  tribes. 
110  Death  of  Ssi'-ma  T'an,  Ss'i-ma  Ts'ien's  father. 
108  Chau  Po-nu  defeats  the  hitherto  refractory  kingdoms  of 

Lou-Ian  and  Ku-sh'i. 
106  A  line  of  military  stations  established  west  of  the  Great 

Wall  at  Yii-mon.     The  road  to  Ta-yiian  opened  to  traffic. 

The  Son  of  Heaven  seeks  to  procure  from  Ta-yiian  the 

superior  horses  kept  at  the  city  of  Ir-shi  (Nish,  Uratube). 

The  sale  of  them  is  refused,  and  the  Chinese  ambassador  is 

killed  at  Yii-ch'ong,  east  of  Ta-yiian. 
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104  Li  Kuang-li  appointed  leader  of  a  campaign  against  Ta- 
yiian  to  enforce  the  sale  of  the  Ir-shi  horses. 

103  Li  Kuang-li,  returning  without  having  reached  Ta-yiian, 
is  forbidden  to  enter  China  and  ordered  to  form  a  new 
army  at  the  Great  Wall. 

102  Li  Kuang-li 's  second  campaign  against  Ta-yiian. 

101  Ta-yiian,  defeated,  becomes  a  tributary  state  of  China. 

100  Mei'-ts'ai  superseded  as  king  of  Ta-yiian  by  Mu-kua's 
brother,  Ch  'an-f  ong.  Since  after  this  time  the  Sh'i-ki  speaks 
of  'more  than  ten  embassies'  having  been  sent  to  the  west 
(§134),  it  seems  as  though  a  number  of  years  at  least 
elapsed  before  Ssi-ma  Ts'ien  ceased  to  work  on  it. 

98     Ssi-ma  Ts'ien  disgraced  (see  Chavannes,  1.  xxxvi-xl). 

87  Death  of  Wu-ti,  whose  posthumous  title  (Wu-ti)  is  not  used 
by  Ssi'-ma  Ts'ien.  The  latter  must,  therefore,  have  died  (or 
abandoned  work?)  before  that  year  (Chavannes,  1.  xliv). 


INDEX 

(The  numbers  refer  to  the  sections   of  both   the   Translation   and   the 
Chinese  Text.) 

AGRICULTURE,  in  Ta-yiian,  19;  in  An-si,  31;  in  T'iau-chi,  40,  41;  in 
military  colony  at  Lun-t'ou,  135. 

AN-SI  (Canton  Dial.  On-sak  =  Arsak,  Parthia,  first  suggested  by  Kings- 
mill,  The  Intercourse  of  China,  p.  8,  n.  11),  in  the  east  of  Yii6-ch'i,  29; 
described,  30-38 ;  its  cities  like  those  of  Ta-yiian,  32 ;  a  large  country  near 
the  Oxus,  34;  its  people  shrewd  traders,  35;  coins,  36;  its  relation  to 
T'iau-chi",  43;  Chinese  legendary  traditions  maintained  by  old  people  in, 
45;  great,  rich,  and  civilized  like  China,  54;  assistant  envoy  sent  to,  by 
Chang  K'ien  from  Wu-sun,  72;  regular  missions  to,  79;  Chinese 
embassy  welcomed  by  cavalry  on  eastern  boundary,  92;  royal  capital 
several  thousand  li  distant  from  boundary,  92;  Parthians  visit  China  with 
gifts,  92. 

AN-TS'AI  (z^Aorsi,  called  A-lan  in  later  Chinese  records,  the  Alans  of 
history,  see  Hirth,  'Mr.  Kingsmill  and  the  Hiung-nu,'  JAOS  30.37  ff.), 
a  nomad  nation  on  the  banks  of  a  great  marsh  (the  Palus  Maeotis),  28; 
in  the  north  of  Parthia,  38;  regular  missions  to,  79. 

ARCHERS,  mounted,  in  Ta-yiian,  21;  number  of,  with  the  Wu-sun,  25,  64; 
in  K'ang-kii,  27;  in  An-ts'ai,  28;  with  the  Yii6-eh'i,  29;  to  attack 
Ta-yiian,  110,  116;  win  battle,  121;  see  also  KAN  Fu. 

ARMY,  reported  as  weak  in  Ta-hia,  49,  54;  in  An-si,  54;  in  Ta-yuan,  54, 
110;  as  strong  with  Yiie-chi  and  K'ang-kii,  54;  supposed  difficulties  a 
Chinese  army  marching  to  the  west  would  meet,  107;  Li  Kuang-li's  first, 
against  Ta-yiian,  110;  routed,  returns  with  great  losses,  111;  failure 
due  to  starvation  rather  than  to  poor  fighting,  112;  forbidden  to  return 
home,  113;  second,  against  Ta-yiian  organized,  116-117;  frontier  troops 
stationed  in  Tsiu-ts'iian,  118;  loses  half  its  men  en  route  to  Ta-yiian, 
116,  121;  fails  to  enter  the  inner  city  of  Ta-yiian,  124;  on  way  back  to 
China  divided  into  sections,  125;  suffers  enormous  losses  during  its 
second  campaign,  129;  see  also  ARCHERS;  CONVICT  REGIMENTS;  ENGI- 
NEERS; GENERALS;  GRAFT;  HORSES;  MILITARY  GOVERNORS;  PROVISIONS; 
REWARDS  ;  WAGONS. 

BAMBOO  stick  brought  from  Ssi-ch'uan  to  Bactria  via  India,  53. 

BIRD,  feeds  child  exposed  by  king  of  Wu-sun  in  wilderness,  62;  in 
T'iau-chi',  see  OSTRICH. 

BOATS  used  for  distant  journeys  in  An-si,  35. 

'BOOK  OF  CHANGES'  consulted  by  Wu-ti,  79. 

BOWS  AND  ARROWS,  see  ARCHERS. 

BRONZE,  Wu  Jon-kie's  reference  to,  103  (footnote). 

CARAVANS  through  Central  Asia  developed  by  the  Emperor's  demand  for 
horses,  79;  size  and  frequency  of,  79;  frequency  causes  Chinese  articles 
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to  be  less  cared  for  in  the  west,  84;   lose  half  their  members  en  route,  107. 

CARTS,  used  for  distant  journeys  in  An-si,  35. 

CATTLE  BEEEDING,  see  NOMAD  NATIONS. 

CHALDEA,  see  T  'IAU-CHI. 

CH'AN-FoNG,  Mu-kua's  brother,  King  of  Ta-yiian,  132;  his  son  sent  as 
a  hostage  to  China,  133.  (Chavannes,  1.  Ixxviii,  calls  him  Chan,  connect- 
ing fong  with  the  following  verb  wei;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  name  in 
Ts'ien-han-shu,  chap.  96  A,  p.  18  B,  in  a  different  connection  seems  to 
show  that  P  'an  Ku  did  not  share  that  view.) 

CHANG-AN,  capital  of  China,  23. 

CHANG  K'lEN,  where  born,  2;  his  mission  to  find  the  Yiie-chi  and 
captivity  among  the  Hiung-nu,  4,  5;  escapes,  6;  arrives  in  Ta-yiian,  7; 
reaches  Ta-hia  (Bactria)  by  way  of  K'ang-kii  (Soghdiana)  and  the 
Yiie-chi'  (Indoscythians),  9,  10,  11;  fails  in  his  mission,  11;  spends  a 
year  in  Bactria  and  returns,  skirting  the  Nan-shan,  12;  his  second 
captivity  among  the  Hiung-nu,  12;  his  Tartar  wife,  5,  12;  on  his  return 
to  China  is  given  a  court  title,  13;  his  personality,  14;  nearly  all  his 
attendants  lost  during  his  first  journey,  16;  countries  visited  by  him,  17; 
his  report  on  geographical  discoveries  as  submitted  to  emperor,  18-53; 
his  plan  to  discover  India,  53;  suggests  creation  of  Chinese  sphere  of 
influence  in  Western  Asia,  54;  his  familiarity  with  their  pasture  grounds 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Hiung-nu  gains  for  him  the  title  'Marquis 
of  Po-wang,'  i.  e.  'the  Wide  Outlook,'  in  123  B.  c.,  58;  degraded  for 
mistake  as  a  leader  in  122  B.  c.,  59 ;  to  regain  his  position  submits  scheme 
to  invite  Wu-sun  to  remove  east  to  vacant  territory  near  boundary  of 
China,  61-66;  proposes  marriage  of  Chinese  princess  to  king  of  Wu-sun, 
66;  appointed  commander  of  imperial  bodyguard  and  sent  on  diplo- 
matic mission  to  Wu-sun  as  proposed  by  himself,  67-74;  returns  to 
China  with  natives  of  Wu-sun,  73;  appointed  chief  of  Foreign  Office, 
74;  his  death  (in  114  B.  c.),  75;  his  name  referred  to  by  later  travelers 
to  the  west  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  77;  trade  with  west  con- 
formed to  precedent  created  by,  79;  his  (supposed)  discovery  of  the 
source  of  the  Yellow  River  confirms  legendary  accounts  of  the  Shu-Icing, 
136. 

(It  appears  that  about  a  hundred  years  ago  a  dilapidated  monument 
existed  among  the  hills  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Issyk-kul.  When 
Sung-yiin  (died  in  1835,  cf.  Giles,  Biogr.  Diet.  no.  1843),  as  Governor  of 
Hi,  heard  of  its  existence,  he  ordered  one  of  his  military  officers  to  have 
a  rubbing  made  of  the  inscription  on  it.  This  shows  a  number  of  char- 
acters which,  as  they  are  taken  out  of  their  context  and  placed  on  record 
in  Sii  Sung 's  Si-yu-shui-tau-M,  chap.  5,  p.  8  B,  give  no  sense  whatever. 
The  natives  were  said  to  call  the  monument  'Chang  K'ien's  Tablet.' 
Sii  Sung,  in  spite  of  repeated  inquiries,  did  not  find  a  trace  of  it.) 

CHANG-YE,  district  on  western  boundary,  118. 

CHAU  PO-NU,  general,  sent  against  the  Hiung-nu,  86;  captures  King  of 
Lou-Ian  and  defeats  Ku-shi,  87;  created  Marquis  of  Tso-ye,  87,  114; 
losses  against  the  Hiung-nu,  114. 
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CHAU  SH'i-CH'6'NG,  general,  appointed  to  serve  under  Li  Kuang-li,  110, 
111;  consulted  by  Li  Kuang-li  at  siege  of  city  of  Ta-yiian,  122;  dis- 
tinguished by  vigorous  fighting,  129;  ennobled  as  Tcuang-lu-ta-fu,  130. 

CHAU  TI,  a  cavalry  officer  who  beheaded  the  king  of  Yii-ch'ong,  126; 
created  Marquis  of  Sin-ch'i',  130. 

CHIEFS,  petty,  see  GOVERNMENT,  FORM  OF. 

CHINA,  not  unknown  by  reputation  to  countries  of  Western  Asia  (Ta-yiian), 
7;  Bactria  and  Parthia  compared  with,  in  point  of  greatness,  wealth, 
and  civilization,  54;  sphere  of  influence  of,  in  Western  Asia  suggested 
by  Chang  K'ien,  54;  did  not  extend  west  of  Ta-yiian,  97;  produce  of, 
coveted  by  Western  Asiatics,  54;  slackened  demand  for  produce  of,  84, 
85;  deserters  from,  settle  in  countries  between  Ta-yiian  and  An-si,  103. 

CH'o  LING,  a  turfman  (?),  sent  to  buy  horses  in  Ta-yiian,  106. 

CITY  DWELLEES,  in  Ta-yiian,  19,  20;  in  An-si,  31,  54;  in  Ta-hia,  47,  53; 
in  Shon-tu,  53 ;  in  China,  54 ;  see  also  NOMAD  NATIONS. 

COINS,  Parthian,  36;  none  between  Ta-yiian  and  An-si  (doubtful,  see 
IRON),  103. 

COMMISSARIAT,  see  PROVISIONS;    MILITARY  GOVERNORS. 

CONSORT,  right  and  left,  the  latter  being  superior  in  rank  [cf.  the  left 
Lukli  prince,  12],  90. 

CONVICT  REGIMENTS  formed  in  dangerous  campaigns,  82;  in  second 
campaign  against  Ta-yiian,  116,  119. 

CURIOSITIES  collected  in  the  Far  West  by  ambassadors,  134. 

DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE,  demoralized,  85;  for  missions  to  the  West  see 
CHANG  K'IEN;  ENVOYS;  PO-WANG. 

DISTANCES  from  the  Hiung-nu  to  Ta-yuan  several  tens  of  days,  7; 
Chang-an  to  Salt  Lake  5000  li,  23;  Wu-sun  2000  li  northeast  of 
Ta-yiian,  25;  K'ang-kii  2000  li  northwest  of  Ta-yiian,  27;  An-ts'ai  2000 
li  northwest  of  K'ang-kii,  28;  Yiie-chi  2000  or  3000  li  west  of  Ta-yiian, 
29;  An-si  several  thousand  li  west  of  Yii6-chi',  30;  Li-kan  and  T'iau-cM 
several  thousand  li  west  of  An-si,  39;  Ta-hia  more  than  2000  li  south- 
west of  Ta-yiian,  46;  Shon-tu  several  thousand  li  southeast  of  Ta-hia, 
53;  Ta-hia  12,000  li  southwest  of  China,  53.  (Note  that  the  li  in 
countries  west  of  Ta-yiian  should  be  held  to  correspond  to  a  stadium.) 

ELEPHANTS,  used  in  war,  53 ;    used  in  a  country  southwest  of  China,  57. 

ENGINEERS,  hydraulic,  attached  to  the  army  against  Ta-yiian  to  cut  off 
water  supply  of  city,  117;  Chinese,  able  to  bore  wells,  122. 

ENVOYS,  assistant,  to  accompany  Chang  K'ien  to  Wu-sun,  67;  sent  by 
Chang  K'ieii  to  the  several  countries  of  the  west,  72,  some  of  whom 
return  with  natives  of  the  west,  77;  regular  missions  to  An-si,  An-ts'ai, 
Li-kan,  T'iau-ehi,  and  Shon-tu,  79;  sent  by  way  of  Yunnan,  intercepted, 
robbed  and  killed  by  K'un-ming  tribes,  81-83;  cheated  and  ill-treated 
in  foreign  countries,  incite  government  to  take  action,  85;  coming  and 
going  of,  more  and  more  frequent,  96;  failed  to  make  impression 
on  the  proud  nations  of  the  west,  97;  Chinese,  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  Hiung-nu,  98;  inexperienced,  make  false  reports,  104; 
intercepted  and  killed  at  Yu-ch'ong,  109;  deserving  army  officers 
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appointed  as,  to  feudal  states,  130;    sent  to  Ta-yiian  acknowledging  elec- 
tion of  new  king,  133;    to  collect  curiosities,  134;    see  also  CHANG  K'IEN. 

EXPEDITIONS,  exploring,  to  Western  Asia,  see  CHANG  K'IEN;  in  the 
direction  of  India,  55;  to  Wu-sun,  67,  see  also  WU-SUN;  CARAVANS; 
ENVOYS. 

FERGHANA,  see  TA-YUAN. 

FoNG-SH'i-KtfN,  title  given  to  Kan  Fu,  13. 

GENERALS  serving  in  campaign  against  Ta-yiian,  relative  merits  of,  129; 
rewards  bestowed  on,  130. 

GOLD  sent  to  Wu-sun  as  a  gift,  67;  to  Ta-yiian  for  purchase  of  horses, 
106;  see  also  METALS. 

GOVERNMENT,  form  of:— 

Kings:   Hiung-nu,  see  SHAN-YT);    Ta-yiian,  8,  106  et  passim;   Yue-chi,  10, 

29;    Wu-sun,  see  K  'UN-MO;   An -si,  36. 

Petty  chiefs  (city  government)  :    T'iau-ch'i,  43;    Ta-hia,  48. 
Satraps:   see  HUN-SHO. 
Barbarians :   55-58. 

GRAFT,  in  army  administration,  129;    rewards  bestowed  in  spite  of,  130. 

GRAPES,  see  WINE. 

GREAT  WALL,  in  Lung-si,  24;  at  Ling-kii,  built  to  protect  trade  to  the 
west,  79. 

GUIDES,  8,  73. 

HAI  TRIBES,  prevent  expedition  to  India,  56. 

HAI-SI,  Marquis  of,  see  Li  KUANG-LI. 

HALBERDS  in  Ta-yiian,  21. 

HAN-CHUNG,  Chang  K'ien  born  in,  2. 

HAN-Hufi,  'sweating  blood,'  said  of  a  superior  breed  of  horses  (possibly 
a  transcription  of  some  foreign  sound),  19,  79. 

HAN -MI,  small  country  east  of  Ta-yiian,  22;  assistant  envoys  sent  to,  72; 
sends  tribute,  92. 

HIU-CHU,  district,  118. 

HIUNG-NU  (Huns)  living  under  Chinese  rule  as  prisoners  (?)  furnish 
information  about  the  Yiie-ch'i  (Indoscythians),  3;  territory  of,  between 
China  and  Yue-chi,  4;  Great  Khan  of,  tries  to  mislead  Chang'  K'ien  as 
to  whereabouts  of  the  Yue-chi,  5;  their  'Luk-li'  prince  occupies  throne, 
12;  western  division  of,  between  Salt  Lake  and  the  Great  Wall,  24; 
politically  influence  K'ang-kii,  27;  impediment  to  northern  road  to  India, 
53;  Chang  K'ien  familiar  with  their  pasture  grounds  in  campaign 
against,  58;  campaign  against,  under  Li  Kuang  in  122  B.  c.,  59;  under 
Ho  K'ii-ping,  60;  a  prince  of  the  western,  tenders  his  allegiance  to 
China  in  121  B.  c.,  61;  his  population  forced  to  retreat  to  the  north  in 
119  B.  c.,  61,  66;  kill  chief  of  Wu-sun  and  expose  heir  to  throne  in 
wilderness,  62;  the  prince,  on  attaining  maturity,  frees  himself  from 
allegiance  to,  and  withdraws  with  his  Wu-sun  people  to  the  distant  west, 
64;  intercept  westbound  envoys,  85;  driven  away  by  Chau  Po-nu,  86; 
give  one  of  their  princesses  in  marriage  to  King  of  Wu-sun,  90;  harass 
the  Yiie-chi  as  far  as  An-si,  98;  their  ambassadors  to  the  west  treated 
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better  en  route  than  those  of  the  Chinese,  98;  would  threaten  a  Chinese 
army  marching  to  the  west,  107;  Chau  Po-nu  beaten  by,  114;  see  also 
CHANG  K'IEN;  HUNS;  SHAN-YU;  YUE-CHI. 

HIUNG-NU  EIVEE,  86. 

HO  K'u-PING  (leader  against  the  Hiung-nu),  his  campaign  of  122  B.  c., 
60.  (He  died  at  the  age  of  24  in  117  B.  c.,  and  his  tomb,  ornamented 
by  the  oldest  specimen  of  stone  sculpture  of  a  horse  we  possess  on 
Chinese  soil,  was  recently  discovered  by  the  French  archeologieal  mission 
of  1914.  See  Journal  Asiatique,  11.  ser.  5.  471  ff.) 

HO  KIVEE,  supposed  to  pass  through  Lopnor,  23;  its  imaginary  source 
near  Khotan,  93;  legendary  accounts  of  Shu-Icing  regarding,  confirmed 
by  Chang  K'ien 's  discovery,  136. 

HORSES  in  Ta-yiian  (Ferghana),  19;  sent  as  gift  to  China  from  Wu-sun, 
73,  78;  importation  of,  from  the  west  led  to  regular  caravan  trade,  79; 
classification  and  nomenclature,  79;  a  thousand,  sent  as  a  marriage  gift 
by  Wu-sun,  90;  rich  men  in  Wu-sun  own  four  or  five  thousand,  91;  kept 
at  the  city  of  ir-shi,  105-108;  horse-breakers  appointed  to  accompany 
army  against  Ta-yiian,  119;  two  breeds  of,  being  taken  away  by  the 
victorious  Chinese  from  the  capital  of  Ta-yiian  indicates  that  the  more 
precious  animals  had  been  imported  there  from  some  other  place,  123; 
see  also  IR-SHI. 

HO-SI  (in  modern  Kan-su),  61. 

HOSTAGES  to  Chinese  court,  small  countries  send  princes  as,  with  the 
returning  victorious  army,  128;  son  of  king  of  Ta-yiian  one  of  the,  133. 

HU,  see  TARTARS. 

HUAN,  small  country  west  of  Ta-yiian,  92. 

HUANG-HO,  see  Ho  RIVER. 

HU  CH  'UNG-KUO,  leader  in  an  expedition  against  Yii-ch  'ong,  125. 

HUNS,  identified  with  the  Hiung-nu.  (See  Hirth,  "Ueber  Wolga-Hunnen 
und  Hiung-nu,"  Sb.  d.  philos.-philol.  Kl.  d.  Kgl.  ~bayer.  Alcad.  d.  Wiss. 
Munchen,  1900,  pp.  245-278.) 

HUN-SH6  (thus  transcribed  on  the  strength  of  a  tsi-lan  scholium  in  T'ung- 
Tcien-kang-mu,  4,  p.  124;  —  Chavannes'  hoen-sie),  prince,  chief  of  the 
western  Hiung-nu,  tenders  his  allegiance  to  China,  61;  his  territory 
deserted,  66,  69. 

I-CH6U,  modern  Yiin-nan-fu,  80.  (This  is  Marco  Polo's  Yachi,  which  name 
Yule,  3d  ed.,  2.  67,  connects  with  this  I-ch6u  of  the  Han  dynasty.  He 
should  have  noted,  however,  that  the  second  syllable  chou  in  all  probabil- 
ity did  not  form  part  of  the  aboriginal  name,  and  that  the  old  sound  of 
the  first  syllable  must  have  been  yilc.} 

I-KING,  see  '  BOOK  OF  CHANGES.  ' 

INDIA,  see  SHON-TIT. 

INDOSCYTHIANS,  see  YUE-CHI. 

INDUS,  river  of  Shon-tu,  53. 

INTERPRETERS,  54,  73. 

IRON,  none  between  Ta-yiian  and  An-si  (?),  103. 

IR-SHi,     The  old  sound  of  these  two  syllables  was  most  probably  either 
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ish  or  nish.  The  modern  sound  of  the  character  for  the  first  syllable, 
now  pronounced  %r,  is  ni  in  five  of  its  combinations  with  certain  radicals 
according  to  Chalmers,  K'ang-hi,  p.  28  f.,  the  best  authority  as  regards 
the  correct  description  of  sounds  by  the  Chinese  method,  and,  since  the 
omission  of  radicals  in  ancient  texts  is  by  no  means  unknown  (see  the 
examples,  to  which  I  may  add  others  referred  to  by  me  in  JAOS  30.  27), 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  look  upon  nish  as  a  possible  equivalent  in  its  ancient 
sound  for  modern  'ir-shl.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  fall  in  with 
de  Lacouperie's  proposition  (Western  Origin  of  the  Early  Chinese  Civili- 
sation, pp.  220  and  224;  cf.  also  K.  Shiratori,  quoted  in  Dr.  T.  Fujita's 
paper  '  The  Castle  Kwei-shan  in  Ta-yuan  kuo  and  the  Eoyal  Court 
of  Yiieh  shih'  in  the  Journal  of  the  Japanese  Oriental  Society,  6.  194  f.) 
to  connect  this  name  Nish  with  the  home  of  the  celebrated  Nisean  horses 
of  classical  lore.  Though  located  by  Herodotus  on  'a  large  plain  in 
Medic  territory,'  later  classical  authors  (see  Heinrich  Stein  in  a  foot- 
note to  the  Nisean  horse  passage  in  his  edition  of  Herodotus,  7.  40)  name 
different  localities  much  farther  east.  Pliny  (6.  113)  speaks  of  'regio 
Nisiaea  Parthyenes, '  and  Stein  continues  in  his  footnote :  '  Noch  b'stlicher 
haftete  der  Name  an  den  Hochthalern  des  Murghab  (Margos),  dem  in 
Vendid.  1.  26  erwahnten  "Ni(jaya  welches  zwischen  Mouru  (Merv)  und 
Baksdi  (Balkh)  liegt";  wahrend  nach  einer  unsicheren  Notiz  "bei 
Hesych.V.  Nijo-afos  iWovs  und  Suid.  DITTOS  vT/o-euos  jene  Pferde  in  der 
zwischen  Sogdiana  und  BaTctriana  gelegenen  Landschaft  Karaffny^va 
(Sirep  'EXXdSi  y\d)ffffri  HJcros)  heimisch  waren.  Bitter,  Erdk.  9.  364,  findet 
sie  in  der  turkomannischen  Zucht  der  Atak,  die  noch  heute  durch  ganz 
Persien  wegen  ihrer  Grosse,  Ausdauer  und  Schnelligkeit  selbst  vor  der 
arabischen  Eace  ausgezeichnet  ist,  und  deren  edle  Zueht  wohl  zum  Teil 
in  einigen  Stutereien  der  Perser-Monarchen  in  den  medischen  Hochebenen 
eingefiihrt  werden  konnte. '  Could  not  this  be  the  ir-sh'i  of  the  Sh'i-Tci? 
It  looks  almost  as  if  the  multiplicity  of  regions  which,  like  the  cities 
claiming  the  privilege  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  are  named  as 
producers  of  the  best  horses  the  world  could  boast  of  at  the  time,  can 
be  easily  explained,  if  we  allow  some  Persian,  Parthian,  or  Soghdian 
proper  name  like  Nish,  Grecianized  into  Njjtroua,  etc.,  had  in  the  course 
of  centuries  grown  into  a  technical  term,  designating  at  different  periods 
the  chief  claimant  for  horse  breeding  par  excellence.  Modern  dictionaries 
furnish  what  may  be  almost  looked  upon  as  an  analogy  to  this  process 
in  the  term  '  Tattersall  's, '  once  the  famous  horse-market  in  London, 
which  has  since  become  a  designation  of  large  horse-markets  in  all 
countries.  It  seems  that  by  following  up  Bitter's  proposition  we  may  be 
allowed  to  locate  the  "  Tattersall 's "  of  the  Shi-Tci  pretty  near  the  city 
of  Ta-yuan,  possibly  on  Ta-yuan  territory  itself.  We  may  thus  arrive 
at  a  compromise  between  de  Lacouperie's  view,  rejected  by  Chavannes, 
and  that  of  Chavannes,  who  refers  us  (p.  xlv,  note)  to  the  Chinese 
identification,  made  in  the  7th  century  A.  D.,  when  tradition  may  still 
have  been  alive,  of  the  city  of  ir-sh'i  with  the  Osrushna  of  Buddhist 
travelers,  i.  e.  the  present  city  of  Uratube,  about  a  hundred  miles  east 
of  Samarkand. 
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'IK-SHii,  GENERAL,'   title  bestowed  on  Li  Kuang-li,  q.  v. 

JADESTONE  found  on  hills  near  Khotan,  23,  93. 

JAN,  hill  tribe,  55. 

JO-SHUI  (the  'weak  water,'  CSwp  do-foj^s,  a  legendary  river  or  lake, 
placed  by  the  Chinese  near  the  supposed  western  terminus  of  the 
world),  45. 

JUGGLERS,  in  T'iau-ch'i,  44;  of  Li-kan  brought  as  tribute  by  Parthians 
to  China,  92;  become  popular  in  China,  95. 

KAN  FU,  Chang  K'iSn's  Tartar  (Hiung-nu?)  companion,  4;  returned 
with  Chang  K  'ien,  12 ;  given  a  title,  13 ;  his  personality,  15 ;  an 
excellent  bowman,  15. 

K'ANG-Kti  (Soghdiana),  connected  by  postal  roads  with  Ta-yiian  (Fer- 
ghana), conveys  Chang  K'ien  to  the  Yiie-chi',  9;  visited  by  Chang  K'ien 
in  person,  17;  in  the  north  of  Ta-yiian,  22;  northwest  of,  and  con- 
terminous with,  Ta-yiian,  27;  nomads,  under  political  influence  of 
Yiie-chi  and  Hiung-nu,  27;  in  the  north  of  Yiie-chi,  29;  small,  27,  but 
strong  in  military,  54;  assistant  envoy  sent  to,  by  Chang  K'ien  from 
Wu-sun,  72;  an  ally  of  Ta-yiian,  122;  Chinese  troops  advance  as  far 
as,  when  the  fugitive  king  of  Yii-ch'ong  is  delivered  to  them,  126. 

KHOTAN,  see  YU-TI^N. 

K'lANG  (Tangutans),  12;  southern  neighbors  of  western  Hiung-nu;  cut 
off  road  to  China,  24;  remnants  of  Yii6-chi  take  refuge  with,  29;  on 
way  to  India,  53. 

KIANG-TU,  Princess  of,  given  in  marriage  to  old  king  of  Wu-sun,  who 
marries  her  to  his  grandson,  90. 

KlfiN-WE'i  (•=  Sii-chou-fu),  starting-point  of  exploring  expedition  to  find 
India,  55. 

K  'I-LIfiN-SHAN,  hill  near  old  seats  of  Yue'-chi,  29,  60.  (The  tomb,  recently 
discovered,  of  the  young  general  Ho  K  Mi-ping  is  supposed  to  resemble 
this  hill  in  shape.  See  illustration  in  Journal  Asiatique,  11.  s6r.  5.  472. 
Regarding  the  location  of  this  hill  see  Shiratori,  p.  103  f.) 

KIN,  lit.  gold,  money,  130. 

KIN-CH'oNG  (Lan-chou-fu),  61. 

KIUNG,  district  in  Ssi'-ch'uan  (—  Kiung-chou),  bamboo  from,  53;  a 
starting-point  on  the  road  to  India,  55. 

KUANG-LU-TA-FU,  title  of  nobility,  130. 

K'UI-SHUI  =  the  Oxus,  29,  34,  46. 

KuN-CHoNG  —  adjutant  general  (?),  110,  129,  130. 

K'UN-LUN,  name  of  a  hill  occurring  in  old  books  as  that  where  the  Ho, 
or  Yellow  River,  rises,  given  to  hills  near  Khotan  by  Chinese  ambassadors, 
93,  94,  136.  (See  Franke,  p.  33  f.) 

K 'UN-MING  TRIBES  (in  south-west  of  Su-chou-fu),  given  to  robbery,  56; 
prevent  expedition  to  India,  56;  to  Bactria,  81-83. 

K 'UN-MO,  title  of  the  King  of  Wu-sun,  62;  see  also  WU-SUN.  (Regard- 
ing the  many  attempts  at  the  etymology  of  the  term,  see  Shiratori,  p. 
136.) 

KUO  CH'ANG,  general  sent  against  the  K'un-ming  tribes  in  109  B.  c.,  82. 
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KU-SH'i,  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Salt  Lake,  23;  as  a  thoroughfare  to 
the  West  interferes  with  Chinese  missions,  85;  battle  of,  in  108  B.  c. 
raises  the  prestige  of  the  Chinese  in  Wu-sun  and  the  farther  West,  87; 
sends  tribute  to  China,  92. 

Ktf-YEN,  district,  118. 

LAN-CH6U-FU  =  Kin-ch  'ong,  61. 

LANG,  title  of  an  officer  in  the  imperial  household,  a  yeoman  (?),  2,  4.  (See 
Chavannes,  Les  Memoires,  2.  201,  n.  1;  it  seems  that  the  holder  of  this 
otherwise  indefinable  title  was  exempt  from  taxes,  cf.  Chavannes,  3.  552, 
n.  4;  but  cf.  also  an  essay  under  lang-Jcun  in  Liang-han-k'an-wu-p'u-i, 
chap.  10,  p.  12  f.  Perhaps  a  term  like  the  German  Junker  in  Kammer- 
juriker.) 

LANGUAGES  and  dialects  between  Ta-yiian  and  An-si,  101. 

LAN-SHI,  capital  of  Ta-hia,  51. 

LAU-SHANG,  Great  Khan  of  the  Hiung-nu,  29. 

LI,  the  Chinese  mile  (equivalent  to  about  3  stadia,  but  corresponding  in 
Western  Asia  to  the  stadium  of  classical  authors;  see  China  and  the 
Eoman  Orient,  p.  222  ff.),  18,  23,  25,  27,  28,  29,  30,  39,  46,  53. 

LIANG-CH6U-FU,  see  LING-KU. 

LI  CH'o,  general  under  Li  Kuang-li  in  the  campaign  against  Ta-yiian,  110, 
111;  consulted  by  Li  Kuang-li  at  siege  of  city  of  Ta-yiian,  122; 
strategical  adviser,  129;  appointed  prefect  of  Shang-tang,  130. 

LI  FU-J6N,  Madam  Li,  favorite  concubine  of  the  Emperor  Wu-ti,  sister 
of  the  general  Li  Kuang-li,  110. 

LI-KAN  (called  Ta-ts'in  in  later  records),  39;  regular  traffic  with,  79,  92. 
(A  designation  of  Syria  under  Antiochus  VI,  whose  army  had  invaded 
Parthia  with  ill  success  in  129  B.  c.,  not  long  before  the  arrival  at  the 
court  of  the  Yue-ch'i  of  Chang  K  'ien  and  who  may  have  merely  transmitted 
the  information  on  countries  not  visited  by  him  in  person;  I  am  in 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  name  and  abandon  the  idea  of  Rekem,  or 
Petra.) 

LI  KUANG  (a  general  in  many  campaigns  against  the  Hiung-nu),  Chang 
K  'ien 's  chifif  in  122  B.  c.,  59. 

LI  KUANG-LI,  appointed  generalissimo  in  the  campaign  against  Ta-yiian, 
receives  the  title  'General  ir-sh'i, '  in  anticipation  of  his  forcing  the  city 
of  i'r-sh'i  (Nish?)  to  deliver  the  celebrated  horses  named  after  it  and 
said  by  Ta-yiian  to  be  withheld  there,  110;  despite  great  hardships 
reaches  eastern  frontier  of  Ta-yiian  and  returns,  having  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  army,  111;  reports  his  failure,  112;  forbidden  to  return 
home,  remains  at  Tun-huang,  113 ;  his  second  campaign,  120-131;  created 
Marquis  of  Hai-si,  130. 

LING-Ktt  (Liang-chou-fu),  great  wall  at,  79. 

LOCUSTS  devastate  country  when  Chinese  army  starts  against  Ta-yiian, 
111. 

LOPNOR,  see  SALT  LAKE. 

L6U-LAN,  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Salt  Lake,  23 ;  a  thoroughfare  to  the 
West,  interferes  with  Chinese  missions,  85;  king  of,  captured  in  108  B.  c., 
87,  110. 
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LUCERNE,  see  Mu-su. 

LUK-LI  (=  perhaps  some  derivative  of  Uigur,  uluk,  'erhaben,  gross,' 
Radloff,  Wb.  1693?),  title  of  a  Hiung-nu  prince,  12.  The  first  character, 
usually  standing  for  Tcu,  'valley,'  is  to  be  read  luk  ad  hoc.  Chalmers, 
K'ang-hi,  p.  441  B;  K'ang-hi,  Rad.  150,  1. 

LUNG-SI  (—modern  Kan-su),  4,  24. 

LUN-T'6U,  a  city  on  the  road  to  the  West,  able  to  harass  Chinese  expe- 
ditions, 115;  laid  in  ruins  for  refusing  provisions  to  Chinese  army,  120; 
soldier  farmers  stationed  at,  to  hoard  up  provisions  for  embassies,  135. 
(Cf.  fid.  Biot.  'Meinoire  sur  les  colonies  militaires  et  agricoles  des 
Chinois, '  in  Journ.  Asiatique,  4.  s6r.  15.  341  f.) 

LU-Yufi-JoN,  unsuccessful  leader  of  caravans  to  Bactria,  81. 

MAEOTIS,  Palus,  see  AN-TS'AI. 

MANG,  hill  tribe,  55. 

MARKETS,  in  An-si,  35;    in  Ta-hia,  51. 

MAU-TUN,  Great  Khan  of  the  Hiung-nu,  29. 

MEDICAGO  SATIVA,  see  Mu-su. 

MEii-TS'AI  (possibly  some  such  name  as  Moos,  or  Mauas,  which  appears 
on  Saka  coins  in  India,  cf.  A.  Cunningham,  'Coins  of  the  Sakas'  in 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  vol.  10,  3d  ser.,  p.  103  ff.,  of  whom  the  man  called 
Mei-ts  'ai  may  be  a  namesake,  though  certainly  not  the  identical  king, 
whose  coins  were  found  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Taxila),  king  of 
Ta-yiian,  succeeding  Mu-kua,  124;  killed  by  his  people  for  being  too 
friendly  to  China,  132. 

METALS,  melting  of,  taught  by  Chinese  deserters  in  countries  between 
Ta-yiian  and  An-si,  103.  (Cf.  an  essay  on  the  technicalities  of  this 
passage  in  Liang -han-lc'an-wu-p'u-i,  chap.  8,  pp.  8  and  9.) 

MIGRATIONS  of  the  Wu-sun  from  original  seats  among  Hiung-nu  east 
of  Lopnor  to  distant  west,  62-65;  see  also  Yufi-CHi'. 

MILITARY  GOVERNORS,  special  (kiau-yu),  appointed  for  the  army 
against  Ta-yiian,  117;  appointed  as  horse-breakers  to  conduct  horses  from 
Ta-yiian,  119;  (tu-yii)  appointed  after  the  war  to  reside  in  Tsiu-ts'iian, 
134. 

MINISTERS,  of  State,  high  rank  in  civil  service,  74;  appointed  for  army 
service,  130. 

MU-KUA  (or  Mu-ku),  King  of  Ta-yiian,  responsible  for  trouble  with 
China,  sacrificed  by  his  people  and  succeeded  by  Me'i-ts'ai,  who  was 
friendly  to  the  Chinese,  122;  his  younger  brother  made  king  by  his 
people,  132. 

MUMMERS,  95. 

MU-SU,  the  Emperor  Wu-ti  covers  large  tracts  of  land  with  mu-su  as 
fodder  for  his  horses,  100.  (Canton  dial,  muk-suk,  i.  e.  the  lucerne, 
medicago  sativa,  probably  the  transcription  of  some  foreign  word,  like 
Turkish  burchak,  if  we  allow  for  a  change  the  word  may  have  undergone 
from  the  original  meaning  within  the  last  two  thousand  years.  For 
burchak,  of  which  the  old  Chinese  sound  muk-suk  would  be  quite  possible 
as  a  transcription,  now  denotes  another  seed  plant  used  for  fodder,  the 
vetch,  according  to  Radloff,  Worterbuch  der  Tiirk-Dialecte,  4,  col.  1832 : 
Kara  burchak,  'die  Wicke  (vicia).') 
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NAN-SHAN,  a  range  of  hills  separating  Tibet  from  Eastern   Turkestan, 

and  its  continuation  towards  the  east,  12,  29,  61. 
NISH,  see  IR-SHI. 
NOMAD  NATIONS:    Wu-sun,  25;    K'ang-kii,  27;    An-ts'ai,  28;    Yue"-ehi, 

29.    Of.  CITY  DWELLERS. 

'NORTHERN  SEA,'  term  applied  to  the  Great  Marsh  (Palus  Maeotis'),  28. 
NOTABLES  (Kui-jdn),  the  real  power  in  Ta-yiian,  109  et  passim. 
OEACLE  consulted,  see  'BOOK  OF  CHANGES.' 
ORDU,  Western,  of  the  Hiung-nu,  the  Wu-sun   leader    (K'un-mo)    made 

governor  of,  64;    conquered  by  the  Chinese,  60;    see  also  Ho  K'U-PING. 
OSTRICH,    the,    in    T'iau-ch'i,    42;     eggs    of    the,    brought    to    China    by 

Parthians,  92. 

OXUS  RIVER,  see  K'UI-SHUI. 
PA,  part  of  modern  Ssi'-ch  'uan,  82. 

PAI  SH'i-CH  'ANG,  unsuccessful  leader  of  caravans  to  Bactria,  81. 
PARCHMENT,  writing  material  in  Parthia,  37. 
PARTHIA,  see  AN-SI. 
PIAU-KI,  general,  see  Ho  K'U-PING. 

P'O  (=  Ya-chou  in  Ssi'-ch 'uan),  a  starting  point  on  the  road  to  India,  55. 
PO-NU,  see  CHAU  PO-NTJ. 
POPULAR  CUSTOMS,  between  Ta-yiian  and  An-si,  101,  102;    like  those  of 

the  Hiung-nu,  see  WU-SUN;     YUE-CHI;    like  those  of  the  Yiie'-chi,  see 

K  'ANG-KU  ;   AN-TS  'AI  ;   like  those  of  Ta-hia,  see  SHON-TU. 
POPULATION,  in  Ta-yiian,  20;    in  T'iau-chi,  43;    in  Ta-hia,  50. 
POSTAL  ROADS  in  Ta-yiian  to  K'ang-kii,  9. 
PO-WANG,  Marquis  of,  title  bestowed  on  Chang  K'ien  in  123  B.  c.,  58; 

name  commands  respect  in  western  countries,  77;    trade  conformed  to 

precedent  created  by,  79;    successors  to,  as  ambassadors  to  the  West  men 

without  distinction,  85. 

PREFECTS,  posts  of,  given  as  rewards  to  army  officers,  130. 
PROVISIONS  given  to  Hiung-nu,  but  refused  to  Chinese  envoys  to  the 

West,  98;    difficulties  in  procuring,  from  cities  en  route  by  Chinese  army, 

111 ;     drawn   from    all   parts   of   the   empire   for    second   army    against 

Ta-yiian,  116;    carriers  of,  selected  from  offenders  against  the  law,  119; 

readily  granted  en  route,  120 ;    Ta-yiian  grants,  to  the  Chinese  army,  123 ; 

difficulty  of  procuring,  causes  Chinese  army  to  proceed  in  sections  by 

different  routes,  125;    city  of  Yii-ch'ong  refuses  issue  of,  125;    shortness 

of,  due  to  graft,  129;    station  for  the  supply  of,  for  embassies  to  the  West 

established  at  Lun-t'ou,  135. 
P  'U-T  'AU  :=  /36r/w-j.     See  Kingsmill  in  JEAS,  new  ser.  14.  85  n.    See  also 

VINE  and  WINE.     The  Chinese  term  p'u-t'au  for    'grape'    occurs  for  the 

first  time  in  Chinese  literature  in  our  text. 
REWARDS  to  army  officers,  130. 
RICE,  grown  in  Ta-yiian,  19;    in  An-si,  31;    in  T'iau-chi,  41;    see  also 

STONES  OF  RICE. 

RIVERS  flowing  east  and  west  in  Central  Asia,  23. 
ROBBERS,  few,  in  Ta-hia,  10;    obstruct  road  in  Salt  Lake  region,  107; 

see  also  K 'UN-MING  TRIBES. 
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SALT  LAKE  (Lopnor),  believed  to  receive  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellow 
River,  which  is  said  to  flow  underground  to  the  south  of  it,  23;  Western 
Hiung-nu  east  of,  24;  country  east  of,  became  clear  of  Hiung-nu  in  121 
B.  c.,  61;  proposal  to  invite  Wu-sun  to  fill  vacant  territory,  66;  Chinese 
victories  near,  87 ;  region  near,  dangerous  to  travelers,  107 ;  Chinese  army 
against  Ta-yiian  crosses,  111;  road  to 'the  West  as  far  as,  lined  with 
military  stations,  135. 

SAN-FU,  the  metropolitan  district,  82. 

SEA,  WESTERN  =  Caspian  or  Aral,  23;  =  Persian  Gulf,  Red  Sea,  or 
Mediterranean,  39;  NORTHERN,  term  applied  to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  28. 
(Regarding  the  terminology  of  such  names  as  si-hai  and  pei-hai,  cf. 
Liang-han-lc  'an-wu-p  'u-i,  chap.  8,  p.  7.) 

SHA-CH6U,  original  home  of  Yiie-cM  nation,  29. 

SHANG-KUAN  Klfi  invests  city  of  Yii-ch'6'ng  and  captures  its  fugitive 
king  in  K'ang-kii,  126;  as  a  leader  distinguished  by  breaking  into  the 
enemy's  lines,  129;  receives  a  court  title,  130. 

SHANG-KTJI,  a  prefectural  city  in  the  present  Kan-su  province,  birthplace 
(or,  garrison?)  of  Chau  Ti,  126. 

SHANG-TANG,  a  prefecture,  130. 

SHAN-HAI-KING  (the  'Hill  and  Sea  Classic'),  Ssi-ma  Ts'ien  refrains 
from  saying  anything  about  its  (probably  much  too  wonderful)  tales,  136. 

SHAN-Yu  (cf.  the  legend  Sanaob  on  coins  of  Saka  kings  referred  to  the 
Chinese  term  by  Cunningham  in  Num.  Chron.  3d  ser.  8  and  12;  the  term 
is  explained  as  corresponding  to  Turkish  tangri  Tcudu,  or  the  Chinese 
t'ien-tsl,  i.  e.  'Son  of  Heaven,'  Schott  in  /S6.  der  ATc.  der  Wiss.  Berlin, 
1.  Dec.  1887,  p.  7  of  reprint),  title  of  the  Great  Khan,  or  King,  of  the 
Hiung-nu,  5,  29,  63,  64,  66  et  passim;  death  of,  12;  envoys  armed  with 
letters  from,  respected  more  than  those  from  China  in  countries  west  of 
Wu-sun,  98. 

SHAU-FU,  a  court  title,  130. 

SH6N-LI,  a  district  near  modern  Ya-chou-f  u  in  Ssi-ch  'uan,  80. 

SHoN-TU  (=  Sindh,  India)  southeast  of  Ta-hia,  52;  unrecorded  early 
trade  of,  with  Ssi'-ch'uan,  53;  popular  customs  of,  like  those  of  Ta-hia, 
53;  Chang  K'ien 's  plan  to  discover,  53;  fruitless  attempts  to  open 
direct  communication  with,  55-58;  assistant  envoys  sent  to,  by  Chang 
K'i4n  from  Wu-sun,  72;  missions  to  (via  Bactria?),  79. 

SHU  (Ssi-ch 'uan),  bamboo  and  cloth  from,  53;  easiest  thoroughfare  to 
India,  53,  55;  traders  of,  surreptitiously  export  produce  to  Tiln-yiie  on 
the  road  to  India,  57;  territories  in  the  southwest  of,  added  to  Chinese 
dominion,  to  serve  as  thoroughfares  to  Far  West,  80,  82. 

SHU-KING,  legendary  accounts  regarding  the  source  of  the  Yellow  River 
referred  to  in,  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  Chang  K'iSn's  discovery,  136. 

SIAU-Ytifi-CHi,  29. 

SILK,  sent  to  Wu-sun,  67;    none  in  Ta-yiian  and  countries  west  of  it,  103. 

SILVER,  see  METALS. 

SIN-CH  'ii,  Marquis  of,  see  CHAU  Ti. 

SINDH  =  India,  see  SHON-TTT. 
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SI-WANG-MU  (lit.  'Western  King's  Mother,'  a  legendary  being  in  the 
extreme  west),  45. 

SOGHDIANA,  see  K'ANG-KU. 

SOLDIERS,  see  AKMY. 

SON  OF  HEAVEN,  see  WU-TI. 

SSi',  a  station  on  the  supposed  road  to  India,  55. 

SSi-CH  'U AN,  see  SHU. 

STONES  OF  EICE,  an  annual  income  in  kind,  as  a  reward  to  army 
officers,  130. 

8U-HIE,  small  country  east  of  Ta-yiian,  92. 

SUI  TRIBES,  56. 

Sti  KUANG,  scholiast,  82  n. 

'  SWEATING  BLOOD, '  said  of  horses,  see  HAN-HU£. 

SYRIA,  see  LI-KAN. 

TA-HIA  (Bactria),  occupied  by  the  Yiie-chi  (Indoseythians),  10,  11,  29; 
visited  by  Chang  K'ien  in  person,  17;  in  the  southwest  of  Ta-yiian,  22; 
south  of  Yiie-chi',  29;  described,  46-53;  people  bad  warriors,  but  good 
traders,  49;  great,  rich,  and  civilized  like  China,  54;  Wu-ti  consults 
Chang  K'ien  about,  61;  assistant  envoys  sent  to,  by  Chang  K'ien  from 
Wu-sun,  72;  attempts  to  reach  by  the  southern  route  (Yiin-nan,  Ssi- 
ch'uan,  etc.)  interfered  with  by  K'un-ming  tribes,  81;  northern  route 
via  Tsiu-ts'iian,  84. 

TA-HING,   'Chief  of  Foreign  Office,'   title  bestowed  on  Chang  K'ien,  74. 

TA-I,  small  country  in  the  west  of  Ta-yiian,  92. 

T 'AI-CHUNG-TA-FU,  title  bestowed  on  Chang  K'ien,  13. 

TA-LU,  a  son  of  the  King  of  Wu-sun,  71. 

T'ANG-I,  family  owning  a  Tartar  (Hiung-nu?)  slave,  4. 

T'ANG-I  FU,  so  called  because  he  must  be  held  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  T'ang-i  family,  see  KAN  Fu. 

TANGUTANS,  see  K  'IANG. 

TARTARS  (7w),  generally  designating  the  Hiung-nu  (Huns)  with  the 
several  nomadic  Turkish,  Mongolic,  and  Tungusie  tribes  forming  their 
empire,  4,  10,  86,  107. 

TA-TSo,  'the  Great  Marsh'  —  "PaZws  Maeotis,  or  Sea  of  Azov,  near  the 
country  of  the  Alans,  see  AN-TS'AI. 

TA-YuAN,  i.  e.  Great  Yuan,  in  opposition  to  Siau-yiian,  i.  e.  Little  Yuan, 
a  small  country  east  of  it  and  probably  named  after  it.  I  am  now 
inclined  to  look  upon  Yuan  as  the  real  name  of  the  country,  ta  being 
an  epithet  placed  before  it  as  in  the  case  of  Ta-ts'in  and  Ta-yue-ehi. 
For,  although  our  chapter  is  entitled  'Ta-yiian'  and  the  country  is  so 
styled  especially  in  Chang  K'ien 's  own  report  to  the  emperor,  Yuan 
without  the  prefix  ta  is,  in  our  text,  often  used  for  it,  not  merely  in 
combinations  as  in  yuan-ma,  'horses  of  Yuan, '  or  yuan  Tcuei-jon,  'the 
notables  of  Yuan, '  but  also  in  phrases  where  it  could  not  well  be  inter- 
preted as  a  mere  abbreviation,  e.  g.  po  yuan,  'to  defeat  Yuan. '  From 
paragraphs  101  to  103  it  would  appear  that  the  population  of  Ta-yiian 
had  many  characteristics  in  common  with  the  nations  adjoining  it  in  the 
west  as  far  as  An-si  (Parthia).  This  seems  to  justify  us  in  looking 
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upon  Ta-yiian  as  a  northeastern  portion  of  the  former  Bactrian  empire 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  may  have  escaped  conquest  by  the 
Yue-chi.  The  people  grow  rice,  the  cultivation  of  which  must  have 
come  to  them  from  India  by  way  of  Bactria  (Hehn,  Kulturpflamen  und 
Hausthiere,  8th  ed.,  1911,  p.  504  ff.),  and  store  wine  from  the  grape,  in 
which  respect  they  may  have  adopted  the  practice  of  Greek  settlers  in 
Bactria.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  the  name  by  which  such  a  semi- 
Greek  population  became  known  to  the  surrounding  Tartar  tribes,  espe- 
cially the  Hiung-nu  or  the  Wu-sun,  from  whom  Chang  K'ien  may  have 
obtained  his  first  notice  of  the  country,  was  Yavan,  of  which  Yuan  is  a 
fair  linguistic  equivalent.  For,  'the  Yavanas  are  the  Greeks  of  the 
Asiatic  dominions  and  especially  the  Bactrians,  situated  just  beyond 
the  borders  of  India.'  Cf.  C.  C.  Torrey,  'Yawan  and  Hellas,'  JAOS 
25.  304;  Dr.  Edkins,  in  his  paper  'What  did  the  ancient  Chinese  know 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans?'  J.  China  Branch,  E.  A.  S.,  vol.  18,  1883, 
p.  5;  E.  Bournouf,  JA  10.  238  f. ;  T.  de  Lacouperie,  Western  Origin  of 
Early  Chinese  Civilization,  p.  221. 

TA-YuAN  (Ferghana),  first  known  through  Chang  K'i6n,  1;  reached  by 
Chang  K'ien,  7;  connected  by  postal  roads  with  K'ang-kii  (Soghdiana), 
9;  visited  by  Chang  K'ien  in  person,  17;  Chang  K'ien 's  account  of, 
18-22;  great,  rich  and  civilized  like  China,  54;  assistant  envoy  sent  to, 
by  Chang  K'ien  from  Wu-sun,  72;  horses  from,  stronger  than  those 
from  Wu-sun,  79;  restrained  by  reputation  of  Chinese  victories  near 
Lake  Lopnor,  87;  small  countries  east  and  west  of,  92;  best  horses  of, 
kept  at  the  city  of  ir-sh'i,  105;  not  afraid  of  an  attack  by  the  Chinese, 
107;  refuses  to  deliver  the  horses  of  ir-shi',  108;  first  army  sent  against, 
fails,  110-113;  second  campaign  decided  upon,  114-116;  its  organization, 
117-119;  city  of  the  king  of,  has  no  wells,  117;  Chinese  army  reaches, 
120;  battle  won  by  Chinese  archers;  Ta-yiian  army  takes  refuge  in 
city,  121;  water  supply  cut  off  and  city  invested,  negotiations  for  peace 
resulting  in  the  delivery  of  horses  and  the  establishment  of  Chinese 
supremacy,  122-124;  campaign  against,  occupies  four  years,  131;  kings 
of,  see  MU-KUA  ;  MEI-TS  'AI  ;  CH  'AN-FONG. 

TA-YuAN  AND  AN-SI,  countries  between :  language,  101 ;  appearance 
and  character  of  the  people,  102;  position  of  women,  102;  have  no  silk 
or  varnish,  103;  taught  melting  and  casting  of  metals  by  Chinese,  103. 

TA-Yttfi-CHit,  see  YtM-cm. 

TI  tribes,  prevent  expedition  to  India,  56. 

T'lAU-CHii  (Chaldea),  in  the  west  of  Parthia,  38,  39;  described,  40-45; 
governed  by  petty  chiefs,  considered  a  foreign  country  by  Parthia,  43; 
legends  of  Jo-shui  and  Si-wang-mu,  45;  regular  missions  to,  79. 

T'I£N-MA,  'heavenly  horse'  (the  wild  horse?),  19,  79.  (Regarding  the 
legendary  origin  of  the  'heavenly  horse,'  see  SHI-KI,  Chavannes,  3. 
236  f.) 

TIfiN-Yufi,  country  on  the  supposed  road  to  India,  57. 

ToNG  KUANG  reproved  for  advising  discontinuance  of  war  against 
Ta-yiian,  116. 

TRADE,  in  An-si,  35 ;    in  Ta-hia,  49,  51 ;    from  China  to  Bactria  via  India, 
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53;  smugglers  from  Shu  (Ssi'-eh'uan)  send  goods  to  Tie"n-yii6  on  the  road 
to  India,  57;  between  China  and  western  countries  dates  from  Chang 
K  'i6n  's  mission,  77 ;  by  caravans  to  and  from  Western  Asia  stimulated 
by  demand  for  good  horses,  79;  see  also  CARAVANS;  EXPEDITIONS; 
TRIBUTE. 

TEANSCEIPTIONS  (of  foreign  sounds) :  (Ta-)  Yuan  =  Yavan;  Luk-li  = 
derivative  of  uluk,  great  (?),  12;  p  'u-t 'au  =  /Sirpu-s,  19;  An-ts'air= 
Aorsi,  28 ;  An-si  =  Arsak,  30 ;  Shon-tu  =  Sindh,  52 ;  muk-suk  =  bur- 
chak  (?),  100;  i'r-shi  =  Nish,  Ni;<r<ua  (?),  105.  (Note  that  final  r 
may  be  represented  by  final  t  or  final  n  in  old  Chinese  not  later  than  the 
13th  century,  cf.  Hirth,  'Chinese  Equivalents  of  the  letter  R  in  Foreign 
Names,'  in  Journ.  China  Branch,  S,  A.  S.,  vol.  21,  1886,  p.  214  ff.,  or  by 
final  Tc,  cf.  T.  de  Lacouperie,  'The  Djurtchen  of  Manchuria,'  JEAS 
21.  436.) 

TRIBUTE  brought  by  Parthia  and  small  countries  on  the  way  to  China,  92. 

TSANG-KO,  a  district  comprising  parts  of  modern  Ssi'-ch'uan,  Hu-nan, 
Kui-chou  and  Kuang-si,  80. 

TS  'IfiN,  a  small  country  in  the  west  of  Ta-yuan,  92. 

TSIfiN-MI,  a  notable  of  Ta-yiian,  captured  at  the  siege  of  the  city,  122. 

TS  'IN,  a  man  of,  i.  e.  a  Chinese,  122. 

TSIU-TS'tiAN,  district  near  the  Great  Wall,  established  to  facilitate  trade 
with  Far  West,  79;  military  stations  near,  89,  135;  army  to  protect 
boundary  in,  118;  resident  military  governor  appointed  for,  134. 

TS'oN-TS'ti,  title  of  the  son  of  the  crown  prince  of  Wu-sun,  71;  given 
Chinese  princess  in  marriage  by  his  grandfather,  the  K'un-mo  king,  90. 

TSO-Yfi,  MARQUIS  OF,  see  CHAU  PO-NU. 

TSUNG-P  'IAU,  see  CHAU  PO-NU. 

TUN-HUANG,  near  old  seats  of  Yiie'-chi,  29;  locusts  near,  111;  Chinese 
army  returns  to,  111,  113;  second  army  leaves,  116,  119,  125. 

TU-Yti,  title  of  a  resident  military  governor,  134. 

VARNISH,  103. 

VINE,  seeds  of  the,  (seedlings?)  imported  from  Ta-yiian  and  planted  near 
the  Imperial  summer  palaces,  100;  see  also  WINE. 

WAGONS  and  carts  with  army  against  Ta-yiian,  119. 

WALL,  see  GREAT  WALL. 

WANG  K'UI,  leader  of  caravans  to  the  west,  85;  created  Marquis  of 
Hau,  88;  attached  to  the  army  against  Ta-yiian,  110. 

WANG  SHoN-SHoNG,  military  governor,  defeated  and  killed  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Yii-ch'ong,  124. 

WE'i  KUANG,  general  sent  against  the  K'un-ming  tribes  in  109  B.  c.,  82. 

WESTERN  SEA  (si-hai),  see  SEA,  WESTERN. 

WHEAT  (barley?),  grown  in  Ta-yiian,  19;    in  An-si,  31. 

WINE,  grape,  in  Ta-yiian,  19,  99,  100;    in  An-si,  31;    see  also  VINE. 

WOLF,  a  She-,  becomes  legendary  wet-nurse  of  king  of  Wu-sun  exposed 
in  wilderness,  62.  (Note  that  a  she-wolf  is  mythologically  connected 
with  the  origin  of  many  Turkish  tribes,  which  may  also  account  for  'the 
symbolic  use  by  them  of  a  wolf's  head  at  particular  functions,'  cf. 
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E.  H.  Parker,  A   Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars,  p.   178;     Kingsmill, 
JEAS  14.  85  n. 

WOMEN  influence  husbands  in  countries  between  Ta-yiian  and  An-si,  102. 

WoN-SHAN,  a  district  corresponding  to  modern  Mou-chou  in  Ss'i-ch'uan, 
80. 

WEESTLEES,  95. 

WEITING,  in  Parthia,  37. 

WU-SUN  (a  nation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Issyk-kul,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  T'ien-shan,  according  to  Sii  Sung,  Si-yii-shui-tau-lci,  chap. 
4,  p.  11,  whither  they  had  migrated  from  Kua-ch6u,  their  former  homes 
at  the  time  of  the  Contending  States  during  the  fifth  and  fourth  cen- 
turies B.  c.,  according  to  the  scholiast  in  Shl-Jci,  110,  p.  12;  cf.  Ts'ien- 
han-shu,  chap.  96  B,  p.  1  B,  and  other  passages ;  cf .  also  Shiratori,  p. 
103  ff. ;  probably  of  Turkish  stock  like  the  Hiung-nu;  cf.  note  under  WOLF, 
Shiratori,  op.  cit.,  and  Franke,  pp.  17-21),  in  the  northeast  of  Ta-yiian, 
22;  a  nomad  nation  like  the  Hiung-nu,  25;  formerly  subject  to 
Hiung-nu,  26;  legendary  origin  of  their  King  K'un-mo,  62;  retreat 
from  their  original  territory  among  the  western  Hiung-nu  to  the  more 
distant  west,  64;  maintain  their  independence,  65;  Chang  K'ien  pro- 
poses their  filling  vacant  territory  near  western  boundary  of  China  and 
bribing  them  by  presents  and  the  marriage  of  their  king  with  a  Chinese 
princess  to  become  friends  of  China,  66;  Chang  K'ien 's  expedition  to, 
67-74;  court  ceremonial  of,  corrected  by  Chang  K'ien,  68;  declines  to 
move  to  the  east,  69,  70,  71;  guides,  interpreters,  and  other  natives 
accompany  Chang  K'ien  back  to  China,  73;  and  return  to  their  homes 
full  of  the  impressions  they  have  received  of  China's  greatness,  76; 
missions  to  China  interfered  with  by  Hiung-nu,  so  that  Wu-sun  asks 
for  a  Chinese  princess  in  marriage,  78;  horses  from,  compared  with 
those  from  Ta-yiian,  79^  restrained  by  reports  of  Chinese  victories  near 
Lake  Lopnor,  87;  a  Chinese  princess  sent  for  marriage  to,  90;  rich  in 
horses,  91;  China's  prestige  with,  depends  on  success  in  far-western 
warfare,  115;  not  very  quick  in  complying  with  Wu-ti's  wish  to  attack 
Ta-yiian,  127. 

WU-TI,  the  emperor  (generally  referred  to  as  the  Son  of  Heaven,  Wu-ti 
being  his  posthumous  designation),  informed  of  their  flight  to  the  west, 
anxious  to  find  the  Yiie-chi  as  allies  against  the  Hiung-nu,  3,  4;  falls 
in  with  Chang  K'iSn's  plan  of  extending  Chinese  sphere  of  influence  to 
Western  Asia,  54;  approves  of  Chang  K'i6n's  scheme  of  befriending  the 
Wu-sun  nation,  67;  consults  'Book  of  Changes'  about  horses;  his  craze 
for  western  horses  develops  caravan  trade,  79;  highly  pleased  by  results 
of  mission  to  Parthia,  92;  likes  company  of  foreigners,  95;  feasts  given 
to  them  lay  the  foundation  for  the  popular  taste  among  the  Chinese 
for  the  performances  of  jugglers,  wrestlers,  mummers,  etc.,  95;  creates 
vineyards  and  lucerne  fields,  100;  his  fondness  for  the  horses  of  Nish 
(ir-shi)  becomes  the  source  of  a  campaign  against  Ta-yiian,  106-110; 
angry  at  Li  Kuang-li's  failure  to  punish  Ta-yiian,  113;  his  ambition 
about  China's  reputation  in  western  Asia,  115;  tries  to  engage  Wu-sun 
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to  fight  Ta-yiian,  127;  foreign  princes  anxious  to  be  presented  to,  128; 
bestows  rewards  on  generals,  130. 

YAU  TING-HAN,  former  ambassador  to  Ta-yiian,  proposes  war,  110. 

YELLOW  RIVEE,  see  Ho  RIVER. 

Yt>-CH'6NG,  city  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ta-yiian,  Chinese  envoys 
intercepted  and  killed  at,  109;  first  Chinese  army  against  Ta-yiian 
routed  at  the  siege  of,  111;  Li  Kuang-li  avoids,  122;  reconnoitering 
body  of  Chinese  troops  defeated  by,  125;  invested  by  the  Chinese,  126; 
its  king  pursued  to  K'ang-kii,  delivered,  and  killed,  126. 

Yttfi  (=  Nan-yue),  5,  57;    wars  against,  in  112  B.  c.  referred  to  (?),  80. 

Yt)fi-CHi  (Indoscythians;  for  an  exhaustive  digest  removing  many 
prejudices  entertained  by  European  scholars,  cf.  Franke,  p.  21  ff.), 
their  disappearance  from  the  neighborhood  of  China  reported  to  the 
Emperor  Wu-ti  by  Hiung-nu  (Hun)  prisoners,  3;  desired  by  the  Chinese 
as  allies  against  the  Hiung-nu,  3,  4;  Chang  K'ien  conducted  to,  9; 
defeated  by  the  Hiung-nu,  conquer  Ta-hia  (Bactria),  10,  29,  49;  visited 
by  Chang  K'ien  in  person,  17;  in  the  west  of  Ta-yiian,  22;  politically 
influence  K  'ang-kii,  27 ;  described,  29 ;  popular  customs  of,  like  those 
of  Hiung-nu  (of  An-si  according  to  Ts'ien-han-shu),  29;  old  seats  and 
migration  to  the  west,  29;  capital  and  court  north  of  the  Oxus  (somewhere 
about  Bukhara),  29;  strong  in  military,  54;  assistant  ambassadors 
sent  to,  72;  ambassadors  to,  passed  south  of  Wu-sun,  78;  population  on 
the  road  to,  beyond  Wu-sun  help  Hiung-nu  rather  than  Chinese  envoys 
by  supplying  provisions,  98. 

Ytifi-SUI,  a  district  on  the  boundary  of  Yiin-nan  and  Ssi'-ch'uan,  80. 

Ytt-MoN  GATE,  in  the  Great  Wall,  line  of  military  stations  near,  89; 
closed  up,  113;  Chinese  second  army  returns  to,  129. 

Ytt-PoN-KI,  'Life  of  the  Emperor  Yii,'  Ssi'-ma  Ts'ien's  view  of  its 
wonderful  tales,  136.  (This  is  not  one  of  the  chapters  styled  pon-Tci  and 
devoted  to  the  lives  of  emperors  by  Ssi-ma  Ts'ien  himself,  but  a  work 
not  preserved  in  our  days,  cf.  Chavannes,  1.  clxxii  f.) 

YtJ-TIfiN  (Khotan),  east  (sic)  of  Ta-yiian,  22;  the  watershed  of  rivers 
in  Central  Asia,  23;  produces  jadestone,  23;  assistant  envoys  sent  to, 
by  Chang  K'ien  from  Wu-sun,  72;  quarries  near,  yield  jadestone  brought 
to  China,  93 ;  Yellow  River  supposed  to  rise  near,  93. 


ARABS  AND  TURKS 

J.    F.    SCHELTEMA 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 

The  unpleasantness  between  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  now  thrust 
upon  the  attention  of  the  world  by  one  of  its  latest  developments, 
the  rebellion  of  the  Grand  Sharif  of  Mecca  against  his  suzerain 
at  Constantinople,  is  not  at  all  of  such  recent  growth  as  some 
appear  to  think.  Ever  since  the  Abbasid  Khalifs  of  Baghdad 
became  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their  Turkish  praetorians,  and 
the  effective  assistance  which  Erto-grul  and  his  four  hundred 
of  the  Ottoman  clan  gave  to  the  Seljuq  Prince  'All  ad-Din 
established  their  military  ascendancy,  no  love  has  been  lost 
between  those  usurpers  of  power  in  Islam  and  the  children  of 
the  land  of  its  birth,  its  Holy  Land.  From  the  moment  Turkey 
began  to  dominate  or  rather  to  try  dominating  Arabia,  Arabian 
revolts  against  Turkish  rule  were  therefore  a  matter  of  course, 
and  all  along  hardly  a  year  elapsed  without  one  or  more  being 
in  progress  here  or  there  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Syrian  Desert  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Far  from  imi- 
tating the  Romans,  who  had  overrun  Asia  Minor  and  adjacent 
territories  from  the  "West,  always  studious  to  obliterate  racial 
differences,  the  new  conquerors  from  the  East,  disdaining  even 
the  prudent  policy  of  the  earlier  warrior  statesmen  of  their  own 
creed,  did  not  care  for  the  amalgamation  of  their  subject  races ; 
in  fact  there  was  no  homogeneity  among  themselves.  The  Turks 
despised  the  Arabs  for  their  excitable  temperament  and  the 
Arabs  found  food  for  ridicule  in  Turkish  indolence,  in  the 
sluggish  workings  of  the  Turkish  mind.  Between  Arab  and 
Turk,  physically  and  mentally  in  marked  contrast,  no  attraction 
or  accord  was  possible.  Hence  the  sons  of  the  shadowless  desert 
under  a  cloudless  sky,  refractory  already  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  chiefs  appointed  by  their  common  consent,  proved  superla- 
tively troublesome  to  their  intrusive  Khalifs  of  the  house  of 
Othman. 

Excepting  those  who  had  private  reasons  to  put  up  with  it, 
the  Arabs  did  not  acknowledge  the  Ottoman  Khalifate  as  an 
institution  decreed  by  God.  For  them  the  claims  to  suzerainty 
11  JAOS  37 
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of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  did  not  rest  on  any  spiritual  right  which 
might  be  conceded  to  one  of  the  Quraish,  the  elect  among  their 
own  tribes,  but  on  the  right  of  might,  provided  that  it  could 
compel  obedience.  We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  here  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Khalifate  in  general  or  the  legitimacy  of  the  Otto- 
man Khalifate  in  particular:  suffice  it  to  say  that  whatever 
authority  it  wished  to  exercise  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  had  to 
be  supported  by  main  force.  And  so  the  Ottoman  Sultan's 
mailed  fist  constituted  his  title  to  control  over  the  Hijaz  with 
the  rest,  pre-eminently  over  Mecca,  the  honored,  and  Medina, 
the  lustrous,  from  the  guardianship  of  which  de  facto,  if  not 
de  jure,  conversely  his  title  to  the  Khalifate  was  partly  derived,1 
notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  at  various  times  in  the 
history  of  Islam  its  Holy  Places  and  the  Khalifate  managed  to 
do  very  well  without  each  other.  The  mailed  fist  of  the  Osrnanly 
'Servants  of  the  Sacred  Cities,'  like  that  of  the  Umayyads, 
Abbasids,  Fatimids,  or  whatever  other  name  the  absent  soi- 
disant  rulers  of  Arabia  went  by,  wielded  no  sword  of  the 
Dzu'l-Faqar  type,  invincible,  coercing  and  constraining  every 
one.  The  descendants  of  'All,  son-in-law  to  the  Prophet  and 
that  famous  blade's  famous  owner,  were  among  those  who  most 
strenuously  objected  to  and  resisted  interference  from  outsiders 
in  their  country's  affairs,  which  they  preferred  to  run  at  their 
own  sweet  will,  a  feature  of  the  situation  which  gave  higher  zest 
to  the  Arabs'  intertribal  animosity  and  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
several  quasi-independent,  everlastingly  quarreling  principalities. 
In  the  Hijaz  the  principality  of  Mecca,  risen  from  such  begin- 
nings, made  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  endless  warfare  prompted 
by  vendetta  and  the  exigencies  of  retaliation,  which  pleasantly 
occupied  the  first  families  of  the  land  striving  to  extend  their 
influence  with  the  extension  of  their  ancestral  estates.  Between 

1  The  five  titles  on  which  the  Ottoman  Sultan 's  right  to  the  Khalifate 
rests  with  sufficient  strength,  according  to  the  learned  expounders  of  the 
law  who  support  his  claims,  to  overrule  the  requirement  implied  in  the 
seventh  condition  of  capacity,  namely  that  of  lineage,  are  (1)  the  title 
conferred  by  the  sword;  (2)  the  title  conferred  by  election;  (3)  the 
title  conferred  by  homage  or  the  promise  of  allegiance;  (4)  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Holy  Places;  (5)  the  possession  of  the  sacred  relics,  among 
which  are  especially  venerated  one  of  the  Prophet's  teeth,  a  few  hairs  of 
his  beard,  his  mantle,  and  his  standard,  the  'majestic  cypress  of  the  garden 
of  victory. ' 
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raids  on  tribes  and  clans  beyond  the  pale  of  close  relationship, 
the  members  of  the  same  family  fought  one  another  for  a  lion's 
share  in  the  division  of  their  plunder,  especially  when  the  death 
of  their  leader  caused  disagreements  over  his  succession  engen- 
dering armed  conflicts  among  his  kith  and  kin  in  the  course  of  its 
constant  redistribution.  Abu  Muhammad  Ja'  far  of  the  Miisawi, 
a  branch  of  the  Hasanids,  seized  Mecca  at  a  date  between  951 
and  968.  As  the  first  Grand  Sharif,  i.  e.,  chief  of  the  sharifs  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  he  restored  comparative  order  in 
the  chaos  born  of  the  destructive  inroad  of  the  sectarians  who, 
following  the  doctrine  of  Hamdan  Qarmat,  had  violated  the 
sanctuary  and  carried  off  to  their  capital  the  Ka'bah's  hallowed 
black  stone,  which  they  kept  for  ten  years.  The  Grand  Sharif  ate 
did  not  inaugurate  unbroken  tranquillity  for  a  country  the 
unending  feuds  of  whose  inhabitants  meant  incessant  turbulence 
with  the  passing  of  authority  from  one  hand  to  the  other  until 
the  Hashimites  contrived  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Hijaz  and  kept  it  in  some  degree  subservient  to  their 
will  during  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Yet,  their 
lordship,  even  over  Mecca,  neither  acquiesced  in  nor  disputed 
by  the  Abbasid  Khalifs,  did  not  remain  uncontested  by  the 
robber-knights  swarming  round,  least  of  all  by  the  bellicose 
princelings  who  ruled  in  Medina.  Consequently  their  Meccan 
domain,  increasing  or  decreasing  as  luck  of  war  decided,  waxed 
and  waned  like  the  moon  going  through  its  phases.  More  often 
than  not  Taif  belonged  to  it  on  the  East  and  Jeddah  on  the  West 
side,  the  possession  of  the  harbor  adding  to  the  townspeople's 
facilities  for  fleecing  the  pilgrims,  'Allah's  guests,'  whose  enter- 
tainment was,  and  still  is,  the  vocation  of  'Allah's  neighbors.'2 

At  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century  an  enterprising  chief- 
tain, named  Qatada,  made  an  end  to  the  Hashimite  dynasty. 
Also  left  practically  alone  by  their  overlords,  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors of  his  family  had  no  less  hard  a  struggle  with  enemies  of 
their  own  kindred  to  retain  their  grip  on  the  Grand  Sharifate 
of  Mecca.  Nevertheless  they  succeeded  in  holding  it  without 
interruption  for  six  hundred  years.  About  the  middle  of  that 


*  At  Medina  the  pilgrims  become"  '  guests  of  the  Prophet, '  subject  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  vicarious  hospitality  dispensed  by  Jiifi  'neighbors,' 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town. 
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period  of  their  tenure,  in  1517,  the  Hijaz  shared  the  fate  of 
'Syria  and  Egypt,  becoming  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  Grand  Sharif  Muhammad  Abu  '1-Barakat  paid  homage  to 
Sultan  Salim  I,  sending  him  on  a  silver  platter  the  keys  of  the 
Ka'bah.  Submitting  to  the  military  autocracy  of  the  house  of 
Othman,  which  borrowed  higher  luster  from  a  moribund  theo- 
cratic despotism  molded  on  the  orthodox  Muhammadan  last,  the 
Grand  Sharif s  gradually  divested  themselves  of  the  Shi'itic 
tendencies  whose  now  unserviceable  political  drift  had  made  them 
live  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Zaidites  of  Southern  Arabia. 
Starting,  as  Sunnites  of  the  Shafi'  ite  denomination,  a  persecution 
of  their  former  friends,  their  orthodoxy  was,  however,  tainted 
with  the  laxity  and  abuses  which  human  weakness  had  introduced 
into  Islam,  tarnishing  its  original  precepts. 

In  1770  a  comet,  traversing  the  heavens  in  the  manner  pre- 
dicted by  the  poet  al-Fasi,  portended  great  events.  The  teach- 
ings of  the  Sheikh  Muhammad  Ibn  'Abd  al-Wahhab  (born  in 
the  Najd  at  some  time  between  1691  and  1703)  had  begun  to 
incite  a  puritanic  movement  which  was  destined  to  stir  Islam 
profoundly,  growing  in  strength  with  the  adherence,  in  1742,  of 
the  Amir  Muhammad  of  the  Banu  Sa'  ud  at  Dar'  iyah.  Not  less 
fanatical  than  the  Qarmatians,  the  Wahhabites,  those  protestants 
of  Islam,  as  they  have  been  called,3  marched  up  to  the  Holy 
Cities  for  their  work  of  purification  at  the  center  of  corruption. 
Surrendered  to  them  in  1803  and  evacuated  and  beleaguered 
again,  Mecca,  like  Medina,  experienced  bad  days  and  the  Grand 
Sharif  ate,  then  held  by  Ghalib,  son  of  Masa'id,  received  a  blow 
that  nearly  smashed  its  power.  Sultan  Mahmud  II,  whose 
Turkish  troops  had  been  unable  to  reduce  the  insurgent  reformers 
to  obedience,  charged  Muhammad  'All,  his  Egyptian  vassal, 
with  the  task  of  stemming  the  tide  of  their  invasion.  Muham- 
mad 'AH  confided  the  command  of  the  expeditionary  force  of 
ten  thousand  men  he  despatched  for  that  purpose  in  October 
1811,  to  his  favorite  son  Tussun,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  whose  indif- 
ferent generalship,  though  Medina  was  recovered  after  initial 
reverses,  obliged  him  in  1813  to  take  the  field  himself.  But  it 
was  only  after  Tussun 's  death  that  Ibrahim,  another  son  of 

8  As  enthusiastic  advocates  of  unadulterated  monotheism,  they  call  them- 
selves Unitarians. 
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Muhammad  'AH,  threw  the  Wahhabites  definitely  back,  entering 
Dar'iyah,  September  9,  1818,  and  conquering  the  Najd,  where 
he  left  a  division  of  his  army  under  Isma/il  Pasha  to  keep  them 
quiet.  Their  Amir  'Abd  Allah,  great  grandson  of  Muhammad, 
grandson  of  'Abd  al-Aziz,  who  had  led  them  in  their  first  suc- 
cessful campaigns,  and  son  of  Sa'ud  who  had  'cleansed'  the  Holy 
Places,  was  deported  to  Constantinople  and  beheaded.  The 
Sultan 's  dependence  on  aid  from  Egypt  did  not  enhance  Turkish 
prestige  in  Arabia  which,  until  1840,  was  governed,  in  so  far 
as  an  orderly  government  existed,  rather  by  his  contumacious 
Viceroy  in  Cairo  than  by  his  Sublime  Porte.  But  the  Qatada 
family  profited  by  this  state  of  affairs,  reigning  once  more 
supreme  in  Mecca  and  domineering,  as  of  old,  a  never  clearly 
defined  portion  of  the  Hijaz  and  sometimes  of  the  Yaman  too, 
down  to  Hall. 

The  Amir  TurkI  of  the  Banu  Sa'ud,  son  of  the  ill-starred  'Abd 
Allah,  effected  about  1824  a  reorganization  of  the  Wahhabite 
community  in  the  Southern  Najd,  choosing  Riadh  for  his  capital. 
Meanwhile,  with  the  co-operation  of  Khalid  Pasha,  Isma'il 
Pasha's  successor,  a  rival  tribe  was  coming  to  the  front  in  the 
Northern  Najd.  They  were  the  Banu  Rashld  who,  driven  into 
exile  as  the  result  of  a  feud  with  the  Banu  'All,  had  cleverly 
turned  the  tables  on  that  leading  clan  of  the  Jabal  Shammar 
with  the  aid  of  the  Banu  Sa'ud  themselves,  establishing  their 
capital  at  Hail.  The  expedition  to  Riadh,  undertaken  in  1836 
by  order  of  Muhammad  'All,  heightened  the  importance  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Banu  Rashld.  These,  unscrupulous  in  their 
methods,  while  enjoying  Egyptian  and,  after  1840,  Turkish  pro- 
tection, repaid  with  base  ingratitude  the  assistance  they  had  been 
fain  to  accept  from  the  Banu  Sa'ud.  But  the  Wahhabite  zealots 
did  not  lose  heart,  confident  in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
giving  tit  for  tat.  Constant  friction  with  their  upstart  betrayers 
was  the  result  until  the  latter,  having  settled  once  for  all  with 
the  Banu  'All  in  the  North,  resolved  to  break,  too,  the  vexatious 
obstruction  their  forays  and  encroachments  met  in  the  South. 
So,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  under  a  Bin  Rashld 
who  arrogated  the  dignity  of  King  of  Arabia,  they  girded  them- 
selves to  a  grand  effort  and  smote  the  Banu  Sa'  ud  hip  and  thigh, 
storming  Riadh,  which  they  made  their  southern  capital. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  arms,  the  Banu  Rashld 
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marched  also  East  to  expand  their  Arabian  kingdom  still  farther 
at  the  expense  of  the  Shaikh  Mubarak  of  Kuwait. 

This  ambitious  design  wrought  in  the  end  their  ruin,  highly 
beneficial  as  it  proved  to  the  Wahhabites  for,  though  the  Sheikh 
Mubarak's  men,  reinforced  by  the  Muntafiq  Arabs  of  the  lower 
Euphrates,  after  a  victory  which  opened  to  them  the  gates  of 
Hail,  were  surprised  on  their  way  back  and  badly  beaten,  the 
sly  old  fox  of  Kuwait  persuaded  the  Amir  of  the  Banu  Sa'ud 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  him  for  the  overthrow  of  the  com- 
mon foe.  Then  there  were  many  encounters  full  of  the  savagely 
daring  feats  of  ancient  Arabian  warfare.  Sometimes  the  Banu 
Rashid  and  sometimes  the  Banu  Sa'ud  had  the  best  of  it,  the 
theater  of  their  strife  and  principal  bone  of  contention  being 
the  border  district  of  Kasim  with  the  important  towns  of  '  Anaiza 
and  Buraida,  centers  of  the  lucrative  trade  in  camels,  horses  and 
Indian  merchandise  that  enriched  the  inhabitants,  the  Salaib, 
since  the  most  remote  times.  At  last  the  Wahhabites  regained  not 
only  Riadh,  by  means  of  a  bold  stratagem,  but  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Najd.  In  the  decisive  battle,  which  took  place  in  1904, 
near  the  caravan  route  between  Kuwait  and  Mecca,  the  '  King  of 
Arabia'  of  the  Banu  Rashid  was  slain,  his  body  and  that  of  his 
horse  falling,  pinned  together  by  an  arrow,  and  being  trampled 
underfoot  by  his  followers  in  headlong  flight  before  the  onslaught 
of  the  Banu  Sa'ud  'whose  spears  sought  lodgment  in  the  breasts 
of  their  enemies  so  that  when  they  went  in  with  the  naked  sword, 
they  found  the  field  already  cleared  and  small  resistance  offered. ' 
This  is  in  outline  the  history  of  the  rehabilitation  in  their  fast- 
nesses of  the  Wahhabites,  whose  present  Amir  of  the  Banu  Sa'  ud 
lives  at  peace,  for  the  time  it  will  last,  with  the  Banu  Rashid, 
notwithstanding  the  latter 's  Amir  maintaining  his  claim,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Porte  on  the  divide  et  impera  principle,  to  so 
much  of  the  Northern  Najd  as  goes  by  the  name  of  Shammar. 
Concerning  the  rigid  tenets  and  austere  habits  of  the  Wahhab- 
ites we  have  the  word  of  a  recent  traveler  in  those  parts4  that 
most  of  them  have  been  dropped  or  relaxed.  Smoking,  for 
instance,  is  privately  indulged  in,  and  during  his  stay  at  Riadh 
as  a  guest  of  the  Amir,  seldom  a  night  passed  without  one  of  the 
palace  underlings  visiting  him  to  beg  a  little  of  the  'shameful,' 

*  Captain  G.  Leachman  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Regiment  in  the  Geographical 
Journal  of  May,  1914. 
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as  they  call  tobacco.     Attendance  at  the  five  daily  prayers  was 
however  enforced  with  the  rod. 

So  much  for  Central  Arabia,  which  is  no  more  the  Padisha's 
or  anybody  else's  now  than  it  ever  was  in  its  troublous  past. 
Turning  to  the  Tainan  we  see  the  same  conditions  of  tribal  ani- 
mosity and  armed  conflict  prevailing,  although  the  Turks  have 
nominally  been  in  control  (hardly  even  that  in  Hadhramaut) 
since  they  occupied  that  territory  in  1872,  thanks  rather  to  the 
wily  policy  of  General  Mukhtar  Pasha  and  Colonel  Ashraf  Bey 
than  to  their  military  exploits.  It  is  true  that  the  Yamanites  for- 
got for  a  while  their  rivalries  to  support  the  Amir  Muhammad 
Yahya,  son  of  the  eminent  Imam  of  Sana,  Sayyid  Hamid  ad-Din, 
but  the  strain  on  their  natural  pugnacity  was  too  great  and  soon 
their  internal  dissensions  again  handicapped  them  sadly  in  their 
passive  resistance  to  the  Turks.  Even  when  in  1904  this  passive 
resistance  began  to  flame  up  in  an  open  revolt  which  taxed  the 
gallantry  and  discipline  of  the  seventh  Turkish  army  corps  to  its 
utmost,  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Turco-Arabic  collision 
in  the  Yaman  from  the  memorable  siege  and  fall  of  Sana  to  the 
recovery  of  that  stronghold  by  Ahmad  Faizi,  August  3,  1905, 
lack  of  cohesion  remained  the  worst  obstacle  that  confronted  the 
Arabs  in  their  exertions  to  free  themselves  from  the  Turkish 
yoke.  That  yoke  sat  otherwise  lightly  enough,  witness  the  possi- 
bility of  violent  antagonism  which  culminated  in  bloody  affrays 
between  contending  factions  of  the  theoretically  subject  popula- 
tion, practically  at  liberty  to  found  quasi-independent  kingdoms 
in  the  Sultan 's  domains  for  the  pleasure  of  fighting  over  them  to 
their  heart's  content.  And  as  it  was  in  Central  Arabia  and  in 
the  Yaman  it  was  in  the  Hijaz  where  the  'Asir  tribes  rose  in 
rebellion  under  the  leadership  of  their  principal  Shaikh  al-Idrisi, 
where  the  Badawi,  esteeming  themselves  the  genuine  lords  of  the 
soil,  cared  neither  for  foreign  rulers  nor  for  self-constituted 
kings  of  their  own  race  and  made  a  very  profitable  business  out  of 
their  pretended  right  to  levy  a  toll  from  merchants  and  pilgrims 
for  the  privilege  of  using  the  caravan  tracks ;  attacked  the  Hijaz 
railway  and  broke  it  up  whenever  they  thought  fit,  because  they 
considered  it  an  infringement  on  that  right,  utterly  unmindful 
of  the  Turkish  officials,  obeying  or  defying  the  Grand  Sharif 
according  to  the  changing  character  of  their  relations  with 
Mecca. 
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Since  the  days  of  Sultan  Salim  I,  the  Grand  Sharifs  or,  as  the 
official  Turkish  nomenclature  styles  them,  Amirs  of  Mecca,  have 
been  formally  appointed  by  the  Porte.  In  most  cases  their 
appointment  was,  however,  really  decided  in  a  conclave  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  Qatada  family,  whose  nominee,  duly  con- 
firmed, knew  how  to  uphold  his  virtual  independence,  and  the 
Padisha  had  to  resign  himself  to  a  predicament  which  kept  the 
Hijaz  from  being  incorporated  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  the 
footing  of  an  ordinary  vilayat :  very  exalted  personages,  as  they 
say  in  the  Maghrib,  are  sometimes  severely  harassed  by  insects  of 
altogether  inferior  size.  Though,  after  the  Egyptian  interreg- 
num as  before,  a  Turkish  governor  was  provided  for  the  express 
purpose  of  keeping  within  bounds  the  Meccan  insect  of  the  '  Alid 
genus  and  Qatada  species,  its  persistent  activity  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  distress,  especially  in  his  Khalifal  capacity,  to  the 
Sick  Man  at  the  Golden  Horn,  a  sufferer  already  from  too  many 
too  officious  physicians  on  European  thrones.  In  1840  the  Grand 
Sharif  Muhammad  Ibn  'Aun5  was  restored  to  the  Hijaz  after  a 
four  years'  residence  in  Cairo  as  the  unwilling  guest  of  Muham- 
mad 'All.  Intrigues  of  plotting  kinsmen  at  home  and  in  Con- 
stantinople compelled  him  in  1851  to  resign  in  favor  of  the 
intriguant-in-chief  'Abd  al-Muttalib.  Yet  in  1856  he  was  on  top 
again  to  be  succeeded  in  1858  by  his  chivalrous  son  'Abd  Allah, 
who  with  'All,  another  son,  had  been  in  charge  of  the  daily 
routine  of  the  Sharifate  during  the  ultimate  term  of  their  aged 
sire's  exercise  of  authority.  Husain,  still  another  of  his  sons, 
succeeded  'Abd  Allah  in  1877,  but  three  years  later,  in  1880,  we 
find  'Abd  al-Muttalib  installed  once  more. 

At  'Abd  al-Muttalib 's  final  removal  in  1882  (he  died  in  1886), 
'Aun  ar-Rafiq,  a  fourth  son  of  Muhammad  Ibn  'Aun,  was 
appointed  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  younger  brother 
Abdilah,  countenanced  by  the  Turkish  governor  Othman  Pasha. 
The  discord  between  this  strong,  capable  deputy  guardian  of  the 

5  During  Muhammad  Ibn  '  Aun 's  first  term  of  office  the  influential 
Sharifs  of  Mecca  in  touch  with  the  government,  began  to  desert  the 
Shafi'ite  for  the  Hanifite  camp.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
they  were  all  Hanifites,  which  did  not  prevent  their  supporting  the  wishes 
of  the  Shafi'ite  population  in  ritualistic  matters  against  the  occasionally 
excessive  sectarian  zeal  of  the  Turks.  See  Snouek  Hurgronje,  MeTfTca,  1, 
which  gives  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  Grand  Sharifate. 
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Holiest  and  the  new  Grand  Sharif  coming  to  a  head,  the  latter 
petitioned  the  Porte  for  the  obnoxious  Wall's  recall  and  moved 
to  Medina.  Commanded  to  change  places  with  Jamil  Pasha, 
governor  of  Aleppo,  Othman  Pasha  left,  and  'Aun  ar-Rafiq 
returned  in  December  1886  to  his  post.  Jamil  Pasha  and  Safwat 
Pasha  and  a  few  more  officials  of  that  stamp  were  no  match  for 
the  energetic,  wilful  Prince  of  Mecca  whose  imperious  temper 
they  had  to  curb.  One  after  another  failed  ignominiously,  until 
the  tactful,  adroit  Ahmad  Ratib  effected  a  sort  of  compromise. 
'Aun  ar-Rafiq  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  1905,  and  his  afore- 
mentioned brother  Abdilah,  nominated  as  his  successor,  died 
shortly  afterwards  when  under  way  from  Constantinople  to  the 
full  realization  of  a  life-long  hope.  'Aun  ar-Rafiq 's  nephew 
'Ali,  appointed  in  Abdilah 's  place,  hastily  departed  from  Mecca, 
following  the  example  set  by  his  Turkish  supervisor  Ahmad 
Ratib,  when  the  news  of  the  revolution  of  1908  reached  him,  and 
took  refuge  in  Cairo.  Thereupon  Husain  Ibn  'Ali,  another 
nephew  of  'Aun  ar-Rafiq,  stepped  in  without  concerning  himself 
about  the  Porte 's  approval.  His  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Grand  Sharif  of  Mecca  already  being  a  challenge  to  Turkish 
suzerainty,  he  went  still  farther  by  proclaiming  on  June  27, 
1916,  his  complete  independence  as  King  of  the  Hijaz,  chasing 
away  the  Turkish  garrisons  first  of  his  capital,  of  Medina,  and 
Jeddah,  then  those  of  Taif  and  Yambu'.  This  epoch-making 
event,  combined  with  the  recent  developments  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  Eastern  theater  of  the  war,  may  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  consequences  of  its  final  outcome. 


BRIEF  NOTES 

A  Word  with  reference  to   'Emperor' -Worship  in  Babylonia 

Professor  Mercer  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  to  his  col- 
leagues by  massing  in  his  article  'Emperor' -Worship  in  Baby- 
lonia (JAOS  36.  360-380)  many  widely  scattered  bits  of  evi- 
dence on  the  subject.  The  writer  regrets,  however,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  dissent  from  the  main  thesis  of  that  article — a  thesis 
which,  stated  in  Professor  Mercer's  own  words,  is  that  'Baby- 
lonians were  always  conscious  of  the  humanity  of  their  rulers, 
and  though  the  distance  between  a  god  and  a  man  was  not 
great,  yet  they  never  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the 
other'  (p.  377).  In  other  words,  he  seeks  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  emperor-worship. 

Professor  Mercer's  treatment  of  the  material  which  he  cites 
does  not  impress  the  reader  as  altogether  unbiased.  At  every 
step  of  the  argument  effort  is  made  to  minimize  the  force  of 
the  facts  which  are  cited.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that 
a  fair-minded  reader  who  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  would  be 
led  to  think  that  there  must  have  been  some  real  worship  of 
emperors  or  kings,  when  the  determinative  for  god  is  so  often 
prefixed  to  their  names.  If,  however,  we  were  to  grant  that 
the  evidence  accumulated  by  Professor  Mercer  is  not  decisive, 
and  that  it  is  fairly  capable  of  being  interpreted  as  he  has  inter- 
preted it,  it  must  be  noted  that  he  has  overlooked  some  very 
important  evidence,  and  that  the  facts  thus  overlooked  are 
fatal  to  his  theory.  I  refer  to  the  proper  names  contained  in  the 
Haverford  Library  Collection  of  Cuneiform  Tablets,  Parts  I-III, 
Philadelphia,  1905-1914.  Part  III  contains  a  list  of  nearly 
3,300  persons,  while  Huber's  list,  the  only  one  for  the  Ur-dynasty 
that  Professor  Mercer  seems  to  have  consulted,  contains  but 
about  5,100. 

In  Part  II  of  this  work,  pi.  53,  there  is  published  a  tablet 
(no.  10),  which  is  dated  in  'the  year  after  the  E-bd-sa-is  [read 
by  some  E-ku-sa-is]  of  Dagan  was  built.'  This  was  certainly 
during  Dungi's  lifetime.  Thureau-Dangin  thought  in  1907 
that  it  was  the  39th  year  of  his  reign,  while  Myhrman  in  1910 
thought  it  his  fiftieth  year.  The  exact  year  is  for  our  present 
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purpose  irrelevant;  it  is  enough  that  it  was  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  king.  The  tablet  is  a  pay-roll,  and  the  following  men 
received  stipends:  Lu-dDun-gi  (Man  of  the  god  Dungi),  dDun- 
gi-he-gdl  (May  the  god  Dungi  protect),  dDun-gi-ra-kalam-ma 
(For  the  god  Dungi  is  the  land),  dDun-gi-kalam-ma-hi-li-bi  (The 
god  Dungi — the  land  is  his  delight),  dDun-gi-a-uru  (The  god 
Dungi  is  the  reward  of  the  slave),  dDun-gi-a-du-kalam-ma  (The 
god  Dungi  is  the  counselor  of  the  land),  dDun-gi-ki-har-sag 
("With  the  god  Dungi  is  great  favor),  Ka-dDun-gi-ib-ta-e  (The 
word  of  the  god  Dungi  goes  forth),  Ama-dDun-gi-e-dUr-ru  (The 
mother  of  the  god  Dungi  is  the  goddess  Urru),  and  dDun-gi- 
u-nam-ti  (The  god  Dungi  is  the  food  of  life).  Can  any  one 
read  these  proper  names1  borne  by  men  in  Dungi 's  own  life- 
time, and  doubt  that  real  'emperor '-worship  existed  in 
Babylonia? 

The  tablet  which  contains  these  names  does  not  stand  alone, 
but  I  will  take  time  to  cite  but  one  other.  HLC  52  (Part  I,  pi. 
12)  contains  (obv.  1.  9)  the  name  Tab-dDun-gi-dNannar  (The 
god  Dungi  is  the  twin2  of  the  god  Nannar) .  This  tablet  is  dated 
in  the  year  Urbillum  was  destroyed,  which  was,  according  to 
Thureau-Dangin,  Dungi 's  43d  year,  but  according  to  Myhrman, 
his  55th.  The  tablet  was  in  any  case  written  while  Dungi  was 
still  living,  and  the  name  cited  is  alone  sufficient  to  overthrow 
Professor  Mercer's  whole  thesis. 

GEORGE  A.  BARTON 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Takku 

In  publishing  a  preliminary  translation  of  a  new  account  of 
the  creation  of  man  (in  this  JOURNAL,  37.  36 — 40),  the  writer 
warned  readers  (p.  26)  not  to  regard  the  rendering  as  final. 
The  tablet  is  carelessly  written  and  in  parts  has  suffered  from 
breaking.  In  working  over  the  text  again  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  divine  name  read  Tikku  should  be  read 
Takku,  and  that  it  is  identical  with  the  name  that  Langdon  read 


1  The  writer  called  attention  to  these  and  many  other  names  which  throw 
light  on  Sumerian  religious  conceptions  in  this  JOURNAL,  34.  315-320. 

2  See  the  writer 's  Origin  and  Development  of  Babylonian  Writing,  No. 
14415. 
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Tagtug  in  his  so-called  Epic  of  Paradise.  The  new  text  accord- 
ingly affords  another  welcome  source  of  information  concerning 
an  enigmatical  character  that  has  been  the  cause  of  earnest 
discussion. 

The  volume  in  which  the  cuneiform  text  is  to  be  published 
will,  I  hope,  be  in  the  hands  of  scholars  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  readings  of  one  or  two  other  passages  will  be 
improved.  The  new  readings  will,  however,  only  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  character  of  the  document  as  already  set  forth  in  the 
JOURNAL. 

GEORGE  A.  BARTON 

Bryn  Mawr  College 


The  Words  'law'   and   'witness'  in  the  South  Arabic 


The  South  Arabic  nHD  is  to  be  interpreted  from  the  Ethiopic 
feth  and  translated  'law.'  This  gives  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  opening  phrase  in  Halevy's  text  374  (also  in  Hom- 
mel,  Siidarabische  Chrestomathie,  p.  109),  linfi  p£T  'he  estab- 
lished a  law'  (where  Hommel  has  'he  instituted  a  canal'), 
interpreting  the  verb  as  a  loan  from  the  Assyrian  sakdnu. 
Then  in  Glaser  282  (Hommel,  p.  115),  line  7  contains  the 
word  twice,  once  in  the  context,  |nn£3  |"T  Mb>  which  may  be 
translated  'to  engrave  this  law.'  This  translation  of  HDfl  is 
corroborated  by  the  succeeding  part  of  the  inscription. 

There  follows  a  date  formula  in  the  usual  terms  of  an  eponym. 
Then  comes  the  word  D^DD  followed  by  two  personal  names, 
'WS-Ili  du-GND  and  Y'WS-Ili  du-RPZN.  I  assume  that 
D^DD  means  'witness'  (sami'),  as  in  the  Ethiopic,  and  that 
the  word  introduces  the  attestation  of  two  witnesses  (in  the 
singular,  as  in  the  Elephantine  papyri).  This  explanation  is 
borne  out  by  what  follows,  in  which  now  for  the  first  time  we 
can  get  a  consecutive  reading  for  a  good  line  of  the  inscription  : 

nsrra  |r*m  -?in  fnns  p  »yoo  npinoi  innyi  Y?YI 

fOD^ODN-  This  is  to  be  translated:  'And  assisted  [in  the 
French  sense]  and  recorded  and  gave  hearing  the  two  witnesses 
of  this  law  he-of-BPZN  and  he-of-GND  in  their  witness  books' 
(bimhufi  asma'isuman,  suhuf  being  the  plural  of  the  good  Arabic 
saliifat}.  This  last  phrase  occurs  also  in  Halevy,  199  (Hommel, 
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p.  102),  and  51,  lines  8  and  19;   also  in  244,   'the  witness  is  in 
the  gods  of  Ma'  an.' 

The  illumination  of  these  terms  throws  light  upon  the  legal 
processes  of  the  South-  Arabians.  A  law  was  published  in  stone 
and  also  attested  by  witnesses  in  their  'books'  (of  palm- 
leaves?).  One  thinks  involuntarily  of  the  episode  in  Isaiah 
8.  1-2,  which  may  have  been  an  imitation  of  public  usage. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  I  note  nfiWl  "JOND>  CIS 
314.  8,  which  Halevy  (R.  Sem.  4  (1896),  p.  83  ff.)  correctly 
translates  verbo  et  scripto,  rejected  by  the  editor  Derenbourg. 
The  passage  has  to  do  with  written  orders,  which  are  dated,  from 
the  kings  concerning  the  presentation  of  certain  votive  offerings. 
In  line  9  I  would  interpret  rinV1?  gerundively,  scribendo. 

JAMES  A.  MONTGOMERY 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

ft  as  an  Old  Plural  Ending  of  the  Hebrew  Noun 

The  1,  u,  as  a  plural  ending  is  recognized  in  Hebrew  in  the 
verb  only.  But  the  Arabic,  the  Assyrian  of  the  First  Dynasty 
age,  as  well  as  the  Old  Egyptian  (cf.  Erman,  Ag.  Gr.  §  189)  use 
it  also  as  a  plural  ending  in  the  noun. 

But  traces  of  the  old  u  in  stat.  constr.  are  still  found  in  some 
passages  of  the  Bible.  It  is  in  the  first  place  found  in  the  Ketib, 
which  very  often  preserves  older  forms,  but  sometimes  the  old 
plural  ending  is  preserved  even  without  being  modified  by  the 
Qere.  Its  true  character  as  a  plural  ending  can  then  be  recog- 
nized either  by  the  context  of  the  passage  in  question,  or  by 
the  testimony  of  the  old  versions. 

The  following  are  the  passages  in  which  the  u  as  a  plural 
ending  has  been  preserved  in  the  Ketib  only:  Jos.  6.  9: 
pn.  Qere:  »#jph;  Is.  47.  IS  :  DW  VOn.  Qere: 

;  PS.  119.  79  :  -prny  iim  TNT  .  Qere  :  »jrjvi  =  i  chr.  2.55  : 

Qere:   Ot?V 

The  plural  ending  u  is  employed  not  only  in  the  nominative, 
but  also  in  the  genitive  and  the  accusative.  Just  as  the  plural 


1Here  perhaps  belongs  also  1  Chr.  6.  11:  njptf  1J3  Qere:  'J| 
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ending  \m,  (e),  originally  used  for  the  genitive  and  accusative, 
has  supplanted  the  original  nominative  ending  un,  (u),  so  also 
the  u  is  found  as  plural  ending  in  the  genitive :  2  Kings  17.  13 : 
nrn^lN^'^TD.Qere:  WD^;  and  in  the  accusative:  Hos. 
8.  12 :  Win  im  I1?  WON  Qere :  »3*T».  It  occurs  also  in  the 
part.  pass.  2  Sam.  5.  8:  TH  B>£)3  1MB>.  Qere:  »NU!£>;  and  in 
the  dual,  Eze.  1.  8 :  DIN  1T1 .  Qere :  H'l  - 

There  are  also  passages  in  which,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
plural  ending  u  in  the  construct  state  is  not  indicated  as  such 
owing  to  its  being  changed  in  the  Qere  to  the  regular  plural 
constr.  ending  e.  In  such  cases  we  have  to  look  for  other  evi- 
dence to  prove  its  plural  character: — 

Gen.  32.  32:  ^tfOfi  =  *?N»J£) .  ibid.  31  from  the  plural  D'Jfl 
(IChr.  8.25:  ^K'Jfi.  Qere:  'WOS).  Lev.  6.  3 :  ~O  110  •  Onq. 
and  Jon.  render  it  as  '"ID  :  If  Ml  f^lD1?-4  Perhaps  also  in  2 
Sam.  20.  8:  W$?  110  "IVHl  3NVV  110  =  HO-  Jer.  31. 
24:  Ttjn  WC01  DnrjN-  Aq.  Sym.  Jon.  and  Vulg.  render 

lyDJl  as  a  participle  =»#pJV  Ps.  107.  4:  1DTOD  WH-  The 
parallels  of  verse  10,  "]£TF  O^  and  23,  DM  Hll* .  make  it 

probable  that  l^fi  is  also  a  participle  =  *J^n  (which  reading 
has  already  been  proposed;  cf.  Kittel  ad.  loc.).5 

A  plural  ending  u  was  already  recognized  by  S.  D.  Luzzatto 


2  Targ.  Jonathan,  ed.  Lagarde,  and  the  Syriac  version  read  : 

nm. 

3  The  endings  of  the  casus  have  frequently  been  disregarded,  ef  .  e.  g. 
Tuch,  'Sinaitische  Inschrif  ten,  '  ZDMG  3    (1849),  p.  138:     '  Eucksichtlich 
des  Piurals  lasst  der  Status  eonstr.  'J3  (Beer  133  ff.)  =  -JLJ    nur  soviel 

erkennen,  dass  man   «JL>  u.    _JLi  dem  casus  nach  nieht  unterschied.  ' 
7    •          o    • 

4  The  Samaritan  reads:   HD.  —  To  Onqelos  cf.  Nachmanides  ad.  loe.  who 

thinks  that  Onq.  considered  1O   as  a  collective;    but  then  we  would  expect 


5  So  perhaps  we  have  to  explain  the  rendering  of  the  LXX  of 
Eze.  31.  17,  as  'aif1,  and  of  Ps.  76.  7:  D1D1  Mil  DTU  as  DID  "tt  1DTU  (so 
also  the  Syriac  version)  in  which  case  we  shall  have  only  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  1  and  1331  ='3p^  ;  and  the  rendering  of  the  Syriac  version  of 
Ps.  97.  10:  ;n  Wiff  as  'K3fr  (as  also  a  few  MBS.). 
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in  the  much  discussed  Ol^pO   HD  -  Jer.  15.  10.     In  a  letter 
dated  December  9,  1836,  he  writes: 


103.  WIN  D'V?po.  'tf^po  tfnp1?  ^  roru. 


"•TV  ptrno 

In  the  Aramaic  parts  of  the  Talmud  u  as  plural  ending  of 
the  participle  occurs  very  often,  cf.  Margolis,  Lehrb.  d.  Aram. 
Spr.  d.  Talmuds,  p.  40  ff.  Margolis,  it  is  true,  considers  it  as 
a  later  form  developed  by  analogy  of  the  perf.,  but  may  we  not 
assume  that  it  represents  the  old  plural  ending  u? 

M.  SEIDEL 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Burkhan 

With  reference  to  my  note  on  the  word  Burkhan  (in  the 
JOURNAL,  36.  390  —  395)  I  now  note  that  E.  Gauthiot  (Melanges 
Sylvain  Levi,  Paris,  1911,  p.  112)  had  already  opposed  the  theory 
of  Baron  A.  von  Stael-Holstein  of  Petrograd.  Gauthiot  regarded 
that  etymology  as  'very  doubtful,'  and  remarked  (in  the  same 
manner  as  I  did)  that  compounds  of  this  kind  do  not  exist  in 
Turkish.  Moreover,  he  justly  emphasized  that  the  historical  facts 
run  counter  to  such  a  conception  of  the  term,  and  that  the  history 
of  the  expansion  of  Buddhism  in  the  Iranian  regions  toward  the 
northwest  of  India  and  the  fluctuations  of  Chinese  influence  in 
Central  Asia  render  that  theory  rather  improbable.  While 
regretting  that  I  overlooked  Gauthiot  's  comment,  I  am  glad  to 
find  myself  in  full  accord  with  the  opinion  of  that  eminent 
philologist,  whose  premature  death  we  have  every  reason  to 
deplore. 

In  regard  to  the  Manchu  term  Fucihi,  Professor  P.  Schmidt, 
now  president  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  Vladivostok,  has  been 
good  enough  to  write  me  that  he  regards  -i-hi  as  a  suffix  added  to 


6  V'll?  nnjN  ,  p.  361.     So  also  Steinberg  in  his  Hebrew  Grammar  " 

.  142,  but  in  his  lexicon  Dmxn  'DSBTO  he  suggests  to  read  Dn-?3 
(Baer  reads  DO??)  but  we  would  rather  expect  the  imperfect  instead 
of  the  perfect,  cf.  also  Kittel  ad  loc.  —  The  use  of  the  participle  with  the 
plural  ending  u  when  combined  with  a  suffix  occurs  also  in  the  BVfl  for 
Shebu'oth:  D'JI 
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the  stem  Fut,  pointing  to  such  analogous  formations  as  guc-i-hi, 
ginc-i-hi,  sol-o-hi,  tarb-a-hi,  tarb-i-hi.  This  explanation  is  quite 
satisfactory. 

B.  LAUFER 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago. 


PERSONALIA 

Professor  JOHN  WILLIAMS  WHITE,  of  Harvard  University, 
died  May  9,  1917.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard  from 
1884  to  1909,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
School  at  Athens.  He  became  a  member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  in  1877. 

MORTON  WILLIAM  EASTON,  Ph.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  Comparative  Philology  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, died  Aug.  21,  1917.  He  was  born  in  1841  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  completed  the  course  in  medicine  at  Columbia  in 
1865,  but  returned  to  philology,  taking  his  degree  in  Sanskrit  at 
Yale. 

He  was  called  to  the  classical  chair  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  1873,  and  came  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1880.  His  subjects  ranged  from  Sanskrit  to  English,  in  all 
of  which  he  was  a  profound  student  and  a  most  distinguished 
teacher.  He  directed  the  presentation  of  the  first  Greek  comedy 
to  be  given  in  this  country,  the  Acharnians,  presented  in  1886 
by  students  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


TIGLATH-PILESER  I  AND  HIS  WARS 

A.  T.  OLMSTEAD 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Early  Assyrian  history  is  by  no  means  attractive  to  the  student 
who  most  enjoys  historical  problems.  The  annalistic  form  of 
inscription  has  not  yet  developed  and  the  narrative  tends  to  thin 
out  into  bare  lists  of  rulers  or  records  of  building  operations, 
broken  here  and  there  by  a  few  high-sounding  titles  which  speak 
of  not  far  distant  conquests  or  of  equal  struggles  with  the  former 
suzerain  Babylon.  Careful  study  may  give  a. certain  amount  of 
life  to  the  picture,  but,  when  all  has  been  said,  true  history 
begins  only  with  the  first  Tiglath-Pileser.  For  the  first  time 
we  have  true  annals,  and  from  these  annals  we  can  construct  a 
picture  with  the  details  necessary  to  make  the  account  live.1 

At  his  accession,  Tiglath-Pileser  found  a  small  enough  country. 
The  days  of  Tukulti-Ninib  were  past  and  Assyria  had  since  seen 
serious  losses  on  all  sides.  Least  dangerous  were  those  on  the 
south  for  Babylon  too  had  suffered  decay,  though  still  strong 
enough  for  an  occasional  raid.  The  boundary  was  back  again 
at  the  Lower  Zab  and  all  the  debatable  ground  was  in  Babylonian 
hands.  On  the  west,  Assyrian  control  ended  with  the  steppe 
across  which  Arabs  from  south  of  the  Euphrates  roamed  at  will. 
To  the  north,  the  frontier  was  dangerously  near,  the  first  line  of 
the  foothills,  and  to  the  east  it  is  not  clear  that  all  the  Assyrian 
triangle  had  yet  come  into  his  hands.  Raids  there  might  be  into 
the  mountains  to  north  and  to  east,  but  of  conquests  there  was 
as  yet  none  to  boast. 

The  half  century  of  decline  had  given  opportunity  for  various 
Asianic  peoples  to  work  their  way  into  the  regions  which  had 
once  owed  at  least  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Assyrian  monarchs. 

1  The  present  paper  has  two  main  purposes :  to  interpret  the  wars  in  the 
light  of  the  broader  considerations  of  a  political  nature  and  to  study  the 
topography.  The  former  is  the  natural  development  of  the  preliminary 
source  study  already  published  in  the  author's  Assyrian  Historiography. 
The  latter  incorporates  investigations  made  in  connection  with  the  Cornell 
Expedition  which  in  1908  visited  many  of  the  sites  here  discussed. 
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Among  these  were  the  Mushki,  fated  to  give  their  name  to  the 
great  eastern  Asia  Minor  city  of  Mazaka,  long  after  they  them- 
selves as  the  Moschoi  of  the  classical  authors  had  been  forced 
into  the  mountains  far  to  the  north.2  They  had  'come  down,' 
probably  from  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Harput,  whence 
another  branch  seems  to  have  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tokhma  Su  to  settle  Mazaka,  and  had  occupied  the  lands  of 
Alzi  and  Purukuzzi,  the  level  and  fertile  triangle  stretching 
down  from  near  the  source  of  the  "West  Tigris  to  the  great  bend 
at  Amedi.  It  was  bad  enough  to  lose  this  rich  agricultural 
plain,  not  to  speak  of  the  copper  mines  in  the  hills  just  to  the 
north,  but  when  to  the  loss  of  this  region  which  '  paid  the  tribute 
and  tax  of  the  god  Ashur'  was  added  that  of  Qummuh,  the  even 
more  fertile  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Mt.  Kashiari,  it 
was  clearly  time  to  act.3 

At  the  very  'beginning  of  the  reign,'  Tiglath-Pileser  'collected 
his  chariots  and  his  foot  soldiers'  and  marched  forth  from  his 
capital  of  Ashur.  Straight  across  the  steppe  he  went  to  Mount 
Kashiari,  the  first  range  of  hills  which  stretched  from  east  to  west 
along  the  northern  rim  of  the  plain.4  Through  this  he  hastened, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  the  country,  and  engaged  with  their 
five  kings  and  their  twenty  thousand  troops  in  Qummuh.  'The 
bodies  of  their  warriors  like  the  Storm  God  I  hurled  down. 
Their  blood  in  the  ravines  and  on  the  heights  of  the  mountains 
I  made  to  flow  down.  Their  heads  I  cut  off,  by  the  side  of  their 
cities  like  grain  heaps  I  piled  up.  Their  spoil,  their  property, 
their  possessions  to  an  unnumbered  quantity  I  brought  out.' 


2  A  trace  of  this  eastern  branch  of  the  Moschoi  is  found  in  the  Biblical 
table  of  nations,  Gen.  10.  23,  where  the  Greek  Mosoch  and  the  Meshek  of 
the  parallel  1  Chron.  1.  17  show  that  here  too  we  must  read  Meshek  for 
the  unique  Mash  of  the  traditional  text.  The  context  proves  that  it  is  in 
Mesopotamia,  that  is,  not  far  from  the  location  postulated  by  the  Annals  of 
Tiglath-Pileser. 

*  Keached  by  passing  through  Kashiari,  the  modern  Tur  '  Abdin,  and  then 
crossing  the  Tigris,  Qummuh  must  be  the  level  country  south  of  the  east- 
west  course  of  the  western  Tigris  between  Diarbekr  and  Hassan  Kef;  cf. 
Eawlinson,  Monarchies,  2.  64,  n.  8.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  later 
Commagene  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 

4  Maspero,  Hist.  Class.  2.  643,  n.  3,  has  seen  that  the  route  must  have  been 
to  Sinjar  and  around  the  western  end  of  the  range. 
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While  Tiglath-Pileser  thus  marched  through  the  Qummuh 
region,  plundering  and  burning,  the  wretched  inhabitants  fled 
across  the  Tigris  to  the  fortress  of  Shereshe.  But  the  Assyrians 
pursued  them  'through  the  difficult  mountains  and  the  blocked 
paths,'  hewing  a  way  for  the  passage  of  the  troops  with  bronze 
axes,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  took  the  stronghold.5  Then,  still  on 
the  north  of  the  river,  he  was  forced  to  fight  with  the  hordes  of 
the  Qurhi  who  had  advanced  to  the  aid  of  the  people  of  Qummuh. 
These  too  were  defeated  and  the  river  Name  carried  their  dead 
bodies  to  the  Tigris.6  The  chief  of  the  Qurhi,  who  bears  the 
very  'Hittite'  name  of  Kili-Teshub,  the  son  of  Kali-Teshub,  who 
was  also  known  as  Irrupi,7  was  captured  in  the  battle,  and  with 
him  his  wives,  his  sons,  and  his  retainers,  a  family  group  such  as 
we  still  find  to-day  among  the  Kurds  of  this  very  region.  Per- 
haps as  much  interest  attaches  to  the  booty,  180  bronze  vessels 
for  unguents,  five  copper  jugs,  gods  of  gold  and  silver — further 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  we  are  not  far  from  the  mines. 
The  fort  Urratinash,  situated  in  Mount  Panari,  was  in  the  hands 
of  another  chieftain  with  the  equally  Asianic  name  of  Shadi 
Teshub,  the  son  of  Hattuhi.  When  Tiglath-Pileser  crossed  again 
to  the  south  side  of  the  Tigris,  Shadi  Teshub  came  into  the 
Assyrian  camp  and  without  further  hesitation  embraced  the  feet 


6  Sachau,  ZA  12.  51,  identifies  Shereshe  with  the  Sareisa  of  Strabo  16.  1. 
24,  which  may  be  the  Shurishidash  of  the  Menuash  inscription,  Sayce  no.  32, 
as  well  as  the  Hittite  city  of  Sayce,  PSBA   21.  196,  but  the  context  in 
Strabo  speaks  for  a  city  more  to  the  north.     Sayce  sees  in  it  also  the 
Sarisu  of  the  Hittite  treaty.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sirishai  of 
Shalmaneser  III,  Mon.  1.  18,  which  is  in  Kirruri  and  so  east  of  the  East 
Tigris. 

*  The  earlier  identification  of  Name  with  Nimme  must  be  given  up,  as  the 
Tigris  Tunnel  Inscription,  Lehmann,  Sb.  Berl.  ATcad.  1900,  p.  625,  gives 
this  as  Tu-um-me. 

7  Of.   Jensen,   ZDMG   48.    475.— In   the    Scheil   fragment,   RT   22.    157, 
'Hatte  completely    ...    .    tribute,  tax,  and    ....    ^Teshub  king  of 
Hat  [te] '   comes  immediately  after  mention  of  Arvad  and  before  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Ahlame  or  Aramaean  nomads.    Streck,  ZA  18.  186,  n.  2, 
restores  the  name  as  Kali  Teshub  and  Winckler,  OLZ  4.  296,  would  then 
be  justified  in  taking  it  as  proved  that  Qummuh  and  Hatte  are  equivalent. 
Unfortunately,  the  contexts  of  the  two  passages  are  entirely  different  and 
the  passage  in  the  Scheil  fragment  follows  an  event  which  cannot  refer 
to  any  of  the  first  six  years.    Therefore  the  theory  fails. 
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of  the  conqueror.  His  sons  and  the  members  of  his  clan  were 
taken  as  hostages  and  we  hear  again  of  the  bronze  unguent 
holders,  of  the  copper  jugs,  and  of  the  great  copper  sacrificial 
bowls,  some  of  which  were  considered  valuable  enough  to  be 
presented  to  the  Assyrian  deities.8 

The  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser  must  have  taken  place  early  in 
the  year,  for  he  was  enabled  to  carry  on  a  second  campaign  in 
this  'beginning  of  the  reign'  against  the  land  of  Ishdish,  which 
in  this  century  was  located  in  the  rough  country  forming  the 
eastern  part  of  Mount  Kashiari.9  With  his  foot-soldiers  and 
thirty  chariots — no  commentary  is  needed  to  show  how  small 
this  terrible  army  really  was — he  marched  through  mighty  moun- 
tains and  rough  country  until  he  reached  Mount  Aruma.10  'I 
abandoned  my  chariots,  the  head  of  my  warriors  I  took,  like  a 
shepherd  I  was  bold,  on  the  peaks  of  the  high  mountains  trium- 
phantly I  advanced.  The  land  of  Ishdish  like  the  deluge  ruins 
I  overthrew.'11 

The  second  year,  or  rather,  to  use  the  Assyrian  method  of 
reckoning,  the  first  of  the  reign,  saw  Tiglath-Pileser  again  on 
the  northwest  frontier.  Qummuh  had  been  sufficiently  tamed 
the  preceding  year  to  allow  an  advance  into  the  lands  of  Alzi 
and  Purukuzzi  which  were  now  formally  added  to  the  Assyrian 

8  For   the   earlier   events,   we   have   two   nearly   parallel   accounts,   Ann. 
1.  70-88  and  1.  89  -  2.  16.     Pancritius,  Kriegfuhrung,  51,  works  out  a  Drei- 
bund  of  tribes  which  must  be  met  by  three  Assyrian  divisions,  but  what 
she  takes  as  signs  of  separate  armies  are  in  reality  indications  of  incom- 
plete joining  of  sources,  still  further  confused  by  the  hazy  idea  the  scribe 
had  of  the  whole  operation  and  by  the  desire  to  pad  it  out  as  much  as 
possible  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  king.     The  country  does  not  permit, 
much  less  demand,  such  a  scheme  of  separate  armies  as  Pancritius,  fol- 
lowing Billerbeck,  has  devised.    Paneritius,  54,  is  right  in  making  the  cross- 
ing south  of  Amedi.     It  may  well  have  been  at  Battal  Tepe  near  the  bend 
where  we  found  a  deep  ford. 

9  Usually    read    Mil-dish,    but   for   Ishdish    and    Uishdish    cf .    Olmstead, 
Sargon,  105,  n.  12.    The  location  there  given,  naturally,  is  correct  only  for 
the   days   of   Sargon,  when,   as  in   so   many   other   cases,   the  names   had 
wandered  far. 

10  Not  to  be  connected  with  the  Urume  or  Arime,  the  Aramaeans,  with  the 
Kirhu  mountain  Arua  of  Ashur-nasir-apal,  Ann.  1.  60,  which  was  north  of 
the  Tigris,  or  with  the  classical  Urima,  as  Schrader,  cf.  ZA  14.  168. 

11  Ann.  2.  63  ff. 
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domain.  Then  came  the  winning  back  of  Shubarti,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  another  group  of  Asianic  peoples,  the  Kaski, 
the  Urumi,  and  the  men  of  the  land  of  the  Hatte,  in  the  last  of 
whom  we  are  probably  to  see  a  remnant  of  the  men  from  the 
great  Hittite  empire,  driven  out  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  pressure 
of  fresh  hordes  of  Indo-Europeans.  Shubarti  was  won  back 
with  a  booty  of  120  chariots  and  of  'yoked  teams,'  another  trace, 
no  doubt,  of  Hittite  influence,  since  we  know  what  part  the 
chariot  played  in  their  warfare.  To  end  the  campaign,  Qummuh 
was  once  more  ravaged  and  then  added  to  the  borders  of 
Assyria.12 

The  third  year,  the  war  was  carried  on  somewhat  more  to  the 
east  but  still  among  the  Qurhi.  The  first  attack  was  on  Haria, 
the  army  passing  between  Mount  Idni  and  Mount  Aia.  When 
the  mountains  were  reached,  'sharp  as  the  point  of  a  dagger,' 
the  chariots  were  again  left  behind  and  the  march  continued  on 
foot.  A  battle  with  the  Qurhi  took  place  on  Mount  Azu  and  then 
the  king  could  attack  the  cities  on  the  mountain-tops  and  those 
of  Haria  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  campaign  was  a 
mere  raid,  for  we  have  no  decisive  results  mentioned  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  none  were  secured.13 

The  other  campaigns  of  the  year  are  equally  unimportant. 
First  was  one  against  the  mountain  land  of  Adaush  on  the  north- 

12  Ann.  2.  89  ff. — The  Kaski  occur  again  in  738,  Tiglath-Pileser  IV,  Ann. 
153,  where  Dad-ilu  of  the  city  Kasku  pays  tribute.  He  is  mentioned  between 
the  rulers  of  Meliddu,  the  classical  Melitene,  and  Tabal.  There  can  there- 
fore be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  identification  of  Kasku  with 
the  classical  Ciseisus  and  the  modern  Kisken.  Kamsay,  Cities  and 
Bishoprics,  1.  xiv,  n.,  had  already  identified  this  last  with  the  Egyptian 
Keshkesh.  A  still  earlier  appearance  is  found  in  the  Aleppo  tablet  of  the 
Hammurapi  period,  Sayce,  PSBA  29.  91  ff. 

18  Ann.  3.  35  ff. — Haria  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  Qurhi  as  is  shown  by 
the  identity  of  Mt.  Idni  with  the  Mt.  Matni  of  Ashur-nasir-apal,  Ann. 
2.  113,  where  the  shad-mat  seems  to  have  lost  one  of  its  signs  by  dittog- 
raphy;  of  Aia  with  laia  of  Ann.  2.  116;  as  well  as  by  the  survival  of  Azu 
in  Ise'ir  Ozii  north  of  the  Ashyt  Dagh.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Azoni  of  Plin. 
6.  118.  The  other  mountains  are  Shuira,  Shezu,  Shelgu,  Arzanibiu,  Urusu, 
Aniktu.  We  may  compare  the  Arzamon  River,  on  which  is  the  town  Bibas, 
Theophyl.  1.  15.  15;  2.  1.  5  ff.;  5.  4;  and  for  Aniktu  the  Anice  of  the 
Ravenna  Geographer. 
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eastern  boundary.14  Then  came  the  subjugation  of  the  lands 
of  Saraush  and  Ammaush,  located  near  Mount  Aruma.  Another 
of  these  brief  mentions  is  of  the  conquest  of  the  lands  of  Isua  and 
Daria,  perhaps  to  the  east  of  the  last.15  If  any  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  our  monarch  himself,  it  should  be  the  one  into  Median 
territory.  The  Lower  Zab  was  crossed  well  up  in  the  mountains, 
the  lands  of  Murattash  and  Saradaush  which  lay  within  the 
mountains  of  Asaniu  and  Atuma  were  ravaged,  the  city  of 
Murattash  was  taken  at  sunrise  in  the  third  part  of  a  day,  and 
the  booty  included  sixty  bronze  unguent  vessels  and  thirty  talents 
of  the  same  metal.16  Finally,  we  have  a  campaign  against  the 
land  of  Sugi,  a  part  of  Kirhu,  which  we  may  also  admit  with 
some  probability  to  have  been  a  personal  expedition  of  the 
monarch.  Six  thousand  troops  from  here  and  from  Hime,  Luhi, 
Arirgi,  Alamun,  Tumni,  and  'all  the  wide  extending  Qurhi,' 
were  defeated  in  a  battle  where  only  foot-soldiers  could  be 
brought  into  action.  Sugi  was  plundered  and  twenty-five  of  its 
gods  carried  off  to  grace  the  temple  of  Belit  and  the  other  gods 
of  Ashur.17 

In  the  king's  own  words,  the  objective  of  the  next  campaign 
is  thus  described :  '  To  the  lands  of  the  distant  kings  who  were  on 
the  shore  of  the  Upper  Sea,  who  had  never  known  subjection, 

14  Billerbeck,  Suleimania,  15,  places  Adaush  in  the  mountains  south  of 
Khoi,  comparing  Ashur -nasir-apal,  Ann.  1.  55,  where  tribute  of  Adaush  is 
received  in  Kirruri.     Streck,  ZA   14.   162,  thinks  the  geographical  order 
demands  a  site  near  Haria,  but  we  have  here  no  geographical  order  at  all. 

15  We  may  compare  the  Surra  of  Ashur -nasir-apal,  Ann.  1.  46,  and  the 
Dirria  of  3.  100. 

"Saradaush  has  been  well  identified  by  Maspero,  op.  tit.  2.  646,  n.  3, 
with  Surtash,  a  side  valley  of  the  Lower  Zab. 

17  Ann.  4.  7  ff .— Sugi  is  the  Saqa  of  Kirhi  in  Tabl.  4  and  the  Sakka  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  IV.  Hime  seems  to  be  the  Himua  of  the  Nairi  list,  Ann. 
4.  77;  Tabl.  1.  Luhi  is  the  Halsi-Luha  of  Ashur-nasir-apal,  Ann.  1.  103, 
according  to  Streck,  ZA  13.  89.  As  Halsi  Luha  is  the  key  position  for  this 
section  of  the  country,  the  other  sites  are  located  approximately.  Alamun 
must  be  compared  with  Mt.  Elamuni,  Ann.  5.  68,  in  Musri,  and  the  land 
Ulmunia,  Ashur-nasir-apal,  Ann.  1.  55,  cf.  also  the  Mt.  Elama  on  "the  road 
to  Nairi,  Ann.  4.  58,  and  '  the  Upper  Zab  which  the  men  of  Nairi  and  Kirhi 
call  Elamunia,'  Sargon,  Tabl.  323.  Only  a  situation  east  of  the  Tigris 
between  Sert  and  Jezlre  will  satisfy  all  three  passages.  Tumni  is  read 
instead  of  the  usual  Nimni  to  identify  it  with  Tumme,  generally  read  as 
Nimme,  cf .  above. 
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Ashur  my  lord  sent  me  and  I  went.  By  difficult  roads  and  steep 
passes  which  no  former  king  had  known  in  their  recesses,  by 
blocked  roads  and  paths  which  were  not  open,  I  traversed  sixteen 
mighty  mountains,  in  good  country  in  my  chariots,  in  difficult 
with  axes  of  bronze  I  opened  a  way.  Plane  trees,  the  wood  of  the 
mountains,  I  cut  down  and  I  made  pontoons  for  the  advance  of 
my  troops.'  The  line  of  march  was  up  the  East  Tigris  to  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Van18  and  then  west  through  the  fertile 
plain  to  the  north  of  the  mountain  rim.  Crossing  the  East 
Euphrates,  Tiglath-Pileser  fell  upon  a  confederacy  of  twenty- 
three  princes,  whose  territory  extended  from  Tumme  to  Daiaeni. 
Pursuit  was  continued  to  Lake  Van,  the  country  was  ravaged, 
and  cattle,  for  which  the  country  has  always  been  famous,  were 
carried  off.19  The  captured  chiefs  were  returned  at  once  to  their 
lands,  all  but  Seni  of  Daiaeni,  apparently  the  leader,  who  was 

18  Unless,  comparing  the  location   of   Tumme  in  Ashur -nasir-apal,  Ann. 
1.  46,  we  assume  that  he  went  due  east  into  the  mountains  and  thus  to  Van. 

19  Ann.    4.    49   ff . — Actual   count   of   the   name   lists   gives    twenty- three 
princes.    In  4.  96,  this  is  increased  to  the  round  number  sixty  and  scholars 
have   as    usual    accepted    the   higher    number.      For    example,    Pancritius, 
Kriegfuhrung,  63,  thinks  the  thirty-seven  princelets  not  accounted  for  in 
the  list  of  twenty-three  were  defeated  in  detail  later  on.     The  sixty  should 
be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  higher,  not  the  military  criticism. 
An  intermediate  stage  in  the  development  is  shown  in  Tablet  2,  where  we 
have  thirty,  half  of  the  unit  round  number.     The  list  in  4.  71  ff.  is  as 
follows:     Tumme,    Tunube,    Tuali,    Qindari,    Uzula,    Unzamuni,    Andiabe, 
Pilaqinni,     Aturgini,     Kulibarzini,     Shinibirni,     Himua,     Paiteri,     Uiram, 
Shururua,    Abaeni,    Adaeni,    Kirini,    Albaia,    Ugina,    Nazabia,    Abarsiuni, 
Daiaeni.     It  seems  to  follow  geographical  order,  as  the  briefer  documents 
all  say  '  the  broad  lands  of  Nairi  from  Tumme  to  Daiaeni. '    The  Melazgerd 
inscription  says  the  expedition  was  made  to  Daiaeni,  which  would  indicate 
it  was  set  up  in  the  country  last  reached.     Daiaeni  also  occurs  in  Shal- 
maneser  III,  Mon.  2.  46,  and  as  Daie,  without  the  ending,  in  Sennacherib, 
Prism,  4.  3,  which  show  it  near  Mannai.     As  Diaush,  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Haldian  inscriptions,  which  show  it  north  of  Lake  Van  and 
not  far  from  Melazgerd.     Tumme  was  reached  by  Ashur -nasir-apal  before 
Kirruri,  Ann.  1.  46.    With  Paiteri,  Sayce,  EP2  1.  106,  compares  the  land  of 
Puteriash  of  the  Haldian  records,  in  the  Palu  region,  and  Kulibarzine  with 
the   Haldian    barzine,    'chapel.'     Shu-ru-ri-a   may   be   read    Shu-shup-ri-a, 
and  looks  like  a  sort  of  dittographie  error  for  Shupria.     Abaeni  may  be 
the  Abai  of  H.  509,  a  letter  of  Sargon's  time,  with  references  to  Shupria, 
Kulimmeri,  Bulum   (Palu),  cf.  Toffteen  AJSL  23.  323,  and  the  Abuniah 
of  Sayee  no.  27.  12;   Hommel,  Gesch.  528.    Adaeni  seems  a  form  of  Adaush. 
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taken  to  Ashur,  shown  the  Assyrian  might,  and  sent  home  a 
more  or  less  fervent  worshiper  of  the  Assyrian  gods.  Hostages 
were  demanded  of  all  and  a  regular  tribute  of  horses  and  cattle 
was  fixed.  At  the  farthest  point  of  advance,  at  Melazgerd 
north  of  Lake  Van,  Tiglath-Pileser  caused  to  be  carved  on  the 
rocks  an  inscription  which  has  survived  to  our  own  day.20  That 
such  an  expedition  could  be  so  successfully  carried  out  was  a 
most  impressive  proof  of  the  Assyrian  strength,  a  proof  not  to  be 
again  given  until  the  last  monarch  of  the  name  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
should  ascend  the  throne  three  and  a  half  centuries  later  and 
then  perhaps  in  direct  imitation  of  his  older  namesake.21  To  the 
same  period  must  be  attributed  the  expedition  which  was  made 
against  Milidia,  located  in  Hani-Galbat.  The  city  itself  was  not 
taken,  for  its  ruler  came  out  to  embrace  the  conqueror's  feet  and 
Tiglath-Pileser  was  satisfied  with  a  yearly  tribute  of  one  homer 
of  a  mineral  which  seems  to  have  been  magnesite.22 

So  long  continued  an  expedition  must  have  caused  a  great  strain 
on  the  Assyrian  resources  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  fifth  year  has  little  of  war  to  report.  The  booty  brought 
back  home  was  utilized  in  completing  the  new  temple  of  Anu 
and  Adad  which  was  dedicated  in  June  of  this  year.23  Not  until 
winter  was  a  new  campaign  undertaken  and  then  it  was  against 
the  Ahlame,  the  Aramaeans  in  the  steppe  south  of  Harran,  who 


Kirini  may  be  the  Kuremi  north-east  of  Dohuk,  Layard,  Niniveh,  1.  192, 
and  connected  with  the  Armenian  province  of  Karin.  The  mountains  on 
the  way  to  Nairi  are  Elama,  Amadana,  Elhish,  Sherabeli,  Tarhuna,  Tarka- 
huli,  Kisra,  Tarhanabe,  Elula,  Hashtare,  Shahishara,  Ubera,  Miliadruni, 
Shulianzi,  Nubanashe,  Sheshe. 

*°Lehmann,  Verh.  Berl.  Anthr.  Ges.  1898,  p.  574;  81).  Berl.  AJcad.  1900, 
p.  627. 

21  Broken  Obi.  2  gives  campaigns  for  this  year  which  cannot  be  connected 
with  any  given  in  the  Annals.  The  'four  thousand'  of  1.  2  cannot  be 
connected  with  the  same  number  of  the  Kaski,  as  in  Budge-King,  Annals, 
1.  132,  n.,  for  that  belongs  to  an  earlier  expedition.  Perhaps  the  campaign 
in  July  against  Mush[ki]  is  the  same  as  ours  against  Milidia. 

12  Of.  Bertholet,  Comptes  Eendus,  1897,  472.  Whether  we  identify  Milidia 
with  Melitene-Malatia  depends  on  whether  we  believe  Hani-Galbat  extended 
so  far  north. 

28  Eponymy  of  Ashur    .     .    .    .    ,  Obi.  2.  13  ff . 
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were  clearly  the  aggressors.24  From  Suhi,  which  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  Habur  river,  and  the  land  of  Harki,  he  raided  in  one 
day,  or  so  he  says,  to  Carchemish  in  Hatte-land.  The  fugitives 
fled  across  the  Euphrates,  and  Tiglath-Pileser  pursued  them  on 
the  same  sort  of  rafts  laid  upon  inflated  skins  that  are  used  by 
the  natives  to-day.  Six  of  their  cities  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Beshri  were  taken  and  plundered,  but,  after  all,  this  was  a  mere 
raid  and  had  no  effect  in  stopping  the  constant  infiltration. 
Soon  the  Aramaean  question  was  to  become  the  most  serious  the 
Assyrian  government  had  to  face.25 

To  the  same  time  and  place,  we  must  ascribe  the  well-known 
hunting  exploits  of  our  monarch.  In  the  region  of  Harran  and 
of  the  Habur,  he  slaughtered  ten  mighty  male  elephants  and  took 
alive  four.  When  we  compare  this  with  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  that  Thutmose  hunted  in  this  same  section,26  we  may 
argue  that  the  number  of  elephants  had  decreased  in  the  inter- 


24  Tiele,  ZA  4.  91,  cf .   Schiffer,  Aramder,  122,  would  correct  the  ethnic 
of  the    'false  prophet'    Shemaiah   of  Jer.   29.   24,   31,   from  Nehelemite 
to  Ahlemite.    The  change  from  Nun  to  Aleph  is  not  difficult  and  the  Greek 
Ailameites  or  Elamites  might  seem  confirmation.     But  the  Enlamite  of  the 
original    'Septuagint'    of  the  Jeroboam  story  shows  that  we  have  here  an 
En-Halom,  a  'well  of  oracular  dreams,'  with  which  was  connected  a  family 
of   seers,  including   the   Shemaiahs   who   opposed   Solomon   and   Jeremiah 
certainly,    the    one    who    opposed   Nehemiah    probably,    and    to    the    same 
Levitical  family  seem  also  to  have  belonged  high  officials  who  escorted  the 
ark  with  David,  assisted  Jehoshaphat  with  his  legal  reforms,  and  took  part 
in  the  revivals  under  Hezekiah  and  Josiah. 

25  Ann.  5.  44  ff.;    Obi.  2.  19  ff.— The  location  of  the  Suhi  is  fixed  at  the 
lower  Khabur  by  Ashur-nasir-apal,  Ann.  2.  100  ff. ;    3.  17.     The  identifica- 
tion with  the  Shuhi  of  Job  2.  11  is  due  to  G.  Eawlinson,  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary,  s.  v.,  cf.  Monarchies  2.  66,  n.  12.     Curtis,  Chronicles,  73,  does 
not  see  how  a    'district  on  the  Euphrates  near  Haran'    can  be  connected 
with  the  clearly  Central  Arabian  Shuah  of  Gen.   25.   2;     1   Chron.   1.   32. 
But  we  have  an  exact  parallel  in  the  modern  Shammar  and    'Aneze  who 
actually  occupy  this  region  today,  though  Jebel  Shammar  and  the  city  of 
Aneze   are  in   Central   Arabia.      The   Sohene   of   the   Peutinger    Table   is 
probably  an  error  for  Sophene  and  cannot  be  connected  with  Suhi.     Harki 
may  be  an  error  for  Harran.     For  Ahlame,  cf.  Schiffer,  Aramder,  15  ff., 
and  for  Beshri,  Olmstead,  AJSL.  33.  319. 

MAmenemheb   Biography,    Breasted,    Eecords,   2.    233;     W.    M.    Miiller, 
Egyptological  Eesearches  1,  pi.  35. 
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val — or  that  the  earlier  scribe  was  the  less  truthful.  Killed, 
too,  were  four  wild  bulls  in  the  desert  of  Mitani-land  and  in  the 
city  of  Araziqi,  and  it  is  no  more  remarkable  to  find  these  now 
extinct  monsters  than  it  is  to  observe  Tiglath-Pileser  casually " 
remarking  that  he  killed  them  with  a  spear  of  iron,  for  that 
metal  was  just  coming  into  general  use.  After  this,  it  is  an  anti- 
climax to  tell  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  lions  killed  on  foot 
or  the  eight  hundred  from  the  chariot.27 

The  last  campaigns  given  us  by  the  annals  date  from  the  sixth 
year.  Once  more  it  was  necessary  to  march  against  the  north- 
west frontier  and  here  we  meet  a  new  enemy,  the  men  of  the  land 
of  Musri,  who  occupied  the  land  about  the  east  branch  of  the 
Tigris.28  The  king  advanced  between  the  mountains  of  Elamuni, 

27 Ann.  6.  61  ff.;  Obi.  4.  6. — Araziqi,  'which  is  opposite  Hatte-land, ' 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  Eragiza  of  Ptol.  6.  4.  10,  in  the  eparchy  of 
Euphratensia ;  corrupt  in  Hieroeles,  713 ;  with  the  Eraciza  of  the  Peutinger 
Table  and  the  Eraiza  of  the  Eavenna  Geographer;  Oragizon,  a  bishopric 
under  Sergiopolis,  in  the  Notitia,  Gelzer,  J$yz.  Zts.  1.  249;  cf.  Muller, 
Asien,  284,  291;  Sachau,  Beise,  284,  n.  1;  Benzinger  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.  v.  Noldeke  and  Winekler,  Forsch.  1.  87,  doubt  this  identification  and 
place  it  near  Samosata,  but  without  reason.  As  regards  this  Ahlame  cam- 
paign, Pancritius,  Kriegfuhrung,  64,  writes,  'Eine  solche  radikale  Pliin- 
derung  war  nur  moglich  wenn  das  ganze  Gebiet  systematisch  von  einer 
grossen  Zahl  von  Stiefkolonnen  abgesueht  wurde' — a  true  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  whole  column  idea. 

28  The  first  reference  to  Musri,  Adad-nirari,  KTA  4,  merely  shows  it 
northwest  of  Assyria,  as  it  is  mentioned  after  Shubari.  Shalmaneser  I 
mentions  it  after  Uruadri  (or  Urartu)  and  Arina  and  before  Hani,  Taidi, 
Carchemish,  Quti,  and  Kutmuhi  or  Qummuh,  KTA  13.  This  would  indicate 
its  location  in  the  region  just  west  of  the  East  Tigris,  not  far  from  Jezire, 
and  the  references  by  Tiglath-Pileser  roughly  agree.  The  Musri  which 
Winekler,  Kampfer,  31,  would  find  in  Adad-nirari  I,  1.  22,  is  merely  the 
well-known  phrase  murapish  mesri  u  Tcuduri,  'who  enlarged  boundary  and 
frontier,'  and  the  Musri  of  the  Black  Obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  III  is  cer- 
tainly Egypt,  cf.  W.  M.  Muller,  ZA  1893,  p.  209  ff.  Whether  our  Musri 
is  the  same  as  the  one  of  Sargon,  Ann.  415,  where  Dur-Sharrukin  is  said 
to  be  'at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Musri,  a  mountain  above  Niniveh, '  may  be  left 
an  open  question.  This  is  clearly  located  to  the  long  line  of  hills  a  bare 
hour  north  of  Khorsabad  which  form  the  first  outliers  of  the  Jebel  Maqlub 
or  the  hills  east  of  Dohuk  which  are  still  inhabited  by  the  Missuri  Kurds, 
cf.  Sayce,  BP*  1.  109,  n.  7.  We  have  absolutely  no  proof  whatever  for  a 
Musri  on  the  border  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  such  as  was  assumed  by  Tiele, 
Gesch.  201,  n.  1,  and  which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  Biblical 
commentary ! 
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Tala,  and  Harusa,  and  ravaged  the  country.  But  Musri  was  not 
destined  to  be  conquered,  for  it  was  a  center  of  resistance  later 
in  the  reign.  This  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  entrance  upon 
the  scene  as  allies  of  Musri  of  a  new  people,  the  Qumani,  whose 
name  is  commemorated  in  the  two  sacred  Comanas  of  Asia  Minor. 
Siege  was  laid  to  the  city  of  Arini  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aisa,  but 
this  was  abandoned  when  the  inhabitants  promised  hostages  and 
tribute.  The  Qumani  were  defeated  in  a  battle  on  Mount  Tala 
and  were  pursued  as  far  as  Mount  Harusa  which  is  over  against 
Musri.  One  of  their  strongholds,  Hunusa  by  name,  fortified  by 
a  triple  wall  of  burnt  brick,  was  taken  and  utterly  destroyed. 
Salt  was  sown  on  the  site  and  a  chapel  erected  in  which  was 
placed  a  bronze  thunderbolt  and  written  on  it  the  decree  that 
the  city  should  never  be  rebuilt.  Next  was  besieged  the  royal 
city  of  Kibshuna.  The  king  of  the  Qumani  was  now  forced  to 
submit  and  as  punishment  was  ordered  to  destroy  the  great  wall 
with  its  piers  of  burnt  brick.  The  three  hundred  families  which 
had  supported  the  revolt  were  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  pro- Assyrian  party  and  the  tribute  was  increased.29 

89  Ann.  5.  67  ff. — Pancritius,  Kriegfiihrung,  67,  thinks  that  Musri  was 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  because  the  Euphrates  was  not 
crossed.  But  this  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  the  identity  of  the  names 
of  places  in  Musri  with  those  in  Kirhi,  proving  that  it  is  west  of  the  Bitlis 
Chai.  Mt.  Elamuni  is  the  Mt.  Alamun  in  or  near  Kirhi,  Ann.  4.  11,  and 
perhaps,  with  Streck,  ZA  13.  63,  also  the  Mt.  Elama  of  Ann.  4.  58.  With 
Mt.  Tela  we  must  compare  the  city  Tela  of  Kirhi,  Ashur-nasir-apal,  Ann. 
1.  60.  Mt.  Asia  equals  Mt.  Usu  of  the  same  passage.  There  is  also  here 
a  Misrin  in  Arzanene,  letter  of  Mar  Aba,  Chabot,  Int.  Congr.  Or.  11.  4.  303, 
cf.  323.  Harusa  must  be  the  Shekh  Husen  Dagh.  With  Kibshuna,  Sayce, 
PSBA  23.  98,  identifies  the  Qibsu  of  Kamses  II  and  the  Kibshu  of  Sen- 
nacherib, Prism  3.  67.  Arini  is  the  Arina  of  Shalmaneser  I,  ETA  13,  2.  6, 
between  Urartu  and  Musri;  the  Aruni  of  Ashur-nasir-apal,  Ann.  1.  47,  in 
Tumme;  the  Arinna,  mentioned  with  the  city  of  Batilaza,  to  whose  king 
we  have  a  letter,  Thompson,  PSBA  32.  191  ff.;  the  Araina  before  which 
Thutmose  defeated  Naharin,  Breasted,  Becords,  2.  207,  and  of  the  Hittite 
treaty,  cf.  Sayce,  PSBA  23.  98,  Luckenbill,  AJSL  28.  162.  Qumani  was 
west  of  Musri,  as  Tabl.  2.  1.  13  adds  'Qumani  up  to  Mt.  Mehri.'  Clearly 
the  Musri  campaign  of  Obi.  3.  4  cannot  be  the  same,  for  the  Obi.  gives 
very  brief  recitals  and  there  is  at  the  very  least  a  break  of  fifteen  lines 
between  col.  2  and  col.  3.  Note  also  how  the  'twenty  thousand  fought 
with'  in  Ann.  5.  87,  has  become  the  twenty  thousand  'added  to  my  land* 
of  the  later  Tabl.  2. 
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Here  end  our  annalistic  data  and  our  exact  chronology  as  well. 
Soon  after  the  events  just  detailed,  Tiglath-Pileser  made  a  trip 
still  farther  to  the  west  which  had  in  it  the  elements  of  the 
spectacular.  Crossing  the  Euphrates  and  establishing  on  its 
right  bank  the  Assyrian  settlement  of  Mutkinu,  he  swept  across 
North  Syria  to  the  sea,  first  of  Assyrian  monarchs  to  behold  the 
Mediterranean.  The  citizens  of  Arvad,  secure  on  their  island 
'in  the  midst  of  the  sea,'  gave  him  a  ride  in  their  ships  and 
assisted  him  in  killing  a  whale.  The  king  of  Egypt,  too,  sent 
him  a  great  crocodile  which  he  proudly  exhibited  to  his  people. 
One  desires  to  know  what  he  sent  in  return  and  whether  the 
Pharaoh  followed  his  example  in  calling  this  gift  a  '  tribute.  '30 

Not  for  long  could  Tiglath-Pileser  enjoy  himself  on  the  blue 
Mediterranean.  The  Aramaeans  were  pouring  like  a  flood  across 
the  Euphrates,  and  unless  he  beat  a  hurried  retreat  there  was 
grave  danger  of  his  being  cut  off.  The  very  same  year,  so  it 
would  seem,  there  was  need  of  an  attack  on  the  city  of  Shasiri 
and  in  July,  in  spite  of  the  intense  heat  which  reigned  over  the 
now  barren  steppe,  the  Assyrians  were  again  forced  to  proceed 
against  the  Aramaeans.  In  May  of  the  next  year,  we  find 
Tiglath-Pileser  attacking  Pausa  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kashiari, 
for  the  Aramaeans  were  by  this  time  settled  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Mesopotamia  under  the  first  ridge  of  the  mountains. 
The  same  month,  we  have  an  attempt  against  the  'entrance  of 
Nabula, '  a  pass  not  far  from  Amedi,  and  in  the  next  we  find  the 
Assyrian  armies  attacking  Aramaeans  settled  in  a  city  on  the 
Tigris.  In  August,  advance  was  necessary  to  save  the  cities  in 
the  province  of  Shinamu,  now  held  by  the  Assyrian  Lishur-sala- 
Ashur.  In  September,  the  Assyrians  were  fighting  the  Ara- 
maeans in  the  city  of  Murarrir  in  Shupre-land,  that  is,  in  the 
country  directly  under  the  main  Armenian  range.  In  Novem- 
ber, there  is  reported  an  Assyrian  raid  from  the  land  of 
Mahiriani  to  the  city  of  Shuppa  which  is  in  the  land  of  Harran. 


80  Obi.  4.  3  ff . ;  Seheil  Tablet,  ET  22.  157. — For  Mutkinu,  cf .  Shalmaneser 
III,  Mon.  2.  37.  Translation  of  animal  names  still  uncertain,  cf.  Hommel, 
Gesch.  532  ff.;  Haupt,  OLZ  1907,  p.  263;  AJSL  23.  253  ff.;  Meissner, 
Alte  Orient,  13.  2.  16;  Budge-King,  Annals,  1,  p.  liii;  Boscawen,  TSBA 
7.  335,  thinks  the  second  sculpture  at  Nahr-el-Kelb  belongs  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser. 
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So  Harran  was  already  lost  to  the  Aramaeans  and  with  it,  no 
doubt,  the  whole  Mesopotamian  country.  At  any  rate,  the  road 
to  the  Mediterranean  was  effectively  closed.  In  December  we 
find  three  armies  in  the  field,  carrying  on  three  separate  cam- 
paigns, against  Makrisi  in  Mount  lari,  against  Dur-Katlimu, 
and  against  the  Sangarite  region  on  the  Euphrates.31 

But  the  tale  of  this  year  of  many  campaigns  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. Already  in  midwinter  there  had  been  another  attack  on 
Musri  which  had  ended  in  the  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  in 
June.  Two  months  later,  the  men  of  Shura  in  Hani  Galbat 
were  likewise  deported,  and  in  the  same  month  we  have  recorded 
the  conquest  of  an  unknown  fortress  in  Kashiari  and  of  Erisha 
which  the  Kirhu  people  had  fortified.32  It  was  inevitable  that 

81  Obi.  3.  1  ff. — Pausa  is  compared  by  Schiffer,  Aramaer,  147,  n.  3,  with 
the  Penza  of  the  letters,  H.  138  f.,  under  the  governor  of  Tushhan,  and 
with  Pan[za]  of  Tukulti-Ninib,  Ann.  1.  11  f.     Nabula,  Adad-nirari,  KTA 
5.  10,  not  far  from  Kashiari,  revolted  under  Shamshi-Adad,  1.  47.     The 
Tigris  city  is     ....    tibua.     Murarrir,  badly  damaged  here,  is  proved 
by  the  Mariru  of  Nirbu,  Ashur-nasir-apal,  Ann.  1.  111.     Mahirani  is  the 
Mehranu  of  Esarhaddon,  Prism  A.  2.  25;    the  Mehri  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I, 
1.  11,  ef.  Peiser,  OLZ  8.  57;    of  Tiglath-Pileser  I,  Tabl.  2.  1.  13;    of  Ashur- 
nasir-apal,  Ann.  3.  91;    the  name  is  preserved  in  the  Meherani  castle  above 
Fis,  Taylor,  JEGS  35.  40,  cf.  also  Mehram  south  of  Attakh  and  Muhri 
south  of  Haini.    Makrisi  is  the  Magarisi  of  Tukulti-Ninib,  2.  30;    of  Ashur- 
nasir-apal,  Ann.  3.  3,  cf.  Streck,  ZA  18.  190;    the  Makrisu  of  the  Harran 
Census,  Johns,  Doomsday  Book,  2.  2.  13.     Its  location  is  thus  fixed  to  the 
junction  of  the  Jaghjaha  and  Khabur,  not  far  from  Tell  Kaukab.     This 
position  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  location  of  the  Magrus  of  the 
Peutinger  Table  and  the  Eavenna  Geographer,  2.  13,  cf.  Sachau,  ZA  12.  44, 
n.  1.     For  lauri,  conquered  by  Arik-den-ilu,  see  Adad-nirari,  KTA  3.  1.  22; 
still  in  Kirhu  in  time  of  Sargon,  H.  173.     For  Sangarite  on  west  bank  of 
Euphrates,  cf.  Pitru    'which  is  on  the  river  Sagura  which  is  on  that  side 
of  the  Euphrates,'    Shalmaneser  III,  Mon.  2.  36.     Dur  Katlimu  in  Laqe, 
Tukulti-Ninib,  2.  15;    Ashur-nasir-apal,  Ann.  3.  6. 

82  Obi.  3.  4  ff.;    cf.  Schiffer,  Aramaer,  8  ff.;    158  ff. — Col.  2  of  Obi.  deals 
with  years  4  and  5.     Then  comes  a  break  of  at  least  19  lines.     In  this 
break  were  the  events  of  year  6  at  least.     The  first  campaign  of  col.  3 
must  be  at  least  in  year  7  and  the  great  year  of  campaigns,  in  the  eponymy 
of  Ashur-ra 'im-nisheshu,  would  be  year  8  or  later. —     The  city  taken  in 
the  Musri  raid  was   Tur...ta.      (Schiffer,  Aramaer,   8,  prefers    <Tur... 
in  the  land  of  Musri.')     Budge-King  make  one  sign  to  be  wanting  before 
Shura,  but  the  completeness  of  the  reading  is  proved  by  the  Shura  of  Hani- 
Galbat   which    Ashur-nasir-apal,    Kurkh,    2.    53,    conquered    on   his    return 
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so  strenuous  a  year  should  be  followed  by  one  of  exhaustion,  and 
indeed  the  Assyrians  did  not  take  the  field  until  November  and 
then  only  to  chastise  once  more  the  Aramaeans.  But  it  was  a 
losing  fight,  as  the  official  records  themselves  show,  and  to  this 
Aramaean  invasion,  more  than  to  any  other  one  cause,  must  we 
ascribe  the  downfall  of  this  first  Assyrian  empire. 

Not  alone  in  the  steppe  were  there  tribal  movements  which 
marked  danger  to  the  Assyrian  power.  On  the  northwest  fron- 
tier, there  were  wars  of  the  same  sort  with  Lulume,  with  Kirhu, 
with  the  city  of  Gulguli  in  the  region  of  Mount  Hani,  and  to  the 
same  period  belong  other  wars  with  Matqia,  Andaria,  and 
Adaush,  for  of  these  campaigns  we  learn  from  a  tablet  which 
must  be  placed  not  far  from  the  tenth  year.33 

from  Damdamusa.  In  the  Kashiari  campaign,  the  scribe  took  Jialsa  as  a 
proper  name  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Streck,  ZA  18.  189,  who  compares 
Halsi-Luha,  but  in  both  cases  we  have  simply  the  word  for  'fort.' 

88  Tablet  4. — Andaria  may  be  the  Anzaria  of  Sargon,  Ann.  87,  and  the 
Andiritum  of  the  Eavenna  Geographer,  2.  9,  with  Streck,  ZA  18.  184; 
Pauly-Wissowa,  s.  v.  It  is  assumed  in  this  study  that  what  are  usually 
differentiated  as  Qurte  and  Kir  hi  are  identical.  No  objection  can  be  found 
in  the  difference  of  the  initial  letters  as  the  Assyrian  was  notoriously  weak 
in  distinguishing  q  and  fc  and  he  also  had  the  usual  Semitic  indifference  to 
short  vowels.  The  lengthening  of  the  first  by  an  added  -e  or  -i  proves 
nothing,  as  this  is  often  added,  even  when  the  i  is  clearly  the  sign  of  the 
genitive.  Identity  is  concealed  from  the  non-Assyriologist  by  the  fact  that 
editors  have  read  the  first  Qur-te  and  the  second  Kir-hi,  though  the  second 
sign  is  the  same  in  both  and  the  common  value  is  hi.  The  form  Qurhe  is 
found  in  the  records  of  Tukulti-Ninib  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  Kirhi  in  the 
later  inscriptions.  The  exception  proves  the  rule.  In  the  Annals  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser, 4.  8  ff.,  we  read  'I  marched  against  the  land  of  Sugi  which 
is  in  the  land  of  Kirhi.  ...  I  fought  with  the  lands  of  Hime, 
etc.  .  .  .  and  all  the  extensive  Qurhi. '  The  cities  of  the  tablet  clearly 
belong  to  Kirhi.  Matqiu  is  the  Mitqia  of  Kirhi,  Ashur-nasir-apal,  Ann. 
1.  60,  cf.  Streek  ZA  18.  183,  and  the  Motki  west  of  Bitlis,  Belek,  ZDMG 
51.  561;  Saqa  is  the  Sugi  of  Kirhu  of  our  own  Annals,  4.  8;  Saqama  is 
the  same  word  with  the  common  ending  ma,  cf.  especially  the  numerous 
cases  of  Ashur-bani-apal,  Eassam  Cyl.  5.  43  ff.;  Msht[un]  is  in  Ashur- 
nasir-apal,  Ann.  1.  62 ;  Shuria  is  the  Shura  of  Obi.  3.  15  and  of  Ashur-nasir- 
apal,  Mon.  2.  8;  Na[la]  is  the  Nala  at  whose  foot  was  Kirhi,  Tiglath-Pileser 
IV,  2.  41;  Hirdi  of  Kir  [hi]  may  be  the  . .  .irdi  of  Qu[rhi]  with  which 
Tabl.  4  begins.  Other  cities  mentioned  here  are  Sudrun,  Arruhundu, 
Inishti,  Lua,  Hirsihtu.  That  these  belong  to  Kirhi  was  seen  by  Winckler, 
OLZ  1.  108.  Eawlinson,  Mon.  2.  84,  had  already  compared  the  modern 
Kurkh,  the  site  of  the  later  provincial  capital  of  Tushhan. 
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Already  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  Tiglath-Pileser  suffered 
a  severe  loss,  of  prestige  even  more  than  of  territory,  when  the 
Babylonian  Marduk-nadin-ahe  fell  upon  an  Assyrian  city  by 
the  name  of  Ekallate  or  the  '  Palaces, '  and  carried  away  the  gods 
Adad  and  Shula  (1107  B.  C.).34  Yet  in  spite  of  this  loss,  we 
find  Tiglath-Pileser  in  the  very  next  year  giving  himself  the 
title  '  King  of  the  Four  World  Regions, '  which  should  mean  that 
he  held  at  least  a  small  part  of  North  Babylonia.  Whatever 
his  possessions — in  the  fifth  year  he  can  boast  only  the  Lower 
Zab  for  his  boundary — it  is  still  his  boundary  in  the  tenth,  and 
when,  somewhat  later,  he  begins  his  invasion  of  Babylonia,  it  is 
again  at  the  crossing  of  the  Lower  Zab  that  he  makes  his  first 
conquests.35 

Marduk-nadin-ahe,  then,  had  sufficient  time  to  consolidate  his 
possessions  in  the  debatable  land.  We  have  the  hint  of  some  sort 
of  internal  organization  when  we  find  him  granting  to  his  faith- 
ful servant  Adad-zer-iqisha  a  plot  of  land  in  return  for  the  aid 
which  he  had  given  in  the  first  battle.36  Yet  when  Tiglath- 
Pileser  turned  from  the  bootless  wars  with  the  Aramaeans  to 
seek  an  easier  and  a  more  profitable  victory,  the  Babylonians 
were  not  ready.  In  the  first  year's  campaign,  we  hear  of  a 
skirmish  between  the  chariotry  of  the  contending  parties  above 
the  city  of  the  Lower  Zaban  opposite  the  city  of  Arzuhina.37 
Victory  declared  for  the  Assyrians  and  in  the  following  year 
their  king  anticipated  the  terrible  summer  heat  by  leaving  Ashur 
in  February  and  marched  down  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
No  resistance  was  met  until  the  army  arrived  at  Marriti  on  the 
border  of  Akkad,  when  a  battle  was  fought,  the  cities  of  the  Dur 
Kurigalzu  region38  were  captured,  and  their  governor  Kadash- 
man-Buriash  made  prisoner.  The  advance  continued  southward, 
taking  over  Dur-Kurigalzu  itself,  the  Sippars  of  the  god 

"For  the  year  3,  cf.  Obi.  1.  16;  Sennacherib,  Bavian  48  ff.,  dates  the 
event  418  years  before  the  taking  of  Babylon,  which  gives  1107  B.  C.  In 
the  list  2  K.  60.  10,  Ekallati  comes  immediately  after  Susa. 

"Tabl.  1;    Ann.  6.  40;    Tabl.  5;    Synchr.  Hist.  2.  31. 

88  3  E.  43. 

"Arzuhina,  later  a  most  important  provincial  capital,  must  be  placed  at 
the  huge  Gok  Tepe  south  of  Altyn  Koprii,  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
passage. 

88  Named    ....    indishula  and  .    sande. 
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Shamash  and  the  goddess  Annunitum,  Babylon,  and  Upe. 
Here  was  stayed  the  advance  but  in  the  meantime  another  army 
had  been  ravaging  the  region  which  extended  from  the  city  of 
Akarsallu  to  Lupdi,  and  the  Suhi  land  as  far  to  the  northwest 
as  Rapihi  on  the  Euphrates  was  brought  under  Assyrian  control. 
Such  conquests  need  no  interpretation.  All  the  Babylonian 
possessions  north  of  the  alluvium  and  practically  all  the  cities 
of  North  Babylonia  had  felt  the  hand  of  the  invader.  Babylon 
itself  might  hope  soon  to  be  freed,  but  its  imperial  position  was 
gone  forever.  It  is  not  a  far  conjecture  that  this  defeat  resulted 
also  in  the  deposition  of  Marduk-nadin-ahe  and  in  the  accession 
of  Marduk-shapik-zer-mati.39 

Rarely  do  the  Assyrian  kings  allow  us  any  insight  into  their 
internal  affairs,  and  Tiglath-Pileser  is  no  exception.  Of  his 
buildings  alone  do  we  hear,  but  we  can  learn  something  from 
even  this.  On  his  own  admission,  the  decline  in  Assyrian  power 
under  his  fathers  had  brought  about  decay  and  desertion. 
There  was  much  work  needed  to  restore  palaces  and  many  of 
the  cities  were  no  longer  protected  from  the  nomad  enemy  by 
their  ruined  town  walls.  The  first  building  taken  in  hand  was 
the  'Palace  of  the  King  of  the  Four  World  Regions'  which  was 
completed  in  the  fourth  year  and  the  great  temple  of  Anu  and 
Adad,  whose  description  fills  so  great  a  space  in  the  Annals,  fol- 
lowed soon  after.  The  treasure  house  of  Adad  was  rebuilt,  and 
so  were  the  temples  of  Amurru,  of  the  elder  Bel,  and  of  Ishtar  of 
Assyria.40  Nor  was  Tiglath-Pileser  without  due  care  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  own  words.  The 
water-wheels  in  all  Assyria  were  repaired,  and  there  was  a 
resultant  increase  in  taxes  paid  in  kind.  The  captured  horses, 
cattle,  and  asses  were  collected  together,  and  the  deer,  stags, 
ibexes  and  wild  goats,  which  he  had  taken  in  the  chase,  were 

39  The  account  here  given  is  based  on  a  combination  of  Synchr.  Hist. 
2.  30  ff.  and  Obi.  3.  4  ff.     We  may  also  see  a  reference  to  these  events  in 
the  chronicle  given  by  King,  Chron.  2.  57  ff.,   'heavy  [booty]  he  captured,' 
cf.   further   Olmstead,   Amer.   Jour.    Theology,   20.    280    ff.      The   kudurru 
3  E.  43,  mentioning  the  Babylonian  victory,  is  dated  in  year  10,  which 
is  year  3  of  Tiglath-Pileser.    A  war  not  earlier  than  year  10  of  the  Assyrian 
ruler  would  bring  it  to  year  17  of  Marduk-nadin-ahe.     His  year  13  is  the 
last  known. 

40  Ann.  6.  94  ff . ;    Obi.  2.  13 ;    Tabl.  4. 
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reared  for  sacrifices.  Cedars  and  other  trees,  together  with  all 
sorts  of  garden  truck,  were  carried  away  and  planted  in  the 
gardens  of  Assyria.  The  picture  is  idyllic. 

In  summing  up  his  reign,  Tiglath-Pileser  boasts :  '  I  have  made 
good  the  condition  of  my  people;  in  peaceful  habitations  have 
I  made  them  to  dwell. '  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  to  us  Tiglath- 
Pileser  is  known  almost  exclusively  by  his  conquests,  while  the 
later  history  was  to  show  that  war  and  decline  were  the  destined 
lot  of  his  people. 
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ON  THE  NATURALISTIC  BACKGROUND  OF  THE 
'FROG-HYMN,'  RIG-VEDA  7.  103 

HAROLD  H.  BENDER 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

The  so-called  'frog-hymn,'  RV.  7.  103,  has  been  frequently 
and  variously  discussed,  but  since  Professor  Bloomfield 's  article 
in  JA08  17.  173  ff.  there  has  been  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is 
a  serious,  practical,  sacerdotal  rain-charm.1  It  may  be  possible, 
however,  to  add  a  point  or  two  by  way  of  corroboration  of 
Bloomfield 's  view,  and  by  way  of  exegesis  of  the  hymn  itself. 

The  relationship  between  the  frogs  of  the  hymn  and  the  frogs 
of  nature  has  been  rather  vaguely  assumed,  but  nowhere  suffi- 
ciently insisted  upon.  For  example,  altho  it  is  of  course  taken 
for  granted,  no  Vedist,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  made  even  the 
definite  statement  that  in  India  the  frogs  actually  do  croak  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  But  there  is  somewhat  more 
of  a  zoogeographical  background  to  the  hymn,  and  incidentally 
more  evidence  for  the  rain-charm  theory,  than  appears  in 
Macdonell's  statement  (History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  121) 
that  'the  awakening  of  the  frogs  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season  is  here  described  with  a  graphic  power  which  will  doubt- 

1  The  chief  argument  against  this  view  and  in  behalf  of  the  once  widely 
held,  but  now  obsolete  interpretation  of  the  hymn  as  a  satire  on  the 
Brahmans  has  been  based  upon  the  conception  that  the  frog  is  a  grotesque 
and  even  repulsive  animal.  But  to  many  people  and  peoples  he  is  very  far 
from  being  either.  The  respectful  comparison  of  Brahmans  with  frogs  is 
no  more  violent  than  the  assignment  by  the  Greeks  of  the  little  horned  owl 
of  southern  Europe  to  Pallas  Athena  as  an  emblem  of  her  wisdom. 
Notice,  e.  g.,  Brehms  Tierleben,  4.  283 :  '  [Flower]  erzah.lt,  dass  wahrend  der 
Regenzeit,  als  jeden  Abend  Schwarme  von  Insekten,  vom  Liehte  angezogen, 
ins  Haus  kamen  und  zur  Essenszeit  sehr  lastig  wurden,  ein  oder  zwei  solcher 
Frosche  [Indian  bullfrogs]  auf  den  Esstiseh  gesetzt  wurden.  Sie  schienen 
zu  verstehen,  was  von  ihnen  verlangt  wurde,  denn  anstatt  wegzuspringen  oder 
sich  von  den  Gasten  oder  Dienern  beunruhigen  zu  lassen,  fingen  und 
verzehrten  sie  die  fliegenden  Insekten  nacheinander,  wenn  diese  auf  den 
Tiseh  landeten. '  See  also  Waddell,  'Frog-worship*  (in  Nepal),  Indian 
Antiquary,  22.  293  ff. 
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less  be  appreciated  best  by  those  who  have  lived  in  India';  or 
than  appears  in  the  key-note  of  Bloomfield's  article  (p.  178)  : 
'The  frog  in  his  character  of  water-animal  par  excellence 
quenches  fire,  produces  water  where  previously  there  was  none, 
is  the  proper  repository  for  fever,  and  finally  is  associated  with 
the  annual  appearance  of  rain  in  the  rainy  season.' 

It  is  an  almost  universal  superstition,  if  not  a  fact,  that  the 
croaking  of  frogs  is  a  sign  of  rain.  It  is  well  established  that 
the  tree-frog,  'the  prophet  of  the  summer  showers,'  is  apt  to 
croak  when  the  barometer  is  low  and  rain  is  impending.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  more  aquatic  species  do  likewise.  An 
army  captain  tells  of  their  suddenly  appearing  at  the  first  sign 
of  rain  and  croaking  by  the  thousands  on  the  sandy  drilling 
grounds  of  a  fort  in  Arizona.  This  frequently  occurs  after 
months  of  drouth  and  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the  frogs.  If  the 
Vedic  Indians  observed  that  the  coming  of  the  rains  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  croaking  of  frogs,  or  even  if  the  croaking  and  the 
rain  were  simultaneous,  it  would  have  been  natural,  yea  inev- 
itable, for  them  to  conclude  that  the  frogs  were  responsible  for 
the  breaking  of  the  rains.  There  is,  in  fact,  more  than  a  bit  of 
native  evidence  that  the  Hindus  viewed  the  frogs  as  'rain- 
callers.  ' 

In  America,  as  in  Europe  and  temperate  latitudes  in  general, 
frogs  hibernate  in  winter.  In  India,  as  in  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, they  estivate  during  the  dry  season,  i.  e.  they  bury  them- 
selves deep  in  the  sand  or  soil  and  silently  await  the  coming  of 
the  rains.  They  emerge  by  the  thousands  from  their  places  of 
estivation  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season ;  they  breed  when 
they  thus  emerge  in  the  tropical  spring  from  their  retreats ;  they 
croak  chiefly  during  the  breeding  period,  the  croak  being  the 
sexual  cry  of  the  male.  When  a  large  number  of  individuals 
join  in  the  performance,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  concert  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rains  is  simply  deafening  and  is  audible  miles 
away.2  Thus,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  croaking  of  the  frogs 


*Cf.  in  general  Brehms  Tierleben,  4th  ed.,  edited  by  Otto  zur  Strassen, 
Leipzig  and  Wien,  1911-1915,  vol.  4:  Die  Lurche  und  Kriechtiere  von  Alfred 
Brehm,  neubearbeitet  von  Franz  Werner,  1912 ;  Cambridge  Natural  History, 
vol.  8:  Amphibia  and  Beptiles  by  H.  Gadow;  Mary  C.  Dickerson,  The  Frog 
Book,  New  York,  1913;  E.  G.  Boulenger,  Beptiles  and  Batrachians,  New 
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ushers  in  the  Indian  rainy  season,  and  by  an  easy  causa  causata 
is  considered  responsible  for  it. 

The  texts  make  it  plain  that  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  period  of  silence.  In  the  Harivamsa,  Visnuparvan 
95.  23  —  8803,  the  frogs  croak  after  having  slept  eight  months. 
In  RV.  7. 103.  1,  8,  and  9  the  frogs  raise  their  voices  after  having 
lain  silent  for  twelve  months.  The  silence  of  the  frogs  is,  of 
course,  that  of  estivation.  The  longer  period  would  count  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  frogs  in  one  year  to  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  next  year,  or  from  the  beginning  of  one  rainy  season 
to  the  beginning  of  the  following  one.  The  shorter  period  would 
reckon  from  the  end  of  the  rains  one  year  to  their  beginning 
in  the  next  year.  In  the  Pan  jab  the  rainy  season  lasts  four 
months — June,  July,  August,  and  September. 

In  many  cases  when  the  texts  especially  designate  the  sex  of 
the  frog,  it  is  the  female  (manduki,  mandukikd)  that  croaks  (cf. 
AV.  4.  15.  14,  and  Bloomfield,  p.  179  and  note).  Biologically, 
however,  the  female  frog  has  little  or  no  voice  and  only  the  male 
croaks.  But  as  frogs  have  no  external  organs  of  copulation, 
the  Hindus  could  not  have  distinguished  male  and  female.  Even 
a  frog  itself  cannot  determine  by  sight  the  sex  of  another.  At 
the  breeding  period  a  male  frog  approaches  another  frog  and 
embraces  it;  if  the  latter  croaks  it  is  recognized  as  a  male  and 
is  released.  Doubtless  this  breeding  is  described  in  our  hymn : 
'  [Stanza  3]  When,  the  rainy  season  having  arrived,  it  has 
rained  upon  them  longing  and  thirsting,  then  crying  akhkhala, 
as  a  son  to  his  father  one  approaches  the  other  (who  is)  croak- 
ing.3 [Stanza  4]  One  of  them  seizes  the  other  when  they  have 
both  delighted  in  the  pouring  forth  of  the  waters4;  when  the 


York,  1914;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  a.  v.  Batrachia,  Hibernation.  See 
also  G.  A.  Boulenger,  The  Tailless  Batrachians  of  Europe  (in  publications 
of  the  Ray  Society),  1897-8,  vol.  1,  especially  p.  62  ff.;  E.  Massat,  'Les 
Cris  des  Batraciens,'  Cosmos,  Paris,  1911,  vol.  64;  J.  Gal,  'Chant  de  la 
Rainette,'  Bull.  Soc.  Mud.  Sc.  Nat.,  Nimes,  vol.  35. 

3  The  seer  should  not  be  blamed  for  failing  to  observe  that  it  is  only  the 
approaching  (male)  frog  that  is  croaking;   it  is  admittedly  difficult  to  detect 
a  frog  in  the  act  of  croaking. 

4  The  sexual  '  seizing '  lasts  often  for  hours  and  even   days  and  would 
certainly  be  noticed  frequently  by  the  rishi-naturalist. 
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frog  sprinkled  by  the  rain  hopped  about,5  the  speckled  joins 
voice  with  the  green.'  Here  we  have  together  and  in  proper 
sequence  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  the  croaking,  and  the  breed- 
ing— in  the  hymn  as  in  nature. 

The  emphatic  distinction  in  stanzas  4,  6,  and  10  between  the 
speckled  and  the  green  frogs  attracts  attention.  This  classifica- 
tion of  frogs  into  two  kinds,  the  speckled  and  the  green,  appar- 
ently goes  by  parallel  straight  thru  the  hymn.  The  one 
approaches  the  other,  any  6  any  dm  (stanza  3)  ;  the  one  seizes  the 
other,  any  6  any  dm  (stanza  4) ;  both  kinds  rejoice  in  the  waters 
(4)  ;  the  speckled  joins  voice  with  the  green  (4)  ;  the  one  repeats 
the  cry  of  the  other,  any 6  anydsya  (5)5a;  the  one  bellows  like  an 
ox,  the  other  bleats  like  a  goat  (6  and  10)  ;  the  one  is  speckled, 
the  other  is  green  (6  and  10).  In  stanzas  4  and  10  dual  verbs 
are  used — with  subjects  in  the  sense  of  'both  kinds,  the  speckled 
and  the  green. '  It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  colorings  were 
considered  an  indication  of  sex.  If  the  parallel  holds,  and  it 
seems  to  hold  perfectly,  the  male  frog,  speckled  and  deep-voiced, 
approached,  seized,  and  bred  with  the  female,  who  was  green 
and  had  less  voice.6 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  in  the  hymn  different  genera 
are  indicated,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously — and  in  the 
case  of  the  speckled  frog,  possibly  a  definite  species.  According 
to  Brehm,  the  frogs  and  toads  of  India  are  Ranidae  (true  frogs 
and  flying  frogs),  Engystomatidae  (small-mouthed  frogs),  and 
Pelobatidae  (toad  frogs).  To  the  second  of  these  families 
belongs  the  numerous,  wide-spread,  large,  brown-yellow-black- 
red-gray  speckled  Indian  Bullfrog,  Callula  pulchra  Gray,  whose 
voice  resembles  the  bellow  of  an  ox.7  Twice  in  the  hymn  we 

8  Tcdniskan :  frequentative  rather  than  intensive.     Bloomfield,  '  did  skip. ' 

5a  Despite  Wackernagel,  Altindische  GrammatiTc,  2.  1.  322  (cf.  also  Brug- 
mann,  Grundriss,  2.  1.  95),  I  am  unable  to  see  any  indication,  either  in 
forms,  accent,  syntax,  or  context,  of  reciprocal  action  in  stanzas  3,  4,  or  5. 

*  That  there  was,  at  least  later,  a  consciousness  of  the  sex-element  in  the 
hymn  is  suggested  by  HarivamSa,  Visnuparvan  95.  23  =  8803,  'a  passage 
which  is  clearly  modelled  after  sts.  7  ff.  of  our  hymn  .  .  .  :  "The  frog 
having  lain  asleep  eight  months  croaks  with  his  wives."  '  (Bloomfield,  p. 
178). 

7  It  inhabits  the  Indian  mainland  from  Ceylon  to  China,  and  is  known  and 
distinguished  everywhere  for  its  variegated  coloring  and  for  its  remarkably 
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find,  if  not  the  direct  statement,  at  least  the  clear  indication  by 
parallel  that  the  speckled  frog  has  a  deep  voice  and  bellows  like 
an  ox,  and  that  the  green  frog  bleats  like  a  goat,  i.  e.  has  less 
voice:  'One  bellows  like  an  ox  (gomdyur  eko},  the  other  bleats 
like  a  goat;  one  of  them  is  speckled,  the  other  is  green'  (stanza 
6) ;  'The  one  that  bellows  like  an  ox,  the  one  that  bleats  like  a 
goat;  the  speckled  one  and  the  green  one  have  both  given  us 
wealth'  (stanza  10).  In  Kausika  93.  4  and  96.  1  and  3  gomdyu 
above  is  used  outright  as  a  name  for  a  particular  kind  of  frog — 
quite  possibly  the  Indian  bullfrog.  There  are  various  species  in 
India  of  green  (or,  for  that  matter,  yellow  or  greenish-yellow) 
frogs  that  'bleat  like  a  goat,'  that  have  less  voice:  'bearing  a 
common  name,  but  of  different  color-and-shape,  they  modulate 
their  voice  in  various  ways  when  they  speak'  (stanza  6). 

That  the  hymn  is  on  the  whole  hieratic  cannot  be  denied,  and 
one  must  agree,  rather  regretfully,  to  be  sure,  with  Bloomfield 
(p.  176)  in  rejecting  the  picture  of  a  'mildly  frenzied  rhapsodist 
among  the  people,  or,  perhaps,  .  .  .  some  Raja's  poet  laureate 
"given  to  infinite  tobacco"  [to  keep  away  the  mosquitoes!],  as 
he  walks  along  the  jungle  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  at  the 
opening  of  the  rainy  season,  eager  to  bag  some  good  subject  for 
the  delectation  of  the  court  of  his  patron.'  But  even  if  the 


loud  voice.  For  a  full  description  of  its  habitat,  markings,  habits,  and  voice 
see  Brehm,  1.  c.,  p.  281  ff .  Notice  p.  283 :  '  Spater  macht  Flower  auf  Grund 
seiner  Beobachtungen  in  Siam  noch  weitere  Mitteilungen  iiber  den  Indisehen 
Ochsenfrosch  .  .  .  Wahrend  der  Eegenzeit  in  Bangkok  ist  fast  jeden  Abend 
nach  einem  regnerischen  Tage  die  Luft  voll  von  dem  drohnenden  Gequake 
dieser  Frosche,  das  wie  "eung-ahng  eungh-angh"  klingt  und,  bald  fallend, 
bald  ansteigend,  die  ganze  Naeht  fortgesetzt  wird.  [Of.  stanza  7  of  the 
hymn:  'Like  Brahmans  at  the  all-night  soma-sacrifice,  chanting  around 
the  full  soma-bowl  (pool).']  An  manchen  Strassen,  die  beiderseits  von 
Wasser  begrenzt  sind,  und  wo  Callula  haufig  ist,  kann  man  buchstablich 
seine  eigene  Stimme  nicht  horen. ' 

The  voice  of  the  Indian  bullfrog  is  elsewhere  described  by  Flower  as 
'  wau-auhhhhk. '  With  akhkhala  in  stanza  3,  above,  Bloomfield  (p.  174, 
note)  compares  /3/je/ce/ce)ce|  Koa£  KO&£.  But  according  to  G.  A.  Boulenger 
(above,  p.  63)  the  cry  of  Aristophanes'  chorus  of  frogs  is  that  of  Kana 
esculenta,  which  is  not  a  speckled,  but  a  green  frog.  I  grant,  however, 
that  little  weight  can  be  put  on  efforts  accurately  to  describe  the  voice  of 
frogs.  Probably  no  two  modern  observers  would  agree  entirely  upon  a 
phonetic  transcription  of  the  voice  of  any  species. 
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ecclesiastical  'Stimmungsbrechung'  at  the  end  was,  as  seems 
likely,  the  production  of  the  author  of  the  remainder  of  the 
hymn,  I  submit,  nevertheless,  that  the  rishi  was  not  so  absorbed 
in  the  prospects  of  bakhshish  that  he  could  not  afford  the  time 
to  observe  with  patient  care  the  frogs  at  their  play  and  to 
describe  with  genuine  interest  and  enthusiasm  what  he  saw. 
Notice,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  stanza  5  of  our 
hymn:  'When  one  of  them  repeats  the  cry  of  the  other,  as  a 
student  (that)  of  the  teacher,  then  all  that  with  them  is  like  a 
well-executed8  lesson,  when  with  a  loud  voice  they  croak  upon 
the  water. '  One  croaks  in  one  direction,  another  croaks  in 
another  direction ;  then  a  whole  chorus  arises  as  if  a  great  group 
of  students  were  repeating  the  words  of  the  teacher.  Any  one 
who  has  observed  frogs  will  recognize  this  as  an  accurate  and 
vivid  description. 

Finally,  to  Bloomfield's  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  frog  in 
rain-charms  may  be  added  a  point  from  the  report  of  ritual 
uses  in  Lanman's  edition  of  Whitney's  translation  of  the 
Atharva-Veda.  AV.  3. 13  is  addressed  directly  to  the  waters  and 
is  prescribed  in  whole  or  in  part  for  four  different  purposes: 
to  be  used  with  a  frog  in  a  ceremony  for  directing  water  into  a 
certain  course  (Kausika  40.  1  ff.)  ;  to  accompany  the  conducting, 
in  the  agnicayana,  of  water,  reeds,  and  a  frog  over  the  altar-site 
(Vaitana  29.  13)  ;  to  be  used  by  one  desiring  rain  (Commen- 
tary) ;  to  be  employed  in  a  rite  for  good  fortune  (Kausika  41. 
14) .  Here  we  have  in  the  native  employment  of  one  hymn  all 
the  elements  of  frog-ritualism  except  its  use  as  a  cure  for  fever. 

8  Of.  Bloomfield,  p.  174  and  note. 


THE  VIGESIMAL  AND  DECIMAL  SYSTEMS  IN  THE 
AINU  NUMERALS 

WITH  SOME  EEMAEKS  ON  AINU  PHONOLOGY 

BEBTHOLD  LAUPEB 
FIELD  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  CHICAGO 

The  vigesimal  character  of  the  numeral  system  of  the  Ainu 
was  first  recognized  clearly  by  the  great  philologist  A.  F.  Pott,1 
although  he  had  at  his  disposal  only  the  scanty  and  deficient 
vocabularies  of  A.  J.  v.  Krusenstern2  and  Klaproth  (Asia  poly- 
glotta).  On  the  basis  of  a  Japanese  collection  of  Ainu  words, 
the  Moshiogusa,  A.  Pfizmaier3  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  a 
few  years  later.  J.  Batchelor,4  the  patient  and  meritorious 
investigator  of  the  Yezo  Ainu,  has  refrained  from  giving  an 
analysis  of  the  numerals,  being  content  to  observe  that  'twenty, 
more  literally  a  "score,"  is  the  highest  unit  ever  present  to  the 
Ainu  mind  when  counting.  Thus,  forty  is  "two  score,"  sixty 
is  "three  score,"  eighty  is  "four  score,"  and  a  hundred  is  "five 
score."  An  interesting  analysis  of  the  numerals  from  the  pen 
of  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  however,  is  inserted  in  his  Grammar. 

The  cardinal  numerals  from  one  to  five  are  sine,  tu,  re,  ine,  and 
asikne;  or  properly,  -ne  being  a  suffix,  as  will  presently  be 
recognized,5  they  are  si,  tu,  re,  i,  asik.  The  word  for  the  number 
5,  asik,  is  doubtless  associated  with  the  nouns,  Yezo  aske,  from 
*asike  'hand',  askororo  'a  handful',  asikipet,  Saghalin  askipit 

1  Die  quinare  und  vigesimale  Zahlmethode  T>ei  Volkern  aller  Weltthette, 
p.  85  (Halle,  1847). 

2  Wortersammlungen  aus  den  Sprachen  einiger  Volker  des  ostlichen  Asiens 
(St.  Petersburg,  1813). 

*'Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Bau  der  Aino-Sprache, '  p.  26  (Sb.  Wiener 
ATcad.  1851).  In  1883  Pfizmaier  adopted  the  only  correct  spelling  'Ainu' 
(see  his  ' Untersuchungen  iiber  Ainu-Gegenstande, '  p.  1). 

4  A    Grammar   of   the   Ainu  Language,   p.    47    ff.    (Yokohama,   1903); 
reprinted  also  at  the  end  of  his  Ainu-English-Japanese  Dictionary  (2d  ed., 
Tokyo,  1905). 

5  The  same  suffix  is  employed  also  in  adjectives:    Tcuras-ne   'black',  on-ne 
'old',  tan-ne  'long',  talc-ne  'short'. 
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'finger'.6  The  designation  for  'foot'  (kema)  is  not  met  with  in 
the  numeral  system. 

The  numbers  six  to  nine  are  formed  by  subtraction  from  10, 
wan,"1  as  follows : — 

iwan,  i-wan  (i  4,  wan  10),  10  —  4  =  6. 

arawan,  a-ra-wan8  (a  prefix,  ra  =  re  3,  wan  10),  10  —  3  =  7. 

tupesan,  tu-pe-san  (tu  2,  pe  'thing,'  san  10),  10  —  2  =  8. 

sinepesan,  si-ne-pe-san  (si  1,  ne  suffix,  pe  'thing,'  san  10),  10  —  1  =  9.' 

*  This  seems  to  me  the  only  rational  explanation  in  opposition  to  B.  H. 
Chamberlain  ( The  Language,  Mythology,  .  .  .  of  Japan  Viewed  in  the  Light 
of  Ainu  Studies,  p.  9),  who  interprets  asik-ne  as  'possibly  "new  four" 
(asiri  ine).'  This  is  artificial  and  runs  counter  to  phonetic  requirements. 
Pott  (I.e.)  had  already  remarked  that  the  relationship  of  the  numeral  5  to 
4  in  the  sense  of  'a  beyond  it'  is  merely  deceptive. 

7Batchelor  writes  wa(n).  On  Saghalin  I  heard  only  wan  or  in  composi- 
tion with  pe  'thing':  wam-pe.  I.  Kadlinski  ('Sl'ownik  narzecza  Ain6w,' 
p.  67,  Krakow,  1891)  gives  for  the  Kuril  dialect  wam-pi-y  or  vam-pi-Tcasma. 
The  materials  of  this  Polish  author  have  not  been  utilized  by  Batchelor. 

8  On  Saghalin  only  a-ru-wan.  Batchelor  (Dictionary,  p.  44)  gives  for 
Yezo  both  arawan  and  aruwan  on  equal  footing;  the  Moshiogusa,  according 
to  Pfizmaier,  only  aruwan.  Kuril  Ainu  (Kadlinski)  arwa  (from  *aruwa). 

8  Chamberlain  (I.e.)  analyzes  tupesan  as  'two  (tu)  things  (pe)  come  down 
(san)  [from  ten],'  and  similarly  sinepesan.  True  it  is,  Batchelor  has  on 
record  a  word  san  with  the  meaning  'to  descend,  to  flow  along  as  a  river, 
to  go  down';  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  conveys  the  notion 
of  subtraction.  I  prefer  to  assume  that  san  in  the  numbers  8  and  9  appears 
in  lieu  of  wan,  and  signifies  'ten.'  The  question,  however,  is  not  of  a 
phonetic  change,  an  alternation  of  s  and  w  being  otherwise  unknown  in  Ainu, 
but  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  san  is  an  independent  stem  or  base  with 
the  meaning  'ten'  on  a  par  with  wan.  Also  the  languages  of  primitive 
tribes  are  no  longer  extant  in  their  original  forms,  and  especially  in  the 
numerals  far-going  modifications  and  re-adjustments  of  various  systems 
have  doubtless  taken  place.  In  Friedrich  Muller's  Grundriss  der  Sprachwis- 
senschaft  (2.  1.  145),  where  a  rather  poor  and  in  many  respects  incorrect 
sketch  of  Ainu  is  given,  we  read  literally  as  follows:  '8  tu-be-san  (2  -f-  5) ; 
9  sne-be-san  (1  -j-  8).'  The  element  san  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
numeral  5  asik,  asik-ne,  for,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  word  for  'finger,'  from 
which  the  numeral  is  derived,  the  final  Tc  is  part  of  the  stem.  Moreover,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  even  in  Muller's  time  (1882)  2  -j-  5  was  7,  and  not  8, 
as  he  makes  out.  To  be  consistent,  Miiller  should  have  explained  sne-be-san 
9  as  1  -(-  5,  but  it  will  not  do  to  conceive  the  element  be-san  as  8.  Pott 
had  already  recognized  the  true  condition  of  affairs,  saying  that  the  num- 
bers from  6  to  9  raise  the  suspicion  of  having  originated  retrospectively 
through  deduction  from  10,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  this  in  8  and  9. 
Even  Ph.  von  Siebold  (Nippon,  new  ed.,  2.  255)  gave  a  correct  explanation 
of  the  Ainu  number  8.  The  first  edition  of  his  work,  incomplete,  appeared 
in  seven  parts  in  Leiden,  1832-52. 
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The  numbers  eleven  to  nineteen  are  formed  on  the  scheme 
1  -j-  10,  2  -f- 10,  sine  ikasima  wan;  on  Saghalin  simply  sind 
ikasima  —  1+.  The  unit  of  all  higher  counting  is  represented 
by  the  figure  20:  Yezo  hot-ne  (the  same  suffix  -ne  as  in  the 
numbers  1,  4,  5,  and  possibly  the  mobile  -n  of  wan  10),  Kuril  ot, 
Saghalin  ox,  otsi.  The  number  30  is  expressed  by  10  —  2  X  2010 
(wan-e-tu-hot-ne),  31  by  1  +  (10  —  2  X  20),  40  =  2  X  20,  50  = 
10  —  3  X  20,  60  =  3  X  20,  70  =  10  —  4  X  20,  80  =  4  X  20,  90 
=  10  —  5  X  20,  100  =  5  X  20  (asikne  hotne,  Kuril  askinot), 
110  =  10  —  6  X  20,  120  =  6  X  20,  200  =  10  X  20,  1000  =  5  X 
10  X  20,  etc. 

In  its  origin,  this  numeral  system  accordingly  was  quater- 
nary, the  numbers  one  to  four  being  indivisible  and  undefmable 
roots.  The  number  five  was  derived  from  the  designation  of  the 
hand.  It  plays  no  role  in  the  formation  of  higher  number- 
conceptions.  The  words  for  ten  and  twenty  are  simple  and 
unanalyzable  stems.  From  eleven  to  nineteen  the  numbers  fol- 
low the  decimal  principle,  while  from  twenty  onward  a  vigesimal 
system  is  carried  through  with  clear  consistency.  Similar  con- 
ditions are  found  in  American  languages.11 

This  method  of  reckoning  is  remarkable  for  its  complexity,  and 
bespeaks  no  small  degree  of  mental  effort  for  such  simple  folk 
as  the  Ainu.  "We  are  quite  ready  to  believe  Batchelor  that  in 
actual  practice  the  higher  numbers  are  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with, 
nor  is  it  surprising  to  learn  from  the  same  authority  that  at  the 
present  time  the  simpler  Japanese  method  (that  is,  a  purely 
decimal  system)  is  rapidly  supplanting  the  cumbrous  native 
system.  Such  transformations  are  always  interesting  to  note 
and  worth  keeping  in  mind,  especially  in  view  of  the  conventional 
opinion  that  the  life  of  primitives  should  be  unchangeable. 

It  has  not  yet  become  known,  however,  that  the  Ainu  of 
Saghalin,  at  least  part  of  them,  have  advanced  toward  a  purely 
decimal  system  of  counting,  but,  while  the  impetus  to  this  pro- 
gressive movement  was  doubtless  received  from  an  outside  quar- 


10  To  be  understood,  of  course,  as  (2  X  20)  —  10- 

u  See  chiefly  the  interesting  study  by  R.  B.  Dixon  and  A.  L.  Kroeber, 
'Numeral  Systems  of  the  Languages  of  California,'  American  Anthropolo- 
gist, 9  (1907),  p.  663-690;  and  J.  A.  Mason,  'Ethnology  of  the  Salinan 
Indians,'  Univ.  of  Col.  Publ.  in  Am.  Arch.  10  (1912),  p.  134-136. 
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ter,  they  have  recruited  elements  of  their  own  language  to  this 
end.  Among  the  Ainu  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Saghalin  Island, 
I  recorded  the  numerals  in  January  1899  as  follows  :  — 

1  $i-na'  10  wam-pe  100  Si-na-tanku 

2  tu  20  tu-kunkutu  200  tu-tanku 

21  tu-kunkutu  sina  ikasima 

3  re  30  re-kunkutu  300  re-tanku 

4  l-ne  40  l-ne-kunkutu  400  l-ne-tanku 

5  asi'k,  asis-ne  50  asis-ne-kunkutu  500  asis-ne-tahku 

6  i-wan,  i-wam-pe  60  i-wan-kunkutu  600  i-wan-tatiku 

7  a-ru-wam-pe  70  a-ru-wan-kunkutu  700  a-ru-wan-tanku 

8  tu-pe-sam-pe  80  tu-pe-san-kunkutu  800  tu-pe-san-tanku 

9  si-na-pe-itam-pe  90  si-na-pe-san-MwMti*  900  si-na-pe-san-tanku 

1000 


It  is  clear  that  this  system,  based  on  the  multiplication  of  10, 
is  logically  decimal  pure  and  simple.  How  far  it  is  propagated 
among  the  Ainu  of  Saghalin  I  am  unprepared  to  say,  as  my 
sojourn  among  them  was  limited  to  a  few  days,  but  it  was  given 
me  by  my  Ainu  informant  as  the  mode  of  counting  then  gener- 
ally in  vogue.  There  is  no  doubt  that  also  the  ancient  vigesi- 
mal system  still  holds  sway  on  Saghalin,  as  stated  by  M.  M. 
Dobrotvorski  and  B.  Pilsulski.  Dobrotvorski  was  stationed  on 
Saghalin  as  Eussian  military  surgeon  from  1867-71,  and  his 
Ainu-Russian  Dictionary12  was  published  on  his  death  by  one 
of  his  brothers  in  Kazan,  1875.  In  the  appendix  of  this  work 
(p.  15),  which  contains  a  criticism  of  Pfizmaier's  treatise  cited 
above,  the  author  speaks  exclusively  of  the  vigesimal  character 
of  the  numerals.  In  the  body  of  the  dictionary,  however  (p. 
153),  he  remarks  that  kunkutu  (thus  spelled  instead  of  kunkutu) 
is  a  counting-word  for  sables  with  the  meaning  'ten  sables,'  also 
sne  (=  si-na)  kunkutu  being  used  in  this  sense;  tu-kunkutu, 
'twenty  sables',  etc.  It  is  quite  possible  and,  as  will  be  noted, 
plausible  that  this  method  was  originally  inaugurated  in  con- 
nection with  the  calculation  of  sable-skins  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
kunkutu  does  not  mean  'sable,'  either  in  Ainu  or  in  any  language 
of  the  peoples  surrounding  them.  The  sable  is  called  by  the 
Ainu  both  on  Yezo  and  Saghalin  only  hoinu  or  hoino.  Under 


12  By  the  way,  a  rather  mediocre  and  from  a  phonetic  viewpoint  unsatis- 
factory work. 
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tanku  Dobrotvorski  (p.  317)  notes  that  this  signifies  'a  hundred 
snares  in  catching  sables.'  Tanku,  however,  means  simply 
'hundred.'13 

The  word  tanku  for  hundred  occurs  in  an  Ainu  story  recorded 
by  B.  Pilsudski14  and  describing  an  incident  of  Tungus  life. 
It  is  avowedly  the  reproduction  of  an  Orok  tradition.  With 
reference  to  tanku  Pilsudski  remarks  that  this  is  not  a  word  of 
the  Ainu,  who  denotes  hundred  by  asisne  hot  'five  score';  'it  is 
taken,'  he  continues,  'from  the  Oltchy  [read  Olca]  tribes,  from 
whom  they  learned  to  set  snares  for  pine-martens,  and  counted  the 
number  of  snares  by  hundreds  in  that  language. '  Yet  tanku  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Olca,  but  the  common  word  for  hundred  in  Manchu 
(tango),  in  the  ancient  language  of  the  Jucen  (tangu),  and 
among  all  Tungusian  and  Amur  tribes.  The  Ainu  were  for  two 
centuries  under  the  rule  of  the  Manchu,  and  my  impression  in 
the  matter  has  always  been  that  they  adopted  this  numeral  from 
their  Manchu  rulers.  This  conclusion  is  amply  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  annual  tribute  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  Ainu, 
as  was  the  case  with  all  the  tribes  of  the  Amur  region,  consisted 
in  sable-skins  and  other  peltry.  The  Chinese  classified  all  these 
peoples  under  the  category  'those  with  an  annual  tribute  of 
sable-skins'  (sui  tsin  tiao  p'i}.  The  Ainu  ranked  in  this  class, 

18 Dobrotvorski  (p.  228)  notes  also  a  word  opispe  with  the  meaning  'ten 
snares'  in  the  catch  of  sables, '  used  in  the  same  manner  as  TcunTcutu.  But 
opispe  is  very  far  from  having  in  its  origin  this  narrow  significance. 
Eliminating  the  element  -pe  'thing,'  we  have  opis  which  was  recorded 
by  Steller  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  spelling  upyhs  as  the  numeral 
10  among  the  Ainu  at  the  southern  end  of  Kamchatka  (see  his  vocabulary 
published  by  J.  Klaproth,  Asia  polyglotta,  p.  302,  or  Apergu  general  des 
trois  royaumes,  p.  254,  Paris,  1832).  Further,  Batchelor  has  noted  on  Yezo 
a  word  upis  meaning  'number.'  It  is  therefore  probable  that  upis,  opis, 
or  opis,  assumed  the  significance  of  a  high  number,  and  was  finally  utilized 
to  convey  the  notion  'ten.'  What  Dobrotvorski  noted  is  merely  a  specific 
case  or  an  applied  example.  For  this  reason  I  am  inclined  to  infer  also 
that  the  expression  TcunTcutu  at  the  outset  had  no  relation  to  the  business 
of  sable-catching,  but,  whatever  its  primeval  meaning  may  have  been,  is  a 
genuine  Ainu  word  denoting  the  numeral  10.  On  Yezo  there  is  a  similar 
word  for  ten,  used  only  in  the  counting  of  animals,  atuita;  for  example, 
tu  atuita  '  twenty  animals ' — sufficient  evidence  that  the  Ainu  language  does 
not  lack  expressions  for  ten. 

14  Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  Ainu  Language  and  Folklore,  p.  139 
(Publication  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Cracow,  1912). 
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as  stated  in  chapter  3  of  the  Huang  ts'ing  chi  kung  t'u,  'The 
Tribute-bearing  Nations  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty,'  an  official 
work  published  under  the  reign  of  K'ien-lung  in  1773.  Here  the 
Ainu  are  illustrated  and  described  under  the  name  K'u-ye 
(Hou-ye  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  eighteenth  century),  which  is  a 
reproduction  of  Tungus  Kugi,  the  Tungus  and  Gilyak  designa- 
tion of  the  Ainu. 

As  to  Manchu- Ainu  relations  we  are  well  informed  also  by 
Japanese  authors.  One  of  these,  who  wrote  in  1786,  mentions 
tobacco-pipes  provided  with  inscriptions  in  Manchu  characters 
and  traded  to  Karafuto  (Saghalin),  also  Chinese  stuffs  obtained 
by  the  Manchu  in  Peking  and  shipped  thither.15  Above  all,  we 
have  an  excellent  source  of  information  on  Saghalin  and  the 
Amur  region  in  the  account  of  Mamia  Rinso,  translated  by 
Ph.  von  Siebold.16  Kinso  traveled  in  those  regions  in  1808,  and 
left  a  vivid  description  of  Manchu  administration  in  Saghalin 
and  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Ainu  in  furs.  He  also  saw  on  the 
east  coast  near  Taraika  a  boundary-stake  inscribed  with  Manchu 
characters.  A  Manehu  document  is  still  preserved  by  an  Ainu 
chieftain  of  Naiero.17 

The  reminiscence  of  their  former  dependence  on  the  Manchu 
is  still  preserved  even  in  the  Ainu  traditions  of  Yezo,  in  which 
are  allusions  to  journeys  of  the  people  to  the  governor  of  Man- 
churia to  pay  their  respects.  Batchelor,18  who  has  recorded  such 
a  story,  comments  on  this  occasion  that  the  ancient  Ainu  used 
to  go  yearly  to  Manchuria  to  render  homage  to  the  governor  of 
that  country,  and  on  their  way  used  to  pass  through  Saghalin; 
that  they  used  also  to  do  business  with  the  Manchu  particularly 
when  at  war  with  the  Japanese;  and  that  possibly  the  Ainu 
were  subject  to  Manchuria  in  very  ancient  times.  This  chron- 
ological definition  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  Saghalin  became 
known  to  the  Manchu  only  as  late  as  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  K'ang-hi  ( 1662-1722 ).19  It  follows  therefrom  that  the 

15  Klaproth,  Apergu  general  des  trois  royaumes,  p.  190. 

16  Nippon,  new  ed.,  2,  p.  207-235;    see  chiefly  p.  219-221. 
"Laufer,  Keleti  Ssemle,  1908,  p.  5. 

w  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  18  (1890),  p.  42. 

"See  Du  Halde,  Description  of  the  Empire  of  China,  2.  247,  or  the 
original  French  edition,  4.  15  (this  report  relates  to  the  year  1709) ; 
C.  Bitter,  Asien,  3.  450. 
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Ainu  decimal  system  cannot  be  older  than  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  Manchu  sovereignty  over  them  was 
more  firmly  established.  It  hardly  requires  special  mention  that 
the  numeral  system  of  the  Manchu  is  strictly  decimal. 

Pitsudski,  in  his  interesting  work  previously  quoted  (p.  1-11), 
is  the  first  author  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  phonetics  of  the 
Ainu  language.  Batchelor  has  almost  neglected  this  funda- 
mental part  of  the  language,  and  his  transcription  of  Ainu  is 
no  more  than  an  attempt  at  adapting  the  English  alphabet  to  the 
writing  of  Ainu.  And  then  it  is  possible  to  compare  with 
Hebrew  and  Indo-European,  and  even  to  stamp  as  Indo- 
European,  a  language  the  sounds  of  which  are  not  yet  accurately 
ascertained.  Pilsudski  says  that  Abbe  Rousselot  studied  the 
phonology  of  Ainu  with  some  individuals  from  Yezo  at  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Exhibition  in  London,  1910,  and  communicates 
some  of  his  results.  I  have  been  waiting  for  their  publication 
on  the  part  of  Rousselot,  but  have  not  yet  seen  it.  In  1900, 
shortly  after  my  return  from  Siberia,  I  prepared  a  small  Ainu 
grammar  which  for  some  reason  or  other  was  never  published. 
In  the  interest  of  the  progress  of  Ainu  studies  I  deem  it  useful 
to  check  off  my  data  and  conclusions  with  those  obtained  by 
Pilsudski  and  to  state  the  points  in  which  we  agree  and  those  in 
which  we  differ. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  in  the  study  of  Ainu 
phonology  was  to  me  the  fact  that  all  sonants  in  the  series  both 
of  the  explosives  and  spirants  are  lacking.  As  I  was  familiar 
with  this  phenomenon  in  many  other  languages,  I  naturally  paid 
especial  attention  to  it  in  examining  the  Ainu  consonantal  sys- 
tem. I  was  able  to  hear  the  guttural,  palatal,  dental,  and  labial 
k,  c,  t,  and  p  only  as  pure  surds,  and  summarized  the  result  of 
these  observations  in  my  Ainu  grammar  literally  as  follows: 
'To  the  ear  the  surds  may  sometimes  sound  like  sonants,  but 
even  in  this  case  no  laryngeal  intonation  takes  place.  Indeed  an 
Ainu  is  not  able  to  articulate  the  sonants  of  the  Eussian  and 
Japanese  languages,  and  will  invariably  transform  these  into  the 
corresponding  surds.  Russian  dal'se  "farther,"  for  instance,  is 
pronounced  by  them  tarse;  Russian  gul'ai  "to  walk"20  like 

20  In  the  Pidgin-Bussian  as  spoken  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  the 
Chinese  and  Koreans  of  eastern  Siberia,  the  Eussian  verb  is  usually  employed 
in  the  imperative,  regardless  of  the  real  form  required. 
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kurai;  Japanese  baka  "fool"  becomes  paka;  ogi  "fan,"  aunki; 
azuki  "a  kind  of  bean,"  antuki.'  Ainu  kumaska  'ruble'  is  the 
reproduction  of  Eussian  bumazka  'banknote,  paper  bill.'  All 
close  observers  are  indeed  agreed  on  the  one  point  that  the 
sounds  in  question,  both  as  initials  and  finals,  are  downright 
surds ;  this  is  the  opinion,  although  not  expressed  by  this  strict 
formula,  of  Dobrotvorski,  Batchelor,  and  also  Pilsudski.21 
Batchelor  remarks  that  'no  sonant  letter  begins  a  sentence,  but 
in  composition  surds  are  sometimes  changed  into  sonants,  k 
turning  into  g,  p  into  b,  t  into  d.'  This  would  be  a  sort  of 
sandhi  which  occurs  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in  Japanese, 
and  which,  owing  to  the  long  and  familiar  intercourse  of  both 
peoples,  may  conclusively  be  attributed  to  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  Japanese  upon  the  Ainu  language.  Japanese  likewise,  as 
is  well  known,  lacks  the  sonant  explosives,  and  has  developed 
them  but  secondarily  in  composition  (the  so-called  nigori).  It 
is  thus  not  impossible,  I  concluded  in  1900,  that  in  a  further 
stage  of  development  Ainu  will  also  develop  such  secondary 
sonants.  On  the  southeast  coast  of  Saghalin  I  had  little  occasion 
to  note  this  change ;  on  the  contrary  I  recorded  many  examples 
with  surds  in  composition,  where  a  sonant  is  offered  by  Batchelor ; 
for  instance,  inumbe  'wooden  framework  round  a  fireplace' — 
Saghalin  inumpd;  humbe  'whale' — Saghalin  humpe;  rai^ge 
'to  kill' — Saghalin  rai-ke  (-ke  is  a  suffix  forming  causative  verbs; 
rai  'to  die'). 

Pilsudski  formulates  his  observations  as  follows:  'The  explo- 
sives are  k,  t,  p;  g,  d,  b.  These  two  groups  are  not  unrelated. 
In  Ainu  there  is  really  only  one  group ;  if  the  sounds  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word,  their  normal  sound  is  k,  t,  p.  In  the 
middle  of  a  word,  the  sound  wavers  between  the  former,  the 
voiceless  group,  and  the  voiced  group  g,  d,  b.  Strictly  speaking, 
these  are  not  identical  with  their  Indo-European  corresponding 
consonants.  They  are,  I  should  say,  neither  fortes  or  lenes; 
they  are  between.  And  then,  which  is  yet  more  important,  their 
conditions  of  combination  are  to  be  noticed.  For  instance,  after 
m,  these  consonants  readily  acquire  a  certain  sonorousness  of 
tone,  which  probably  does  not  last  during  the  whole  time  of  their 

**F.  Miiller  (I.e.  p.  143)  has  added  g,  d,  6  to  the  consonantal  system  of 
the  Ainu,  for  which  there  was  no  occasion  even  at  his  time;  he  had  accord- 
ingly not  read  Dobrotvorski. 
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articulation.  The  outcome  of  this  was  that  in  very  many  cases  I 
was  unable  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  consonant,  as  I  heard 
a  sound  that  could  not  be  identified  either  with  the  former 
group  or  with  the  latter.  At  all  events,  among  the  Ainu  of 
Saghalin,  the  normal  and  primary  group  is  k,  t,  p  (voiceless), 
possibly  less  strongly  articulated  in  certain  connections.  Their 
corresponding  sounds  (g,  d,  6)  more  or  less  voiced  appear  only 
as  secondary  variations.  On  the  western  shore  of  Saghalin  the 
latter  group  is  more  often  to  be  met  with  than  on  the  eastern 
shore.' 

The  last  observation  accounts  for  the  fact  that  on  the  east 
coast  I  heard  so  few  g,  d,  and  5;  I  had  no  occasion  to  visit  the 
southwestern  shore  of  the  island.  Although  Pilsudski  expresses 
himself  somewhat  differently,  I  believe  that  I  am  perfectly  in 
accord  with  him  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  save  that  I  am  not 
yet  convinced  that  the  Saghalin  dialect  possesses  genuine  sonants. 
In  my  estimation,  these  sonants  are  also  voiceless.22  With 
respect  to  the  Yezo  dialect  I  do  not  hazard  an  opinion,  not  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it. 

I  concur  with  Pilsudski  in  the  observation  that  the  explosives 
are  capable  of  palatalization,  except  that  I  do  not  believe  with 
him  in  the  existence  of  &'  and  g',  and  have  to  add  f  to  his  k'  and 
p'.  Palatalized  f  alternates  with  palatal  c  (see  below,  p.  204-5). 

Pilsudski  asserts  that  the  palatal  sonant  j  also  occurs,  but 
only  in  very  few  words  after  a  nasal,  as  in  unji  'fire',  tunji 
'interpreter' — cases  already  cited  by  Dobrotvorski.  The  latter 
example  proves  little,  as  it  is  a  loan-word;  Batchelor  writes  it 
tunci,  and  in  my  own  collectanea  I  have  tuncine  ainu  'inter- 
preter': it  is  Sinico- Japanese  tsuji,  Chinese  t'un(t'ung}-si. 
This  word  has  been  carried  by  the  Chinese  all  over  Eastern  and 
Central  Asia;  it  is  heard  in  Tibet  as  well  as  in  Mongolia  and 
Manchuria  (Manchu  tuhse,  Golde  tunsiko,  Orocon  tunksa).  It 
is  curious  that  the  first  element  of  the  Ainu  loan-word  agrees 
with  the  Manchu  form,  the  second  element  with  Japanese.  At 
any  rate  this  example  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  an 
original  j  in  Ainu.  In  regard  to  unji,  I  myself  heard  only  unci, 
and  Batchelor  gives  both  unci  and  unji,  so  that  this  j  represents 

22  Compare  Sievers,  PhonetiTc,  §  348. 
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c,  and  is  again  inspired  by  an  imitation  of  the  Japanese  nigori. 
A  Japanese  initial  j  is  transformed  by  the  Ainu  into  the  palatal 
surd;  for  instance,  jo  'lock'  becomes  do. 

As  final  consonants  occur  the  three  explosives,  the  four  nasals 
n,  n,  nf,  and  m;  and  s,  r.  In  regard  to  the  final  explosives  I 
made  the  curious  observation  on  Saghalin  that  they  were  about 
to  disappear,  that  they  were  dropped  altogether  by  most  indi- 
viduals, while  a  few  in  some  cases  pronounced  them  with  a  rather 
obscure  articulation,  the  preceding  vowel  being  greatly  shortened 
and  uttered  harshly  and  abruptly.  Thus : — 

YEZO  SAGHALIN 

yuTc  'stag'  yu' 

tele  'hand'  te' 

siuTc  'bear'  iso' 

marek  'spear  for  salmon'  mare' 

upok  'to  wrestle'  upo' 

cup  'sun,  moon'  cu' 

ilcaiop  'quiver'  iTcaio' 

onnep  'a  large  seal'  onne' 

cep  'fish'  ce' 

at  'flying  squirrel'  a' 

Pilsudski  states  that  certain  final  consonants  are  not  com- 
pletely articulated  and  only  very  faintly  heard,  but  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  is  not  quite  clear.  In  all  probability  the 
history  of  this  event  was  such  that  the  final  explosives  were  first 
changed  into  the  spirant  x  (see  below,  p.  202-3),  which  is  now 
gradually  giving  way.  We  have,  for  instance,  Yezo  et ok  '  source, 
origin,  limit',  Saghalin  etox  and  eto;  mat  or  max  'woman' 
becomes  ma  in  composition:  kasi-ma  'old  woman,'  kos-ma 
'  daughter-in-law. ' 

In  the  combinations  pk  and  pt,  when  occurring  as  medial 
sounds,  the  labial  explosive  is  eliminated  in  the  dialect  of 
Saghalin : — ; 

YEZO  SAGHALIN 

ataye-yupTce  'expensive'  ataiyuki 

aptoran  'it  rains'  atoran 

irangarapte  'a  greeting'  iraiikaratd 

Medial  double  k  of  the  Yezo  dialect  corresponds  to  sk  on 
Saghalin:  Yezo  ikka  'to  steal,'  Saghalin  and  Kuril  iska. 
14    JAOS    37 
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Pk  and  kk  interchange:  Yezo  kupka  and  kukka  'mattock.' 
Of  nasals,  Ainu  possesses  at  present  four — the  guttural  n, 
palatal  n'  or  n,  the  dental  n,  and  the  labial  m.  Only  the  two 
last-named  may  be  considered  as  original  constituents  of  the 
language.  The  guttural  nasal  n  (ng)  has  originated  from  dental 
n  before  the  guttural  explosive : — 

Kusun-Tcotan,  the  town  Korsakovsk 
ahun  -\-  Tcani  =  ahunkani  'to  enter' 
ahun  -\-  Tee  =.  ahunke  'to  let  enter' 
ehan  -|-  Tee  —  ehanJce  'near' 
itanlci  'teacup';    Batchelor  spells  itangi 
Tcutikani  'gold,'  Japanese  Tcogane 
an-Tcutihi  'metal  girdle' 
tonlcori  'a  musical  instrument' 

As  equivalent  of  Yezo  sinnam  'cold,  frost'  I  noted  on  Saghalin 
sinnamai. 

As  a  final,  n  occurs  very  seldom;  for  instance,  kakun  'pouch,' 
kamiyun  'thunder.' 

The  palatal  n'  occurs  only  before  e  or  as  a  final,  and  the  pal- 
atalization is  weak  and  almost  imperceptible.  N  changes  into 
m  before  labials :  tan  +  pe  =  tampe  'this  thing.'  Yezo  final  m 
sometimes  becomes  n  or  n  in  Saghalin:  Yezo  haram  'lizard/ 
Saghalin  harian;  Yezo  hum  'voice,'  Saghalin  hun.  Final  n  and 
5  after  o  and  u  may  be  dissolved  into  i,  thus  forming  a  diphthong, 
or  being  lengthened : — 

pon  cilca(p)  'small  bird'  becomes  peri,  and  po  cilca(p) 

wen  ainu  'a  bad  man' — wei  ainu 

iso  rui  'bear-skin',  for  rus 

tonci  and  toici  'pit,  dilapidated  habitation' 

Yezo  setan-ni  and  setai-ni  'Pyrus  taring  o' 

The  spirant  x  has  been  observed  by  me  in  the  same  manner  as 
by  Pilsudski  and  in  the  Kuril  dialect  by  Radlinski.  It  occurs 
as  initial,  medial,  and  final,  corresponding  not  only  to  p,  t,  or  k 
of  Yezo,  but  also  to  h,  c,  and  ra. 

SAGHALIN  YEZO 

oax  'one  of  a  pair'  oara 

max  'wife'  mat,  maci 

Icux  'belt,  girdle'  Tcucihi  (Kuril  Tcut) 
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axto  'rain'  apto 

oyaxta  'abroad,  away'  oyakta 

cux,  cup  'sun'  cup 

suroxte  'they  sit'  from  rok  'to  sit' 
sinox  and  sinot  'to  play' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Yezo  has  preserved  the  original  condition, 
and  that  x,  which  is  absent  in  Yezo,  presents  a  secondary  develop- 
ment on  Saghalin.  Sometimes  x  appears  as  a  euphonic  insertion, 
as  in  repoxpe  'a  sea-animal'  from  rep  ('sea')  -f-  ox  (instead  of  o, 
'in,  inside')  -f-  pe  ('thing,  creature'),  or  in  pinoxponne  'stealth- 
ily' from  pi  ('secret')  -\-no-\-  ponne  (two  adverbial  suffixes). 

Pilsudski  explains  that  /  occurs  but  rarely,  and  as  a  secondary 
sound,  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  vowel  (kuf, 
kux,  kuci  'girdle,'  original  form  kut  or  kuf)  ;  p,  when  weakened, 
sometimes  becomes  /,  but  is  always  accompanied  by  u  (cup  or 
cuf  'luminous  body,  sun,  moon').  I  heard  /  in  cufcikin  'east,' 
but  cupahun  'west.'  In  utufta  'between,'  from  uturu  'interval' 
and  oxta  '  in, '  /  seems  to  be  evolved  from  x;  compare  also  ekoxpe 
and  yokofpe  'a  single  rock  in  the  sea.'  Batchelor  says  that  'the 
letter  /  resembles  the  true  labial  in  sound,  it  being  softer  than  the 
English  labiodental  /;  it  is  always  slightly  aspirated  as  though 
indeed  it  were  h.'  On  Saghalin  I  heard  /  and  w  as  bilabials, 
seldom  as  dentolabials,  and  only  in  the  combination  fu.  All 
examples  of  initial  /  given  in  Batchelor 's  Dictionary  and  occu- 
pying but  two  pages  are  indeed  of  the  type  fu,  and  several  cases 
show  an  alternation  of  fu  and  hu:  fuci — huci  'fire,'  fura — hura 
'scent,'  furu — huru  'hill,'  fusko-toita — husko-toita  'anciently,' 
futtat — huttat  'bamboo  grass.'  Dobrotvorski  enumerates  after 
doubtful  older  sources  a  few  words  beginning  with  fa,  fe,  fi,  fo, 
but  all  these  can  be  easily  traced  to  initial  h,  p,  or  w;  for  instance, 
Dobrotvorski 's  faibo  'mother'  in  fact  is  luabo,  faigar  'spring'  is 
paikara,  fambe  'ten'  is  wambe,  fets  'river'  is  pet.  None  of  these 
examples  speaks  in  favor  of  an  original  /.  It  is  plain  that  the 
use  of  this  fricative  is  very  restricted,  and,  as  justly  emphasized 
by  Pilsudski,  is  secondary.  When  Batchelor  adds  that  it  is  often 
found  in  words  which  appear  to  be  of  Japanese  origin  (this 
observation  was  made  also  by  Dobrotvorski),  I  believe  that  this 
points  to  the  real  source  of  the  consonant  in  Ainu,  which  in  my 
estimation  was  adopted  by  them  from  the  Japanese  in  compara- 
tively late  historical  times.  This  assumption  would  harmonize 
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with  the  fact  that  in  the  dialect  of  Kamchatka  and  the  Kuriles 
/  is  absent;  Radlinski  at  least  does  not  give  any  word  with 
initial  /.  In  Japanese  also,  /  occurs  only  before  the  vowel  u,  h 
being  substituted  for  it  with  the  other  four  vowels;  or  rather 
the  rule  should  be  formulated  that  h  before  u  becomes  /.  In 
Japanese  likewise,  /  and  h  (probably  developed  from  p)  are 
interrelated. 

In  regard  to  h  and  w  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  remarks  of 
Pilsudski,  except  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  accept  his  view  that 
w  (or,  as  he  writes  it,  v]  is  always  voiced. 

Of  sibilants  I  distinguished  in  Saghalin  Ainu  three — the 
dental  sibilant  s,  the  palatal  sibilant  s,  and  an  intermediary 
sound  transcribed  s,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  moves  farther  down  than  in  the  two  former.  This  s  I 
regarded  not  as  an  independent  sound,  but  as  secondarily  devel- 
oped from  s  before  certain  vowels  within  a  word,  and  as  perhaps 
representing  merely  an  individual  variation,  as  some  persons 
pronounced  a  plain  s  in  the  place  of  s.  In  all  probability  it  is 
developed  from  a  palatalized  s  (sr).  Pilsudski  denies  and  rejects 
s  entirely,  and  replaces  it  by  s,  equalizing  the  latter  with  Polish  s,23 
and  defining  it  as  between  s  and  s  with  a  distinct  palatalization, 
or  an  approach  to  the  position  in  which  i  is  articulated.  Abbe 
Rousselot  remarks  that  s  is  formed  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  held 
somewhat  downward,  and  its  upper  surface  (dorsum)  raised 
toward  the  palate.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Pilsudski 's  s  (not  heard 
or  noted  by  Batchelor)  coincides  exactly  with  my  s,  especially  as 
his  examples  of  s  agree  with  my  records  of  s  (for  instance,  sam 
'to  marry,'  i-sam  'to  marry  me' — where  Pilsudski  justly  attrib- 
utes the  origin  of  this  s  to  the  influence  of  the  preceding  vowel 
i)  ,24  but  I  am  convinced  also  that  a  genuine  palatal  s,  as  recorded 
by  Batchelor  for  the  Yezo  dialect,  likewise  exists  on  Saghalin. 
This  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  a  phonetic  alternation 
of  t,  t',  c,  and  s. 

Compare  the  following  examples: — 

23  The  same  observation  was  already  made  by  A.  Pfizmaier,  *  Erorterungen 
und  Aufklarungen  uber  Ainu,'  p.  30,  Sl>.  Wiener  ATcad.  1882). 

24  Some  examples  noted  by  me  are  seta   '  dog, '    but  po-seta    '  small  dog ' 
(po  originated  from  pon,  poi) ;    Yezo  seseTc,  sesek  'warm' — Saghalin  sese'; 
rus  and  rus   'skin';    sis   'eye';    cis   'to  weep,  to  grieve.' 
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Kuril  t'eonatarp  'green'  Saghalin  and  Yezo  siunin  'green, 

t'eonatorpa  'yellow'  yellow' 

(Klaproth:  t'eunlnud) 

Saghalin  t'ise,  t'ise,  t'isa  'house'         Yezo  cisei 
Yezo  inuye,  sinuye  'to  tattoo,  carve'  Saghalin  inuye,  cinuye,  sinuye 
Kuril  Tcut  'girdle'  Yezo  Jcucihi  (kutsihi) 

Kuril  po-mat,  e-po-moc  'daughter'      Yezo  mat,  maci  (matsi)  'wife' 

matne  'female'  of  animals 
Yezo  etu,  eci,  cietu  'spout,  handle' 

Of  liquidae  Ainu  possesses  only  r.  L  is  absent,  as  in  Japanese. 
In  Russian  loan-words  n  is  substituted  for  initial  I,  while  Russian 
medial  I  becomes  r  or  is  dropped  entirely.  The  Russians  are 
called  by  the  Ainu  Nuca  instead  of  Luca,  the  general  name  for 
the  Russians  among  the  Amur  tribes.  Russian  gul'ai  'to  walk' 
is  pronounced  by  the  Ainu  kurai.  Ainu  canki  'chief,  com- 
mander, superior'  (address  to  all  Russian  gentlemen)  is  derived 
from  Russian  nacal'nik.  Pilsudski  affirms  that  he  heard  clearly  I 
instead  of  r  pronounced  by  many  persons  on  Yezo  in  the  village 
Piratori  and  still  more  frequently  in  Shiravoi.  This  observation 
is  confirmed  by  Abbe  Rousselot,  who  says  that  I  exists  only  as  a 
modification  of  r.  Accordingly  it  is  a  mere  local  variation,  and 
cannot  be  credited  to  the  fundamental  phonetic  system  of  Ainu. 
R  has  its  normal  articulation ;  only  as  an  initial  it  is,  according 
to  Rousselot,  semi-occlusive,  yielding  such  variations  as  r,  tr, 
kr,  tl.  Pilsudski  heard  tr  or  dr  only  after  n,  and  noted  a  fre- 
quent interchange  of  t  and  r,  particularly  among  the  Ainu  of 
the  north.  I  heard  tdsoku  'candle'  for  Japanese  rosoku,  and 
tetara  'white'  for  Yezo  retard. 

The  consonantal  system  of  modern  Saghalin  Ainu  is  accord- 
ingly composed  as  follows: — 

Explosives  Nasals  Spirants 

Palatalized 

Gutturals  Tc  Tc'  n  x        h 

Palatals  c  n'  s 

Dentals  t  t'  n  s         s 

Labials  p  p'  m  f        w 

Liquids  r 

Eliminating  the  secondary,  more  or  less  modern,  develop- 
ments, we  obtain  the  following : — 
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Explosives  Nasals  Spirants 
Gutturals                   fc                                 . .  h 

Palatals  c  . .  s 

Dentals  *  n  s 

Labials  p  m  w 

Liquids  r 

That  this  limited  inventory  of  eleven  sounds  bears  no  relation 
to  Altaic,  Indo-European,  Semitic,  or  Bask,  with  all  of  which 
Ainu  has  thoughtlessly  been  compared,  must  be  patent  to  every 
one.  Ainu  is  an  isolated  language  at  present,  its  congeners,  if 
they  ever  existed,  being  extinct  long  ago. 

Of  all  sounds  the  vowels  have  been  most  unsatisfactorily  fixed 
in  the  Ainu  texts  hitherto  placed  on  record.  Batchelor  and 
Pilsudski  note  merely  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  while  Abbe  Eousselot  points 
out  that  a,  e,  and  o  may  have  the  three  different  qualities  of 
timbre  found  in  French.  In  the  speech  of  Saghalin  I  discerned 
eight  vowels — a,,  a,  e,  e  (e  in  gardener),  i,  o,  a  (English  aw),  ur 
and  the  semi-vowels  y  and  u.  In  the  articulation  of  a  the  larynx 
is  lowered,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  downward,  and  the 
orifice  is  rounded.  This  vowel  is  important,  as  it  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  same  word  beside  ordinary  o,  and  as  there  are 
homonyms  distinguished  only  by  these  two  timbres  of  o;  for 
example,  pord  'seal/  pa  'to  boil'  (intr.),  but  po  'child.'  The 
diphthongs  are  ai,  ao,  au,  eo,  eu,  ou,  oi,  ai,  ui,  oa,  ua,  ua,  ea.  As 
the  language  has  no  accentual  stress,  but  only  a  musical  accent 
(as  in  Japanese  or  French),  the  distinction  between  short  and 
long  vowels  is  very  slight.  There  are  no  naturally  long  vowels, 
but  all  vowels  may  be  artificially  lengthened  under  the  force  of 
the  chromatic  accent.  In  conversation,  the  word  pirika  'good, 
well,'  for  instance,  may  be  heard  according  to  circumstances  in 
three  different  ways — pirika,  pirika,  and  pirika.  Monosyllables 
terminating  in  a  vowel  as  a  rule  evince  a  tendency  to  being 
somewhat  lengthened;  for  instance,  ku  'bow,'  tu  'two.'  Length- 
ened vowels,  moreover,  arise  from  contraction  of  two  vowels  into 
one  or  from  elision  of  consonants^:  ci  -f-  okai  yields  cokai;  Yezo 
ataye-hauke  'cheap'  becomes  atahauki  on  Saghalin;  pon  seta 
'small  dog'  develops  into  poi  seta  and  poseta;  purai  'window' 
co-exists  with  puyara.  Many  vowels  between  consonants  show 
a  tendency  to  evaporate  and  to  be  almost  eliminated:  seta 
'dog' — seta,  Kuril  sta;  siken  'sledge' — ^ken,  Kuril  skini;  Yezo 
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cikap  'bird'  becomes  on  Saghalin  c'Tca,  cka,  ckapu,  arid  ckap. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  many  consonantal  combinations  in 
the  Kuril  dialect,  like  st,  sk,  kr,  and  others,  which  are  otherwise 
foreign  to  the  language. 

Pilsudski  observes:  'It  seems  that  the  Ainu  make  no  fixed 
distinction  between  short  and  long  vowels;  that  is,  they  know 
ndthing  of  quantity  properly  so-called.  We  can  only  say  that 
an  accented  syllable  is  longer,  and  may  be  simply  termed  long; 
but  this  length  is  in  strict  connection  with  the  accent.  However, 
we  do  meet  with  fixed  differences  in  quantity  in  certain  words 
the  sound  of  which  would  otherwise  be  the  same;  their  only 
distinctive  quality  is  the  length  of  articulation.'  As  examples 
he  cites  e  'to  eat'  and  e  'to  come,'  ru  'way'  and  ru  'ice  in  the 
river'  or  'a  flock  of  birds.'  Pilsudski  has  further  made  a  new 
and  interesting  observation,  namely  that  a  few  homonyms  change 
their  accents  to  bring  out  a  change  of  meaning;  thus,  dtai 
'chair' — atdi  'payment';  dn-koro,  possessive  pronoun — an-koro 
'I  have';  siri  'earth' — siri  'payment';  uma  'horse' — umd  'also/ 
The  same  phenomenon  is  encountered  also  in  Japanese:  dme 
'rain' — ame  'a  kind  of  sweetmeat';  hdsi  'chopsticks' — hasi 
'bridge,'  etc.25  It  would  not  be  surprising  that  the  Ainu,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  should  have  imitated  the  Japanese  model. 

Some  vocalic  changes  in  the  various  dialects  are  noteworthy. 
Final  a,  for  example,  is  eliminated  in  the  Kuril  dialect : — 

KURIL  YEZO 

rip  'high'  ripa  (Saghalin  rtpa) 

rer  'wind'  rera 

rar  'eyebrows'  rara 

car  'mouth'  car  a,  caro 

muTcar  'ax'  muTcara 

The  Saghalin  and  Kuril  dialects  have  sometimes  preserved  a 
final  u  which  is  dropped  in  that  of  Yezo : — 

Saghalin  and  Kuril  erumu  'rat'  Yezo  erum 

Saghalin  ihoku  'to  buy'  Yezo  ihok 

25  For  other  examples  see  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Handbook  of  Colloquial 
Japanese,  3d  ed.,  p.  20.  The  accent  is  so  extremely  slight  that  it  will  be 
hardly  noticed  by  an  untrained  ear,  but  it  really  exists,  as  I  had  many 
times  occasion  to  convince  myself.  It  cannot  be  compared  in  strength  with 
the  energetic  tonic  accents  of  Eussian  in  such  pairs  of  words  as  sdmole 
'castle' — samdTc  'lock';  muka  'grief — muJcd  'flour';  6bras  'manner' — 
obr&z  'pattern';  pdlnoci  'midnight' — polndoi  'half  a  night.' 
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When  more  exact  records  of  the  various  dialects  are  placed  at 
our  disposal  (and  there  are  none  thus  far  of  the  Kuril  dialects), 
it  will  be  possible  to  establish  a  greater  number  of  phonetic  laws 
and  to  trace  the  history  of  Ainu  speech,  possibly  leading  also  to 
a  clue  as  to  tribal  migrations.  The  fact  that  the  Yezo  and 
Saghalin  dialects  are  closely  related  was,  of  course,  known  long 
ago ;  but  the  theory  that  the  idiom  of  Saghalin  is  purer  or  more 
archaic  must  be  disputed.  Despite  the  possibly  larger  variety 
of  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  spirants  (x  and  s,  both  of  secondary 
origin),  the  phonetic  system  of  this  dialect  shows  decided  evi- 
dence of  a  far  more  advanced  state  of  disintegration  and  even 
deterioration.  The  dialectic  differentiations  are  largely  phonetic 
and  lexicographical;  accidence  and  structure  appear  to  be  the 
same  everywhere.  According  to  statements  made  to  me  by 
natives  of  Saghalin,  their  language  is  not  divided  into  dialects, 
but  is  spoken  with  a  high  degree  of  uniformity.  Local  variations 
of  words  are  frequent,  particularly  in  the  names  of  animals :  an 
eagle  is  designated  in  Naiero  furd,  in  Naibuci  pisetteri;  Naiero 
samakka  (explained  as  'a  black  sea-eagle  with  a  red-tipped  beak') 
answers  to  onnim  of  Naibuci;  a  strap  of  sea-lion  skin  used  for 
carrying  loads  is  styled  ecikd  in  Ottasam,  but  tara  in  Naiero  and 
Taraika.  There  are  likewise  identical  words  with  different 
meanings  on  Yezo  and  Saghalin;  for  instance,  hoinu  on  Yezo 
means  'marten,'  on  Saghalin  'sable.'  We  need  a  complete  dic- 
tionary of  the  Saghalin  dialect  for  further  comparative  study; 
we  need  a  good  grammar  of  the  language,  not  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Latin  grammar,  but  one  interpreting  the  spirit  and  laws 
of  the  language  from  within.  We  have  had  enough  theories  and 
fancies  about  the  Ainu ;  it  is  time  to  get  at  the  facts. 


THE  SABBATH  AND  FESTIVALS 
IN  PRE-EXILIC  AND  EXILIC  TIMES 
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In  order  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  festivals 
and  follow  up  the  stages  of  their  development,  we  must  not  con- 
sult the  codes  of  law  and  the  meaning  attached  to  the  words  of 
the  same  in  later  times,  but  examine  certain  historical  facts  in 
the  other  narratives  and  in  occasional  allusions  and  draw  our 
conclusions  therefrom.  By  this  method  of  historical-critical 
research  we  arrive  at  an  altogether  different  calendar  system  in 
ancient  Israel  than  that  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  Sab- 
bath and  the  festivals  have  gone  through  a  process  of  evolution 
which  we  must  try  to  unravel  and  which  few  of  our  historians 
have  made  clear.  Nor  have  our  Assyriologists  succeeded  in 
elucidating  this  process,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  as 
the  recent  work  of  Morris  Jastrow,  Hebrew  and  Babylonian 
Traditions,  and  an  article  of  his  on  '  The  Day  after  the  Sabbath ' 
(AJSL  30.  94  ff.)  seem  to  show. 

THE   SABBATH 

To  begin  with  the  Sabbath,  let  me  state  that  we  know  as  yet 
too  little  of  the  Assyrian  Sabbath  to  build  important  theories 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  upon  it.  The  name 
Shabbatum  in  the  Babylonian  calendar  has  been  found  by 
Pinches  in  a  glossary  to  designate  the  full  moon;  hence  the 
Hebrew  Sabbath  must  have  had  the  same  meaning,  according 
to  Jastrow,  Meinhart,  and  others.  On  the  other  hand  there  was 
brought  to  light  long  ago  a  Babylonian  Elul  calendar  according 
to  which  the  7th,  14th,  19th,  21st,  and  28th  days  were  regarded 
as  unlucky  days,  on  which  the  priest-king  was  not  allowed  to 
officiate  as  judge,  use  fire,  eat  cooked  meat,  etc. ;  but  the  term 
Sabbath  is  not  applied  to  these  dies  nefasti.  Now,  while  the 
older  Assyriologists  were  inclined  to  identify  these  days  of 
the  Elul  calendar  with  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  (suggesting  that  the 
nineteenth  day  was  really  the  forty-ninth — that  is,  seven  times 
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seven,  counted  from  the  beginning  of  the  previous  month ),. 
modern  Assyriologists  no  longer  lay  stress  upon  this  fact,  and 
insist  instead  upon  the  other  fact  that  Shabbatum  designates 
exclusively  the  full  moon.  Combining  with  it  the  etymology  of 
Shabat,  which  is  elsewhere  explained  by  gamar  'to  complete,' 
they  explain  the  term  Shabbatum  to  be  the  time  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  moon's  light,  'when  the  sun  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sky  casts  its  full  light  upon  it.'  Prof.  Jastrow  goes  even  so  far 
as  to  explain  the  fCt^H  mHOO  to  have  meant  originally  the 
morrow  of  the  full  moon,  because  the  Passover  feast  begins  on 
the  15th  of  Nisan,  assuming  the  verse  in  question  to  belong  ta 
two  or  three  different  sources.  As  we  shall  later  see,  the  whole 
argument  regarding  the  Passover  feast  rests  on  a  fundamental 
error.  But  aside  from  that,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
basis  or  justification  whatsoever  for  identifying  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath  at  any  time  with  the  full  moon.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  not  in  a  position  as  yet  to  assume  with  any  kind  of  certainty 
that  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  was  simply  taken  over  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, at  least  in  historical  times.  Like  all  the  things 
Babylonians  and  Hebrews  had  in  common,  the  Sabbath  seems  to 
me  to  belong  to  an  older  epoch  when  the  Babylonian  lore  was 
not  as  yet  developed,  and  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  may  just  as  well 
throw  light  on  the  Babylonian  Shabbatum  as  vice  versa.  Each 
had  its  own  process  of  growth. 

This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  is  not 
only  older  than  the  Decalogue  of  the  Exodus,  which  connects  it 
with  the  Creation  week,  as  does  the  Elohist  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  but  also  older  than  the  original  form  of  the  Deca- 
logue :  IfcHp1?  rG8?n  DV  JIN  "YOf »  which  refers  to  the  Sabbath 
as  an  established  and  known  institution,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
new  commandment.  It  is,  however,  quite  noteworthy  that  the 
older  Decalogue  of  Ex.  34  simply  says,  DV31  TO^D  D>0»  PWW 
rOSJTl  *yDt^JT  while  the  same  Sabbath  is  implied  but  not 
mentioned.  The  chapter  on  the  Manna,  Ex.  16,  offers  indubi- 
tably an  explanation  for  the  Decalogue  expression  J"IK  "TDt 
rtDtJTT  DV  by  the  narrative's  placing  the  commandment  of  the 
Sabbath  before  the  Sinai  Revelation — a  point  of  view  which  the 
rabbis  present  in  connection  with  the  words  pH  I1? 
in  Ex.  15.  25  (see  Mekilta,  ad  loc.). 
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For  us,  however,  the  question  is  whether  the  Hebrew  Sabbath 
was  from  the  beginning  based  upon  the  fixed  institution  of  the 
week,  which  certainly  rests  on  Babylonian  astrology,  or  whether 
it  originally  corresponded  with  the  four  lunar  phases,  so  that 
the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first  and  twenty-eighth  of  each 
month  were  the  days  of  the  moon 's  '  stand-still, '  that  is,  Sabbath 
days.  The  latter  view  is  expressed  by  Nowack,  Hebr.  Arch.  2" 
144,  who  refers  also  to  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena2,  p.  107.  It 
seems  to  me  that  too  little  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  important 
fact  that,  throughout  the  entire  pre-exilic  literature,  the  Sabbath 
occupies  only  the  second  place  alongside  of  the  new  moon,  which 
is  always  mentioned  first  and  foremost  as  a  day  of  rest  and  of 
feasting,  of  sacrifice  and  of  seeking  the  word  or  oracle  of  the 
Deity  as  given  through  the  sacred  seer.  I  refer  to  the  well- 
known  passages,  2  Ki.  4.  23 ;  Am.  8.  5 ;  Hos.  2.  13 ;  Is.  1.  13 ; 
66.  23,  where  t^lfl  always  precedes  the  Sabbath.  Down  to  the 
Exile — Ezekiel  forms  the  interesting  turning-point,  as  we  shall 
see  later  on — the  New  Moon  played  a  far  greater  role  in  ancient 
Israel  than  may  be  inferred  from  the  Mosaic  Code,  where  it  is 
no  longer  made  a  day  of  rest,  but  has  only  the  character  of  a 
survival  in  the  Temple  Cult.  Note,  however,  Amos  8.  5,  where 
the  people  are  represented  as  saying:  t^lfin  *O^'  *J"1D 
ID  nnnflJl  rOtrm  -at?  m»3BO :  i.  e.,  they  could  not  sell 
corn  on  the  New  Moon,  just  as  they  could  not  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Very  characteristically  we  find  the  day  previous  to  the 
New  Moon,  and  in  distinction  from  the  same,  called  by  Jonathan 
(1  Sam.  20.  19)  HtT^On  DV  'Work  Day,'  which  plainly  shows 
the  New  Moon  to  have  been  celebrated  by  the  people  as  a  holy 
day.  The  presumption,  then,  is  that  the  New  Moon  was  the 
more  solemn  holy  day,  given  over  to  feasting  and  sacrifices  of  a 
higher  order  among  the  families,  such  as  we  find  it  celebrated 
in  the  royal  house  of  Saul  and  occasionally  among  certain 
classes  in  Israel  (nnSTOH  ^  Dt?  D'O'H  PQf.  1  Sam.  20.  6) . 
over  against  which  the  Sabbath  days  of  the  month  were  but, 
so  to  say,  diminutive  moon  seasons,  four  holy  days  of  lesser 
solemnity  and  importance.  But  this  very  chapter  reveals  a  fact 
the  importance  of  which  has  not  been  recognized  by  historians. 
It  is  the  agreement  of  David  and  Jonathan  to  meet  again  in  the 
field  on  the  third  day,  that  is  on  the  day  following  the  two  New 
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Moon  days  (20.  5,  12,  19).  That  they  could  thus  speak  before- 
hand of  the  two  New  Moon  days  as  a  self-evident  matter  shows 
that  the  New  Moon  was  not  celebrated  only  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  when  the  reappearance  of  the  moon  had  been  observed 
by  the  respective  functionaries,  but  on  two  days ;  that  is,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  days  of  the  month,  the  latter  day 
leading  over  to  the  next  month,  which  was  counted  from  the  day 
following  as  the  first  day  of  the  first  lunar  week.  We  get  in 
this  way  the  following  division  of  the  month :  four  lunar  weeks, 
each  ending  with  the  Sabbath,  and  these  twenty-eight  days  to  be 
followed  by  the  two  New  Moon  days — thirty  days  altogether. 
But  they  occasionally  divided  the  month  into  decades  as  did  the 
Egyptians,  and  as  we  learn  from  the  term  "TUJ^  and  "HtPy 
WTTh.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  heptad  prevailed.  The  holy 
number  seven  belongs  to  very  ancient  Semitic  traditions,  as  all 
the  oaths  are  made  among  the  various  Semitic  tribes  by  the 
number  seven.  Hence  we  have  the  word  J^tJO  '  to  swear, '  which 
means  'to  be  bound  by  the  holy  seven.'  (Whether  the  seven 
planets  or  Pleiades  or  some  other  seven  was  the  object  is  not 
as  yet  ascertained.)  The  name  HyDC*  for  week,  also  y\2W , 
(in  Jacob's  story:  riNt  JTO8P  frO  fc&D.  Gen.  29.  27)  is  certainly 
old.  All  the  festivities  in  private  and  public  life  filled  up  a 
full  week,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  Sabbath  is  never  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  Not  even  in  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Jericho 
is  there  any  mention  of  the  Sabbath.  This  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  the  assumption  that  the  Sabbath  as  a  separate  institution 
is  of  a  later  date. 

The  new  and  full  moon,  however,  were  celebrated  by  all  Semitic, 
nay  by  all  primitive,  tribes.  The  Moon  was  the  real  Measurer 
of  time,  as  the  Greek  or  Aryan  ^v  expresses  it.  Especially  for 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert  the  Moon  is  the  guide  on  the 
night  march.  Consequently  the  Bedouin  still  hails  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon  with  shouting,  dancing,  and  clapping  of 
hands,  as  Doughty  describes  it  in  his  Arabia,  Deserta.  And  we 
learn  from  Job  31.  27  that  the  idolatrous  practice  of  throwing 
kisses  at  the  moon  was  still  practised  when  that  book  was  written. 
How  much  of  a  recrudescence  of  this  was  allowed  to  come  in  by 
the  cabbalistic  writers  in  the  solemn  greetings  of  the  Kiddush- 
Lebanah  rite,  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  here.  At  any  rate 
the  New  Moon  celebrations,  which  were  undoubtedly  connected 
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with  the  Canaanite  or  Semitic  worship  of  the  queen  of  Heaven, 
and  the  round  cakes,  D'J13>  offered  her  on  the  roof-tops  of  the 
houses,  as  we  learn  from  Jer.  44.  17 — 25,  could  not  but  meet 
with  disfavor  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrew  legislators.  Here  we 
have  the  reason  for  the  abrogation  of  the  New  Moon  as  a  day  of 
rest.  Only  the  priestly  tradition  retained  the  New  Moon  in  the 
cult  (Ezek.  45.  17 ;  46 ;  and  Num.  28.  10  f.) .  The  Cabbalists,  or 
Mystics,  during  the  late  Middle  Ages  gave  dignity  to  the  New 
Moon,  and  by  a  strange  atavism,  the  Jewish  women — compare 
the  women  in  Egypt  mentioned  by  Jeremiah — desisted  on  that 
day  from  doing  work.  The  priest-prophet  Ezekiel  in  his  legis- 
lative system  accords  to  the  New  Moon  only  the  second  place 
alongside  of  the  Sabbath  (cf.  Ezek.  46.  1 — 3).  A  still  more 
interesting  change  which  the  New  Moon  has  undergone  in  the 
writing  of  Ezekiel,  and  which  henceforth  influenced  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Jewish  people  (Num.  28.  10  and  elsewhere)  is  that 
the  name  is  changed  from  tJHH  'renewal'  into  t^lH  t^K"1 
'beginning  of  the  month/  and  t^"in  henceforth  stands  for 
month.  We  shall  soon  see  what  this  implied  for  the  regulation 
of  the  festivals  in  the  Mosaic  Code.  But  we  have  to  turn  our 
attention  first  to  the  new  concept  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  Sabbath  is  transformed  in  the  Decalogue  from  a  lunar 
holy  day  into  a  day  of  the  Lord,  and  made  an  institution  inde- 
pendent of  the  phases  of  the  moon,  a  weekly  institution,  whether 
for  the  rest  of  man,  as  the  Deuteronomic  decalogue  has  it,  or  as 
a  testimony  to  God's  creation  of  the  world  in  a  seven-day  week, 
as  the  decalogue  in  Exodus  has  it.  The  latter  idea  is,  of  course, 
a  transformation  of  the  Babylonian  myth  in  the  monotheistic 
spirit.  With  Ezekiel  (20.  20)  begins  the  special  accentuation 
of  the  Sabbath  as  a  sign  between  Israel  and  his  God,  and  hence 
also  the  Holiness  Code,  which  emanated  from  the  Ezekiel  school, 
renders  it  a  special  sign  of  the  covenant  between  Israel  and  the 
Lord  (Ex.  31.  13,  17).  In  the  Priest  Code  the  ancient  concepts 
of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  austerity  and  of  the  prohibition  of 
labor,  of  the  use  of  fire,  of  cooking,  etc.,  made  themselves  felt 
again,  and  this  led  to  ever  greater  rigidity  in  the  Sadducean  and 
Karaite  and  then  in  the  Shammaite  circles,  whereas  the  Exilic 
seer  in  Is.  58.  13  voices  a  different  view  regarding  the  joy  and 
cheer  on  Sabbath,  though  wishing  to  have  the  day  devoted  to 
divine  things  exclusively.  The  passage  in  Jeremiah  (17. 19 — 27) 
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threatening  those  that  trade  on  the  Sabbath  with  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  city  belongs  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah  and  ought  never 
to  have  been  assigned  to  the  great  prophet. 

Before  concluding  my  views  on  the  Sabbath,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  one  fact  which  the  Assyriologists  have  failed  to 
consider.  Had  the  Sabbath  been  really  known  in  Babylonia  as 
a  holy  day  outside  of  the  priestly  cult,  the  Biblical  Sabbath  could 
never  have  been  made  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  or  a  mark  dis- 
tinguishing the  Jewish  people  from  the  rest,  as  is  already  done 
by  Deutero-Isaiah  and  by  Ezekiel.  The  idea  of  the  distinction 
of  Israel  from  the  surrounding  nations  became  the  guiding 
motive  in  the  Mosaic  Code  also  for  the  festivals,  as  we  shall 
now  see. 

PESAH 

There  can  hardly  be  any  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  &HC7 
'New  Moon,'  wherever  it  occurs  in  ancient  literature.  Let  me 
ask,  then,  when  is  Passover  to  take  place,  according  to  Deuter- 
onomy ?  There  can  be  but  one  translation  of  16. 1,  EH 

•'»  -jK'Tin  MKH  enro  o  7?f?N  mn^  noa  rwyi 

'rh'h  DH¥00  'N :  '  Observe  the  New  Moon  of  the  Ripening  Crops 
and  offer  the  Paschal  sacrifice,  for  on  the  New  Moon  of  the 
Ripening  Crops  hath  the  Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt  at 
night.'  To  translate  tJHH  by  'month'  is  simply  impossible  in 
view  of  the  word  rhfy  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  In  other  words, 
the  Passover  at  the  time  of  King  Josiah  was  celebrated,  not  on 
the  eve  of  the  15th,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  New  Moon.  Nor  was 
it,  as  described  in  Exodus  12,  the  sacrificial  day  of  a  lamb,  but, 
.as  we  read  in  the  following  verse,  of  all  kinds  of  animals  taken 
from  the  flock  and  the  cattle.  This  Deuteronomic  precept 
receives  its  light  from  Ex.  13.  1 — 10,  11 — 16,  where  we  have  the 
duplicate  of  the  law  prescribing  consecration  of  the  first-born 
of  man  and  beast  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  of  the  beast 
on  the  memorial  day  of  the  Exodus.  There  we  read  also: 
•MNH  BnrO  D'NtfV  DDK  DVH  '  This  day  have  you  been  going 
out  of  Egypt  on  the  New  Moon  of  the  Ripening  Crops. '  So  also 
in  Ex.  34.  18  and  23.  15  (where  the  same  law  is  given  concerning 
the  Feast  of  Mazzoth  with  especial  reference  to  the  redemption, 
or  sacrifice  of  the  first-born).  There  we  find  also  the  express 
.statement  MNH  EHfC  "3  MKP?  EHIl  IjTIO'?  "J'JTItf 
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:  'On  the  New  Moon  of  the  ripening  of  the  Crops 
didst  thou  go  out  of  Egypt.'  By  the  way,  let  me  say  here  that 
that  little  fragment  in  Ex.  4.  22— 26,  "|JD  DN  nil  OJN  fOil 
*TOD  ending  with  L?{<nZJ^  HDD  *JD  belongs  to  the  oldest  stratum 
of  the  Exodus  story  in  connection  with  the  Pesah,  connecting 
the  Shepherd  Spring  feast  with  the  death  of  the  first-born. 
Originally  then  the  Pesah  as  a  festival  of  Spring  was  cele- 
brated on  the  New  Moon  of  the  Spring  Month,  when  the 
blood  of  the  first-born  of  the  flock  or  cattle  was  put  on  the 
forehead  and  hand  of  the  people,  and  also  sprinkled  on  the  door- 
post and  door-sill,  a  practice  that  is  still  in  vogue  among 
fellahin  natives  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  Arabian  peninsula 
(see  Curtiss,  Ursemitische  Religion,  p.  206  ff.  and  Dillmann,  ad 
loc.).  The  change  from  the  New  Moon  to  the  Full  Moon  is  first 
recorded  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  45.  21,  and  then  in  the  priest 
code,  Ex.  12  and  Lev.  23,  which  latter  chapter  is  of  composite 
nature  and  not  a  pure  product  of  the  Holiness  Code.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Passover  feast  was  only,  in  consequence  of  the 
Deuteronomic  Code,  transformed  from  a  Shepherd  household 
feast  into  a  national  festival  under  King  Josiah  (2  Ki.  23.  22), 
and  then  connected  with  the  Mazzoth  feast. 

THE   FEAST   OF   WEEKS 

Coming  to  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  we  observe  that  it  nowhere  has 
a  special  date  as  to  the  month,  or  day,  like  the  other  festivals. 
It  was  and  remained  even  during  the  period  of  the  second  temple 
an  agricultural  festival,  the  time  of  which  was  determined  by 
the  end  of  the  harvest  of  the  barley  and  wheat  crops,  which 
lasted  seven  weeks.  The  Deuteronomic  Law  simply  says :  '  Thou 
shalt  count  seven  weeks ' — that  is  seven  times  seven  days,  without 
a  mention  of  the  Sabbath  anywhere — 'and  then  thou  shalt  cele- 
brate the  Feast  of  Weeks.'  The  older  code  of  the  Covenant 
calls  it  'Vtfpn  Jin  adding  *]»JPj>D  H1DD  (T2fp).  Ezekiel  does 
not  mention  it  at  all;  for  JTUflDtJ*  for  n^Dt^  in  45.  21  is  a 
scribal  error.  But  the  law  in  Lev.  23.  9  ff.  devotes  to  it  a  long 
paragraph,  which  has  become  a  matter  of  dispute  not  only 
among  priest  and  sage,  Sadducee  and  Pharisee  of  olden  times, 
but  also  among  the  scholars,  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  to  this  very 
day.  I  refer  to  the  well-known  passage  in  verses  15 — 17.  I 
hold  that  no  unbiased  reader  can  translate  this  otherwise  than 
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the  Sadducees  originally  did:  'Ye  shall  count  from  the  day 
following  the  Sabbath,  on  which  day  you  bring  the  Omer  of  the 
first  barley  harvest  [of  which  it  expressly  says,  v.  11,  milDD 
|i"On  U£W  fQBTJ],  seven  weeks,  and  then  on  the  following 
day,  the  morrow  of  the  seventh  Sabbath,  which  is  the  fiftieth 
day  (Pentecost),  ye  shall  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Weeks.'  In 
other  words,  then,  on  the  day  following  the  Sabbath  when  they 
swung  the  sickle  at  the  standing  corn  (which,  of  course,  could 
not  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  Day),  they  offered  the  Omer  of  the 
first  barley,  and  on  the  day  following  the  seventh  Sabbath,  which 
is  the  fiftieth  day,  they  brought  the  two  loaves  of  bread  made 
from  the  new  wheat  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  What 
has  been  lacking  in  this  Biblical  Law  is  a  specific  date,  which 
was  not  necessary,  as  it  depended  each  year  on  the  time  of  the 
ripening  of  the  crops.  This  was  good  enough  for  the  priests 
of  the  Temple,  but  what  about  the  Jew  living  far  away  from  the 
holy  land?  Should  he  forego  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Weeks? 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (6.  17  f . ;  14.  20—21) 
takes  the  name  myOt^n  Jill  to  be  the  feast  of  the  covenant 
oaths,  telling  us  that  the  covenant  made  with  Noah,  with 
Abraham,  and  with  Israel  on  Sinai  were  all  made  on  the  fifteenth 
of  Sivan. 

The  rabbis,  with  reference  to  Ex.  19.  1,  point  to  the  giving  of 
the  decalogue  as  the  historical  event  which  took  place  on  the 
sixth,  or  as  R.  Jose  says  in  Shabbath  86  b,  the  seventh,  of  Sivan, 

the  toena^  rrnn  ruro  iDtr  DV  "vvprr  jrr-min  [no  DV 

(Shemoth  R.  31.  17),  taking  the  term  Kazir  as  the  spiritual 
harvest,  the  day  when  the  Law  was  given  to  Israel.  Of  course, 
the  'SS^tJT?  BHH  here  also  can  refer  only  to  the  first  day, 
since  it  says  ntf!  DVD  •  But  the  rabbis,  or  rather  the  Pharisees, 
wanted  to  have  a  close  connection  made  between  Pesah  and 
Shabuoth  in  order  to  fix  the  date  of  the  latter,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  it  a  historical  character,  and  so  they  inter- 
preted the  words  rOBTT  rnilOD  to  mean  'on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  first  day  of  Pesah.'  So  already  the  LXX  has  it. 
The  first  step  to  this  connection  between  Pesah  and  the 
Omer  sacrifice  was  taken  at  the  time  when  the  story  of 
Israel's  entrance  into  Canaan  was  told  by  the  people,  about 
which  the  Book  of  Joshua  tells  us  that  HOSf!  mnOO-  on  the 
morrow  of  the  Pesah,  that  is  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Nisan,  the 
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people  ate  Mazzoth  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  while  the  Manna 
ceased.  This  HDfin  milDO  in  Joshua  could  serve  as  some  kind 
of  support  to  the  Pharisees  to  refer  the  expression  rnilDD 
n^C^H  of  the  Omer  to  the  day  after  the  first  day  of  Pesah, 
while  the  Karaites  and  their  predecessors,  the  Boethusians,  and 
the  Falashas  refer  it  to  the  day  after  the  last  day  of  Pesah,  so 
as  to  bring  the  Shabuoth  festival  close  to  the  fifteenth  of  Sivan 
(see  Jubilees,  I.  c.). 

THE   SUKKOTH   FEAST 

As  to  the  Sukkoth  festival  I  have  long  ago  come  to  the  convic- 
tion, and  I  now  find  also  Dr.  Ehrlich's  commentary  and  Carpen- 
ter, quoted  by  Berthelot,  Leviticus,  p.  79,  on  my  side,  that  the 
name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  harvest  tents,  as  most  modern 
exegetes  think.  There  is  nowhere  such  an  allusion  to  harvest 
tents  in  the  Bible,  neither  in  Deuteronomy,  where  we  might 
expect  it,  nor  in  Exodus  23.  16  or  34.  22,  where  it  is  simply  called 
rtiBTJ  Hfilpn  or  rUfcTr  nNVa  tfONfl  Jn .  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  the  Hag,  'Pilgrimage  Feast'  par  excellence  (see 
1  Ki.  13.  2 ;  12.  32 ;  Lev.  23.  39—41 ;  Ezek.  45.  23 ;  Neh.  8.  14, 
and  Mishna  R.  H.  1.  2;  cf.  Nowack,  I.  c.  150).  But  it  is  an 
error  to  ascribe  to  the  Sukkoth  feast,  as  Nowack  does  on  p.  155, 
the  Deuteronomic  law  concerning  the  offering  of  the  first  fruits 
(Deut.  16.  1),  as  both  the  Mishnah  Bikkurim  3.  2  and  Philo 
(Mangey,  2.  298),  who  calls  it  'the  feast  of  the  basket,'  show 
that  there  was  no  connection  between  the  two.  Naturally  the 
pilgrimage  feast  of  the  people  took  place  after  the  summer's  work 
was  over,  when  they  could  come  in  large  numbers  to  the  temple 
of  Shilo,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  Muhammadans  come  to  Mecca  for 
their  Hajj.  And  where  would  they  find  a  shelter,  unless,  as  is 
done  in  Mecca,  they  would  erect  tents  for  all  the  strangers? 
This  gave  the  pilgrimage  feast  the  specific  name  of  Feast  of 
Tents.  But  the  priestly  legislator  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
idea  of  a  simple  harvest  festival.  He  was  anxious  to  invest  it 
with  historical  meaning,  and  so  he  connected  it  also  with  the 
story  of  the  Exodus.  But  how?  The  usual  interpretation  is 
that  the  words  'I  placed  you  in  tents  when  I  brought  you  out 
of  Egypt'  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  people,  on  their  journey 
from  Egypt  in  the  Wilderness,  dwelt  in  tents.  But  in  this  case 
the  verse  ought  to  read,  "OTOS  QHIN  O^lfO,  not 
15  JAOS  37 
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Dfiltf  .  A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Exodus  and 
the  list  of  journeys  shows  that  Sukkoth  was  the  gathering-place 
of  the  Hebrews,  or  the  first  station  of  their  wanderings  (Ex.  12. 
37;  13.  20;  Num.  33.  5).  It  matters  not  whether  the  name  is 
derived  from  the  tents  built  there,  or  whether  the  name  happened 
to  be  Sukkoth,  just  as  we  learn  of  Jacob  that  he  gave  the  name 
Sukkoth  to  a  place  where  he  built  his  tents  (Gen.  33.  17).  The 
idea  is  that  God  provided  a  place  of  tents  as  a  gathering-point 
for  the  fugitive  slaves  at  their  exodus  from  Egypt.  Hence  also 
the  controversy  between  E.  Eliezer,  E.  Akiba,  and  other  Tannaim 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Sukkoth,  whether  it  denotes  the  place  of 
Israel's  starting-point  at  the  Exodus,  or  whether  God  built  for 
them  these  tents,  or  whether  He  wrapped  them  in  clouds  like 
tents  to  protect  them  when  He  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  (see 
Mekilta  to  Ex.  12.  37;  13.  20;  Sifra  to  Lev.  23.  43).  That  the 
tents  in  which  the  wine  harvest  is  celebrated  by  the  people  should 
have  given  rise  to  the  festival,  as  is  the  opinion  of  the  various 
exegetes  (see  Dillmann,  Berthelot  and  Driver  on  Deut.  16.  13, 
following  Eobinson,  Bibl.  Researches,  2.  81  f.),  has  no  foundation 
in  the  Scripture,  as  there  is  nowhere  any  allusion  made  to  the 
Sukkoth  feasts  being  celebrated  as  a  wine  festival,  whereas  the 
pilgrimage  tents  correspond  to  the  name  Hag. 

As  regards  the  striking  difference  which  exists  between 
Nehemiah  8.  15,  where  the  law  regarding  the  Sukkoth  tents  is 
quoted,  and  the  passage  in  Lev.  23.  40,  I  am  quite  sure  that  our 
Code  text  has  undergone  a  transformation,  and  that  the  text 
in  Nehemiah  is  more  authentic.  According  to  the  latter  the 
plants  mentioned  were  all  used  for  the  cover  of  the  tents  and 
instead  of  HS  the  reading  was  "nn  Y$  '^  (not  DHH  'myrtle,' 
.as  Ehrlich  thinks,  nor  can  I  accept  his  HN£)  '  branches,  '  instead 
of  HQ)-  The  Talmudic  authorities  have  no  longer  any  compre- 
hension of  "HP?  Vty  *"^  an^  ^0  a^  sorts  of  guessing.  Our 
Ethrog  is  really  the  Persian  Othrang,  which  is  our  orange  ;  while 
Josephus  (Ant.  3.  10.  4)  and  LXX  seem  to  think  of  a  peach 
instead  of  a  citron.  The  prophet  Zechariah,  or  rather  the  author 
of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  which  belongs  to  a  very  late  date,  gives 
us  an  insight  into  an  altogether  different  and  yet  archaic  char- 
acter of  the  harvest  feast  of  Sukkoth,  when  he  describes  it  as  a 
feast  of  rain  which  is  to  bring  its  fertility  to  those  nations  who 
<jome  to  Jerusalem  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast,  and  the 
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blessing  of  which  is  to  be  withheld  from  the  nations  who  do  not 
come  to  bow  down  before  the  One  and  Only  God  of  Israel  in 
Jerusalem.  Obviously  we  have  here  an  ancient  water  festival, 
traces  of  which  are  found  also  in  Is.  12.  3  and  30.  29.  It  is 
called  in  the  Mishnah  Sukkah  (5.  1)  Simhath  beth  ha-shoebah, 
'Festivity  of  the  House  of  the  Water-drawing.'  It  consisted  of 
a  procession  from  the  Shiloah  Spring  to  the  temple  made  by 
large  crowds  following  the  priest  with  his  chalice  of  water  for 
the  water  libation  at  the  altar,  and  was  preceded  by  dances 
during  the  whole  night  of  each  day  of  the  Sukkoth  festival, 
amidst  the  play  of  instruments  and  the  carrying  of  torches,  in 
which  especially  'the  Hasidim  and  the  Wonderworkers'  (_anshe 
maaseh,  probably  the  Essene  'rain-makers')  took  a  prominent 
part.  It  closed  with  the  beating  of  the  willows — hibbut  arabah — 
at  the  close  of  the  feast  (Sukkah  4.  1—6,  cf.  Ps.  118.  27).  The 
Sadducean  priesthood,  however,  opposed  it  (Sukkah  4.  9; 
Tosefta  Sukkah  3.  1,  16).  The  ceremony  was  connected  with  the 
belief  in  the  water  foundation  in  the  depth  of  the  world 's  center 
as  placed  beneath  the  Temple  mountain  of  Jerusalem  (see  Suk- 
kah 53  a,  b),  a  belief  still  shared  by  the  people,  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian, and  it  reaches  far  back  in  ancient  Semitic  life,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Feuchtwang,  Das  Wasseropfer  u.  d.  verb.  Ceremonien, 
1911  (cf.  Sepp,  Jerusalem,  Index,  s.  v.  Siloa). 

The  name  Azereth  in  Lev.  23.  36  and  Num.  29.  35  for  the  last 
day  of  the  festival  gathering  seems  rather  to  denote  '  Conclusion 
Feast,'  as  is  shown  in  Deut.  16.  8,  and  as  Tradition  has  it,  which 
gave  to  the  Feast  of  Weeks  as  the  ending  of  the  seven  harvest 
weeks  also  the  name  Azereth,  Aram.  Azarta  (Rosh  ha-Shanah  1. 
2 ;  Hagiga  2.  4 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  3.  10  b) . 

These  three  festivals  were  adopted  from  the  Canaanites  as 
agricultural  feasts,  and,  no  doubt,  celebrated  originally  in  the 
various  sacred  localities  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  while 
the  annual  pilgrimage  feast  at  the  end  of  the  agricultural  year 
(Ex.  23.  16;  34.  22)  was  at  an  early  date  made  an  especial 
season  of  gathering  at  the  main  Sanctuary  of  Shiloh  ( Ju.  21.  19  ; 
ISa.  1.3). 

THE  NEW  TEAR'S  DAT 

The  other  two  festivals  ordained  in  the  Priest  Code  (Lev.  23. 
23 — 32;  Num.  29.  1 — 11)  have  in  my  opinion  not  been  satisfac- 
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torily  explained  as  to  their  origin  and  meaning.  The  priest- 
prophet  Ezekiel  seems  to  have  taken  cognizance  in  his  festal 
system  (45.  18 — 25)  of  the  double  calendar  existing  already  in 
ancient  Palestine  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  the  agricultural  one 
beginning  in  the  fall  (see  Ezek.  40.  1)  and  the  sacred  or  official 
one  beginning  in  the  spring  (2  Sam.  11.  1 ;  1  Ki.  20.  22;  Jer. 
36.  9,  22).  Accordingly  he  proposed  an  Expiation  for  the 
Temple  on  the  first  of  the  first  month  of  the  sacred  calendar  and 
another  on  the  first  of  the  seventh  month  (BHff?  IRKD  »y»DKO)- 
This  is  the  reading  restored  after  LXX  by  Cornill,  Smend,  and 
Wellhausen.  As  was  seen  already  by  Ewald,  the  Priest  Code 
has,  in  accepting  the  agricultural  calendar  beginning  the  year  in 
the  spring,  made  it  its  object  to  build  the  whole  system  of  Jewish 
life  on  the  holiness  of  the  number  Seven,  according  to  which  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  the  seventh  month  of  the  year,  and 
again  the  year  following  the  seventh  time  seventh  year  as  the 
Jubilee  year  should  be  holy  unto  the  Lord.  Accordingly  the 
New  Moon  of  the  seventh  month,  being  the  Sabbatical  month 
following  the  six  months  of  agricultural  labor,  was,  in  distinction 
from  the  New  Moon  of  any  other  month,  which  was  always 
ushered  in  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets  (Num.  10.  10),  to  have  a 
more  sonorous  blast  by  the  Shofar,  and  therefore  it  is  called  a 
day  of  memorial  by  blowing  the  horns  (Lev.  23.  24 ;  Num.  29.  1) , 
whereas  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  year  has  nothing 
specific  as  the  year's  beginning.  The  rite  of  expiation  of  the 
Temple,  however,  is  transferred  from  the  first  (on  which  day 
Ezekiel  has  it,  45.  20)  to  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month.  The 
reason  for  this  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  this 'was  the 
ancient  solar  New  Year's  day,  as  Ezekiel  has  it  in  10.  1,  and 
because  the  Jubilee  year  was  according  to  the  later  legislation 
to  begin  on  this  day  (Lev.  25.  9 — 10).  It  was  only  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Babylonian  system  of  the  months  that  the 
first  of  Tishri,  which  denotes  'the  month  beginning  the  year,' 
Tasritu  (see  now  Jastrow's  highly  interesting  article  'Sumerian 
and  Akkadian  Views  of  Beginnings,'  JAOS  36.  274—299,  esp. 
p.  298,  n.  62),  became  in  the  Jewish  liturgy  the  New  Year's 
Day,  while  it  was  a  subject  of  the  controversy  between  E.  Eliezer 
and  E.  Joshua  of  the  second  century  whether  on  the  first  of  Nisan 
or  of  Tishri  the  creation  of  the  world  or  of  man  took  place  (Rosh 
ha-Shanak  10  b-11  a) .  Possibly  the  important  event  recorded  in 
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Neh.  8.  2  ff.  of  the  introduction  of  the  book  of  the  Law  by  Ezra 
at  the  festal  gathering  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
marked  as  especially  'holy,'  had  some  influence  on  rendering 
this  day  a  great  memorial  day  for  the  future.  Still  the  day  is 
characterized  there  as  one  of  joy  and  social  festivity,  not  of  a 
serious  nature  such  as  the  New  Year's  day  became  afterwards. 
Unquestionably,  however,  it  was  the  old  Babylonian  New  Year's 
day,  celebrated  originally  in  the  fall  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  month  Tishri  (corresponding  also  with  the  seventh  month 
of  the  Persian  calendar  named  after  Mithras),  on  which  Bel 
Marduk  or  his  predecessor,  as  the  supreme  deity  of  Babylon,  sat 
in  the  mystic  chamber  of  the  fates  to  determine  from  the  book 
of  life  the  destiny  of  mankind  for  the  coming  year,1  which  gave 
the  Jewish  New  Year's  day  its  serious  character  as  the  day  of 
divine  Judgment  on  which  the  Creator  and  Judge  of  the  world 
assigns  to  all  men  their  destiny  according  to  their  merits  or 
demerits  each  year,  inscribing  the  same  in  His  book  or  books 
of  life,  finally  to  seal  it  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 


The  great  Day  of  Atonement,  celebrated  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  which  forms  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Temple  worship  of  the  year,  called  like  the  Sabbath,  'a  Sabbath 
of  complete  rest, '  Lev.  16.  31,  has  a  unique  character  among  the 
Jewish  festivals.  While  obviously  unknown  as  yet  in  Ezra's 
time  (Neh.  8),  not  to  speak  of  the  Solomonic  time  (1  Ki.  8.  65), 
it  soon  became  during  the  second  Temple  'the  great  Day'  of  the 
year  and  afterwards  the  most  solemn  holy  day  of  the  Synagogue. 
To  account  for  its  origin  and  meaning  it  is  not  sufficient  to  point 
to  Ezekiel's  proposed  system,  according  to  which  the  first  day 
of  the  seventh  month  was  like  that  of  the  first  month  to  be  a 
day  of  expiation  of  man's  sin  and  of  atonement  for  the  temple 
(Ezek.  45.  20),  and  simply  to  assume  that  the  author  of  the 
Priest  Code  transferred  it  to  the  tenth  day  in  order  to  have  the 
New  Moon  of  the  Sabbatical  month  stand  out  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  New  Moons  of  the  year.  We  have  also  to  consider 

1  See  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  67 — 69,  especially 
p.  68;  Schrader-Zimmern,  EAT.  p.  402  f.,  514  f.;  Alfred  Jeremias,  Das 
Alte  Testament  im  Lichte  des  alten  Orients,  p.  43,  357,  note  3. 
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the  fact  that  the  tenth  of  Tishri  is  called  by  Ezekiel  (40.  1)  'the 
beginning  of  the  year/  and  that  the  Jubilee  year  was  actually 
to  be  proclaimed  by  the  blowing  of  the  horn  as  holy  on  the 
Atonement  day,  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  which  implies 
that  the  year  began  on  that  very  day  (Lev.  25.  9 — 10).  It  is 
obviously  the  solar  year,  in  contradistinction  to  the  lunar  year, 
the  beginning  of  which  was  to  be  marked  according  to  the 
system  recognized  also  in  the  story  of  the  Flood  (see  Gen.  8 — 9, 
cf.  7.  11),  where  the  difference  is  also  one  of  ten  days. 

Here,  then,  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  likely  that  the 
strange  rites  prescribed  in  Lev.  16,  which  placed  the  Azazel,  the 
demon  of  the  wilderness,  in  some  sort  of  opposition  to  Yahweh, 
the  Only  One  God  of  Israel,  were  introduced  as  an  innovation 
during  the  second  temple  at  a  time  when  the  religious  spirit  of 
the  people  and  the  priesthood  was  scarcely  susceptible  any  more 
to  the  worship  of  the  goat-like  deities,  the  Seirim  (  =  satyrs) 
against  which  ch.  17.  7  warns.  It  was  Ibn  Ezra  in  his  com- 
mentary to  Lev.  16.  8  who  saw  the  relation  of  the  Azazel  to  these 
demons  'of  the  field.'  But  we  know  from  the  book  of  Enoch, 
written  in  the  second  pre-Christian  century,  what  an  important 
role  among  the  demons  Azazel  played.  The  Masoretic  writing 
^fNW  was  introduced  to  give  the  name  ^Nft^  as  found  in 
Mandaean,  Sabaean,  and  Arabian  mythology  (Norberg,  Onomas- 
ticon,  p.  31,  Brand,  Mandaeische  Theologie,  p.  197  f.)  the  mean- 
ing of  a  'rugged  place,'  (Sifra  ad  loc. ;  Yoma  67  b)  instead  of 
a  'wilderness  deity.'  The  very  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem,  the  sharp  rocks  (Beth  Hadude)  where  the  scapegoat 
was  to  be  cast  down  to  Azazel  according  to  the  Mosaic  Code 
(Yoma  6.  8),  was  regarded  as  the  place  where  the  demon  was 
cast  down  by  the  angel  Eaphael  there  to  remain  shackled  in  the 
darkness  until  Judgment  Day  (Enoch  10.  4 — 5;  see  Charles, 
ad  loc.).  In  other  words,  Azazel  was  in  the  popular  belief  the 
head  of  the  demons  whose  dwelling  was  in  the  wilderness  around 
Jerusalem.  The  sending  out  of  the  scapegoat  to  him  laden  with 
the  sins  of  the  people  was  originally,  then,  the  cleansing  of  the 
people  of  all  impurity  in  order  to  secure  their  welfare  for  the 
year  just  begun.  It  was  an  ancient  rite  dating  from  primitive 
time,  to  be  compared  with  the  rite  concerning  leprosy  (Lev. 
14.  7),  which  has  its  analogies  also  in  Babylonian  rites  (see 
Sayce,  Hibberi  Lectures,  1887,  p.  461),  and  in  all  likelihood  the 
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festal  dance  of  the  maidens  on  the  hills  of  Jerusalem  assigned  in 
the  Mishnah  Taanit  4.  8  to  the  Atonement  day  and  the  fifteenth 
of  Ab  (August),  reminding  one  very  much  of  the  dance  of  the 
maidens  at  the  sanctuary  of  Shilo  (Ju.  21.  21),  was  connected 
with  the  celebration  of  the  solar  New  Year's  day  (cf.  Morgen- 
stern  JAOS  36.  324  f .) .  The  signals  informing  the  people  of  the 
arrival  of  the  scapegoat  at  its  destination,  the  Azazel  rock  ( Yoma 
6.  8),  seem  to  have  been  the  inducement  to  open  the  dance  on 
the  hills. 

Now  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  date  for  the  Atonement  Day 
is  not  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  but  in  v.  29,  which 
together  with  v.  30 — 31  did  not  belong  to  the  original  text. 
Possibly  the  whole  law  underwent  changes  as  to  date  and  con- 
tents. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  chapter  is  composed  of  many 
sources,  as  was  shown  by  Benzinger  and  others  (see  Berthelot 
and  Driver  ad  loc.).  From  a  popular  New  Year  festival  it  was 
transformed  by  the  author  of  the  Priest  Code  into  a  day  of  great 
pontifical  function,  and  the  final  redactor  of  Leviticus  in  insert- 
ing v.  29 — 31  rendered  it  a  Day  of  Atonement  for  the  people. 
Later  on  the  Pharisees  invested  it  with  a  still  higher  or  holier 
character  in  rendering  it  a  day  of  prayers  for  repentance  as  well 
as  fasting,  a  day  of  divine  mercy  on  which  the  thirteen  attributes 
of  God  (Ex.  34.  6 — 7)  revealed  to  Moses  were  brought  home  to 
the  people  as  assurance  of  the  divine  forgiveness.  They  went 
even  so  far  as  to  refer  the  words:  Ki  bayom  hazeh  yekapper, 
'on  this  day  he  shall  atone,'  not  to  the  priest  but  to  God,  who 
shall,  through  the  day,  have  atonement  for  the  people  (Sifra  to 
v.  30).  Thus  the  whole  idea  of  sacrificial  worship  on  the  Atone- 
ment Day,  on  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (c.  9)  and 
Barnabas  (c.  7)  base  their  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  world's 
Atoning  High  Priest,  was  replaced  by  the  prayers  and  litanies  of 
the  'great  day.' 


THE  TRAVELS  OF  EYLIYA  EFFENDI 
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A  comparatively  small  amount  of  material  has  been  translated 
from  Turkish  into  English  and  published.  The  Latin,  German, 
and  Italian,  and  even  the  Hungarian  and  Danish  languages  have 
all  received  considerable  portions  of  the  early  Ottoman  historical 
writings,  of  which  English  shares  with  French  the  defect  of 
having  received  very  little.  A  number  of  poems  and  humorous 
stories,  and  some  longer  stories,  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, often  too  freely  to  give  a  correct  impression.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb 
has  published  an  extensive  anthology  of  Ottoman  poetry.1  But 
were  it  not  for  The  Travels  of  Evliya  Effendi,  there  would  exist, 
I  believe,  no  single  sizable  piece  of  Englished  Turkish.  This 
translation,  furthermore,  while  probably  corrected  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  made  by  an  Austrian  German,  the  great  Orientalist 
Joseph  von  Hammer.2  Curiously  enough,  though  doubly  incom- 
plete, it  contains,  I  believe,  in  the  350,000  words  of  its  676  folio 
pages,  the  longest  work  that  has  been  translated  out  of  the 
Turkish,  except  possibly  Fluegel's  translation  into  Latin  of 
Haji  Khalfa's  annotated  bibliographical  dictionary.3  Evliya 

XE.  J.  W.  Gibb,  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry,  ed.  E.  G.  Browne,  6  vols., 
1909—. 

2  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  by  Evliya  Efendi.  Translated  from  the  Turkish  by  the  Bitter 
Joseph  von  Hammer  (Oriental  Translation  Fund).  Vol.  1,  pt.  1,  xviii-|- 
186  pages;  pt.  2,  iv-(-256  pages;  vol.  2,  v-|-244  pages.  London,  1846 — • 
1850. — The  translator  has  provided  an  introduction,  tables  of  contents,  and 
about  50  notes,  but  no  index.  The  'Advertisement'  bears  the  date  Jan. 
20,  1834,  showing  that  the  translation  was  completed  before  that  date.  It 
is  not  known  what  assistance,  if  any,  von  Hammer  had  in  the  preparation 
of  his  translation. — All  subsequent  references  without  titles  are  to  the 
volumes  and  parts  of  this  work. 

'Lexicon  Bibliographicum  et  Encyclopedicum,  a  Mustafa  ben  Abdallah 
Katib  Chelebi  dicto  et  nomine  Haji  Khalfa,  edidit,  latine  vertit,  et  com- 
mentario  indicibusque  instruxit  G.  Fluegel,  7  vols.,  Leipzig,  1835-1858. 
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seems  to  have  fallen  far  short,  from  the  chronological  point  of 
view,  of  writing  a  narrative  of  all  the  travels  and  adventures 
of  his  forty  or  fifty  active  years,  but  he  has  largely  compensated 
for  this  by  including  so  great  a  part  of  all  he  knew  or  could 
learn  about  things  in  general.  His  work  contains,  besides  its 
central  motive,  an  autobiography  of  the  author,  a  sort  of  guide- 
book to  Constantinople  and  the  Levant,  a  broken  sketch  of  Otto- 
man history  from  the  beginning  to  about  1676,  no  small  quantity 
of  unreliable  statistics,  a  description  of  the  administration  of  the 
Empire  in  the  time  of  Suleiman,  a  lively  enumeration  of  the 
'thousand  and  one'  trade-gilds  of  Constantinople,  and  a  wealth 
of  anecdotes,  legends,  and  observations. 

Evliya  lived  from  1611  until  about  1680,4  and  thus  witnessed 
most  of  the  period  of  high  and  perilous  equilibrium  in  Turkish 
history  which  stretched  from  the  peace  of  Sitvatorok  in  1606, 
when  Austria  ceased  to  pay  tribute  for  her  holdings  in  Hungary, 
until  the  year  1683,  when  the  second  failure  of  the  Turks  before 
Vienna  initiated  their  long  and  incomplete  retreat  southeastward. 
All  that  is  known  of  his  life  is  to  be  found  scattered  piecemeal 
through  his  narrative.  If  his  own  story  be  accepted  without 
question,  he  was  descended  from  great  men  of  the  time  of  Sultan 
Orkhan  and  even  of  the  Caliph  Harun  ar-Eashid.5  His  great- 
grandfather, Yawuz  Ali  Usbek,  had  been  Mohammed  II 's  stand- 
ard-bearer at  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.6  Eewarded  with 
an  estate  in  the  city,  he  built  on  it  one  hundred  shops,  and  then 
by  good  Ottoman  custom  bestowed  it  upon  a  mosque  as  an 
endowment,  in  such  a  way  that  his  descendants  would  always  be 

*  1.  1.  110:  'I,  the  humble  writer  of  these  pages  .  .  .  was  born  on  the 
10th  of  Moharrem,  1020  [A.  H.].'  Kara  Mustafa  is  mentioned  as  grand 
vizir  (1.  1.  156),  which  position  he  held  from  1676  until  his  execution  after 
failing  to  take  Vienna,  in  1683.  If  the  number  51  be  correct  for  the  yeara 
of  Evliya 's  active  life  (1.  1.  174),  this  would  equal  about  49  Christian 
years,  and,  added  to  1631,  would  bring  him  to  1680. 

5 1.  1.  35,  36.  Evliya  claims  descent  from  Sheikh  Ahmed  Yesovi  of 
Khorasan,  who  sent  his  disciple,  the  famous  Hajji  Bektash,  to  Sultan 
Orkhan;  and  from  Mohammed  Hanifi,  whose  son  Sheikh  Jafar  Baba  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople  by  Harun. 

6 1.  2.  48.  The  burying-ground  of  Evliya 's  family  was  at  Kasim  Pasha, 
behind  the  Arsenal.  Here  lay  his  father,  his  grandfather  Timurji  Kara 
Ahmed,  his  great-grandfather,  and  many  other  relatives. 
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administrators  and  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  income.7  Evliya's 
father,  Dervish  Mohammed  Zilli,  had  been  the  great  Suleiman's 
standard-bearer,  and  was  for  an  unbelievable  number  of  years 
head  of  the  gild  of  goldsmiths  of  Constantinople.8  This  very 
numerous  organization  enjoyed  special  imperial  favor,  since 
Selim  I  and  Suleiman,  following  the  practice  by  which  every 
prince  of  the  Ottoman  house  must  learn  a  trade,  had  been 
apprenticed  as  goldsmiths  (1.  2. 188).  Evliya's  mother  had  been 
a  Circassian  or,  more  strictly,  an  Abaza  slave  girl.9  Her  brother 
Malik  Ahmed  rose  as  slave-page  in  the  palace  through  various 
offices  of  government,  until  he  became  grand  vizir  of  the  empire 
and  was  honored  with  the  hand  of  the  Sultan  Murad  IV 's 
daughter.10  The  help  and  influence  of  this  highly  successful 
adventurer  accomplished  much  for  his  nephew,  who  was  less 
ambitious  and  important,  but  freer  and  happier. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  Evliya's  book  is  related  to  a 
remarkable  breadth  of  experience.  The  offspring  of  a  freeborn 
man  of  ancient  Moslem  lineage  and  a  slave  woman  from  the 
rough  mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  he  was  educated  according  to 
standard  Moslem  fashion  along  the  road  which  led  to  the  high 
positions  in  religion  and  law,  but  he  also  had  opportunities  to 
mount  a  certain  distance  in  the  government  service,  which  was 
gradually  departing  from  the  rule  according  to  which  its  higher 

7 1.  1.  31.  Evliya's  book  gives  many  references  to  the  numerous  Ottoman 
religious  endowments;  see  for  example,  2.  91.  For  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  subject  see  my  Government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  Time  of 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  p.  200-203. 

81.  1.  39,  141:  'Praise  be  to  Allah,  that  my  father  was  the  chief  of  the 
goldsmiths  from  the  time  of  Sultan  Soleiman  to  that  of  Sultan  Ibrahim.' 
The  former  died  in  1566;  the  latter  ascended  the  throne  in  1640. 

9 1.  1.  152.  Her  father,  an  Abaza,  was  the  Kiaya  of  the  Kapujis  (super- 
intendent of  the  gatekeepers)  of  the  important  man  Ozdamir-Oghlu  Osman 
Pasha.  She  and  her  brother  Malik  Ahmed  were  sent  to  the  home  country 
for  what  was  considered  a  better  bringing-up  (1.  2.  61),  and  when  the 
brother  was  15  years  of  age  they  were  brought  back  and  presented  to 
Sultan  Ahmed,  who  took  the  boy  into  the  page -school  of  the  palace  and 
gave  the  girl  in  marriage  to  Evliya's  father. 

10 1.  1.  118,  152,  162;  1.  2.  13.  This  lady,  whose  name  was  Ismahan  Kia, 
died  in  childbirth  in  1651,  at  the  age  of  27.  Malik  Ahmed  served  as 
governor  in  a  remarkable  number  of  provincial  capitals,  including  Diarbekir, 
Buda-Pest,  Cairo,  and  those  of  Bosnia  and  Eumelia,  both  before  and  after 
his  term  as  grand  vizir. 
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positions  were  open  only  to  those  who  had  begun  life  as  Christian 
slaves.11  In  addition  to  this,  Evliya  was  trained  in  his  father's 
profession  as  a  goldsmith,  and  so  had  a  definite  place  in  the 
economic  organization  of  the  empire  (1.  2.  189).  Although  he 
seems  never  to  have  been  married,  he  was  far  from  indifferent 
to  the  beauty  of  women,  or,  indeed,  of  boys.12  He  became  initi- 
ated as  a  dervish  into  one  of  the  many  mystical  religious  orders 
(1.  2.  93  ff.),  but  he  also  spent  much  time  in  the  gay  life  of  a 
well-to-do  young  man  about  town  (1.  2.  246 ;  2.  28).  He  passed 
through  all  of  this  as  'a  poor,  destitute  traveler,  but  a  friend  of 
mankind'  (1.  1.  2),  and,  as  he  himself  says,  being  'of  a  vagabond 
Dervish-like  nature'  (2.  28),  he  entered  all  doors  but  took  up  a 
fixed  abode  nowhere. 

In  his  formal  education  he  studied  seven  years  in  the  Madressah 
of  Mufti  Hamid  Effendi,  one  of  the  numerous  endowed  colleges 
of  Constantinople  (1.  2.  37) .  Here  he  heard  the  general  lectures 
of  Akhfash  Effendi,  and  he  mentions  gratefully  the  names  of 
three  of  his  teachers,  and  in  particular  that  of  Evliya  Moham- 
med, after  whom  he  was  probably  named.13  'Evliya'  meana 
'  saints, '  and  perhaps  it  was  the  accident  of  his  name  that  led  him 
to  become  a  traveler,  eager  to  visit  the  tombs  of  Moslem  saints. 
He  describes,  however,  a  picturesque  dream  in  which  in  the 
mosque  of  Akhi  Chelebi  he  saw  the  Prophet  Mohammed  and  was 
given  a  commission  to  travel  through  the  world  and  visit  the 
tombs  of  holy  men.14  He  was  then  just  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  desired,  he  says,  'to  escape  from  the  power  of  my  father, 
mother,  and  brethren'  (1.  1.  1).  His  first  journey  was  confined, 
however,  to  a  thorough  and  detailed  inspection  of  his  native  city 
and  its  environs15;  not  for  ten  years  did  he  venture  a  longer 

11  This  rule  is  discussed  in  my  Government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p. 
45  ff.  The  education  for  religion  and  law  is  described  on  p.  203  ff. 

14  See  his  descriptions  of  the  inhabitants  of  various  towns,  2.  128,  144, 
149,  196,  etc.     For  example :    '  The  beautiful  youth  of  both  sexes  at  Meragha 
are  everywhere  renowned.' 

18  1.  2.  83:  Sheikh  Hedayi  Mahamud  Effendi  'adopted  me  as  his  spiritual 
child'.  In  1.  1.  32,  137  Evliya  shows  his  reverence  for  the  elder  Evliya. 

14 1.  1.  2 — 4.  Evliya 's  book  mentions  the  tombs  of  hundreds  of  Moslem 
saints,  whose  final  resting-places  he  sought  out  at  every  opportunity. 

15  The  description  of  this,  with  much  other  material  intermingled,  occu- 
pies his  first  volume  (which  is  also  that  of  the  translation,  including  parts 
1  and  2). 
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flight  for  the  sole  purpose  of  travel.  Meantime  he  accompanied 
his  father  on  the  military  expedition  to  Tabriz  in  the  year  1635 
(1.  1.  129  fi3.).  His  education  had  not  ceased,  and  its  last  period, 
though  the  picturesque  account  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being 
overdrawn,  was  of  exceptional  character.  Small  of  stature  and 
of  youthful  appearance,  he  was  possessed  of  an  attractive  voice, 
and  had  learned  to  sing,  accompanying  himself  with  various 
musical  instruments;  and  to  intone  the  Moslem  call  to  prayer, 
read  the  Koran,  and  lead  prayers  in  the  most  approved  fashions.16 
In  the  same  year  1635,  on  the  Night  of  Power,  when  Santa  Sofia 
was  filled  with  reverent  worshipers,  and  Sultan  Murad  IV 
himself  was  present  in  his  private  box,  Evliya,  by  the  advice  of 
his  father,  and  very  probably  with  the  collusion  of  his  uncle, 
who  then  held  the  high  office  of  sword-bearer,  took  a  place  on  the 
seat  of  the  muezzins,  and  at  a  suitable  time,  began  to  chant  the 
Koran.  The  impression  which  he  made  on  the  Sultan  resulted 
in  a  summons  to  the  palace  and  an  adoption  into  the  corps  of 
pages.17  Though  Evliya  claims  that  he  told  the  Sultan  he  knew 
seventy-two  sciences  and  was  acquainted  with  'Persian,  Arabic, 
Romaic,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Turkish'  (1.  1.  133),  never- 
theless he  was  given  a  series  of  text-books  and  assigned  regular 
lessons  (1.  1.  137).  He  claims  to  have  'enjoyed  the  greatest 
favor'  of  Murad  (1.  1.  138),  and  certainly  he  showed  through 
his  life  a  special  attachment  and  loyalty  to  him.  Before  the 
great  expedition  to  Baghdad  in  1638,  which  secured  that  city 
to  the  Turks  'unto  this  day,'  Evliya  had  been  graduated  from 
the  palace  school,  and  made  a  spdhl  or  cavalryman,  with  a  high 
salary.18  It  would  seem,  however,  that  he  did  not  go  on  that 

16  His  small  size  is  revealed  in  1.  1.  134,  139.     He  served  for  3  years  as 
reader  in  the  mosque  of  Salim  I   (1.  2.  6)    and  frequently  afterward  as 


17  A  sprightly  account  of  his  life  in  the  palace  is  given  at  1.  1.  132  —  142. 
In  previous  times  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain  more  than  a 
year,  since  pages  were  'graduated'  at  twenty-five  years  of  age.     Hammer 
states  erroneously  that  Evliya  remained  in  the  palace  only  a  short  time  and 
then  went  on  the  expedition  to  Erivan  (1.  1.  iv).     He  went  to  Erivan  first 
(1.  1.  129  —  131).     The  Sultan  returned  to  Constantinople  on  the  19th  of 
Kajab,  and  Evliya  entered  the  palace  in  Eamazan,  two  months  later.     He 
remained  about  three  years,  it  appears. 

18  1.  1.  141  —  142  :     '  Previously  to  his  Majesty  's  undertaking  the  expedi- 
tion to  Baghdad,  I  left  the  imperial  Harem,  and  was  appointed  a  Sipahi, 
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campaign,  and  that  for  some  unstated  reason  he  left  the  perma- 
nent public  service  before  the  year  1640. 

Evliya 's  first  independent  trip  for  travel  was  made  in  the 
year  last  mentioned,  to  Brusa  (2.  1  ff.).  With  this  began  his 
series  of  journeys  out  from  Constantinople  and  back,  by  which 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century  he  saw  most  of  the  lands  of  the 
empire,  and  especially  Asia  Minor,  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Balkan  peninsula.19  Nor  did  he  omit  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  he  saw  Egypt  and  Syria  by  the  way.20  He  also 
passed  the  frontiers  and  visited  northern  Persia  and  Russia,21 
while  his  longest  single  journey  was  one  of  three  and  a  half  years 
in  Western  Europe,  in  the  years  1664-1668.22  It  is  particularly 
to  be  regretted  that  he  left  no  account  _of  this  journey,  for  his 
view  of  the  infidel  countries  written  for  the  edification  of  the 
faithful  would  be  both  amusing  and  instructive.  Some  of  his 
journeys  were  taken  under  military  orders,  as  by  sea  to  Crete 
in  164523  and  to  Dalmatia  a  little  later.24  Summing  up  his 
adventures,  he  says  that  in  his  life  he  was  present  at  twenty-two 
battles  (1.  2.  57),  saw  the  countries  of  eighteen  monarchs,  and 
heard  one  hundred  forty-seven  languages.25 

Evliya  adorns  his  narrative  with  some  book  knowledge,  inelud- 

with  an  allowance  of  forty  aspers  per  day.'  If  this  figure  be  correct, 
Evliya  received  a  salary  with  which  he  was  expected  to  bring  into  service, 
when  needed,  three  or  four  cavalrymen  besides  himself. 

19  The  second  volume  describes  in  detail  his  circuit  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
his  travels  in  many  regions  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  portions  of 
Persia.     The  first  volume  contains  brief  allusions  to  his  journeys  through 
most  parts  of  European  Turkey. 

20  The  account  of  this  journey  is  lost;    see  below,  p.  239. 

21 1.  1.  164.     He  traveled  70  days  in  Bussia  in  the  year  1668. 

22 1.  1.  163.  He  visited  Vienna,  Dunkirk,  Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden, 
and  Poland.  'In  the  year  1668,  on  the  night  of  the  Prophet's  ascension, 
I  found  myself  on  the  Ottoman  frontier,  at  the  castle  of  Toghan-kechid,  on 
the  Dniester.  Conducted  by  my  guides,  who  were  Kozaks  [Cossacks],  I 
saw  lights  in  the  minaret,  and,  for  the  first  time,  after  so  long  an  absence, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  the  Mohammedan  call  to  prayer. ' 

38  2.  74  ff.  Evliya  is  a  valuable  first-hand  authority  for  the  history  of  this 
expedition. 

24 1.  1.  149.  Evliya  says  that  he  was  then  in  one  of  the  Janissary  com- 
panies, a  statement  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  his  claim  to  have  been 
in  the  superior  position  of  Spain  of  the  Porte  seven  years  earlier. 

26  1.  1.  174 ;  1.  2.  99.  Evliya  attempts,  at  1.  1.  11—12,  to  give  the  name 
of  Constantinople  in  23  different  languages.  Some  of  the  forms  are  cor- 
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ing  allusions  to  the  ancient  literature  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Islam, 
and  even  Judaism  and  Christianity.26  Yet  from  the  fact  that 
he  went  no  farther  in  the  religious  school  system,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  an  exceptional  order  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence. It  was  probably  a  serious  trial  to  his  father  that  he 
failed  to  utilize  any  of  the  brilliant  opportunities  that  were  before 
him  in  business,  the  army,  the  government,  the  law,  or  the 
church.  He  did,  however,  finance  many  of  his  travels  by  utili- 
zing portions  of  his  training  in  these  various  directions.27  He 
was  evidently  quick-witted,  well-mannered,  shrewd,  and  resource- 
ful. Though  so  fond  of  good  company,  he  insists  strenuously 
.and  repeatedly  that,  like  his  father  before  him,  he  never  tasted 
forbidden  drinks.  'I,  who  spent  so  much  time  in  coffee-houses, 
Zmza-houses,  and  wine-houses,  can  call  God  to  witness,  that  I 
never  drank  anything  during  all  my  travels  but  this  sweet  buza 
of  Constantinople  preserved  in  boxes,  that  of  Egypt  made  of 
rice-water,  and  that  of  the  Crimea,  called  makssdma.  Since  I 
was  born,  I  never  tasted  in  my  life  of  fermented  beverages  or 
prohibited  things,  neither  tobacco,  nor  coffee,  nor  tea,  .  .  .  nor 
wine,  .  .  .  nor  beer, '  and  so  on  to  no  less  than  sixty-eight  items.28 
Can  it  be  that  he  'doth  protest  too  much'?  He  recognized  as 
prevalent  and  deplored  other  Oriental  vices,  but  in  this  regard 
he  made  no  affirmation  of  innocence,  and  indeed,  laid  himself 
distinctly  open  to  suspicion.29  At  the  same  time,  not  only  is 
there  a  religious  ingredient  in  his  work  from  beginning  to  end, 

reet,  as  the  German  Konstantinopel,  while  others  are  clearly  inaccurate; 
the  'African'  name  is  said  to  be  Ghiranduviyyeh,  which  seems  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  French  Grande  Ville. — In  this  connection  may  be 
mentioned  the  visitors  to  the  Mosque  of  Suleiman  (1.  1.  81),  who  in  the 
picturesque  account  of  their  visit  are  related  to  have  exclaimed  'Maryah, 
Maryah';  this  may  have  been  tnerveilleux,  and  if  so,  the  visitors  were 
presumably  French. 

26  These  allusions,  too  numerous  for  citation,  are  especially  frequent  in 
regard  to  literary,  Biblical,  and  early  Moslem  personages. 

27  For  example,  he  was  muazzln  on  the  admiral 's  ship  for  the  expedition 
to  Azov  in  1641  and  for  that  to  Crete  in  1645;    he  went  to  Erzerum  a 
little  later  as  muazzin  of  the  Pasha  and  clerk  of  the  custom-house,  etc. 
(2.  59,  77,  78). 

28 1.  2.  246.  Evliya  makes  positive  denial  also  at  1.  2.  54;  2.  139.  The 
latter  forms  part  of  a  most  interesting  description  of  his  entertainment  by 
a  Persian  governor. 

29  See  the  allusions  at  1.  2.  34,  85 ;  2.  12 ;  etc.  The  prostitutes  in  Con- 
stantinople in  his  time  were  boys,  not  women  (1.  2.  53,  109). 
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"but  piety  appears  to  be  no  extraneous  and  superadded  feature 
of  his  character.30 

For  us  of  to-day  who  desire  to  learn  from  him  about  his  people 
and  his  times,  the  questions  of  accuracy,  veracity,  and  critical 
judgment  are  of  great  importance.  In  all  of  these  respects  credit 
can  be  given  him  for  good  intentions  and  sustained  efforts,  but 
in  none  can  it  be  affirmed  that  he  is  unimpeachable.  In  general, 
he  has  the  tendency  frequent  in  Orientals,  to  substitute  an 
exaggerated  estimate  for  patient  laborious  calculation,  he  is  not 
uninfluenced  by  a  desire  to  exalt  his  own  knowledge  and  achieve- 
ment or  to  give  point  to  a  story,  and  he  is  credulous  as  regards 
such  matters  as  the  deeds  of  saints  and  the  longevity  and  the 
adventures  of  ancient  and  garrulous  campaigners.  It  is  then 
not  to  be  expected  that  his  book  would  possess  the  calm,  judicial, 
meticulously  accurate,  and  designedly  uninteresting  character  of 
the  ideal  work  of  a  scientific  historian.  It  is  in  fact  a  very  human 
•document.  He  called  his  city  a  'mine  of  men'  (1.  1.  23),  and  his 
book  is  primarily  a  mine  of  information  about  men.  After  all 
due  criticism  has  been  made,  a  great  deal  of  illumination  is 
thrown  by  it  upon  the  social  customs,  habits  of  business,  modes  of 
thought,  and  life  experiences  of  the  seventeenth-century  peoples 
whom  he  knew  and  visited,  and  particularly  upon  his  fellow- 
Osmanlis.  The  persons  whom  he  introduced  in  profusion,  by 
masses,  groups,  or  individuals,  are  all  alive,  active,  and  dynamic, 
whether  officials  high  or  low,  townsmen  or  villagers,  tradesmen 
or  sailors,  priests  or  soldiers.  With  a  different  training,  Evliya 
might  have  become  a  Balzac  or  an  Arnold  Bennett,  a  Prescott  or 
a  Macaulay. 

Evliya  states  that  he  began  to  write  his  travels  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  at  the  time  when  he  first  resolved  to  become  a 
traveler  (1.  1.  5).  Nevertheless  the  work  bears  evidence  that 
even  the  first  and  fullest  portion,  the  elaborate  description  of 
Constantinople  which  occupies  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  published 
translation,  was  composed  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  probably 
in  his  seventh  decade,  after  his  travels  had  come  to  an  end.31 

80  Such  seems  a  fair  inference,  not  merely  from  the  frequent  formulas  and 
affirmations  of  a  religious  character,  but  also  from  Evliya 's  turning  to 
prayer  in  times  of  danger  and  special  rejoicing. 

81  Eeferences  to  many  years  of  his  experience  are  scattered  through  his 
first  volume.     See  note  4. 
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It  is  likely,  however,  though  positive  proof  is  lacking  except  in 
a  few  instances,  that  he  gathered  materials  in  the  form  of  notes 
of  his  own,  and  fragments  and  works  of  others,  during  all  the 
active  years  of  his  life.32  Unless  he  possessed  an  extraordinary 
memory,  the  precise  statements  which  he  makes  presuppose 
extensive  written  support,  for  he  has  carried  out  well  what  he 
affirms  to  have  been  his  original  commission :  '  Thou  shalt  travel 
through  the  whole  world,  and  be  a  marvel  among  men.  Of  the 
countries  through  which  thou  shalt  pass,  of  their  castles, 
strong-holds,  wonderful  antiquities,  products,  eatables  and  drink- 
ables, arts  and  manufactures,  the  extent  of  their  provinces,  and 
the  length  of  the  days  there,  draw  up  a  description  which  shall 
be  a  monument  worthy  of  thee'  (1.  1.  4). 

The  historical  narratives  which  are  distributed  through  the 
book,  associated  often  with  the  mosques  and  tombs  of  Sultans, 
are,  apart  from  those  of  his  own  lifetime,  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
error,  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  a  combination  of  oral  tradition 
and  written  record,  modified  occasionally  by  a  native  untrained 
criticism.  An  illustration  of  his  historical  offering  may  be  con- 
densed from  his  story  of  Constantinople,  which  he  claims  to  have 
taken  in  part  from  the  Ionian  history  (the  'history  of  Yanvan') 
read  to  him  by  his  Greek  friend,  Simeon  the  Goldsmith.33  King 
Solomon,  who  was  a  Moslem,  was  the  first  of  nine  builders  of  the 
city.  Alexander  the  Great,  the  'Two-horned/  was  the  fourth. 
He  it  was,  furthermore,  who  cut  the  channel  of  the  Bosphorus 
between  the  Black  and  the  White  (or  Aegean)  Seas  (1.  1.  13, 
14)  ,34  Puzantin,  King  of  Hungary,  evidently  the  eponymous 

82 He  mentions:  the  historical  work  Tohfet  (Tuhfat),  1.  1.  9;  the  'his- 
tory of  Yanvan  [Ionia?],'  1.  1.  27;  the  title  deeds  to  his  ancestral  lands, 
1.  1.  31;  the  statistical  Kaniin-namah  of  Suleiman  I,  1.  1.  88 — 105;  a 
description  of  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  Murad  IV,  from  which  he 
extracted  a  summary,  1.  2.  44,  100,  104;  the  constitutional  laws  of  Sultan 
Suleiman,  1.  2.  89;  the  constitutions  of  the  different  orders  of  dervishes, 
1.  2.  100;  the  description  of  Constantinople  by  Molla  Zekeria  Effendi, 
1.  2.  102. 

33 1.  1.  27.  Either  Simeon  or  Evliya  introduced  many  things  which  could 
not  have  been  found  in  a  Greek  history. 

84 1.  2.  72:  '  This  is  the  canal  which  was  cut  by  Iskender  Zulkarnin  to 
unite  the  Black  and  the  White  Seas.  The  traces  of  this  work  are  even 
now  to  be  seen  on  the  rocks.' 
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Greek  founder  Byzas,  instead  of  being  the  first  founder  was  the 
fifth.  Constantine  the  Great  instead  of  second  was  ninth.  Evliya 
is  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  first  Constan- 
tine and  the  last,  for  he  says  that  Constantine  planted  eleven 
hundred  cannon  to  defend  the  city,  so  that  not  a  bird  could  fly 
across  without  being  struck,  a  statement  which,  aside  from  double 
exaggeration,  is  of  course  anachronistic  even  for  the  thirteenth 
Constantine.  Having  been  besieged  nine  times  by  the  Saracens, 
half  the  city  was  surrendered  to  Sultan  Bayazid  I,  and  finally 
the  whole  was  taken  by  Mohammed  II  the  Conqueror.  At  this 
point  is  introduced  an  interesting  and  characteristic  episode 
(1.  1.  37 — 43).  During  the  siege  twenty  relief  ships  came  from 
France  and  were  captured  by  the  Turks.  On  one  of  them  was 
a  daughter  of  the  King  of  France,  who  grew  up  to  become  the 
cherished  consort  of  Mohammed  II  and  the  mother  of  Bayazid 
II.  Now  Evliya  very  clearly  had  doubts  about  this  story,  but 
they  were  resolved  in  the  following  way.  As  a  boy  he  knew  an 
aged  friend  of  his  father's,  named  Su-kemerli  Koja  Mustafa. 
'He  was,'  says  Evliya,  'a  most  faithful  man,  and  one  whose 
word  could  be  taken  with  perfect  security'  (1.  1.  39) .  Su-kemerli 
related  that  he  was  himself  a  nephew  of  the  French  princess  and 
had  been  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople. Evliya  quotes  him  again  as  having  been  'when  a  youth 
of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  present  at  the  conquest  of  Cairo  by 
Sultan  Selim  I.'35  But  if  his  former  statement  could  have  been 
true,  he  would  have  been  sixty-nine  instead  of  twenty-five  years 
of  age  in  1517.  Not  only  does  Evliya  overlook  this  discrepancy, 
but  he  finds  nothing  difficult  in  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to 
tell  these  romances  to  him  in  about  the  year  1620,  Su-kemerli 
must  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  age! 
Evliya  can  affirm  that  his  own  father  was  present  in  1521  at  the 
capture  of  Belgrade,  and  yet  lived  until  1648  !36  Such  claims 

85 1.  1.  39.  See  von  Hammer's  attempted  correction  of  this,  1.  1.  184, 
note  7,  where  he  errs  in  his  calculations  by  three  years  and  is  apparently 
not  at  all  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  Su-kemerli  Mustafa. 

38 1.  1.  39:  'My  father  .  .  .  was  with  Sultan  Suleiman  at  the  sieges  of 
Ehodes,  Belgrade,  and  Sigetvar.'  Mohammed  Zilla  died  in  1648  (2.  240). 
The  great  architect  Sinan  is  said  to  have  lived  to  170  years  (1.  1.  171). 
See  also  1.  1.  46,  60,  152. 
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have  not  often  been  made  since  the  days  of  the  Biblical  patri- 
archs. One  can  imagine  the  ancient  veterans  swapping  yarns, 
which  grow  with  the  telling,  while  the  young  Evliya,  reverently 
repressing  the  tendency  to  doubt,  stores  all  up  in  his  retentive 
memory.  But  such  credulity  impairs  for  us  his  value  as  a 
historian,  at  least  of  times  before  his  own.  Still,  judging  from 
his  general  tone  and  occasional  affirmations,  he  endeavored  to 
state  the  truth  as  nearly  as  he  could  ascertain  it.  He  wishes,  he 
explains,  'not  to  incur  the  tradition  of  liars,  which  says:  "A 
liar  is  he  who  relates  everything  he  hears"  '  (1.  1.  63 ;  1.  2.  21). 

He  corrects  a  historiographer's  statement  as  to  the  place  of 
Selim  II 's  death  (1.  2.  10),  and  observes  that  whereas  there  is 
shown  in  Santa  Sofia  the  stone  trough  in  which  the  newly  born 
Jesus  was  washed,  he  saw  the  real  one  at  Bethlehem  (1.  1.  65). 
But  he  hastens  to  affirm  as  '  known  to  all  the  world, '  that '  crooked 
and  sickly  children,  .  .  .  when  washed  in  the  trough  in  Aya 
Sofiyah  immediately  become  straight  and  healthy,  as  if  revived 
by  the  breath  of  Jesus. '  In  his  travels  generally  he  is  scrupulous 
in  avoiding  the  attempt  to  describe  what  he  himself  had  not 
seen.37  In  his  historical  statements  likewise  he  appears  to  have 
applied  such  criticism  as  he  was  capable  of38  and  in  general  to 
have  reproduced  the  standard  view  of  the  past  as  accepted  by 
the  learned  Turks  of  his  time.39  Neither  the  beliefs  set  forth 
above  as  to  Constantinople 's  early  history  nor  the  tradition  about 
the  French  princess  is  confined  to  Evliya 's  work  alone. 

He  was  an  especial  admirer  of  Sultan  Murad  IV,  to  whose 
household  he  belonged  for  a  time.  Some  of  his  anecdotes  deline- 

37  2.  67.     At  1.  2.  132 — 133  there  is  a  story  of  a  man,  a  crocodile,  and  a 
fish,  which  is  evidently  more  than  Evliya  wishes  to  accept,  though  he  was 
confronted  with  witnesses;    he  likens  the  experience  to  that  of  Jonah.     At 
1.  1.  60 — -63  is  another  tale  as  to  which  it  is  well  said,  'the  proof  of  it  rests 
with  the  relator. ' 

38  A  curious  use  of  criticism  is  found  at  1.  2.  3,  where  the  tradition  that 
Bayazid  II  died  and  was  buried  twice  is  corrected,  by  the  explanation  that 
his  soul  once  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  eat  animal  food  and  crept  out 
of  his  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  living  creature;    he  prevented  its  re-entrance 
and  had  it  beaten  to  death;    later,  by  decision  of  the  Mufti,  it  was  given 
decent  burial. 

38  Evliya  was  more  credulous  on  the  religious  side  than  elsewhere.  He 
believed  almost  anything  related  of  a  saint;  see,  for  example,  2.  70 — 72. 
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ate  the  peculiar  character  of  this  monarch,  and  reveal  the  child- 
like but  dangerous  impulsiveness  that  unlimited  authority  may 
develop.  The  Sultan  possessed  immense  strength,  even  though 
one  can  not  believe  with  Evliya  that  he  once  hurled  a  javelin  a 
mile.40  No  wrestler  could  open  his  clenched  fist.  On  one  occa- 
sion Evliya  advised  him  after  vigorous  exercise  and  a  Turkish 
bath  not  to  wrestle  any  more  that  day.  Said  the  Sultan,  '  Have 
I  no  strength  left  ?  Let  us  see, '  and  taking  Evliya  by  the  belt, 
he  raised  him  above  his  head  and  swung  him  about  for  a  long 
time,  until  he  begged  for  release.  Then  the  Sultan  put  him 
down,  and  gave  him  forty-eight  pieces  of  gold  for  consolation 
(1.  1.  139).  On  another  day  Murad,  sitting  in  the  garden  of 
Dolma-Baghcheh,  was  reading  a  new  satirical  work  by  the  poet 
Nefii  Effendi,  '  when  the  lightning  struck  the  ground  near  him ; 
being  terrified,  he  threw  the  book  into  the  sea,  and  then  gave 
orders  to  Bairam  Pasha  to  strangle  the  author  Nefii  Effendi.'41 

Evliya  falls  into  a  few  anachronisms,  as  when  he  speaks  of 
Prince  Jem  and  Uzun  Hasan  as  having  flourished  before  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  instead  of  some  time  after  (1.  1.  36).  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  expressly  affirms  his  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  dates  of  Mohammed  II 's  reign,  as  obtained  from  the 
title  deeds  to  his  inheritance  (1.  1.  31).  Another  anachronism 
illustrates  also  his  credulity.  At  his  father 's  suggestion  a  build- 
ing that  was  believed  to  be  a  thousand  years  old,  situated  near 
Santa  Sofia,  was  opened  up  in  order  to  become  the  tomb  of  Sultan 
Mustafa  I.  Says  Evliya :  '  While  the  windows  were  being  cut  in 
the  walls,  a  tobacco  pipe  was  found  among  the  stones,  which 
smelt  even  then  of  smoke;  an  evident  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  custom  of  smoking'  (1.  2.  12).  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  Evliya  understood  the  use  of  a  telescope  and  had  probably 
looked  through  one  (1.  2.  50). 

40 1.  1.  140.  Evliya  states  that  Murad,  standing  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Old  Palace,  brought  down  a  crow  from  the  minaret  of  the  Mosque  of 
Bayazid  II,  one  mile  distant.  He  says  that  the  spot  where  the  crow  fell 
was  marked  by  a  white  marble  column  inscribed  with  a  chronogram.  Pos- 
sibly the  translator,  having  in  mind  the  principal  palace  on  Seraglio  Point, 
inserted  the  words  'one  mile  distant'  erroneously.  The  Eski  Sarai  of 
Mohammed  III  was  much  nearer  than  one  mile  to  the  mosque  of  Bayazid  II. 

41 1.  2.  63.  See  also  the  incident  of  the  astronomer's  well,  1.  2.  60.  The 
pursuit  of  literature  and  science  was  hazardous  in  the  time  of  Murad  IV. 
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The  Orient  has  seldom  been  inclined  to  count  exactly  and 
estimate  accurately,  and  in  its  records  enormous  exaggerations 
are  possible.  Evliya's  figures  are  subject  to  this  tendency,  even 
when  quoted  from  documentary  evidence  said  to  have  been 
obtained  with  great  care.  He  had  before  him,  he  says,  an 
enumeration  with  descriptions  of  all  the  buildings  of  Constanti- 
nople, made  exactly  and  completely  for  Sultan  Murad  IV  in  the 
year  1638  (1.  2.  103).  The  summary  contains  the  following 
figures :  '  Great  mosques  of  the  Vezirs,  1985,  small  mosques  of  the 
wards,  6990,  .  .  .  primary  schools,  1993,  .  .  .  caravansarais, 
997,  .  .  .  baths,  public  and  private,  14,536,  .  .  .  fountains,  pub- 
lic and  private,  9995.'  Now  it  is  clear  that  in  many  of  these 
instances,  a  round  number  was  guessed,  ordinarily  about  ten 
times  too  large,  as  2000,  7000,  1000,  10,000,  and  then  a  slight 
change  was  made  to  make  the  estimate  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
counting.  Evliya  says  again  that  Suleiman's  mosque  cost 
890,883  yuks,  which  von  Hammer  values  at  74,242,500  piasters, 
equal  to  about  as  many  dollars,  an  incredibly  large  sum.42 

If  Evliya's  historical  facts  and  his  figures  are  unreliable,  there 
yet  remains  much  that  is  of  importance  and  interest.  After  the 
description  of  the  mosque  of  Suleiman  is  given  a  statistical 
survey  of  the  empire  in  that  Sultan's  time,  which  was  evidently 
copied  from  one  or  more  written  documents,  with  enlivening 
annotations  from  other  sources  (1.  1.  84 — 109).  In  this  are 
included  lists  of  great  officials  of  the  reign,  the  provinces  and 
their  sanjaks,  the  pay  of  the  high  officials,  the  number  of  feudal 
cavalrymen,  and  the  conquests  of  Suleiman.  A  yet  more  exten- 
sive description,  requiring  some  80,000  words  in  the  translation, 
is  that  of  the  procession  of  the  gilds  before  the  Sultan  Murad  IV 
(1.  2.  104 — 250).  This  is  perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
book.  Says  Evliya:  'Nowhere  else  has  such  a  procession  been 
seen  or  shall  be  seen, '  and  he  sighs  with  relief  as  he  concludes : 
'By  the  Lord  of  all  the  Prophets,  God  be  praised  that  I  have 
overcome  the  task  of  describing  the  gilds  and  corporations  of 
Constantinople'  (1.  2.  250).  Participated  in  by  two  hundred 

42 1.  1.  81.  The  statement  at  2.  65  that  the  Tartar  Khan  had  800,000 
horsemen  is  an  error  of  copying  or  translation,  since  the  number  80,000  is 
mentioned  in  the  previous  sentence;  this  also  is  very  probably  an  over- 
estimate. Likewise  the  statement  at  1.  1.  145,  that  the  Turkish  fleet  in 
1695  had  11,700  vessels,  is  not  Evliya's  own,  for  his  items  add  up  to  1700. 
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thousand  men,  who  were  grouped  into  some  seven  hundred  and 
thirty -five  companies,  this  parade  passed  before  the  Alai  Kiosk, 
where  the  Sultan  sat,  from  dawn  through  the  whole  day  until 
sunset.  Its  description  gives  an  unexampled  insight  into  the 
inner  commercial  life  of  Constantinople  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Evliya  names  the  gilds  in  order,  gives  each  its  patron  saint,  tells 
the  number  of  its  members,  and  describes  the  exhibitions  each 
presents.  He  also  inserts  many  curious  observations,  as  to  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  gild  members,  related  experiences  of  his 
own,  notes  from  Moslem  history,  and  occasional  humorous 
remarks,  anecdotes,  and  stories.  An  example  may  be  taken  from 
the  account  of  the  vinegar  merchants :  '  The  number  of  men  are 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  Their  patron  received  the  girdle  from 
Ins  Ben  Malek,  but  I  am  ignorant  of  where  his  tomb  is.  ...  The 
oldest  patron  of  the  vinegar  merchants  is  Jemshid,  who  having 
planted  the  vine  at  the  advice  of  Satan,  also  made  the  first 
vinegar.  Jemshid  is  said  to  be  buried  at  Ephesus.  They  adorn 
their  shops  with  large  bottles,  and  roll  along  casks,  crying,  ' '  Good 
excellent  English  vinegar."  They  have  old  casks  of  from  sev- 
enty to  eighty  years'  standing,  wherein  they  put  neither  raisins 
nor  anything  else,  but  hot  water  only,  which  in  three  days 
becomes  the  best  vinegar.  Such  casks  cost  an  hundred  piasters : 
in  this  manner  the  vinegar  makers  as  well  as  the  sherbet  makers 
sell  each  drop  of  water  granted  to  them  by  heaven. H3 

It  is  clear  that  Evliya  possessed  a  very  definite,  if  somewhat 
unpolished  sense  of  humor.  Elsewhere  he  .says:  'Seven  hours 
further  on  is  the  village  of  Karajalar,  .  .  .  three  hundred  houses 
of  poor  but  very  obstinate  Turks :  they  will  sell  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  (for  fire-wood)  forty  times  over,  putting  it  in  the  water  every 
night,  so  that  you  may  be  compelled  to  lay  out  ten  aspers  in 
brushwood  to  set  it  on  fire.  A  traveler  marked  one  of  these 
trunks  by  fixing  a  nail  in  it,  and  when  he  returned  three  years 
afterwards  from  the  siege  of  Erivan  they  gave  him  the  very  same 
trunk.'44 

48 1.  2.  150.  Among  many  other  examples  of  humorous  or  picturesque 
description  of  gilds  are  those  of  the  executioners,  1.  2.  108;  the  schoolboys, 
115;  the  bakers,  120,  121,  126;  the  captains  of  the  White  Sea,  134—135; 
the  dispute  of  the  butchers  and  the  merchants,  136 — 138. 

44  2.  94.  At  1.  2.  85  Evliya  says :  '  So  famous  are  these  meadows  of  Kiat- 
haneh,  that,  if  the  leanest  horse  feed  in  them  ten  days,  he  will  resemble  in 
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Now  and  then  he  manifests  a  nai've  and  delightful,  if  not  pro- 
found philosophy,  as  for  example  in  his  explanation  of  why  there 
are  so  many  sheep  in  the  world :  '  Although  a  sheep  brings  forth 
but  one  a  year,  yet  are  all  mountains  covered  with  them.  Mean- 
while it  is  a  strange  thing  that  dogs  and  swine  have  every  year 
many  young,  so  that  one  would  believe  that  the  world  must  be 
filled  with  them,  yet  God  blesses  the  sheep  because  it  gets  up 
early  and  breathes  the  wind  of  divine  mercy.  The  swine  on  the 
contrary  turns  up  the  earth  with  its  snout  the  whole  night,  and 
sleeps  during  the  day.  The  dog  likewise  barks  the  whole  night, 
and  in  the  morning  with  its  tail  between  its  feet  lies  down  to 
sleep.  Therefore  the  young  of  swine  and  dogs  never  reach  a 
long  life.  This  is  a  wonderful  effect  of  the  wisdom  of  God'  (1. 
2.147—148). 

Evliya's  descriptions  of  travel  are  uniformly  sprightly  and 
lively.  He  narrates  the  experiences  of  his  journeys,  and  in 
connection  with  each  place  of  sojourn  tells  something  of  its 
appearance,  size,  history,  the  characteristics  of  its  inhabitants,  its 
fruits  and  products,  gardens,  defenses,  buildings,  its  officers,  their 
incomes,  and  the  saints  who  are  buried  near.45  Not  infrequently 
he  repeats  conversations  and  addresses,  and  he  never  hesitates  to 
speak  in  the  first  person,  yet  always  in  a  natural  and  inoffensive 
way.  His  style  is  regularly  characteristic  and  individual. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  of  Evliya  that  he  should  provide 
serious  and  adequate  reflections  upon  the  institutions  and  the 
probable  future  of  his  country,  for  he  is  no  political  or  social 
philosopher.  The  contemporary  English  observer  Paul  Rycaut, 
who  could  not  equal  Evliya  in  inside  knowledge,  possessed  from 
the  advantage  of  foreign  birth  a  far  superior  objectivity  of 
view.46  By  combining  the  information  given  by  the  two  with  the 

size  and  fatness  one  of  the  large  elephants  of  Shah  Mahmud  [of  Ghazni].' 
At  the  siege  of  Constantinople  there  were  40  ships  'filled  with  some  thou- 
sand scarlet  scull-capped  Arabs,  burning  as  brandy,  and  sharp  as  hawks' 
(1.  1.  37).  After  a  battle  near  the  Iron  Gates  'the  white  bodies  of  the 
infidels  were  strewed  upon  the  white  snow'  (1.  1.  159).  Does  it  reveal 
humor,  credulity,  or  mere  stupidity  when  he  says  (1.  1.  56)  that  the  doors 
of  St.  Sofia  'are  all  so  bewitched  by  talismans  that  if  you  count  them  ever 
so  many  times,  there  always  appears  to  be  one  more  than  there  was 
before'? 

45  Cf .  the  description  of  the  town  of  Kopri,  2.  218. 

40  Sir  Paul  Eyeaut,  The  History  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  London,  1668. 
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testimonies  of  other  travelers,  as  the  Frenchmen  Du  Vignau  and 
Tavernier,47  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  with  much  vividness, 
depth,  and  truth  the  vanished  Ottoman  society  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  translation,  so  far  as  it  may  be  judged  without  a  compari- 
son with  the  original,  is  careful  and  generally  accurate.  The 
English  used  is  occasionally  a  little  foreign,48  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  smooth,  clear,  and  lively.  The  introduction  contains  a 
number  of  errors,  due  perhaps  to  von  Hammer's  reliance  upon 
memory  for  Evliya 's  statements  about  his  career.40  The  transla- 
tion reaches  the  end  of  the  second  of  four  volumes  written  by 
Evliya,  at  the  year  1648  (2.  243).  Immediately  afterward  he 
went  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  on  which  he  passed  through 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  Von  Hammer  once  saw  the  third  volume, 
containing  the  travels  in  Egypt,  in  the  library  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  I,  but  could  never  again  find  it  there  or  discover  another 
copy  anywhere  (1.  2.  200,  255  n.  23).  Nor  could  he  find  any 
evidence  that  Evliya  had  continued  the  account  of  his  travels 
beyond  the  year  1655  (1.  1.  xii).  Had  the  Turkish  writer  car- 
ried out  his  plan  to  the  full  and  narrated  the  experiences  of  his 
whole  life,  he  might  have  produced  a  work  unique  in  interest  as 
well  as  in  magnitude.  As  it  is,  one  cannot  perhaps  dissent 
seriously  from  the  summary  opinion  of  the  translator,  who  says : 
'Evliya  must  be  considered  as  but  an  indifferent  poet  and  his- 
torian. But  in  the  description  of  the  countries  he  visited  he  is 
most  faithful,  and  his  work  must  be  allowed  to  be  unequaled  by 
any  other  hitherto  known  Oriental  travels'  (1.  1.  xiv).  At  any 
rate  he  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  group  with  such  famous 
wanderers  as  Masudi,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Ibn  Jubair,  and  Ibn 
Batutah. 

"  J.  B.  Tavernier,  Nouvelle  relation  de  I'interieur  du  Serrail  du  Grand 
Seigneur,  Paris,  1681 ;  Sieur  Du  Vignau,  L  'Mat  present  de  la  puissance 
Ottomane,  Paris,  1687. 

*  For  instance,  the  use  of  'chapel'  (Kapelle)  for  'band',  of  'scorch' 
(ecorcher)  for  'flay',  etc. 

48  See  notes  17  and  35.  Von  Hammer  says  also  that  Evliya 's  uncle  Malik 
Ahmed  went  to  Constantinople  to  be  married  to  a  second  princess  (1.  1.  xii), 
whereas  the  text  states  that  he  went  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  a 
princess.  He  says  that  Evliya  traveled  41  years  (1.  1.  vi),  while  the  text 
gives  the  number  as  51  (1.  1.  174). 
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Communication  between  Mediterranean  lands  and  the  Far 
East,  which  had  been  growing  in  importance  since  establishment 
of  political  contact  in  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  conse- 
quent opening  of  the  overland  caravan  routes,  became  exceed- 
ingly active  between  the  first  and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  through  the  discovery  of  the  periodicity  of  the  trade  winds 
and  the  opening  of  active  maritime  traffic.  There  was,  however, 
among  writers  in  the  Roman  world  considerable  confusion 
because  of  their  assumption  that  the  land  and  sea  routes  had  the 
same  destination.  This  confusion,  due  partly  to  primitive  mis- 
conceptions of  geography,  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  surpri- 
sing misinterpretation  of  reports  of  various  travelers  upon  which 
Ptolemy  based  his  geographical  calculations. 

In  tracing  the  caravan  route  it  is  impossible  to  go  far  astray 
because  of  limitations  imposed  by  mountains,  deserts,  and  water- 
courses. Richthofen  (China,  1.  10)  and  others  have  followed 
the  whole  route  between  the  Pamirs  and  Sera  metropolis,  which 
may  quite  surely  be  identified  with  the  ancient  Chinese  capital 
Singan-fu.  This  was  the  great  trade  route  of  the  silk  merchants, 
and  that  trade  was  already  of  importance  in  the  second  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  sea  route  was  opened  first  to  the 
west  coast  of  India  and  Ceylon,  where  contact  was  made  with 
another  sea  route  leading  further  east  known  to  the  natives  of 
India  as  the  'golden  route,'1  and  its  eastern  termini  as  the 
'golden  and  silver  islands' — whence  silk  was  also  obtained. 
Inland  from  these  islands  (or  shores,  either  interpretation  being 
possible),  was  a  metropolis  Sina  Sinorum,  known  to  the  Roman 
world  by  hearsay  only,  and  assumed  to  be  identical  with  the 
earlier  known  Sera  metropolis,  so  that  both  caravan  and  maritime 
routes  were  supposed  to  have  reached  the  same  trade  centers. 

1  Nundo  Lai  Dey,  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  District  of  Hugli  or  the 
Ancient  Bada,  JASB  new  series,  6,  no.  11,  1910. 
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Although  the  various  ports  of  call  along  this  ocean  route  have 
been  reasonably  identified  by  comparison  of  place  names,  con- 
sideration of  sailing  conditions  may  still  yield  matter  of  interest. 

Graeco-Roman  navigation  in  the  Indian  ocean,  as  we  know 
from  ample  evidence  from  coins,  painting,  and  sculpture,  was 
carried  on  in  open  craft,  felucca  rigged,  very  similar  to  the  Arab 
dhows  of  our  own  time.  Sailing  before  the  wind  was  preferred : 
considerable  effort  was  required  to  hold  a  course  with  the  wind 
abeam,  and  tacking  against  the  wind  was  not  attempted  out  of 
sight  of  land  because  neither  log  nor  compass  was  available  for 
calculating  or  holding  a  course.  The  trade  winds,  which  blew 
from  southwest  to  northeast  between  April  and  October,  and  in 
the  reverse  direction  between  October  to  April,  had  doubtless 
long  been  used  by  Arab  and  Dravidian  mariners,  but  vessels 
from  Egypt  to  reach  these  ocean  winds  depended  also  on  the 
so-called  etesian  winds  blowing  from  north  to  south,  and  setting 
in  usually  about  mid-summer,  to  carry  them  on  the  long  journey 
down  the  Red  Sea.2  The  time  for  their  voyage  was  therefore 
very  limited.  We  learn  from  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  6.  26)  that  ves- 
sels set  sail  from  Egypt  at  mid-summer  and  in  about  thirty  days 
arrived  at  the  Straits.  There  they  met  the  trade  wind,  which 
they  gave  the  name  Hippalus  from  the  first  of  their  countrymen 
to  discover  its  use,  and  after  exchanging  cargo,  set  sail  for  India 
and  reached  the  Malabar  coast  in  forty  days.  Owing  to  depreda- 
tions of  pirates,  they  were  obliged  to  steer  with  the  wind  partly 
abeam  so  as  to  make  a  landfall  at  the  Tamil  ports  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  India.  There  they  again  exchanged  cargo 
and  set  sail  on  their  return  voyage  in  December,  using  the  south- 
east trade  wind,  which,  owing  to  climatic  influence  due  to  the 
Sahara  and  Arabian  deserts,  is  projected  up  the  Red  Sea  as  a 
southerly  wind.  Only  by  adopting  this  sailing  schedule  could 
the  return  journey  be  made  in  the  same  season.  The  voyage 
from  the  ports  of  the  Dravidian  kingdoms  and  Ceylon  to  the 
Far  East  was  undertaken  under  similar  conditions,  except  that, 
since  no  secondary  passage  had  to  be  made  through  a  body  of 
water  like  the  Red  Sea,  the  whole  period  of  each  monsoon  could 
be  utilized.  It  was  easy  for  the  Chola  mariners  to  reach  Farther 
India  and  the  South  China  Sea  with  a  longer  period  for  exchange 

2  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  57. 
17    JAOS  37 
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of  cargoes  and  to  return  the  same  season.  For  vessels  hailing 
from  Bed  Sea  ports  this  was  impossible.  To  the  Greek  or  Roman 
merchant  who  ventured  to  the  Far  East  this  was  a  venture 
indeed,  not  to  be  undertaken  unless  under  exceptional  conditions 
of  charter  or  cargo  to  be  secured.  There  is,  however,  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  eastern  sea  trade  of  India  exceeded  its 
western  trade  and  that  the  commercial  activity  of  Borne  in  its 
prosperous  period  was  but  the  reflection  of  greater  activity  in  the 
capitals  of  India  from  Madura  to  Palibothra. 

Comparison  of  the  evidence  available  from  the  records  of 
Borne,  India,  and  China  is  of  interest.  Professor  Hirth3  has 
made  the  Chinese  Annals  available,  and  we  find  that  although 
the  southern  coast  of  China  proper,  including  the  ports  of 
Kwang-Tung  and  Fo-Kien  provinces,  had  not  as  yet  been  made 
part  of  China,  the  province  of  Tong-King  had  been  over-run  by 
the  Chinese  B.  C.  214,  was  incorporated  into  the  Empire  B.  C. 
Ill,  and  remained  a  Chinese  possession  until  A.  D.  263.4  This 
conquest  followed  that  of  the  province  of  Yun-Nan,  still  one  of 
the  richest  provinces  of  China  in  metals,  in  forestry  and  agricul- 
ture. From  the  capital  of  Yun-Nan  situated  on  an  inland  lake, 
vividly  described  by  Marco  Polo  (2.  48),  and  evidently  reflected 
through  the  accounts  of  the  Boman  traders,  there  was  a  well- 
defined  trade  route  down  the  Yang-tse  river  and  overland 
through  central  China  to  the  capital  Singan-fu  on  the  watershed 
of  the  Yellow  Biver ;  and  from  the  adjoining  plateau  of  eastern 
Tibet  through  parallel  valleys  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other 
flow  not  only  the  Yang-Tse  and  the  Bed  Biver  of  Tong-King, 
but  the  Me-Kong  of  Cochin  China,  the  Salwin  and  Irawadi  of 
Burma.  Adjoining  Yun-Nan  in  the  water-sheds  of  these  Bur- 
mese rivers  was  located  the  kingdom  of  the  Shans,  then  an 
important  tribal  federation,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an 
active  trade  existed  out  of  China  through  Yun-Nan  with  the 
Shans  as  intermediaries.  A  Chinese  record  dating  from  A.  D. 
120  informs  us  that  'the  king  of  the  country  of  Shan  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  Chinese  Emperor  offering  musicians  and  jug- 
glers, '  whose  accomplishments  suggest  the  juggling  of  India,  and 

8  China  and  the  Boman  Orient,  passim,  from  which  references  herein  are 
quoted. 

4Eichthofen,  op.  cit.  1.  509. 
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who  said:  'We  are  men  from  the  west  of  the  sea.  The  west 
of  the  sea  is  the  same  as  Ta-Tsin.  In  the  southwest  of  the 
country  of  Shan  one  passes  through  to  Ta-Tsin.  '5  While  Ta-Tsin 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  the  eastern  lands  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  it  cannot  always  be  given  that  meaning,  and  in 
this  case  seems  to  mean  merely  people  coming  from  the  West. 
The  route  is,  however,  clear;  the  embassy  came  by  sea  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Shan  country,  that  is,  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  the 
shores  immediately  east  of  the  modern  Rangoon,  and  proceeded 
inland  up  one  of  the  river  valleys.  The  modern  rail  route  leav- 
ing Rangoon  follows  the  valley  of  the  Sittaung  river  to  Mandalay, 
thence  up  the  Irawadi.  At  Bhamo,  the  head  of  navigation  on 
that  river,  the  overland  route  to  Yun-Nan  began  crossing  the 
parallel  gorges  of  the  other  rivers  by  suspension  bridges.  The 
earlier  route  probably  ascended  the  Salwin  passing  the  Shan 
capital  Theinni  and  crossing  the  other  rivers  a  little  lower  down, 
both  routes  having  as  their  destination  Yun-nan-fu,  Cheng-tu-fu, 
and  finally  Singan-fu.  Another  Chinese  record  informs  us  that 
in  A.  D.  166  the  king  of  Ta-Tsin,  'An-tun,'  who  may  of  course 
be  identified  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  'sent  an  embassy  with  tribute 
from  the  frontier  of  Jih-Nan,'  and  that  'merchants  of  this 
country  frequently  visit  Fu-Nan,  Jih-Nan,  and  Kiao-Tsi, '  but 
that  'few  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  southern  frontier  states 
ever  went  to  Ta-Tsin.  '6  We  have  here  evidently  still  a  confusion 
of  Burma,  southern  India,  and  the  Roman  East.  The  name  of 
Antoninus  suggests  a  stray  Roman  subject,  but  the  merchants 
'frequently  visiting  the  southern  states,'  which  we  may  identify 
with  the  modern  Siam,  Annam,  and  Tong-King,  must  have  come 
from  the  ports  of  India  or  Ceylon.  Another  record  dating  from 
the  fourth  century  gives  us  the  route  from  the  Chinese  capital 
to  its  Tong-King  seaport,  and  the  routes  down  the  other  rivers 
as  follows :  '  southeast  you  come  to  Kiao-Tsi ;  there  is  also  con- 
nection by  water  [in  fact  by  both  river  and  ocean  routes]  with 
the  principalities  of  Yun-Nan  and  Yung-Chang  [near  Bhamo ; 
that  is,  through  Burma].'  Chinese  interest  in  distant  lands  is 
reflected  in  this  same  record  in  its  concluding  observation: 
'Although  in  that  country,  Ta-Tsin,  sun  and  moon  and  the  con- 

6  Hou-han-shu,  c.  86. 

*  Ibid.  c.  88;    Liang-shu,  c.  54. 
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stellations  are  quite  the  same  as  in  China,  former  historians  say 
that  going  a  hundred  li  west  of  Tiao-Chih  [mouth  of  the 
Euphrates]  you  come  to  the  place  where  the  sun  sets.  This  is 
far  from  being  true.'7 

From  the  hills  of  Yun-Nan  came  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  silk,  and  the  fragrant  cinnamon  bark  so  greatly  prized  in 
Rome.  The  upper  Yang-Tse  in  Chinese  speech  is  still  the  '  river 
of  the  golden  sands,'  and  a  recent  traveler  refers  to  a  neighbor- 
ing river  valley  as  being  called  the  '  silver  shore.  '8  The  overland 
route  from  Yun-Nan  to  the  upper  Irawadi  was  used  by  conquer- 
ing Chinese  troops  in  the  18th  century  and  was  by  them  called 
the  'gold  and  silver  route.'9  The  southern  port  of  China  men- 
tioned in  the  record  as  southeast  from  Yun-Nan,  that  is,  down 
the  Song-Koi  or  Red  River  of  Tong-King  and  named  Kiao-Tsi, 
we  may  safely  follow  Richthofen  in  identifying  as  the  Kattigara 
(or  Katti-nagara,  from  some  Prakrit-speaking  pilot?)  of  Ptolemy 
and  other  Roman  writers.  This  gave  the  Chinese  Empire  an 
outlet  to  the  southern  seas,  the  sailing  course  from  which,  being 
within  the  tropics,  was  steered  by  the  southern  cross  and  not 
the  north  star.  The  south  seems  to  have  been  the  cardinal  direc- 
tion with  the  Chinese.  The  magnetic  needle  having  already  been 
known  to  them  for  centuries,  although  apparently  not  put  to 
practical  uses  for  navigation,  was  also  called  the  south-pointing 
chariot.10 

Indian  records  of  Farther  India  show  very  active  communica- 
tion at  this  same  time.  There  was  missionary  activity  of  all 
creeds  then  held  in  India — Brahmin,  Buddhist,  and  Jain — and 
there  was  active  sea  trade.  The  'golden  route'  of  the  Chinese 
was  known  in  India  as  the  Golden  Coast,  Suvarna  bhumi,  and 
near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  was  an  important  port  of 
India  named  Suvarna  Grama,  the  Golden  Port,  better  known  in 
the  days  of  Arab  trade  as  Sonargaon.11  Not  only  from  the 


''Wei-shu,  c.  102. 

8  Johnston,  From  Pelting  to  Mandalay,  p.  35,  44,  104,  255. 

8  Cordier  's  Yule 's  Marco  Polo,  2.  67-76. 

10  Hirth,  Ancient  History  of  China,  p.  126-134. 

11  Nundo  Lai  Dey,  Notes  on  Ancient  Anga  or  the  District  of  Shagalpur, 
JASB  new  series,  10,  no.  9,  1914;    cf.  the  Mdhajanaka  Jataka,  where  a 
single  ship  from  Champa  to  Suvarnabhumi  had  on  board  seven  caravans 
with  their  beasts. 
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kingdoms  of  the  Ganges  was  there  .navigation  across  the  Bay  of 
Bengal:  from  southern  India  the  sea  trade  was  so  important 
that  the  Andhra  kings  struck  numerous  coins  bearing  the  impres- 
sion of  capacious  two-masted  vessels  used  in  that  service  and 
evidently  regarded  as  the  source  of  national  power  and  pros- 
perity. The  Tamil  poem  Paddinappalai12  gives  us  a  vivid 
description  of  a  busy  port  of  the  Chola  Kingdom,  Kaviripad- 
dinam,  which  was  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kaviri  river, 
then  a  broad  and  deep  stream  into  which  heavily  laden  ships 
entered  from  the  sea  without  slackening  sail.  At  the  beach 
were  raised  platforms  and  warehouses  where  cargoes  were  stored. 
The  goods  were  stamped  with  the  royal  tiger  stamp  after  pay- 
ment of  customs  duty  and  then  released  to  the  merchants. 
Close  by  were  settlements  of  the  Yavana  merchants,  which  name 
included  not  only  lonians  or  Greeks,  but  Graeco-Bactrians  and 
Parthians.  Here  were  quartered  foreign  traders  from  other 
lands  beyond  the  seas,  and  precious  cargoes  of  many  kinds  were 
brought  from  all  directions — from  the  northern  mountains,  the 
western  coast,  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  Ceylon  and  Burma. 
There  were  lighthouses  built  of  brick  and  mortar  which  exhibited 
flashing  lights  at  night  to  guide  ships  to  port.  Among  the  work- 
men on  the  Chola  palace  in  that  city  were  not  only  artisans  from 
all  parts  of  India,  but  carpenters  from  Yavana,  that  is,  probably 
Greeks  from  Egypt  or  Syria.  Another  Tamil  poem  describes 
the  'seaport  of  Muchiri  on  the  west  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Periyar  where  the  beautiful  large  ships  of  the  Yavanas  bringing 
gold  come  splashing  the  white  foam  on  the  waters  of  the  Periyar 
which  belongs  to  the  Cherala  and  return  laden  with  pepper.  '13 

An  early  Sanskrit  play  of  India,  'The  Little  Clay  Cart,' 
describes  the  same  activity.  One  of  the  characters  is  a  gentleman 
'dressed  in  silken  raiment  glittering  with  rich  ornaments.'  In 
one  of  the  scenes  appears  a  row  of  jewelers '  shops  '  where  skilful 
artists  are  examining  pearls,  topazes,  sapphires,  beryls,  rubies, 
lapis  lazuli,  coral,  and  other  jewels;  some  set  rubies  in  gold; 
some  work  with  gold  ornaments  on  colored  thread ;  some  string 
pearls ;  some  grind  lapis  lazuli ;  some  pierce  shells  and  some  cut 

12  Quoted  from  Mookerji,  History  of  Indian  Shipping,  p.  135-6 ;  see  also 
Filial,  The  Tamils  1800  Tears  Ago,  p.  16,  24-26. 

™ErukTcaddur  Thayan  Kannanar-AJcam ;  quoted  from  Mookerji,  op. 
tit.  p.  135. 
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coral.'14  In  this  list  there  are  gems  from  all  four  points  of  the 
compass. 

Meager  enough  are  the  Roman  references  to  this  sea  trade. 
The  conditions  of  the  journey  given  by  Pliny  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  mentions  the  three 
kingdoms  of  southern  India:  Chera,  with  its  port  of  Muziris, 
the  Muchiri  of  the  Tamil  poets;  Pandya,  the  capital  of  which, 
Madura,  Pliny  reports  as  Modiera ;  and  the  '  coast  country, '  that 
is,  Chola,  with  its  capital  called  Argaru,  that  is  Uragapura, 
Uraiyur,  the  modern  Trichinopoly  on  the  Kaviri,  while  the  port 
of  Kaviripaddinam  he  mentions  as  Camara,  and  says  that  there 
were  in  that  port  not  only  the  large  single-masted  vessels  peculiar 
to  the  Malabar  coast,  but  others  very  much  larger  which  made 
the  voyage  to  Chryse  and  the  Ganges.  He  mentions  Chryse  as 
'an  island  opposite  the  Ganges  and  under  the  rising  sun'  and 
tells  us  that  beyond  Chryse  the  sea  comes  to  an  end,  and  that  to 
the  north  was  'a  land  called  This  with  an  inland  city  called 
Tkinae  from  which  silk  was  brought  overland  through  Bactria 
to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  and  by  way  of  the  Ganges  to  the  ports  of 
Damirica,'  that  is,  Tamil  Land,  the  Tamilakam  of  their  poets 
(PeripL  Mar.  Erythr.  63,  64). 

There  is  apparent  confusion  here  between  the  overland  Turke- 
stan route  to  North  China  and  the  combined  sea  and  land  route  to 
South  China.  Thinae,  the  eastern  metropolis,  may  be  the  same 
in  name  as  Theinni,  the  Shan  capital15;  though  the  Turkestan 
caravans  never  reached  it,  and  it  is  not  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tong-King,  which  is  the  place  where  the  outer  sea  was  thought 
to  come  to  an  end.  Burma,  Yun-Nan,  and  China  proper  were 
brought  into  one  peninsula  by  as  late  a  geographer  as  Edrisi. 

The  sea  route  to  Kattigara,  according  to  Marinus  of  Tyre,  was 
twenty  days  coasting  south  from  the  Golden  Chersonese  to  a 
place  called  Zabai,  whence,  sailing  'a  little  to  the  left  of  south' 
one  came  in  'some  days'  to  Kattigara.  How  many  days  he  could 
not  tell,  but  thought  'some,'  as  reported  to  him  by  mariners, 
meant  'many.'  Ptolemy  (1.  14)  criticized  him  severely,  and 
said  'some'  meant  'few,'  and  that  Kattigara  was  therefore  close 

14  M rcchakatiTca,  Act  4,  tr.  Eyder,  Cambridge,  1905,  p.  70. 
18  Kingsmill,    The    Mantse    and    the    Golden    Chersonese,    JBAS    China 
Branch,  35.  76-101. 
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by  the  Golden  Chersonese.  He  plotted  it  on  his  map,  fixed  the 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  then  asserted  that  the  coast  beyond 
trended  westward,  joining  Africa  below  Zanzibar.  But,  calcu- 
lations notwithstanding,  he  was  guessing,  just  like  Josephus  who 
said  Solomon's  ships  went  for  gold  'to  the  land  that  of  old  was 
called  Ophir,  but  now  the  Golden  Chersonese,  which  belongs  to 
India'  (Ant.  Jud.  8.  2). 

Marcian  of  Heraclea,  generally  considered  a  mere  compiler  out 
of  Ptolemy,  gives  further  details  of  the  far  eastern  voyage.  The 
unknown  land  east  of  the  Sinae,  and  the  unknown  land  south  of 
the  sea  called  Prasodes  (this  name  being  identical  with  the 
Green  Sea  of  the  Arab  geographers  and  the  Erythraean  or  Red 
Sea  of  the  Greeks,  although  apparently  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
prasada,  'pacific')  came  together,  making  'a  sort  of  angle  near 
the  Gulf  of  the  Sinae. '  Above  the  Sinae,  he  said,  was  the  region 
of  the  Seri  and  their  metropolis ;  the  unknown  eastern  land  was 
dotted  with  '  stagnant  lakes,  in  which  great  reeds  grow,  so  closely 
crowded  together  that  men  cross  over  the  lakes  by  walking  upon 
them' — which  may  readily  refer  to  the  lakes  of  Yun-Nan  and 
the  bamboos  used  for  bridges  there.  He  mentions  Thinae,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Sinae,  as  'the  border  between  the  known  and 
the  unknown  land' ;  but  the  sailing  course  beyond  Kattigara,  he 
says,  'cannot  be  set  down  in  stages  or  figures,'  because  'there  are 
no  witnesses  to  point  out  the  course  unless  it  be  some  God  who 
knows.  '16 

But  it  is  noteworthy  that  Marcian 's  sailing  distance,  ignoring 
his  directions,  is  reasonably  accurate  between  his  'Point  of 
Departure'  at  the  westernmost  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Cottiaris  river  by  Kattigara,  if  we  take  that  to  be 
the  Song-Ka  or  Red  River  of  long-King.17  And  from  that  point 
it  is  true  that  'the  unknown  land  to  the  east'  makes  'a  sort  of 
angle'  with  a  land  reaching  westward,  the  Island  of  Hai-Nan. 
Marcian 's  sailing  course  also  is  correct,  holding  southward  from 
the  Golden  Chersonese,  if  we  take  that  as  the  Martaban  coast — 
the  modern  Moulmein — and  not  the  lower  tip  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  There,  however,  his  knowledge  ends. 

"Peripl.  Mar.  Ext.  44,  46:  fifth  mouth  of  Ganges  to  frontier  of  Sinae, 
45,350  stadia;  thence  to  Cottiaris  E.,  12,650  stadia. 

17 Ibid.  44.  Concerning  the  'Point  of  Departure'  cf.  Nundo  Lai  Dey, 
The  Vikramasila  Monastery,  JASB  new  series,  5,  no.  1,  1909. 
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There  is  a  triple  confusion  in  all  these  sailing  courses  of  the 
Roman  period.  Mediterranean  courses  were  set  by  the  north 
star,  and  'the  right-hand  coast'  would  be  east.  Red  Sea  courses 
were  set  by  the  wind  and  the  coast-line,  never  far  distant,  and  the 
direction  being  south,  the  western  or  African  shore  was  the 
'right-hand  coast'  and  the  eastern  or  Asiatic  shore  the  'left-hand 
coast. '  At  the  Horn  of  Africa,  Cape  Guardafui,  the  course  was 
set  by  the  trade  winds,  and  connection  was  made  with  the  active 
shipping  of  India,  where  the  cardinal  direction  was  east.  This 
may  have  led  to  Pliny's  and  Ptolemy's  failure  to  realize  the 
southern  extension  of  India,  which  was  well  known  to  the  author 
of  the  Periplus.  At  the  Tamil  ports  in  Southern  India,  connec- 
tion was  made  with  shipping  bound  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
to  the  Golden  Chersonese,  also  a  course  steered  by  the  trade 
winds.  There  connection  was  made  with  Malay  or  Chinese  ship- 
ping bound  to  Kattigara,  but  once  past  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
directions  were  reversed,  and  an  actual  east-and-north  course 
was  reported  as  south-and-west.  This  may  have  been  due  merely 
to  the  different  point  of  view  of  the  steersman.  The  Greek 
southbound  was  steering  backward,  as  it  were ;  and  the  Chinaman 
forward,  south  being  his  cardinal  direction. 

But  finally  we  have  the  correct  description  of  the  trend  of  the 
coast  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Tong-King,  indicating  personal 
observation  by  some  navigator  who  was  neither  Tamil,  Hindu, 
nor  Chinese,  and  the  wholly  unwarranted  assumption  that  the 
coast  of  Hainan  extended  westward  all  the  way  to  Cape  Prasum 
in  Africa  (Peripl.  Mar.  Ext.  40).  A  like  assumption  was  made 
by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  for  Ceylon  (Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr. 
61).  Both  were  due  to  the  notion  of  a  southern  continent  or 
Antichthones,  conceived  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans  as  necessary 
to  counterbalance  the  Eurasian  continent  and  so  prevent  it  from 
sliding  off  toward  the  ultimate  north.18 

The  inferences  as  to  Roman  enterprise  by  sea  to  the  far  east 
are  negative.  That  Roman  shipping  frequented  the  ports  of  the 

18  Cf .  Pomponius  Mela,  De  Situ  Orbis,  1.  9 :  quod  si  est  alter  Orbis,  sunt- 
que  oppositi  nobis  a  meridie  Antichthones,  ne  illud  quidem  a  vero  nimiuin 
abscesserit,  in  illis  terris  ortum  amnem,  ubi  subter  maria  caeco  alveo 
penetraverit,  in  Nostris  rursus  emergere  et  hac  re  solstitio  accrescere,  quod 
turn  hiems  sit  unde  oritur.  Alia  quoque  in  his  terris  mira  sunt  .  .  . 
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Tamil  Kingdoms  and  Ceylon  is  undoubted.  But  of  the  great 
beyond,  they  brought  back  hearsay.  The  author  of  the  Periplus, 
like  Tavernier  in  the  17th  Century,  gives  us  a  summary  out  of 
the  Ramayana  and  the  Puranas.  Marinus  of  Tyre  gives  the 
accounts  of  a  few  other  mariners,  on  which  Ptolemy  makes  spe- 
cious calculations.  Tamil  literature  and  coinage  alike  testify  to 
maritime  enterprise  eastward,  and  Chinese  annals  refer  to  a  few 
visits  of  people  coming  'from  the  west  of  the  sea' — which  may 
mean  Tamil  Land  and  Ceylon,  though  in  one  case  the  mention  of 
An-Tun  seems  to  mean  a  Roman  subject.  All  point  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  Roman  ships  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  China 
Sea  were  so  rare  that  two  or  three  in  a  century  might  tell  their 
tale. 

But  what  of  that  other  voyager  out  of  the  west,  who  came  to 
Kattigara  and,  being  conducted  to  the  Chinese  Court,  gave  an 
account  of  the  lands  to  the  west  of  the  sea,  which  the  Annalist 
warns  us  are  not  at  the  place  where  the  sun  sets?  His  name 
comes  to  us  as  Tsin-Lun19 ;  that  may  be  no  more  than  Lun,  the 
Tsin,  or  Roman ;  and  may  not  Lun  also  be  some  attempt  of  the 
Chinaman  to  pronounce  Romanusl  Here  was  an  earlier  Marco 
Polo  who  should  have  been  imprisoned  by  some  enemy,  that  the 
world  might  be  the  richer  for  his  memoirs.  For  of  the  vast 
Pacific  the  only  witness  to  the  Roman  world  might  be,  as  Marcian 
put  it,  '  some  God  who  knows. ' 

19  Liang-shu,  c.  54. 
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Babylonian  Titles  of  Medical  Textbooks 

In  CT  14,  plate  23,  the  obverse  of  K  9283  and  K  259  are  repro- 
duced. The  former  tablet  deals  with  the  treatment  of  bites  and 
stings  of  venomous  animals ;  the  latter  is  a  pharmaco-therapeutic 
list  for  toothache,  shaking  tooth,  and  tooth-decay.  The  reverse 
of  neither  of  the  tablets  is  there  published.  The  obverse  of 
K  259  was  first  reproduced  together  with  K  191  by  Sayce  and  is 
widely  used  in  the  literature.  The  lack  of  reproductions  of  the 
reverse  has  been  a  handicap  in  the  determination  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  different  pharmaco-therapeutic  series  of  tablets.  The 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  have  allowed  the  reverse  to  be 
photographed,  and  a  reproduction  of  it  accompanies  this  note. 

The  principal  part  is  the  phraseology  known  from  every  colo- 
phon of  Assurbanipal's  library.  Of  the  first  extant  line  of  the 
reverse  of  K  259  only  traces  are  preserved.  The  end  of  this  line 
and  the  next  3  lines  read:  nisik.  tupsaruti  sa  ina  sarani  alik 
mahria  mamma  sipru  suatu  la  ihuzu  ....  mala  bdsmu  ina 
tuppani  astur  asnik  abnma  ana  tamarti  sitassm  kirib  ikallia  ukin. 
The  signs  of  the  lacuna  are :  TI  KIB  SA  AN  IV  U  LI.  Thei 
first  part  of  the  phraseology  (nisik  to  ukin}  recurs  in  every  tablet 
of  the  sualu  series,  and  there  a  longer  passage  of  the  lacuna 
shows  the  real  title  of  the  medical  textbook  of  which  the  three 
sualu  tablets  form  a  separate  volume.  The  above  lacuna  of 
K  259  is  again  the  real  title  of  a  large  series  of  tablets  containing 
the  materia  medica,  the  indication  of  the  special  drug,  and  its 
special  application,  arranged  in  classified  form  in  three  columns. 
It  was  some  sort  of  Babylonian  practitioner's  memorandum. 

FELIX  VON  OEPELE 

New  York  City 

The  Name  Hammurabi 

Since  the  appearance  of  Ungnad's  note  on  'Ammurapi,'  ZA 
22  (1908),  p.  7  f.,  the  spelling  Hammurapi  has  gradually  been 
displacing  the  older  transcription  of  the  name  of  the  greatest 
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of  the  kings  of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon.  So  generally  has 
Ungnad  's  reading  been  accepted  that  the  time  seems  to  have  come 
when  one  may  be  asked  to  show  cause  for  not  adopting  the  new 
spelling.1 

Ungnad 's  argument  is  based  almost  wholly  upon  the  form 
Am-mu-ra-PI  found  on  K  552,  a  letter  published  by  Harper, 
Letters,  3,  No.  255.  On  this  name  Ungnad  has  the  following  to 
say :  '  Eine  Assimilation  oder  sonst  einen  Grand  weswegen  Z>  zu 
p  geworden  sein  sollte,  kann  ich  in  dem  Namen  des  Konigs  nicht 
entdecken.  Wir  werden  demnach  anzunehmen  haben,  das  der 
Schreiber  tatsachlich  Ammurapi  horte  oder  sprach. ' 

But  then  the  ancients  at  times  show  a  deplorable  disinclination 
to  abide  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  our  Assyrian  grammars.  Per- 
haps the  scribe  made  a  mistake  or  was  careless.  Assyrian  scribes 
could  make  mistakes  and  they  could  be  careless.  One  of  them 
wrote  ru-ku-pi-ia  for  ru-ku-'bi-ia  (Sennacherib,  Taylor  Cylinder, 
5.  80) — to  mention  the  last  example  my  eyes  happened  to  rest 
upon.  Or  the  scribe  may  have  been  a  Babylonian.  His  signs 
are  Babylonian,  not  Assyrian.  In  that  case  the  Pi-sign  may  have 
had  a  value  other  than  pi.  In  view  of  such  possibilities  as  these 
I  have  felt  all  along  that  Ungnad  had  failed  to  prove  his  case,  and 
therefore,  saw  no  reason  for  adopting  his  spelling.  I  believe  we 
are  now  in  a  position  to  show  that  the  spelling  Hammurapi  does 
not  render  the  real  pronunciation  of  the  name  any  better  than 
does  Hammurabi,  if  as  well. 

The  name  Hammurabi  was  explained  by  a  late  Assyrian  scribe 
as  equivalent  to  kimtu  rapastu  (kim-ta  ra-pa-as-tum)  'the  wide- 
spread people,'  VR  44.  This  etymology  does  not  fall  in  line 
with  Ungnad 's  conclusions,  so  the  scribe  is  labeled  '  der  nicht  sehr 
erfahrene  Nameninterpret. '  Neither  does  Professor  Prince  see 
any  reason  for  taking  the  etymology  seriously,  JBL  29  (1910),  p. 
21  f.  I  agree  with  Ungnad  that  the  scribe  probably  did  not 
regard  the  element  rabi  as  Babylonian,  else  he  would  have  trans- 
lated kimtu  rabttu.  Perhaps  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  scribe 
too  high  a  rating  as  a  philologist,  but  if  he  pronounced  it  rapi, 
as  Ungnad  asserts  he  must  have  done,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find 

1  Even  the  proofreaders  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  took  advan- 
tage of  the  writer's  absence  from  the  city  to  correct  his  Hammurabi  into 
Hammurapi,  AJSL  33  (1917),  p.  250  f. 
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some  West-Semitic  word  which  the  scribe  saw  in  rapi  and  which 
he  supposed  had  the  meaning  rapastu  'wide,  numerous.'  Evi- 
dently Ungnad  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  do  this. 

We  now  know  that  the  interest  of  scribes  in  personal  names 
did  not  spring  up  in  late  Assyrian  days,  but  goes  back  to  the 
time  of  the  First  Dynasty  and  earlier.  Dr.  Chiera  has  recently 
published  a  syllabary  and  lists  of  personal  names  which  were 
the  work  of  the  priest-professors  and  students  of  the  Temple 
School  at  Nippur.2  Besides  Sumerian  and  Akkadian  names 
these  lists  contain  many  which  Chiera  calls  'Amoritic.'  We  used 
to  call  them  'West-Semitic.'  But  the  label  is  immaterial. 
Chiera  pointed  out  some  interesting  variant  spellings  of  Amoritie 
names  (p.  37).  Alongside  of  di-PI-ir-a-bi  (a-hi,  mu-ti)  we  find 
di-BI-ir-a-bi  (etc.).  Another  name  appears  in  these  forms: 
ar-pu(or  bu)-um,  ar-mu-e-um,  and  ar-wi(PI)-um.  Still  another 
has  the  variant  spellings  ar-mi-tum  and  ar-wi(PI)-tum. 

At  first  sight  the  di-PI-ir  and  di-BI-ir  variants  seem  to  bear 
out  Ungnad 's  contention.  But  in  the  time  of  the  First  Dynasty 
of  Babylon,  the  period  from  which  these  school-texts  come,  the 
P/-sign  almost  invariably  had  the  value  w(a,  i,  u).  Dibir  is, 
therefore,  not  a  variant  of  dipir  but  of  diwir.s  These  and  the  other 
variants  given  above  show  that  besides  the  P/-sign  the  ~bi-,  pu(or 
bu)-,  mu-,  and  mi-signs  were  used  to  render  a  West-Semitic  w* 

Is  Hammurabi  the  Babylonian  rendering  of  a  West-Semitic 
name  Ammurawi?  If  so,  the  scribe  who  wrote  the  name 
AmmuraPI  probably  pronounced  it  Ammurawi,  not  Ammurapi, 
and  the  main  prop  of  Ungnad 's  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

2  Lists  of  Personal  Names  from  the  Temple  School  of  Nippur  (nos.  1  and 
2  published). 

3  Chiera  saw  this.     He  also  shows  that  we  shall  probably  have  to  correct 
our  reading  of  names  beginning  in  apil  (abil),  usually  translated  'son  of,' 
and  read  instead  awil  '  man  of. ' 

4  We  know  that  the  w  was  disappearing  from  the  Babylonian  language. 
In  forms  where  it  was  retained  the  P7-sign  came  to  be  the  ordinary  sign 
used  to  reproduce  it.     That  this  usage  was  reached  through  a  process  of 
elimination  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  pu(bu)-,  mi-,  and  ma-signs.     In 
course  of  time  awilum  became  amelu.     Of.  mu-um-ma-al-li-da-at,  of  1.  4  of 
the  Babylonian  version  of  the  Creation  Epic.     Note  also  that  in  the  Code 
of  Hammurabi  we  find  the  participle  bo&iZ  and  the  noun  biblum,  which  are 
derived  from  the  root  wabalu. 
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But  the  question  of  the  etymology  of  the  name  still  remains. 
At  this  point  we  must  note  the  important  variant  Ha-am-mu-ra- 
bi-ih,  found  in  a  Mesopotamian  document  published  by  Johns  in 
PSBA  29  (1907),  p.  177,  and  the  name  Ili-rabih  of  the  Amarna 
Letters.5  Hommel  compares  the  element  rabih  'wide'  with  the 
Arabic  rabaha,  rabagha,  rafaha,  rafugha  (OLZ  1907,  p.  485,  n. 
2).  Ungnad  reads  rapih  and  thinks  of  the  Arabic  .3.  or  ^3. 

but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  neither  of  these  roots  has  been 
found  in  West-Semitic  names  he  does  not  care  to  press  the  matter 
of  the  etymology  of  this  element  of  the  name.  There  is  smooth 
sailing  if  we  assume  that  rabih  stood  for  the  West-Semitic  rawih. 
The  root  (TH  rawih  has  the  general  meaning  'to  be  airy,  roomy, 
wide, '  and  kimtu  rapastu  would  then  be  a  fair  translation  of  the 
name  Hammurabi.6  HammuraBI  and  AmmuraPI  are  variants, 
like  di-BI-ir-abi  and  di-PI-ir-dbi,  of  an  Amorite  name,  the  middle 
radical  of  whose  second  element  was  w.  The  disappearance  of 
the  h  in  the  Babylonian  forms  of  the  name  causes  no  difficulty. 
Whether  the  first  element  of  the  name,  Hammu,  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  West-Semitic  D)7  'people,  family,'  as 
the  Assyrian  scribe  believed,  or  as  the  epithet  of  a  deity,  as  most 
modern  scholars  hold,  cannot,  I  believe,  be  decided.7 

D.    D.   LUCKENBILL 
University  of  Chicago 


Assyrian  lanu,  'aspect' — Arabic  laun,  'color' 

In  Assyrian  we  have  a  noun  lanu  'aspect,  form.'  The 
Sumerian  equivalent  is  alam,  which  is  also  explained  by  Assyrian 
Galmu  'image'  and  by  galdlu  'to  lie  down'  (cf.  SGI  9 ;  196,  1.  7 ; 
206,  nu  ii).  Assyrian  lanu  is  a  synonym  of  igaru  (=liigaru 

5  See  Knudtzon,  Die  El-Amarna  Tafeln,  index,  p.  1563. 

8  Hommel 's  rabih  also  has  the  meaning  '  wide, '  but  if  we  start  with  this 
we  cannot  account  for  the  Babylonian  variants,  raBI  and  raPI.  The 
Amraphel  of  Gen.  14  is  of  no  more  value  in  the  determination  of  the 
pronunciation  of  Hammurabi  than  is  the  Asnapper  of  Ezra  4.  10  for  that  of 
Ashurbanipal. 

7  For  the  literature  on  the  different  attempts  to  interpret  this  name  see 
Tallqvist,  Assyrian  Personal  Names,  p.  84. 
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'enclosure,  wall'  (cf.  SGI  26,  49,  192,  274).  HW  382a  separates' 
Idnu  'enclosure'  from  Idnu  'aspect,  form,  frame.'  We  call  an 
enclosing  border  (French  cadre  =  Latin  quadrum  'square')  a 
frame  and  frame  denotes  also  'form,  structure.'  In  NE  136.  60 
we  have  Idn-pdni  'forecastle'  (lit.  'enclosure  of  the  front')  = 
French  gaillard  d'avant,  German  Back,  i.  e.  the  place  in  the  eyes 
of  a  ship  where  the  seamen  live.  Another  synonym  of  Idnu  is 
zimu,  which  signifies  originally  'bloom,'  then  especially  'rosy  hue 
of  the  cheeks.'  It  has  passed  into  Aramaic  as  ziud  (Dan.  5.  6, 
9,  10;  7.  28),  but  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  zahu,  from  zaha, 
idhu  'to  bloom,  flourish.' 

Just  as  bat  'he  passed  the  night'  (Dan.  6.  19)  means  originally 
'he  housed'  (German  er  hauste),  as  a  denominative  verb  derived 
from  bait  'house'  (which  is  connected  with  the  preposition  be 
''in'  and  the  verb  bd  'he  entered,'  lit.  'he  inned';  see  AJ8L  22. 
.259),  so  Hebrew  Ian  'he  spent  the  night'  is  derived  from  a  noun 
corresponding  to  Assyrian  Idnu  'enclosure'  (contrast  GB™  385b). 
It  means  originally  'he  made  an  enclosure'  (Heb.  tird;  cf.  GB16 
276a;  Delitzsch,  Jes*  705 ;  BL  119).  In  the  Sudan  and  the 
adjoining  regions  a  fenced  camp  or  enclosure  for  the  protection 
of  the  animals  of  a  caravan  during  the  night  is  called  zareeba; 
for  the  original  meaning  of  this  term  see  my  remarks  in  AJSL 
32.  66. 

As  to  the  connection  between  Idnu  'aspect'  and  Idnu  'enclo- 
sure,' we  may  compare  our  complexion,  which  denotes  'aspect, 
general  appearance,'  but  especially  'color  of  the  face'  (French 
teint),  although  it  is  derived  from  Latin  complecti  'to  encom- 
pass.' This  shows  that  Assyrian  Idnu. is  identical  with  Arabic 
Idun  'color,  form,  aspect,  species'  (cf.  Ethiopic  qdl  =  qdual,  for 
Arabic  qdul) .  Dr.  Ember  identifies  Arabic  laun  —  Assyrian 
Idnu  with  Egyptian  'un  (pN)  'color,'  Coptic  EINE  'image, 
form.'  For  the  semantic  connection  between  species  and 
enclosure  we  may  compare  the  Latin  phrase  omnia  una  compre- 
hensione  complecti.  Arabic  sdhnah  (or  sahnd')  means  'exterior, 
figure,  form,  complexion,'  while  Syriac  sehdntd  denotes  'good 
complexion,  beautiful  natural  color,'  and  Ethiopic  senhdt  sig- 
nifies 'a  bald  head'  (lit.  'smooth,'  cf.  Heb.  haldq,  Gen.  27.  11). 
German  Glatze  is  connected  with  gleissen  '  to  glisten ' ;  Middle 
High  German  glitze  means  both  'gloss'  and  'baldness.'  Arabic 
mhana  signifies  'to  break,  bray,  triturate,  grind,  smoothe'  (syn. 
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kdsara,  ddlaJca,  sdhaqa,  dd'aka,  mdrasa,  marata).  Trituration  of 
pigments  renders  them  smooth;  cf.  my  remarks  on  Sumerian 
dag  gas  'mineral  pigments'  (lit.  'ground  stone'),  which  appears 
in  Arabic  as  daqs,  raqs,  niqs,  niqs  (OLZ  16.  493;  17.  53,  n.  5). 
Arabic  niqs  means  'figure,  picture'  and  'pigment,  color'  (cf. 
naqis  'image,  likeness').  Middle  High  German  Uch  was  used 
not  only  for  'dead  body'  (German  Leiche;  cf.  Eng.  likewake, 
lichwake,  lichway,  lichgate],  but  also  for  'body,  color  of  the 
skin,  hue  of  the  face,  complexion,  form,  figure,  appearance, 
aspect.'  Our  hue  meant  originally  not  only  'color,'  but  also 
'appearance,  form,'  and  just  as  Hebrew  malon  denotes  'lodging- 
place,  '  while  Assyrian  Idnu  means  '  aspect, '  so  we  have  habitation 
'place  of  abode'  and  habitus  'general  appearance,'  both  derived 

from  Latin  hob  ere. 

PAUL  HAUPT 

Johns  Hopkins  University 


The  Reading  of 

A  number  of  monuments  from  ancient  Babylonia  of  the  early 
period,  such  as  the  Stele  of  Vultures,  the  cone  and  net-cylinder 
of  Entemena,  the  vase  of  Lugal-zag-gi-si,  and  the  clay  tablet  of 
Uru-ka-gi-na  tell  us  of  an  important  city  whose  name  was 
expressed  by  the  ideogram  GI$-t7Hki,  also  transliterated  GIB-HtJ^, 
the  true  reading  of  which  was  in  doubt.  In  spite  of  the  confi- 
dence with  which  some,  notably  Contenau  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Contribution  a  I'histoire  economique  d'Umma,  have  recently 
read  the  ideogram  Umma,  that  reading  was  by  no  means  certain. 

In  a  syllabary  belonging  to  the  British  Museum  and  published 
in  Bawlinson  V,  col.  1.  4,  the  reading  for  GI&-ftHki  seemed  to  the 
copyist,  Dr.  T.  G.  Pinches,  to  be  perhaps  sit-ma.  In  CT  12. 
28.  4,  Dr.  R.  C.  Thompson,  in  1901,  gave  the  following  for  the 
equivalent:  £ET  *6f.  Meissner  copied  the  text  thus :  *3ff  H  (see 
ZA  20.  423),  for  which  in  his  Seltene  Ideogramme,  no.  8539,  he 
offered  um(  ?  oder  at] -ma  as  the  reading.  In  1915,  Dr.  Pinches 
re-examined  the  tablet  just  before  he  published  the  Behrens  Col- 
lection, and  says  the  signs  seem  to  be  rf9tf  "ft  >  which  he  thinks 
might  be  read  sir-ma.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  up  a  previous 
reading  il-ma.  On  the  whole  he  admits  that  um-ma  may  be  cor- 
rect. In  this  connection  he  also  makes  the  interesting  suggestion 
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that  the  modern  Arabic  Jokha  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 


In  the  writer's  collection  there  is  a  small  tablet  which  puts 
the  reading  Um-ma  beyond  any  further  doubt.  It  consists  of 
unbaked,  light-brown  clay.  The  left  border  of  the  obverse  is 
worn  down.  Everything  of  importance  on  the  tablet,  however, 
except  the  first  sign  of  the  sixth  line  is  well  preserved.  That 
sign,  which  occurs  before  the  city  name,  Um-maki,  is  almost  cer- 
tainly shag  or  shd,  meaning  'at'  or  'in.' 

The  contents  of  the  tablet  relate  to  three  consignments  of  grain, 
one  of  which  Ur-nun-gal  received,  another  Ningirsu-nishag,  the 
remainder  being  left  in  Umma.  In  the  first  line  of  the  reverse 
the  sign  kdb  before  kisib  is  new  to  the  writer.  In  this  connection 
very  likely  it  means  '  stamped  '  by  the  seal  of  A-ab-ba.  Whether 
the  sign  following  the  name  is  a  compound  of  &*  and  dis  meaning 
'  his  first,  '  or  whether  it  is  intended  for  sim,  a  title,  or  is  a  new 
sign  altogether,  the  writer  is  unable  to  say.  A  tentative  transla- 
tion of  the  tablet  follows  :  — 

'1  gur  150  qa  of  wheat,  royal  (measure),  Urd  Nun-gal;  1  gur 
150  qa  of  wheat,  dNin-gir-su-ni-shag  ;  1  gur  150  qa  surplus  in 
Umma.  Aabba  struck  his  first  seal  [  ?]  . 

From  the  month  Mas-azag-ku  to  the  month  A-ki-ti,  six  months  ; 
the  year  the  wall  of  the  land  was  built.  ' 

JAMES  B.  NIES 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OBVERSE 


REVERSE 

TABLET  FEOM  DEEHEM  DATED  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  DUNGI,  KING  OF  UR 
(See  Nies,  'The  Reading  of  GIS-UHki') 


REVERSE  OF  TABLET  K259  OF  THE  KUYOUNJIK  COLLECTION, 

BRITISH  MUSEUM 
(See  von  Oefele,  'Babylonian  Titles  of  Medical  Textbooks') 


THE  KASHMIRIAN  ATHARVA-VEDA,  BOOK  FIVE 
EDITED  WITH  CEITICAL  NOTES 

LEROY  GARB  BARRET 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  editing  this  fifth  book  of  the  Kashmirian  Atharva-Veda 
little  change  has  been  made  from  the  method  of  presentation  used 
in  the  first  four  books  (published  in  vols.  26,  30,  32,  and  35  of 
this  JOURNAL).  The  transliteration  (in  italics)  is  not  given  line 
for  line,  but  is  continuous,  with  the  number  of  each  line  in 
brackets;  the  method  is  familiar,  and  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  comparing  any  passage  with  the  facsimile.  The  results 
attained  here  fall  short  of  my  hopes :  but  in  dealing  with  new 
material  given  to  us  in  such  condition  as  in  this  ms.  it  seems 
inevitable  that  the  results  will  be  uncertain  and  all  too  often 
unsatisfactory.  As  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit  Book  19 
will  be  published;  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  material 
given  by  S.  in  its  Book  6  and  Book  7. 

The  abbreviations  employed  are  the  usual  ones,  except  that 
'S'  is  used  to  refer  to  the  AV.  of  the  Saunakiya  School,  and  'ms.' 
(sic)  is  used  for  manuscript.  The  signs  of  punctuation  used  in 
the  ms.  are  fairly  represented  by  the  vertical  bar  (=  colon)  and 
the  'z'  (=  period);  the  Roman  period  is  used  for  virdma; 
daggers  indicate  a  corrupt  reading. 

Of  the  ms. — This  fifth  book  in  the  Kashmir  ms.  begins  f.74b 
1.17  and  ends  f.90a  1.8 — a  little  more  than  15  folios.  Wrong 
numbers  are  affixed  to  f.85  and  f.86,  but  the  facsimile  gives 
these  folios  in  the  proper  sequence  for  the  text:  i.  e.  f.86ab 
following  f.84b,  then  f.85ab,  then  f.87a.  None  of  these  folios 
are  defaced;  most  of  the  pages  have  18  or  19  lines,  only  6 
having  17. 

Punctuation,  numbers,  etc. — Within  the  individual  hymns 
punctuation  is  most  irregular ;  only  three  accent  marks  appear, 
in  st.  1  of  no.  40.  The  hymns  are  grouped  in  anuvakas,  of. 
18  JAOS  37 
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which  there  are  8  with  5  hymns  in  each:  aim.  4  no.  2  has  no 
number  after  it,  anu.  8  no.  2  is  numbered  1,  and  anu.  8  is  num- 
bered 5.  There  are  some  corrections,  both  marginal  and  inter- 
linear, usually  consisting  of  2  or  3  letters. 

Extent  of  the  book, — The  book  is  made  up  of  40  hymns  of 
which  2  are  prose  and  at  least  one  other  is  partly  prose.  The 
normal  number  of  stanzas  in  a  hymn  is  8 :  21  hymns  have  8 
stanzas  each  and  not  one  has  less.  Assuming  the  correctness  of 
the  verse-divisions  of  the  text  as  edited  below  we  may  make  the 
following  table: — 

21  hymns  have     8  stanzas  each  =  168  stanzas 
10       "         "       9       "  "     =     90        " 

4       "         "10       ' '           "     =     40        " 
i       it         it     11       (i  tt     11        tt 

1  "          "12       "  "      =     12        " 

2  "          "14       "  "      —     28        " 
1  seems  to  have    9  stanzas  =       9        " 

40  hymns  have  358  stanzas. 

New  and  old  material. — There  are  25  hymns  in  this  book  which 
may  fairly  be  called  new,  although  material  already  familiar  in 
other  texts  enters  to  some  extent  into  the  structure  of  some  of 
them.  The  number  of  stanzas  which  are  essentially  new  seems 
to  be  203 ;  the  padas  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Concordance 
are  approximately  775  in  number. 

Of  the  31  hymns  which  constitute  S.  5  only  one  appears  here, 
but  8  of  the  hymns  of  £.  4  appear  here:  there  are  here  also  2 
hymns  of  £.  3,  and  4  of  6.  6  (3  of  these  are  combined  into  one 
hymn  here).  Two  hymns  of  RV.  appear  here:  a  passage  of 
MS.  is  given  here  with  some  variants,  and  several  stanzas  of 
Taittiriya  texts  appear.  A  group  of  three  verses  quoted  by 
Vait.  are  part  of  a  hymn  given  here ;  and  another  group  of  three 
verses  quoted  by  Kaus.  appear  in  another  hymn  here.  Other 
correspondences  are  insignificant. 
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ATHARVA-VEDA  PAIPPALADA-SAKHA 
BOOK  FIVE 


[f.74b!7]  atha  pancamds  kandd  likhyate  zz  zz  [18]  om  namo 
ganesdya  z  om  namo  jvdldbhagavatydih  zz  zz 

[f.75al]  om  namas  pisangabdhvai  sindhujdtdyd  ugrdydi  yo 
sye  nameta  kanad  aped  a[2]sya  grhdd  ay  at.  apehi  no  grhebhyo 
pehi  vatsatambhyd  dtmdnam  atra  roci[3]t  savaroham  aha  nasa  \ 
hdmba  sutale  tho  vdi  sd  ma  samttama  putro  yas  te  prsni-[4:] 
bdhus  tama  tvam  sdsanam  krdhi  \  atho  duhitaram  naptrip  atho 
tvam  sdmand  bha[5]bhava  bhutapatir  nir  ajdtv  indrah  cetis 
saddnvd  \  grhasya  vudhndslnd  td  va[6]  jrenddhi  tijthatu  \  apete- 
tis  saddnvdhinsantlr  imam  grham  \  dhenur  vd[l]tra  sthdmy 
asaty  anadvdn  vedayd  saha  \  yas  sahamdnas  carasi  sdsahd-[8] 
ndiva  rsdbha  \  saddnvdghram  tvd  vayam  jditrdydtsdvaddmasi  \ 
sa[9]hasvino  bhimdtiham  sahasva  prtandyatah  \  sahasva  sarvd 
raksdnsi  [10]  sahasdndmy  osadhe  tvam  vydghrdn  sahame  tvam 
syahvdn  ubhaydduta  ma[~\-l]ksas  cita  krnvdnd  madhu  tvam 
sahasdmadhe  z  1  z 

For  the  introductory  phrase  and  the  invocation  read:  atha 
pancamas  kando  likhyate  z  z  om  namo  ganesaya  z  om  namo 
jvalabhagavatyai  z 

For  the  hymn  read:  om  namas  pisangabahvai  sindhujataya 
ugrayai  |  yo '  syai  nama  id  akarad  aped  asya  grhad  ayat  z  1  z  apehi 
no  grhebhyo  'pehi  vatsatantyah |  fatmanam  atra  rocit  savarohamt 
iha  nasa  |  thamba  sutale  'tho  vai  sa  me  samtama  z  2  z  putro  yas 
te  prsnibahus  tarn  u  tvam  sasanam  krdhi  |  atho  duhitaram 
nap  trim  atho  tvam  sasana  bhava  z  3  z  bhutapatir  nir  ajatv 
indras  cetas  sadanvah  |  grhasya  budhna  asinas  ta  vajrenadhi 
tisthatu  z  4  z  apetetas  sadanva  ahinsantir  imam  grham  |  dhenur 
vatra  sthamny  asaty  anadvan  vedaya  saha  z  5  z  yas  sahamanas 
carasi  sasahana  iva  rsabhah  \  sadanvaghnam  tva  vayam  jai- 
trayacchavadamasi  z  6  z  sahasva  no  'bhimatim  sahasva  prtana- 
yatah  |  sahasva  sarva  raksansi  sahasanasy  osadhe  z  7  z  tvam 
vyaghran  sahase  tvam  sinhan  ubhayadatah  |  saksas  cetas  krnvana 
madhu  tvam  sahasvausadhe  z  8  z  1  z 


There  is  much  uncertainty  here,  the  most  serious  difficulty 
lying  in  st.  2 ;  its  first  hemistich,  however,  seems  good  as  given. 
In  2c  ya  atmanam  might  seem  good,  and  iha  nasa  is  probably 
correct  for  the  end  of  pada  d :  I  strongly  incline  to  think  that 
syllables  have  been  lost  before  hamba,  perhaps  enough  to  make 
a  complete  stanza  ending  with  samtama.  RV.  8.  63.  8a  is  sa  te 
agne  samtama.  In  st.  3  sasanam  (and  sasana)  is  suggested  as 
being  more  in  harmony  with  the  import  of  the  rest  of  the  hymn. 
In  st.  5a  sthapyasaty  might  be  read. 

Our  st.  4  =  S.  2.  14.  4 ;  our  Gab  =  £.  3.  6.  4ab,  and  Ppp.  6.  8. 
3ab  varies  only  slightly ;  our  Tab  =  £.  19.  32.  Gab. 

2 

(S.  4.  1) 

[f.75a!2]  yam  pitre  rdstrayaty  ogre  prathamdya  januse 
Ithuminasthdu  tasmd  etam  su[13]ruca  hvaram  ahyam  gharmam 
srnvantu  prathamassu  dhdsyuh  vrahmd  jajna[14:]nam  pratha- 
mam  purastdd  vi  slmatas  suruco  vena  dvah  sa  vudvyd  upa-[15] 
mdmsa  visthd  satas  ca  yonim  assatas  ca  vi  vdh  z  prd  yo  jajne 
vi[16]dvd  asya  bandhum  visvdm  devd  janimd  vivakti  vrahmana 
uj  jabhd[Il]ra  madhydn  nlcdd  used  svadhayabhi  pro,  tasthdu  \ 
mahdn  mahl  a[^.15l)l]skabhdyad  vi  jdto  dydm  jitah,  pdrthivam 
ca  rajah  sa  vudhnydrdstra  janu[2]sdbhy  akran  vrhaspatir 
devatd  tasya  samrdt.  \  nunam  tasya  gavyo  hanoti  ma[3]ho 
devasya  purvasya  pahi  \  esa  jajne  bahubhismdkam  itthd  purvdd 
a[4]rdd  aviduras  casahnuTi  sa  hi  divas  sa  hi  prthivyd  rcestlid 
mayi  ksd[5]mam  bhrajasi  viskabhdyati  \  dry  as  chukram  jyotiso 
dhanistddhd  bhyamanto  vi  [6]  vasantv  ariprd  \  yathd  vdtharvd 
pitaram  visvadevam  vrhaspatir  manasd  [7]  vo  datsva  \  tvam 
visvasya  janusyd  dhatasydgre  kavir  devdn  adhabhdyus  svadhd- 
[8]va  |  murdhnd  yo  agram  abhyarty  ojasd  vrhaspatirmd  viva- 
santi  devah  [9]  bhmnad  balam  vimrdordarlti  kanikradati  gd 
svar  apo  jighdya  z  [10]  z  2  z 

In  the  top  margin  at  the  right  stands  ndha  and  over  that  sam. 

Bead:  iyam  pitre  rastry  ety  agre  prathamaya  januse  bhu- 
manesthah  tasma  etam  surucam  hvaram  ahyam  gharmarii 
srmantu  prathamasya  dhaseh  z  1  z  vrahma  jajnanam  prathamarii 
purastad  vi  slmatas  suruco  vena  avah  |  sa  budhnya  upama  asya 
visthah  satas  ca  yonim  asatas  ca  vi  vah  z  2  z  pra  yo  jajne  vidvan 
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asya  bandhum  visva  devanam  janima  vivakti  |  vrahma  vrahmana 
uj  jabhara  madhyan  nicad  ucca  svadhayabhi  pra  tasthau  z  3  z 
mahan  mahl  askabhayad  vi  jato  dyam  dvita  parthivam  ca  rajah  | 
sa  budhnyad  asta  janusabhy  agram  vrhaspatir  devata  tasya 
samrat  z  4  z  nunam  tad  asya  kavyo  hinoti  maho  devasya  purva- 
sya  mahl  |  esa  jajne  bahubhis  sakam  ittha  purvad  arad  avidurat 
sasan  nu  z  5  z  sa  hi  divas  sa  hi  prthivya  rtesthas  sa  hi 
ksaman  bhrajasl  viskabhayati  |  ahar  yac  chukrarii  jyotiso  jani- 
statha  dyumanto  vi  vasantv  ariprah  z  6  z  yatha  vatharva  pitaram 
visvadevam  vrhaspatir  manasava  ca  gacchat  tvam  visvasya 
januso  dhatasy  agre  kavir  devo  adabhayus  svadhavan  z  7  z 
murdhna  yo  agram  abhyarty  ojasa  vrhaspatim  a  vivasanti  devah 
|  bhinad  valaiii  vimrdho  dardariti  kanikradat  svar  apo  jigaya 
z  8  z  2  z 

In  st.  1  I  have  followed  closely  S&S.  and  ASS.  for  the  first 
hemistich  and  for  the  end  of  pada  d;  srnvantu  as  in  our  ms. 
hardly  seems  possible.  The  reading  of  st.  3  and  4  here  agrees 
with  KS.  10.  13  and  almost  with  TS.  2.  3.  14.  6.  In  st.  6  rjisthas 
might  be  considered  instead  of  rtesthas.  In  st.  7b  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  approximate  the  reading  of  S;  in  7d  adabhayus  seems 
to  be  a  proper  formation,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  devaii  as 
in  the  ms.  might  stand  ahead  of  it.  Our  st.  8  appears  (with 
variants)  elsewhere  only  in  TS.  2.  3.  14.  6 ;  in  pada  d  ga  seems  to 
be  an  intrusion  due  to  association  with  krand,  though  we  might 
keep  it  and  read  the  pada  kanikrad  abhi  gas  svar  apo  jigaya. 


[f.75blO]  ud  apaptad  asdu  suryas  puradrsto  adrstaha  \  udayan 
ra[ll]smibhruvantuddyan  rasdn  akah,  nimratat  asdu  suryo 
visvadrsto  adr\]2]stahd  \  nimrocan  rasmibhavantu  nimrocan 
rasdn  akah  \  ye  ca  drstd  ye  cddr[13]std  ubha  ye  vihyavah  tesdm 
vo  agrdbham  ndma  sarve  sakam  ni  jasyaca  \  adr[~L4:]stahanani 
vlrud  asi  tdujd  visdsahi  \  cyukdkani  tvam  jajnise  [15]  sddrstdn 
jdtaso  hi  \  jahi  jyestham  adrstdndm  sarpdndm  moghacdri-[16] 
ndm.  krimlndm  sarvajdtdni  pdunjastl  yavayan  srnd  \  yas  ca 
to[Yl]do  yas  ca  sarpo  yas  cddrstas  ca  yo  vrsd  \  cyukdkani  tvam 
tan  vrsci  vrksam  [18]  parasumdn  iva  \  samvrsclndns  cukdkanir 
vrksam  parasumdn  iva  \  [f.76al]  samvrsclndns  cukdkanir 
vaksam  parasumdn  iva  \  krmlndm  sarvajdtdni  sa[2,]ndahdgnir 
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ivolapam  metisthdgnir  akhalas  tvislmdn  krmlndm  jdtd[3]ni 
prtanotu  sarvd  \  vrhaspatir  medinl  jdtavedd  adrstdn  hantu 
drsa[4t]deva  sdkhdm  z  2  z 

Read:  ud  apaptad  asau  suryas  purudrsto  adrstaha  |  udayan 
rasmibhir  hantudayan  rasan  akah  z  1  z  ny  amrocad  asau  suryo 
visvadrsto  adrstaha  |  nimrocan  rasmibhir  hantu  nimrocan  rasaii 
akah  z  2  z  ye  ca  drsta  ye  cadrsta  uta  ye  'visyavah  |  tesarii  vo 
agrabham  nama  sarve  sakaih  ni  jasyata  z  3  z  adrstahananl  virud 
asi  bhojya  visasahih  |  cyukakani  tvam  jajnise  sadrstan  jambhayo 
hi  z  4  z  jahi  jyestham  adrstanam  sarpanam  moghacarinam  | 
krimlnarii  sarvajatani  punjisthany  avayan  srna  z  5  z  yas  ca  toda 
yas  ca  sarpo  yas  cadrstas  ca  yo  drstah  |  cyukakani  tvam  tan 
vrasclr  vrksam  parasuman  iva  z  6  z  samvrscainans  cyukakani 
vrksarii  parasuman  iva  |  krimmam  sarvajatani  sandahagnir 
ivolapam  z  7  z  methistha  agnir  akhilas  tvisiman  krimmaiii 
jatani  prtanyatu  sarva  |  vrhaspatir  medinl  jataveda  adrstan 
hantu  drsadeva  sakam  z  8  z  3  z 

The  end  of  the  first  two  stanzas  does  not  seem  quite  right  • 
nasanam  would  give  a  better  meaning.  The  word  cyukakani 
seems  to  be  new ;  it  is  evidently  a  plant  name  with  kana  as  part 
of  the  compound.  In  6b  vrsa,  as  in  the  ms.,  seems  utterly 
discordant. 

For  the  first  three  stanzas  cf.  EV.  1.  191.  7-9  and  §.  2.  32. 


(g.  5.  3) 

[f.76a4]  samdgne  varco  vihavesv  astu  vayam  tvendhdnds 
ta[5]nvam  pusema  \  mahyam  namantdm  pradisas  catasras 
tvayddhyaksena  prtaiid  jaye[6]ma  \  agne  manyum  pratinudan 
paresdm  tvam  no  gopds  pari  pahi  visvatah  \  apdn[7]co  yantu 
pravudhd  durasyavo  mamlsd  cittam  bahudhd  vi  nasyatu  \  mama 
devd  [8]  vihave  santu  sarva  indravatto  maruto  visnur  agnili 
mamdntariksam  urulo[9]kam  astu  mahyam  vdtah  pavatdm  kdme 
asmin.  mahyam  yajantdm  sama  yd[10]mgndkutis  satyd  manaso 
me  astu  \  yono  md  ni  gdm  katamas  canaham  [11]  visve  devd  ablii 
rdksantu  mdm  iha  \  mahyam  devd  dravinam  d  yaja[V£\ntd 
samdsir  astu  mama  devahutih  ddivd  hotdras  sanisam  na  eta[13]r 
arista  sydma  tanvds  suvlrdh  devlh  sad  urvir  anuras  kard  \  tha 
vi[14:] visve  devdssa  iha  mddayadhvam  md  hasmahi  prajayd  md 
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dhanena  md  [15]  dadhdma  dbhimte  soma  rdjan,  uruvyacd  no 
mahisas  sarma  yascha[16]d  asmin  vdte  puruhutas  puruksas  sa 
nah  |  prajdydi  haryasva  mrdaye[Yl]ndu  md  no  rlriso  md 
pard  ddh  \  dhdtd  vidhartd  bhuvanasya  yas  pati[18]s  savitd 
devo  bhimdtisdhah  vrhaspatir  indrdgnl  <mwi0[f.76bl]&foa  devds 
pdntu  yajama.nam  nirrthd  ydhavdncam  ati  hvaydr  indram  [2] 
jditrdya  jetave  asmdkam  astu  varna  yatas  krnotu  vlryam  \ 
arvd[3]ncam  indram  avatam  havdmahe  yo  gojid  dhanajid 
asvajid  yah  imam  [4]  no  yajnam  vihave  jusasvdsmdkam  krnvo 
harivo  medinam  tvd  \  trd[5]tdram  indram  avatar  am  indram 
have-have  suhavam  suram  indram  huvema  [6]  sakram  puruhu- 
tam  indram  svaste  no  maghavdn  u  pdtv  indrah  tisror  devl[l]r 
mahi  me  sarma  yan  prajdydi  me  tanva  yas  ca  pustam  \  mdm 
visas  samma[8]naso  jusantdm  pitryam  ksattram  prta  jdndtv 
asmdt.  yo  nas  cakrdbhi[9]manyunendramittro  hi  jighdnsati  \ 
tarn  tvam  vrttrahan  jahi  vas  sa  [10]  smabhyam  a  bhara  \  ye  nas 
sapanty  upa  te  bhavantv  indrdgnibhydmm  apa  fea[ll]d/iama 
yonim.  ddityd  rudrd  uparisprso  mdm  ugram  cettd[12]ram 
adhirdjam  akran.  z  4  z 

Read:  mamagne  varco  vihavesv  astu  vayaih  tvendhanas 
tanvam  pusema  |  mahyam  namantaih  pradisas  catasras  tvaya- 
dhyaksena  prtana  jayema  z  1  z  agne  manyum  pratinudan 
paresam  tvam  no  gopas  pari  pahi  visvatah  |  apanco  yantu 
prabudha  durasyavo  'maisam  cittam  bahudha  vi  nasyatu  z  2  z 
mama  deva  vihave  santu  sarva  indravanto  maruto  visnur  agnih 
j  mamantariksam  urulokam  astu  mahyam  vatah  p  avatam  kame 
asmin  z  3  z  mahyam  yajantam  mama  yanistakutis  satya  manaso 
me  astu  [  eno  ma  ni  gam  katamac  eanaham  visve  deva  abhi 
raksantu  mam  iha  z  4  z  mahyarii  deva  dravinam  a  yajantam 
mamasir  astu  mama  devahutih  |  daiva  hotaras  sanisan  na  etad 
aristah  syama  tanvas  suvlrah  z  5  z  devih  sad  urvir  uru  nas  kara- 
tha  visve  devasa  iha  madayadhvam  |  ma  hasmahi  prajaya  ma 
dhanena  ma  radhama  dvisate  soma  raj  an  z  6  z  uruvyaca  no 
mahisas  sarma  yaechad  asmin  have  puruhutas  puruksuh  |  sa 
nah  prajayai  haryasva  mrdayendra  ma  no  rlriso  ma  para  dah 
z  7  z  dhata  vidharta  bhuvanasya  yas  patis  savita  devo  'bhima- 
tisahah  |  vrhaspatir  indragni  asvinobha  devas  pantu  j^ajamanaiii 
nirrthat  z  8  z  iharvancam  ati  hvaya  indram  jaitraya  jetave  | 
asmakam  astu  varno  yatas  krnotu  vlryam  z  9  z  arvancam  indram 
avancam  havamahe  yo  gojid  dhanajid  asvajid  yah  |  imam  no 
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yajnam  vihave  jusasvasmakam  krnmo  harivo  medinam  tva  z  10 
z  trataram  indram  avitaram  indrarii  have-have  suhavam  suram 
indram  |  huvema  sakram  puruhutam  indram  svasti  no  magha- 
van  u  patv  indrah  z  11  z  tisro  devir  mahi  me  sarma  yacchaii 
prajayai  me  tanve  yac  ca  pustam  |  mam  visas  sammanaso 
jusantam  pitryaih  ksatram  prati  janatv  fasmat  z  12  z  yo  nas 
sakrabhimanyunendramitro  hi  jighansati  |  tarn  tvam  vrtrahaii 
jahi  savas  so  'smabhyam  a  bhara  z  13  z  ye  nas  sapanty  apa  te 
bhavantv  indragnibhyam  apa  badhama  enan  aditya  rudra 
uparisprso  mam  ugram  cettaram  adhirajam  akran  z  14  z  4  z 

The  ms.  corrects  to  dv(isate)  in  6  d. 

In  2d  and  4a  we  seem  to  have  only  graphic  errors,  and  I  have 
given  the  readings  of  S;  again  in  7b  vate  of  our  ms.  seems 
impossible  and  I  have  read  with  £.  TB.  2.  4.  3.  2  has  our  st.  9 
with  kevalah  for  varno  and  without  pada  d.  In  lOa  by  reading 
avancam  I  have  kept  close  to  the  ms.  Our  st.  11  —  S.  7.  86.  1. 
In  our  14a  S  and  other  texts  have  ye  nah  sapatna  °  ;  our  form 
is  perhaps  too  recent  to  be  a  real  variant. 


(cf.  MS.  2.  13.  15) 

[f.76b!2]  prthivi  vasa  sd  a[13]gniin  garbham  ca  dadhe  so 
mam  pdhi  tasydi  te  vidheyam  tasydi  te  namas  ta[14:]sydi  te  svdha 
|  antariksam  vasd  sd  vdyum  garbham  dadhe  dydur  vasa  [15]  sd 
sd  suryam  garbham  rg  vasa  sd  sdma  garbham  vid  vasd  sd  ksattri- 
[16]j/am  garbham  \  daksind  vasd  sd  yajniyam  garbham  vdg  vasd 
sd  pa[n]ramesthinam  garbham  \  vasd  vasd  sd  rdjanyam  garbham 
samd  vasd  sd[IS]samvatsaram  garbham  dadhe  \  so  mam  pdhi 
tasydi  te  vidheyam  tasydi  te  wama[f.77al]s  tasydi  te  svdha  z  5  z 
ami  1  z 

Head:  prthivi  vasa  sagnim  garbham  dadhe  |  so  mam  pahi 
tasyai  te  vidheyam  tasyai  te  namas  tasyai  te  svaha  z  1  z  antari- 
ksam vasa  sa  vayuih  garbham  dadhe  |  so  z  2  z 
dyaur  vasa  sa  suryam  garbham  dadhe  |  so  z  3  z  rg 
vasa  sa  sama  garbham  dadhe  |  so  z  4  z  vid  vasa  sa 
ksatriyam  garbham  dadhe  |  so  °  °  °  z  5  z  daksina  vasa  sa 
yajniyam  garbham  dadhe  |  so  z  6  z  vag  vasa  sa 
paramesthinam  garbham  dadhe  |  so  z  7  z  vasa  vasa 
sa  rajanyam  garbham  dadhe  |  so  °  °  °  °  z8z  sama  vasa  sa 
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saihvatsaram  garbham  dadhe  |  so  mam  pahi  tasyai  te  vidheyam 
tasyai  te  namas  tasyai  te  svaha  z  9  z  5  z  anu  1  z 

6 

[f.77al]  sapta  suryd  divam  anupravi[2,]stds  tan  pathevdnv 
ayatu  daksindvdn  tasmdi  sarve  ghrtam  dtapanturjam  [3]  duhd- 
ndnapasphurantd 

This  stanza  appears  TA.  1.  7.  4.  In  b  read  tan  and  etu 
•daksinavan :  in  c  te  '  smai,  in  d  duhana  anapasphurantah. 

dtapan  ksldanlyd  ca  savyddhi  nistapan  adhd[4i]yat  tapattra 
siirya  udayad  vrhatlr  anu  \ 

For  padas  ab  a  probable  reading  is  atapan  ksiradaniya  ya  ca 
sabvadhi  nistapan ;  in  c  we  may  read  tapatu. 

at  pita  pitfn  vidma  damviin  i[5]ni?tastd  vayam  guhdyan  ye 
suryd  svadhdm  anu  carantu  te  \ 

Pada  a  lacks  a  syllable,  so  I  would  read  ayat  pita;  the  ms. 
corrects  damvun  to  dasyun,  but  I  incline  to  think  that  samyun 
would  be  better ;  I  can  make  nothing  out  of  the  pada.  For  cd  I 
think  we  may  read  guha  ayan  ye  suryas  svadham  anu  carantu  te. 

dydus  sa[6]tervevardn  jandsali  panca  tye  puro  diva  ksiyanti 
|  tan  vrahma  de[7]vam  vrhad  d  vivesa  tan  praveda  pracaram 
adhiryatd  \ 

In  pada  a  only  janasah  is  clear  to  me;  in  b  read  diva  a 
ksiyanti.  In  c  read  daivaih;  in  d  pracuram  adhriyata  might 
be  possible. 

yo  daddti  [8]  yo  yajate  yam  dhlnas  sraddhadhdno  dhatte  \ 
yamo  vdivasvatdnu  rdjd  [9]  sarvdn  uksatu  savadhih  \ 

In  b  read  yo  dinas ;  I  think  yo  is  better  than  yarn.  In  c  read 
°vato  anu;  at  the  end  of  d  I  would  suggest  savadhih. 

sd  vidhan  parydyano  yo  daksind[10]s  pari  musnanti  dhattam 
|  sugana  tdn  pathd  sarvdn  yamo  rdjdti  [11]  nayasat.  \ 

For  a  read  ma  vidhan  paryayino,  in  b  ye  'daks0  and  dhatum : 
in  c  read  saganan  tan,  in  d  nesat. 

yena  pathd  vdivasvato  yamo  rdjd  yayu  \  agnir  nas  te[12]na 
netu  prajdnan  vdisvanaras  pathikrd  visvagrstih  \ 
In  b  read  yayau,  in  c  nayatu,  in  d  vaisvanaras. 
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nahi  jyo[13]tin  nihata  martyesv  ena  devdso  atarann  ardtl  \ 
tenemam  setum  ati  [14]  gesma  sarve  vdisvdnaram  jyotir  amlha 
devdh  | 

In  a  read  jyotir  nihitam  martyesu,  in  b  yena  and  aratin. 

ud  vayan  tamasas  pari  jyo[15}tis  pasyanta  uttaram  \  devam 
devatrd  suryam  aganma  jyotir  uttamam  \ 

In  a  read  vayam,  in  b  and  in  d  uttaram.     This  is  §.  7.  53.  7. 

droko[16]bhrdjas  pabdras  patangas  svarnaro  jyotislmdn 
vibhdsa  tasmdi  sa[Yi]rve  ghrtam  dtapatorjam  duhdndnapa- 
sphurantah  z  1  z 

Read:  arogobhrajas  pataras  patangas  svarnaro  jyotisiman 
vibhasah  |  te  asmai  sarve  ghrtam  atapanturjam  duhana  anapa- 
sphurantah  z  10  z  1  z 

This  stanza  appears  TA.  1.  7.  1. 

7 

(S.  4.  15) 

[f.77a!7]  5am  utpata[i..llMl]ntu  pradiso  nabhasvati  sapa- 
trdni  vdtajutdni  yanti  \  mdrsabhasya  nudato  na[2]bhasvato 
vdmrdpha  prthivm  tarsayantu  \  samiksad  visvag  vdto  napdnsy 
apdm  [3]  vegdsah  \  prthag  utpatantu  \  varsasya  svargd  mdyantu 
bhumim  prthag  jdya[4:]ntdm  osadhayo  visvdrupdh  abhi  kranda 
stanaydndayodadhim  bhumim  parja[5]nya  payasd  samagdhi  \ 
tayd  varsam  bahulam  eta  srstas  dmdresi  krama[Q]guleyatastham 
|  udlrayata  marutas  samudratas  tvesdrkdna  \  bhutapdta[7]yantu 
|  pravarsayanti  tamim  suddnavo  pdm  raslr  osadhl  sacantdm  \  [8] 
gands  topa  gdyantu  mdrutds  parjanya  ghosinas  prthak.  \  svargd 
[9]  varsasya  varmtus  srjantu  prthivlm  anu  \  sam  avantu  sadd- 
navotsdja[W]gard  uta  \  vdtd  varsasya  varsatus  pravahantu 
prthivlm  anu  \  vdto  [11]  vidyud  abhram  varsam  samavan  sudhd- 
navali  prd  pydyasva  pra  pitrsva  mam  bhu[12]mim  payasd  srja 
|  apdm  agnis  tanubhis  samviddno  ya  odhmdm  a[13]dhipo 
babhuva  \  sa  no  varsam  vdinutdm  jdtavedas  prdnam  prdnam 
prajdbhyo  a[14]mrtam  divas  pari  \  om  prdnam  prajdbhyo 
amrtam  divas  pari  \  am«[15]m  dsdm  vi  dyotatdm  vdtdvdntu  diso 
disah  marudbhi?  pratyutd  [16]  meghd  varsantu  prthivlm  anu  \ 
prajdpatis  salildd  d  samudrdd  d[1.7]pirayamn  idadhim  ardaydti 
|  prdpydyatdm  vimo  svasya  neto  \  arvd[18]n  etena  stanayitnu- 
nehy  apo  nisincan  asuras  pita  nah  svasantu  ga[19]rgardpdm  ava 
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nlclr  apa  srja  vantu  prsnibdhavo  mdndukd  r[f.78al]ttanw  | 
samvatsaram  sasaydnd  vrahmand  vratacdrinah  \  vdtam  parjanya- 
[2]jinvatdm.  \  pro,  mdndukd  avddisuh  upapravada  manduki 
varsam  d  [3]  vada  tdndhuri  \  madhye  hradasya  plavasva  vigrhya 
caturas  padah  mahantam  ko[4:]sam  utajdbhi  sinca  savidyutam 
bhavati  vdtu  vdtah  tanvatdm  yajnam  bahu[5]dhd  visrstam 
dnirdimr  osadhayo  bhavantu  z  2  z 

Read:  sam  utpatantu  pradiso  nabhasvatih  sam  abhrani  vata- 
jutani  yantu  maharsabhasya  nadato  nabhasvato  vasra  apah 
prthivim  tarpayantu  z  1  z  samiksayad  visvag  vato  nabhansy 
aparh  vegasah  prthag  utpatantu  |  varsasya  sarga  mahayantu 
bhumiih  prthag  jay  an  tarn  osadhayo  visvarupah  z  2  z  abhi  kranda 
stanayardayodadhim  bhumim  parjanya  payasa  samandhi  | 
tvaya  varsam  bahulam  etu  srstam  asaraisi  tkramagul  etv  astam 
z  3  z  udirayata  marutas  samudratas  tvesa  arka  nabha  utpataya- 
ntu  |  pra  varsayantu  tavisas  sudanavo  'pam  rasina  osadliis 
sacantam  z  4  z  ganas  tvopa  marutas  parjanya  ghosinas  prthak  j 
sarga  varsasya  varsatas  srjantu  prthivim  anu  z  5  z  sam  avantu 
sudanava  utsa  ajagara  uta  |  vata  varsasya  varsatas  pravantu 
prthivim  anu  z  6  z  vato  vidyud  abhram  varsam  sam  avantu 
sudanavah  |  pra  pyayasva  pra  bibhrsva  sam  bhumim  payasa 
srja  z  7  z  apam  agnis  tanubhis  samvidano  ya  osadhmam  adhipo 
babhuva  |  sa  no  varsam  vanutam  jatavedas  pranam  prajabhyo 
amrtam  divas  pari  z  8  z  asam-asam  vi  dyotatam  vata  vantu 
diso-disah  |  marudbhis  pracyuta  megha  varsantu  prthivim  anu 
z  9  z  prajapatis  salilad  a  samudrad  apa  irayann  udadhim 
ardayati  |  pra  pyayatam  vrsno  'svasya  reto  arvan  etena  stana- 
yitnunehy  apo  nisificann  asuras  pita  nah  z  10  z  svasantu  gargara 
apam  ava  niclr  apah  srja  |  vadantu  prsnibahavo  mandfika  irinanu 
z  11  z  samvatsaram  sasayana  vrahmana  vratacarinah  |  vacarii 
parjanyajinvitam  pra  manduka  avadisuh  z  12  z  upapravada 
manduki  varsam  a  vada  taduri  |  madhye  hradasya  plavasva 
vigrhya  caturas  padah  z  13  z  mahantam  kosam  udajabhi  sinea 
savidyutam  bhavati  vatu  vatah  |  tanvatam  yajnam  bahudha 
visrstam  anandinir  osadhayo  bhavantu  z  14  z  2  z 

In  2a  I  have  tried  to  keep  close  to  the  ms. ;  but  the  reading 
given  by  the  ms.  may  be  only  a  graphic  variant  of  the  §  form. 
In  3d  we  might  well  read  with  S  krsagur.  The  form  given  for 
4b  is  Whitney's  suggestion.  The  evidence  of  our  ms.,  though 
slight,  supports  the  reading  of  lOe  with  st.  10. 
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(S.  4.  6) 

[f.78a5]  ydvatl  dhyd[Q]vdprthivl  vavirimnd  ydvad  vd  sapta 
sindkavo  vicasthuh  vdcam  visasya  [7]  dusanlm  tdm  ito  nir 
avdrisam  \  suparnas  tvd  garutmdn  visa  prathamam  d[S]dayat. 
|  ndropayo  ndmddayotdsmdbhavan  pituh  yam  cdstrta[9]t  pancd- 
ngulir  vakrd  cid  ati  dhanvinah  \  apaskambhasya  bdhvo[10]n 
nivocam  aha  visam  z  salydd  visam  nirvocam  dnjandt  parnadher 
uta  |  [11]  apdsthds  chrgaldt  karmaldn  nirvocam  aham  visam  \ 
ramas  tveko  salyo  [12]  uto  te  rasam  visam  z  utdrasusya  vrksasya 
dhanus  te  ramdrasam.  ye  pi[13]yusan  ya  dusyan  ydmyan  neva- 
vdsrjan  \  sarve  te  vadhrayas  santu  vadhrir  vi[14:]sagiris  krtd  \ 
vadhrayas  te  khanitdro  vadhri  tvam  asy  osadhe  \  vadhrisva 
pa[15]rvato  giri  yato  jdtam  idam  visam.  vdd  idam  vdraydtdi 
varundtd[16]'bhrtam  \  tatrdmrtasydsiktam  tas  cakdrdrasam 
visam.  z  3  z 

Read :  yavatl  dyavaprthivi  varimna  yavad  va  sapta  sindhavo 
vitasthuh  |  vacam  visyasya  dusanim  tarn  ito  niravadisam  z  1  z 
suparnas  tva  garutman  visa  prathamam  adayat  |  naropayo 
namadaya  utasma  abhavan  pituh  z  2  z  tyam  castrtatt  pancangu- 
lir  vakrac  cid  adhi  dhanvanah  |  apaskambhasya  bahvor  nirvocam 
aham  visam  z  3  z  salyad  visam  nirvocam  anjanat  parnadher  uta 
|  apasthac  chrngat  kulmalan  nirvocam  aham  visam  z  4  z  arasas 
ta  iso  salyo  'tho  te  'rasam  visam  |  utarasasya  vrksasya  dhanus 
te  'rasarasam  z  5  z  ye  'pipisan  ye  'dusyan  ya  asyan  ye 
'vasrjan  |  sarve  te  vadhrayas  santu  vadhrir  visagiris  krtah  z  6  z 
vadhrayas  te  khanitaro  vadhris  tvam  asy  osadhe  |  vadhris  sa 
parvato  girir  yato  jatam  idam  visam  z  7  z  var  idam  varayatai 
varunad  abhrtam  [  tatramrtasyasiktam  tac  cakararasam  visam 
z  8  z  3  z 

The  margin  suggests  serve  te  in  6c. 

In  2d  abhavas,  in  accord  with  £,  would  be  smoother.  In  3a 
I  suspect  we  have  only  a  corruption  of  the  reading  of  £  yas  ta 
asyat;  but  possibly  a  form  of  str  is  the  verb.  Our  st.  8  is  6 
4.  7.  1 ;  the  form  suggested  for  our  pada  b  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  something  like  varanavatya  abhrtam  would  bring  it  in 
accord  with  §. 
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[f.78a!6]  khd[Il]direna  salalendtho  kankatadantya  \  atho 
visasya  yad  visam  tena  pd[18]mlr  anmasam. 

In  pada  b  we  may  read  kankatadantya ;  in  d  read  papir. 

kityds  sataparvands  sahasrdksena  sarmand  [f.78bl]  tiksna- 
bhir  abhribhir  vaya  nir  addmds  saddnvd 

In  a  read  sityas  sataparvanas ;  in  cd  vayam  nir  ajamas 
sadanvah ;  the  verb  is  very  uncertain. 

mdsahdsatyam  lda[2]s  kdnvd  paro  nudah  mdyddhandgatd  yds 
ciha  grms  purah 

For  pada  b  we  may  read  itas  kanvam  paro  nudah,  but  for 
a  I  see  nothing  sure;  perhaps  sadanvam  should  be  the  first 
word  having  dropped  out  after  sadanva  of  st.  2d,  and  then 
asatyam  might  be  the  last  word  of  the  pada  with  some  form  of 
the  root  sah  before  it.  In  cd  we  might  read  mayadhara  agata 
ya  yas  ceha  jurnis  parah ;  but  this  is  very  uncertain. 

nacd  [3]  itthd  nacd  ihd  vamdsato  akse  va  srngavas  chirah  \ 
saddnvd  vrd[4:]hmanas  pate  tlksnasriigodrsann  ihi  \ 

The  second  hemistich  is  clear  here  sadanva  vrahmanas  pate 
tiksnasrngodrsann  ihi;  cf  RV.  10.  155.  2ed.  Pada  b  we  may 
read  akse  vas  srngavac  chirah,  which  appears  also  Ppp.  6.  8.  4d. 
KV.  10.  155.  2a  is  catto  itas  cattamutah,  which  suggests  for 
pada  a  here  nica  ittha  nica  iha  vamamuto. 

vi  ten  manthds  casire  vi  tade[5]te  agado  hi  ni  dadau  te  dbhy 
agdus  kanve  parehy  avaram  vrne  \ 

I  can  offer  nothing  here  except  the  division  of  words. 

yds  te[G]nke  tisthanty  d  vallke  yd  pray  am  khe  pray  am  kha- 
yanty  uta  ydni  ghord  \  [7]  yd  garbhdt  pramrsanti  sarvds  pdplr 
anlnasam  \ 

For  pada  a  yas  te  '  nke  tisthanti  ya  vallke  might  stand ;  in  b 
it  seems  that  prayam  khe  is  due  to  dittography  and  should  be 
dropped,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  read  yah  prayas  ksiyanty 
uta  ya  nu  ghorah.  In  c  read  garbhan  pramrsanti. 

yas  celam  vasatd  u[8]ta  yd  natta  dusam  nilam  pisangam  uta 
lohitam  yd  \  yd  garbhan  [9]  pramrsanti  sarvdh  pdplr  anmasam 
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In  pada  a  the  first  word  should  perhaps  be  yas  and  the  last 
word  probably  dusarii,  but  further  I  cannot  see :  with  pisangam 
and  yah  b  can  stand  being  practically  the  equivalent  of  £.  14.  2. 
48b.  Read  garbhan  in  c. 

ydkidantlr  visadanti[\Q]r  visadantl  prdndm  asydpi  nisyata  \ 
durndmnls  sarvds  sanga[\1.]tya  mdmusyotsikta  kin  cana  z  4  z 

Bead :  tyakidantir  visadantih  pranam  asyapi  niksata  |  durna- 
mnis  sarvas  sangatya  inamusyotsikta  kin  cana  z  8  z  4  z 

There  is  a  proper  name  akidantl  which  may  be  in  pada  a, 
but  I  have  thought  also  of  ankadantir.  £.  5.  8.  4e  is  pranam 
asyapi  nahyata. 

10 

[f.78bll]  yamyd  musaldhatd  [12]  dbisataprstd  visa  suta  tapur 
agnis  tapor  dydus  tapanvan  sure  bhava  vi[13]sam  tveto  akma 
rohyanto  avruvan.  \ 

This  seems  little  more  than  a  series  of  words,  but  some  cor- 
rections at  least  are  evident  or  possible.  Read  yamya  musala- 
hata  and  probably  dvisataprstha ;  perhaps  suta  followed  by  a 
colon.  Next  a  tristubh  pada  can  be  made  out  tapur  agnis  tapur 
dyaus  tapasvan.  The  rest  could  be  counted  as  two  anustubh 
padas,  reading  takma  rohayanto. 

dvisam  kumbhe  va  srava  visam  #ama[14]no  sure  visam  tvam 
hastydhata  visam  pratihitd  bhava  \ 

Read:  visarii  kumbhe  'va  srava  visam  ftamano  sure  |  visam 
tvam  hastahata  visam  pratihita  bhava  z  2  z 

This  seems  rather  unsatisfactory:  if  sure  is  vocative  then  we 
would  expect  vocatives  feminine  in  cd.  In  st.  6b  below  we  have 
visam  te  pa  vane  sure  (sic  correxi),  which  possibly  is  the  form 
intended  here. 

sinhas  ie  stu  ta[\5]ndulo  vydghras  pary  odanam  prajd  kuna- 
sya  nakrahur  vrkasya  hrdi  sam[~L6]srava~h  \ 

In  a  read  'stu  tandulo;  in  c  kurasya  would  fit  the  tone  of 
padas  ab  but  I  can  suggest  nothing  for  nakrahur ;  pada  d  seems 
possible  as  it  stands. 

yamvyd  pdtrd  sutdsaspassa  kvd  visas  pari  \  vardha  [17]  manya- 
rujam  nuttdna  pada  sandayah  \ 
I  can  make  no  suggestion  here. 
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udadanl  pracyavani  a [18] para  subhagd  vims  pari  \  utdkhdta 
manyurujam  nyuta  pascdt  ta[1.9]puras  krdhi  \ 
I  can  make  no  suggestion  here. 

visam  te  pavane  sure  rwd/ii[f.79al]rara  sthdle  astu  te  \ 
mathnantv  anyo  anyasmdd  isudhiyam  tad  dhanas  tvat. 

In  a  pavane  seems  good ;  in  c  read  mathnantv ;  in  d  isudhyan 
would  seem  possible  and  dhanus. 

isupdvdno  [2]  rudhirds  caranti  pdtdro  martyds  tava  ye  sumere 
|  hatdso  anye  yodhayantv  anyd [3]  s  tvam  adischiram  samahimd- 
nam  surdyd  \ 

Pada  a  seems  possible  as  it  stands,  taking  isupavano  as  mean- 
ing 'protecting  from(  ?)  arrows';  in  b  perhaps  we  may  read  ye 
'sum  erire.  A  good  pada  c  is  obtained  if  we  read  yodhayantv 
anye;  in  d  I  can  only  conjecture  'stram  dhikseran  for  the  first 
two  words,  the  rest  being  possibly  good  with  suraya. 

tvam  vlrudho  visravo  balena  uta  pd[4]taya  sddaya  yodhand- 
ydi  |  bhinnarin  nirbhinnaswsnd  sam  rschatdm  dtmacelo  [5]  visra- 
van  te  surdpd  \ 

In  pada  a  read  tvam,  in  ab  balenot  pataya  sadhaya  and  per- 
haps yodhanaya  although  yodhanayai  might  possibly  stand. 
For  c  read  bhinnarir  nirbhinnasirsna  sam  rcchatam ;  in  d  visra- 
van  te  suraya  seems  possible,  but  I  suspect  atmacelo  for  which 
however  I  can  suggest  nothing. 

visosutdm  pivati  ca  rrsdno  mastrd  samsrstdn  rudhi[6]rena 
misrdns  chinnahastas  carati  grdme  antar  virahatydni  bahudhd 
pand[l]yam  \ 

For  pada  a  I  see  nothing  more  than  the  transliteration  shows ; 
in  b  with  sasran  and  misran  we  would  have  a  good  pada:  with 
panayan  at  the  end  the  last  two  padas  seem  possible. 

asumatim  isumatls  unnaydma  sitdd  adhi  \  sddhaydbhi  sdda-[8] 
yd  harivindm  pari  ropayd  \  anyo  anyasya  moschiwm.  z  5  z  [9] 
z  anu  2  z 

Read :  asumatim  isumatim  unnayama  sitad  adhi  |  sadhayabhi 
sadhaya  tharivmam  pari  ropaya  |  anyo  anyasya  mocchisan  z  10 
z  5  z  anu  2  z 

In  pada  d  possibly  we  may  read  arivenam  (=:  enemy's 
arrow?).  In  pada  e  mocchisan  is  by  no  means  certain. 
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The  intent  of  this  escapes  me  in  spite  of  some  fairly  clear 
hints  in  st.  2,  6,  and  8:  and  all  the  suggestions  are  therefore 
simply  gropings  in  the  dark. 

11 

[f.79a9]  anu  te  manyatdm  agnir  varuna  te  anumanyatdm  \ 
tatas  te  pu[1.0]tro  jdyatdm  \  sa  valghl  gosu  yudhyatdm  idam 
vdyon  ajdnlha  yadim  indra  [11]  vrhaspate  \  dncanam  putrave- 
danam  \  krnvas  pumsamalan  vayam  \  yenetat  pari[12]stabhitam 
yasmdt  putram  no,  vindase  indrdgnl  tasmdt  tvenasah  pari  pdtdm 
a[13]hardivi  dtharvdno  angiraso  visve  devd  rtdvrdhah  srnvantv 
a[14:]bhya  me  havam  asydi  putrdya  vetave  \  indrdnl  varimdni 
sinwdll  [15]  utdditih  marutarugrd  patnlndm  putram  abhy  anu- 
destu  te  \  putram  te  mittrd[~L6]rund  \  putram  devl  sarasvatl  \ 
putram  te  asvindu  devd  \  ddhattdm  puska[Yl]rassrja  \  yesdm  ca 
ndma  jagrabha  tesdm  ca  nopa  samsmara  \  devds  te  [18]  sarve 
sangatya  putram  cdivdtrikam  dadhe  dtmanenam  nir  mamlwa  sa 
tvat  pari  [19]  jdyatam  \  tvam  1)1 jam  urvareva  tvam  bibharsi 
yonydm  \  prthivim  saha  ya[Ll^o\]jnair  naksattrdis  saha  stiryah 
vdtas  patattribhis  saha  putram  abhy  aridestu  te  z  z  [2]  z  1  z 

Read:  anu  te  manyatam  agnir  varunas  te  anu  manyatam  | 
tatas  te  putro  jayatam  sa  valgi  gosu  yudhyatam  z  1  z  idarii  vayor 
ajamhedam  indrad  vrhaspateh  j  aiijanarii  putravedanarii  krnmas 
pumsamalam  vayam  z  2  z  yenaitat  paristabhitam  yasmat  putram 
na  vindase  |  indragni  tasmat  tvainasah  pari  patam  ahardivi  z  3  z 
atharvano  angiraso  visve  deva  rtavrdhah  |  srnvantv  abhi  me 
havam  asyai  putraya  vettave  z  4  z  indrani  varunam  sinivaly 
utaditih  |  fmarutarugra  patnmamf  putram  abhy  anudestu  te 
z  5  z  putram  te  mitravaruna  putram  devi  sarasvatl  putram  te 
asvinau  deva  adhattam  puskarasraja  z  6  z  yesam  ca  nama  jagra- 
bha tesam  ca  nopa  sasmara  devas  te  sarve  sangatya  putram 
jaivatrkarii  dadhre  z  7  z  atmamnam  nir  mimisva  sa  tvat  pari 
jayatam  tvam  bijam  urvareva  tvam  bibharsi  yonyam  z  8  z 
prthivi  saha  yajnair  naksatrais  saha  suryah  |  vatas  patatribhis 
saha  putram  abhy  anudestu  te  z  9  z  1  z 

The  ms.  seems  to  correct  valghl  in  Id  to  valmi. 

If  valgi  is  an  allowable  form  its  meaning  would  seem  possible 
here.  In  2d  I  think  pumsavanam  would  be  a  more  attractive 
reading.  In  5c  we  want  something  like  marutam  ugraiiam  patni 
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but  I  do  not  venture  to  restore  it  in  the  text.  With  our  st.  6 
cf.  £.  5.  25.  3.  In  7b  either  napa  or  nupa  might  be  considered 
as  an  alternative  to  nopa.  The  form  destu  does  not  seem  to  be 
quoted,  but  is  not  open  to  objection,  I  think. 

12 

[f.79b2]  vrsd  jajni  madhavdno  yam  madhumatlbhyah  sdu  te 
yonim  d[3]saydm  bad  daksas  puruso  bhuvan  \  yonim  gaccha 
madhavdno  yonydm  puruso  bhava  [4]  tatah  punan  nir  dydmi 
sirsnds  srombhin  nonudat.  bdnavdn  i[5]sudher  iva  krnvan 
putror  yathdpriyam  \  sroniyo  manv  antard  dasamdsyd[6]yasi  \ 
sa  praty  dm  praty  d  vantd  ete  samvatsare  punah  yatha  jlvdsi  [7] 
bhadrai/dbibhantd  mahd  bhave  \  sam  te  yonim  aceklipam  supra- 
ja[8]stvdya  bhadrayd  \  tatrd  sincasva  vrsnyam  dasamdsyam 
(ibhi  vratam.  \  [9]  garbhas  te  yonim  a  sayl  garbho  jardyuv  d 
xaydm  kumdrd  ulba[W]m  d  saydm  tvastaklipto  yathdparuh 
yathd  rdjan  madhuvdnas  tarn  [11]  bijam  vi  rohasi  \  evd  tvam 
asyd  nir  bindhi  kumdram  yonyd[~L2]dhi  \  garbhddhdna  madha- 
vdno garbham  devo  vrhaspatih  garbham  ta  [13]  indras  cdgnis 
ca  garbham  dhdtd  dadhdtu  te  z  2  z 

Read:  vrsa  jajne  madhavano  'yam  madhumatibhyah  |  asau 
te  yonim  a  sayam  bad  daksas  puruso  bhuvan  z  1  z  yonim  gaccha 
madhavana  yonyarii  puruso  bhava  |  tatah  punar  nir  ayasi  cirsna 
sronibhin  nonudat  z  2  z  banavan  isudher  iva  krnvan  putraih 
yathapriyam  |  sronyor  manv  antara  dasamasya  ayasi  z  3  z  sa 
pratyan  praty  a  tvarta  ete  samvatsare  punah  |  yatha  jivasi 
bhadrayabhi  bharta  mahan  bhaveh  z  4  z  sam  te  yonim  aciklpam 
suprajastvaya  bhadraya  |  tatra  sincasva  vrsnyaih  dasamasyam 
abhi  vratam  z  5  z  garbhas  te  yonim  a  sayi  garbho  jarayv  a 
sayam  |  kumara  ulbam  a  sayam  tvastaklpto  yathaparuh  z  6  z 
yatha  raj  an  madhavana  tarn  bijam  vi  rohayasi  |  eva  tvam  asya 
nir  bindhi  kumaram  yonya  adhi  z.7  z  garbhadhano  madhavano 
garbham  devo  vrhaspatih  |  garbham  ta  indras  cagnis  ca  garbham 
dhata  dadhatu  te  z  8  z  2  z 

With  our  Ic  and  Gab  cf  £.  5.  25.  9b ;  with  our  st.  8  cf .  £.  5. 
25.  4.  Perhaps  madhuvana  (cf.  ms.  in  7a)  is  the  correct  form 
of  this  word:  I  find  neither.  The  forms  suggested  for  2d,  3b, 
and  4d  are  rather  uncertain.  In  4a  probably  the  verb  is 
prati  -f-  a  -f-  vrt,  and  perhaps  varttha  might  stand. 
19  JAOS  37 
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[f.79b!3]  s£ya[14]s  sivdbhir  vayas  toam  sam  gacchasva  tanva 
jdtavedah  \  ratnam  dadhd[I5]nas  sumands  purastdd  grhebhyah 
tvd  varcase  nir  vapdmi  pr[16]thivydm  ghama  stabhito  antarikse 
divi  sratah  dydur  endn  sa[Yl]rvatas  pdtu  yas  tvd  pacany  odanah 
ye  samudram  aylrayan  ye  [18]  ca  sindhum  ye  antariksam 
prthivlm  uta  dydm.  ye  vdtena  sa[f.80al]ra£/iam  ydnti  devds  tdn 
dpnoty  odand  pdkdtra  red  kumbhi  dinlyatd  sdmnd  [2]  pacyato- 
dand  ansam  somasydikam  manye  vdisvadevam  idam  havih  ulu- 
khale  [3]  musule  yas  ca  surpe  bhumydm  ukhdydm  yadi  vdsi 
samja  \  yd  vipuruso  [4]  yd  vininnejandni  sarvam  tat  te  vra- 
hmand  sudaydmi  urdhva  prehi  mdpa  [5]  vyaktd  vyarujo  anta- 
ram  raksdnsi  sarvd  tlrtvd  yathd  roha  divam  tvam  \  turo  no  [6] 
turo  bhava  sam  dhibhir  viyatdm  ayam  sam  prthivyd  sam  agnind 
sam  suryasya  rasmi[7]su  \  sam  devdndm  apasva  \  d  ca  dvisas 
sukrtasya  loke  \  trtlye  ndke  [8]  adhi  rocane  divah  satyor  apadam 
yopayanto  anyetva  prcchdmi  krtya  mrtyum  [9]  padayopanena 
z  3  z 

Read:  sivas  sivabhir  vayas  tvam  sam  gacchasva  tanva  jata- 
vedah  ratnam  dadhanas  sumanas  purastad  grhebhyas  tva 
varcase  nir  vapami  z  1  z  prthivyam  gharmas  stabhito  antarikse 
divi  sratah  |  dyaur  enam  sarvatas  patu  yas  tva  pacaty  odana  z 
2  z  ye  samudram  airayan  ye  ca  sindhum  ye  antariksam  prthivim 
uta  dyam  |  ye  vatena  saratham  yanti  devas  tan  apnoty  odanah 
pakapatre  z  3  z  rca  kumbhi  ni  diyatam  samna  pacyata  odanah 
ansam  somasyaikam  manye  vaisvadevam  idam  havih  z  4  z  ulu- 
khale  musale  yas  ca  surpe  bhumyam  ukhayam  yadi  vasi  sanjah 
|  ya  vipruso  ya  vinirnejanani  sarvam  tat  te  vrahmana  sudayami 
z  5  z  urdhvas  prehi  mapa  fvyakta  vyarujot  antaram  raksansi 
sarva  tirtva  yatha  roha  divam  tvam  z  6  z  turo  no  'turo  bhava 
sam  dhibhir  vlyatam  ayam  sam  prthivya  sam  agnina  sam 
suryasya  rasmibhih  z  7  z  tsarii  devanam  apasva  a  ca  dvisast 
sukrtasya  loke  trtiye  nake  adhi  rocane  divah  z  8  z  mrtyoh  padarii 
yopayanto  anv  eta  fprcchami  krtyat  mrtyum  padayopanena  z  9 
z  3  z 

In  f.79b  1.  14  the  ms.  corrects  to  gacchadhva. 

Pada  a  of  st.  1  seems  to  be  defective,  and  the  trouble  is 
probably  in  vayas;  vahas  comes  to  mind  but  hardly  improves 
the  pada.  At  the  end  of  3d  pakatra  might  be  a  simpler  emenda- 
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tion.  With  6a  we  may  compare  S.  6.  87.  2a  ihaivaidhi  mapa 
cyosthah;  for  vyakta  perhaps  we  should  read  some  form  of 
vyac.  That  there  are  two  stanzas  after  st.  7  I  feel  fairly  con- 
fident, but  can  get  no  further  with  them  than  is  indicated  above. 
With  st.  Ib  cf .  S.  18.  2.  lOd ;  RV.  10.  16.  5d.  With  st.  4a  cf . 
!§.  9.  5.  5a.  Our  5a  appears  VSK.  2.  5.  2a  and  elsewhere  with 
yac  ca :  our  8c  appears  RV.  9.  86.  27d  and  elsewhere  with  prsthe. 
What  is  given  here  as  st.  9  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  corrupted 
version  of  a  stanza  composed  of  S.  12.  2.  30ab  and  29cd. 

14 

[f.80a9]  bhutvd  mukham  asi  satyasya  rasmir  uccdi  [10]  sloko 
divam  gaccha  mchriyetdm  haviskrto  \  sddhu  devdn  saparyata 
[11]  m  ajdisas  apa  luspatu  \ 

Reading  bhutya  we  have  a  good  pada  of  eleven  syllables ;  in  b 
I  would  read  uccaissloko,  in  c  haviskrtau;  in  d  saparyatam  is 
probable ;  the  last  pada,  in  which  lumpatu  is  the  only  possibility 
which  suggests  itself,  perhaps  does  not  belong  here. 

dpo  devlr  yajnakrtdh  sukra  devln  havi[1.2] skrtah  ekapdtro- 
dano  agnistomena  sammyatd 

Read :  apo  devir  yajnakrtah  sukra  devlr  haviskrtah  |  ekapatra 
odana  agnistomena  saihyatah  z  2  z 

Pada  c  would  be  improved  by  reading  ya  eka°. 

gayatrl  }iavyavd[\.^]d  asi  devatdgnis  sam  idhyase  \  sahasra- 
dhdram  sukrtasya  lake  ghr[l4:]taprstham  amattyuli 

This  is  all  correct  except  the  last  word  for  which  mamadyuh 
would  seem  possible. 

tapas  ca  satyam  cdudanam  prdsnltdm  paramesthindu  td-  [15] 
bhydm  vaisvarabhrtam  tenddhipatir  ucyase  \ 

Read  vaisvanara0  in  c ;    with  this  the  stanza  seems  correct. 

udagdyo  sivdyoh  \  [16]  prdnena  samyata  \  apa  vrprdnimaj 
jahy 

Out  of  this  I  get  nothing :  it  seems  to  represent  st.  5,  for  the 
rest  of  the  material  divides  readily  into  three  stanzas. 

apa  kslya  duritam  a[Yl]lia¥n  \  apa  raksdnsi  tejasd  \  devebhyo 
havyam  arcatam  vyacasvdn  supra[f.80b1-]thd  sa  hi  \ 
In  a  ksiye  seems  possible ;  in  d  read  suprathas. 
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uscdis  suparno  divam  ut  patdsundriyam  devesv  dkrnvann 
rsi[2]bhyah  pari  dehi  mam  sukram  sukrena  bhaksaydm  pivantu 
sukrto  madhu  \ 

In  a  read  uccais,  in  ab  patasmdriyam,  in  d  bhaksyam  pibantu. 

dva[3]yd  devd  tapano  yajnam  dkur  ydn  odano  dvisade  ydns 
ca  prsthah  d[4:]ditydngirasas  svargam  imam  prdsnantu  rtubhir 
nisadya  z  4  z 

Read:  dvaya  devas  tapanarii  yajnam  akur  yan  odano  t dvi- 
sade yans  ca  prsthah  |  aditya  angirasas  svargam  imam  prasnantv 
rtubhir  nisadya  z  8  z  4  z 

For  dvisade  in  b  visate  would  seem  rather  good,  and  prsthyam 
might  be  better  than  prsthah.  In  a  tarpanam  might  be  better. 


[f.80b5]  plymasya  kslrasya  sarpiso  anyasyagram  sambhard- 
metat.  etabhd*am[6]s  ahutddo  a/nyo  vdisvadevam  havir  ubha- 
yam  samcaranU  \ 

For  pada  b  read  annasyagram  sambharamy  etat.  The  first 
word  of  c  is  probably  yathabhagam,  and  anye  should  be  read  for 
anyo ;  the  last  pada  can  stand,  although  Kaus.  73.  14  has  ubhaye. 
It  is  possible  that  what  stands  here  as  pada  c  is  a  corrupt 
abbreviation  of  Kaus.  73.  14ab. 

te  samyanca  [7]  iha  mddayantdm  warn  urja  yajamdndya 
matsva  me  sma  bhavo  md  [8]  sarvo  vadhid  grdmd  vatsdn  kroma- 
srayo  vadamna  \ 

With  urjam  pada  b  might  stand,  being  a  variant  of  !§.  18.  4. 
4d;  but  Kaus.  73.  15  has  a  as  here,  and  in  b  yajamana  yam 
icchata,  which  probably  should  be  read  here.  In  c  read  mo  sma ; 
d  should  probably  begin  gramyan  vatsan,  but  I  can  get  nothing 
out  of  the  rest  of  it. 

ye  jdtd  ye  ca  garbhe[9]sv  antar  aristdgnes  tanum  drabhantdm 
imd  gdvo  vijdvatis  prajdvatl  [10]  strijva  sammano  bhavantu  \ 

The  meter  would  be  much  improved  in  a  by  ye  ca  jata ;  in  b 
read  arista  agnes  tanvam.  In  c  read  prajavatis,  and  for  d  strisu 
sammanaso  bhavantu.  The  two  hemistichs  do  not  hang  together 
very  well. 
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a  sdbhdumdn  api  prschanti  devd  sdmvatsa[Y[.]rdyusd  sedasd 
samsrjami  vra  viyantdm  striyo  gdvo  visnur  yo  [12]  ryonim  anu 
kalpaydti  \ 

Read:  a  sabhauman  api  prcchanti  devas  sariivatsarayusa 
medasa  samsrjami  |  pra  vlyantarii  striyo  gavo  visnur  yo  yonim 
anu  kalpayati  z  4  z 

pratigrhndttr  rsabhasya  reta  uksd[13]nadvdns  carati  vddya- 
tdm  anu  \  preram  agra.m  na  hinasti  kin  cana  ya[I4:]thdkdmam 
Jcrnuta  somyam  madhu  \ 

In  a  we  may  probably  read  pratigrhnati  vrsabhasya,  in  b 
vasitam.  In  c  perhaps  preram  might  stand,  but  preran  would 
seem  better. 

sddur  yajnas  ahutado  naya[15]nta  ray  as  posd  yajamdnam 
sajantam  \  ni  te  prathdm  prthivl  ya[16]ntu  sindhavo  yad  osa- 
dhayo  nihatdm  predatdm  irdn. 

In  a  we  may  perhaps  read  sadhur  yajnas  sa  hutado  nayatu : 
in  b  read  sacantam  (^  £.  2.  34.  Id).  In  c  read  prthiviih,  in  d 
nihitam  predatam  iram. 

parjanyasya  [17]  maruto  dadhiyansdn  vdta  bhadram  sasyam 
pacyatdm  modatdm  jagat.  \  [18]  saptarsayas  sapta  svardnsy 
esdth  sapta  ksayo  svinoJi  \ 

For  dadhiyansan  vata  I  can  suggest  nothing  plausible ;  nor  for 
ksayo,  after  which  read  'svinoh. 

panca  vdjd  pra[f.81al]no  vydno  mandkutir  vdg  devl  devebhyo 
havyam  vahatu  prajdndn. 

Read  vajah  and  mana  akutir,  with  colon  after  devl ;  this  can 
be  read  as  two  eight-syllable  padas.  Read  prajanan. 

ye  ca  dr[2].std  ye  cddrstds  krimayas  kikrsds  ca  ye  \  tesdm 
sirdnsy  asind  schi[3]nadmi  yathd  sdmv  at  sandy  usd  medasa 
samsrjdmi  z  5  z  [4]  z  anu  3  z 

Read :  ye  ca  drsta  ye  cadrstas  krimayas  kikkisas  ca  ye  |  tesarii 
;siransy  asina  chinadmi  yatha  samvatsarayusa  medasa  samsrjami 
z  9  z  5  z  anu  3  z 

16 

[f.81a4]  dydus  cemam  yajnam  prthivl  ca  sandahdtdm  ma- [5] 
tarisvd  pavamdnas  purastdt.  tvastd  vdyus  saha  somena  vdta 
i[6]mam  sam  duhur  dnapasphurantah 
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In  a  read  sanduhataiii ;  in  d  read  ana0  :  for  pada  a  see  TB. 
3.  7.  4.  15. 

gharmam  tvapdnv  amrtasya  dhdrayd  devebhyo  [7]  havyam 
paride  savitre  \  sukram  devds  srutam  ajantu  havyam  dsam 
juhvd[8]ndm  amrtasya  yondu  \ 

In  a  read  tapamy,  in  b  paridam,  in  c  srtam  adantu,  in  d 
juhvanam.  These  corrections  bring  the  stanza  in  accord  with 
Vait.  14.  1. 

ud  vdsaydgne  srutam  akarma  havyam  d  roha  [9]  prstham 
amrtasya  dhdma  \  vanaspatayd  upa  barhi  strnlta  vadhvd  sa-[W] 
matu  ghrtavat  kardtha 

Eead:  ud  vasayagnes  srtam  akarma  havyam  a  roha  prstham 
amrtasya  dhama  |  vanaspatya  upa  barhis  strnlta  madhva  sama- 
nktha  ghrtavat  karatha  z  3  z 

For  padas  ab  cf .  Kaus.  2.  37 ;  for  d  cf .  Kaus.  2.  36. 

yopsi  yaksmas  samaydmi  tam  vorja  gavyuti[~Ll]yam  sam 
anajmi  yetdm  tam  nam  krl  kslram  avitham  nas  krnomy  ansam 
tayanto  [12]  piyutham  etah 

If  yopsi  may  mean  'hurtful'  it  may  stand;  at  the  end  of 
pada  a  read  tam  va;  for  b  urjam  gavyutim  sam  anajmy  etam. 
Just  above  tam,  at  the  beginning  of  c,  the  ms.  interlines  a  cor- 
rection kta,  but  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  first  part  of  the  pada ; 
read  avisaih  for  avitham.  For  d  it  seems  possible  to  read  aiisaib 
dayante  piyusam  etat. 

iddndm  pita  uta  pitnydydndm  payo  dhayantv  a[I3]humyamd- 
nah  |  rtubhis  sasyam  uta  kliptam  astu  yo  gopd  raksatu  vd[I4:]yur 
ena  \ 

In  a  pita  seems  a  probable  reading,  and  pitryanam ;  in  b  read 
dhayantv  ahrmyamanah ;  in  c  klptam;  at  the  end  of  d  enaiii 
may  be  possible. 

pivata  ghrtam  yata  dhdvayed  guhd  yatam  nihatam  mdnusesu 
|  [15]  visve  devd  vdisvadevasydg-ndu  yathdbhdgo  haviso  mcida- 
yadhvam  \ 

In  a  read  pibata,  and  perhaps  yato  or  yatra;  with  nihitarii 
pada  b  would  seem  good :  in  d  read  yathabhagam. 

yo  [16]  devdndm  asi  srestho  rudras  tvamticaro  vrsd  \  arista- 
smdkam  vlrd  me  [17]  tad  astu  hrtam  tava  \ 
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In  b  read  tanticaro;  in  c  arista  asmakam;  in  d  read  hutaih 
for  hrtarh,  and  unless  medad  can  stand  as  the  first  word  of  d 
I  can  see  nothing.  Pada  a  appears  MS.  1.  3.  4.  3,  and  pada  b 

TB.  3.  3.  2.  5. 

\ 

purnam  aham  karlsanam  \  satavantam  sahasrinam  •w-ff.Slbl] 
svebhir  agne  devair  imam  gosthamdm  durha  z  1  z 

Read:  purnarii  maham  karisinam  satavantam  sahasrinam  | 
visvebhir  agne  devair  imam  gostomarii  drnha  z  8  z  1  z 

This  stanza  as  emended  is  not  satisfactory;  I  have  tried  to 
bring  it  into  the  general  sphere  of  the  first  six  stanzas,  but  that 
may  be  a  mistaken  effort. 

17 

(§.  6.  Ill  with  additions) 

[f.81bl]  devdinasdd  unmadi[2]tam  ksettriyds  chapathdr  uta 
|  muncantu  tasmd  tvd  devd  unmattam  raksa[3]sas  pavi  z 

For  b  read  ksetriyac  chapathad  uta;  in  c  tasmat,  in  d  pari. 
Our  a  and  d  are  £.  3ab. 

munim  bhavantam  sarydni  vdvrto  raksdnsy  aknu  uld  fca-[4] 
nikratl  \  atas  tarn  no  adhi  pdhi  vdjinn  indrena  medl  vrhate  [5] 
randya  \ 

The  first  two  words  of  a  are  probably  sound;  for  the  next 
word  paryane  might  be  possible,  followed  by  some  form  of  vrt. 
In  b  only  the  first  and  last  words  seem  good :  I  can  get  no  idea 
of  the  intent  of  the  first  two  padas. 

yathdgne  devd  rhhavo  mamsinom  unmattam  asrjany  are- [6] 
nasah  eva  te  saktre  abhayam  krnotu  muncasvdinaso  vi  naydmi 
raksaJi  [7] 

In  ab  we  may  probably  read  manisino  'mum  unmattam 
asrjann  ara  enasah.  In  c  read  sakro,  in  d  nayasi. 

yathd  gdvds  ca  bhumydm  purusdsvinya  okasah  yavonmattasya 
te  mu[8]ne  sa  grhndtu  prthivlm  anu  \ 

Bead  gavas  in  a ;  for  b  the  only  suggestion  I  have  is  purusas 
cinvanty.  In  c  read  evon°,  in  d  perhaps  sarii  or  sa. 

munim  dddhdra  prthivl  munim  dydu[9]r  abhi  raksati  munni- 
yam  hi  visvd  bhutdni  munim  indro  adldharat.  \  [10]  para  raksa 
svdmi  te  I 
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Read:  munim  dadhara  prthivi  munirii  dyaur  abhi  raksati  | 
munirii  hi  visva  bhutani  munim  indro  adidharat  |  para  raksas 
suvami  te  z  5  z 

With  the  last  pada  cf.  £.  4.  13.  5d,  which  has  yaksmarii. 

imam  me  ague  purusam  samugdhi  yd  vibho  grd\\\]hyd  laldplti 
|  utodite  krnavarbhdgadheya  munim  mudito  [12]  agado  yathd- 
sat.  | 

Read :  imam  me  agne  purusam  mumugdhi  yo  vibaddho  grahya 
lalapiti  atho  'dhi  te  krnavad  bhagadheyam  anunmudito  agado 
yathasat  z  6  z 

agnis  te  na  sasayatu  yat  te  unmana  uddhrtam  ju[13]homi 
vidvdns  te  havir  yathdnammudito  bhava  \ 

Read:    agnis  te  ni  samayatu  yat  te  tan  mana  uddhrtam 
juhomi  vidvans  te  havir  yathanunmudito  bhavah  z  7  z 

punas  tvd  tur  apsaras  pu[14:]nar  vdtas  punar  disah  punar 
yamas  punar  yamasya  dutds  te  tvd  munca[~\.5]ntv  anhasah  \ 
jivdtave  na  martave  atho  aristatdtaye  \ 

Read:  punas  tva  dur  apsarasas  punar  vatas  punar  disah  | 
punar  yamas  punar  yamasya  dutas  te  tva  muncantv  aiihasah  j 
jivatave  na  martave  atho  aristatataye  z  8  z  2  z 

18 

(§.  4.  13) 

[f.81b!5]  uta  de[16]vd  avahitam  devd  uddharatd  punah  tato 
manusyam  tam  devd  ddivas  kr[17]nuta  jwase  \  d  tvdgamam 
samtdtibhi  atho  aristatdtibhih  [18]  daksam  te  bhadram  drimm 
pard  muvdsy  dnaya  tu.  dvdv  imdu  vdtdu  va[f.82al]#a  d  sindhor 
d  pardvatah  daksan  te  any  a  a  vatu  pardnyo  vdta  yad  rapah  \  [2] 
d  vdta  vdhi  bhesajam  vi  vdta  vdhi  yad  rapah  tvam  hi  visvabhe- 
sajo  [3]  devdndm  duta  lyase  \  trdyantdm  imam  devds  trayantdm 
maruto  gandih  [4]  trdyantdm  visvd  bhutani  yathdyam  agado 
sati  |  ghrtena  dydvd[5] prthivi  ghrtendpas  samuksatd  \  ghrtena 
muscasvdinaso  yad  d  tva  [6]  krtam  dhrtah  ay  am  me  hasto  bha- 
gavattarah  ay  am  me  visvabhesajo  yam  si[7]vdbhimarsanah 
hastdbhydm  dasasdkhdbhydm  jihvd  vdtas  purogavl  \  handma-[8] 
yatnubhydm  samvubhydm  tvd  abhimarsdmasi  \  dpa  id  vd  u 
bhesajis  tds  te  [9]  krnvantu  bhesajam.z  3  z 
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Bead :  uta  deva  avahitam  deva  ud  dharatha  punah  |  uto  manu- 
syarii  tarii  deva  daivas  krnuta  jivase  z  1  z  a  tvagamam  samta- 
tibhir  atho  aristatatibhih  |  daksam  te  bhadram  abharsam  para 
suvamy  anayam  te  z  2  z  dvav  imau  vatau  vata  a  sindhor  a  para- 
vatah  |  daksam  te  anya  a  vatu  paranyo  vatu  yad  rapah  z  3  z  a 
vata  vahi  bhesajam  vi  vata  vahi  yad  rapah  |  tvam  hi  visvabhe- 
sajo  devanam  duta  lyase  z  4  z  trayantam  imam  devas  trayantam 
maruto  ganaih  |  trayantam  visva  bhutani  yathayam  agado  'sati 
z  5  z  ghrtena  dyavaprthivl  ghrtenapas  samuksata  ghrtena 
muncasvainaso  yad  a  tva  krtam  ahrthah  z  6  z  ayam  me  hasto 
bhagavan  ayam  me  bhagavattarah  |  ayam  me  visvabhesajo  'yam 
sivabhimarsanah  z  7  z  hastabhyam  dasasakhabhyam  jihva  vacas 
purogavi  anamayitnubhyam  sambhubhyam  tabhyam  tvabhi 
mrsamasi  z  8  z  apa  id  va  u  bhesajir  apo  amivacatamh  |  apo 
visvasya  bhesajis  tas  tva  krnvantu  bhesajam  z  9  z  3  z 

In  2c  our  ms.  seems  to  point  toward  the  form  which  most  of 
the  mss.  of  §  have:  the  form  given  for  2d  is  close  to  the  form 
in  S,  para  yaksmarii  suvami  te.  St.  6  has  no  parallel :  st.  9 
varies  only  in  pada  d  from  S.  3.  7.  5  (—  Ppp.  3.  2.  7)  ;  the 
similar  endings  of  padas  a  and  c  account  for  the  omission  of 
b  and  c. 

19 

(S.  3.  30) 

[f.82a9]  sahrdayam  sdmnasyam  avidvesam  krno[W]mi  vah 
anyo  nyam  dbhinnuta  vatsam  jdtam  ivdghnyd  anuvratas  pitus 
putro  mdtrd  [11]  bhavati  sunnatah  jdyd  patye  madhumatlrii 
vdcam  vadatu  santivdm  \  md  trd[~L2]td  bhrdtaram  dhuksa  md 
svasdram  uta  svasd  \  samyancas  suvratd  bhiitvd  vdcam  vo-[13] 
datu  bhadrayd  \  yena  devd  na  viyanti  no  ca  vidviwte  mithah  \ 
tat  krnvo  [14]  vrahma  vo  grhe  samjndnam  purusebhyali  jdya- 
svrntas  cittano  md  vi  yamstas  samnd[1.5]dhayantas  sudhirds 
car  ant  ah  anyo  nyasmdi  valgu  vadantu  yaca  samagrdstha  sa-[~L6] 
dhrlclndn  samdni  prapd  saha  vo  nyabhdgas  samdnyokte  saha  vo 
yuna[Yl]jmi  samyanco  gnyo  saparlyatddd  nabhim  ivdbhrtd  \ 
yena  devd  7ia[f.82bl]vi.sa  yajatrdpa  pdpmdnam  dpnuta  \  kro- 
dham  manyum  rtam  bhdgam  duruktam  aso[2]canam.  \  rejmam 
ni  dadlimasi  \  sadhrlclndn  nas  samanasas  krnomy  ekasu[3]ni- 
styam  samvananena  samhrda  \  devd  yaved  amrtam  raksamdnas 
sdyani[4:]prdtas  susamitir  vo  stu  z  4  z 
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Read:  sahydayaih  sammanasyam  avidvesam  krnomi  vah  | 
anyo  'nyam  abhi  navata  vatsam  jatam  ivaghnya  z  1  z  anuvratas 
pitus  putro  matra  bhavatu  samyatah  |  jaya  patye  madhumatim 
vacam  vadatu  samtivam  z  2  z  ma  bhrata  bhrataram  dviksan  ma 
svasaram  uta  svasa  |  samyaneas  savrata  bhutva  vacam  vadata 
bhadraya  z  3  z  yena  deva  na  viyanti  no  ca  vidvisate  mithah  | 
tat  krnmo  vrahma  vo  grhe  saiiijnanarii  purusebhyah  z  4  z  jyaya- 
svantas  cittino  ma  vi  yamsta  samradhayantas  sadhuras  carantah 
|  anyo  'nyasmai  valgu  vadanto  yata  samagras  sta  sadhricinah 
z  5  z  samam  prapa  saha  vo  'nnabhagas  samane  yoktre  saha  vo 
yunajmi  |  samyanco  'gnim  saparyatara  nabhim  ivabhrtah  z  6  z 
yena  deva  havisa  yajatra  apa  papmanam  apunata  |  krodharii 
manyum  rtiih  bhangam  duruktam  asocanam  rejmam  ni  dadhmasi 
z  7  z  sadhricman  vas  sammanasas  krnomy  ekasnustm  samvana- 
nena  sahrdah  |  deva  ived  amrtarh  raksamanas  sayarii-pratas 
susamitir  vo  'stu  z  8  z  4  z 

The  ms.  corrects  dhuksa  in  3a  to  ksudha. 

The  variants  from  6  are  slight.  In  5d  three  syllables  are 
needed;  samantah,  or  samanah,  would  fit  in  nicely  and  might 
easily  have  dropped  before  samani.  In  6d  6  has  ivabhitah.  St. 
7  is  new ;  in  pada  c  rtambhagam,  as  given  in  the  ms.,  seems  out 
of  harmony  with  the  context. 

2O 

[f.82b4]  paro  paras  ca  parastan  ma  parasta[5]ram  agnir 
vdtasya  dhrdjyapardhddhe  aham  tdm  \ 

The  first  pada  seems  to  be  defective;  it  seems  to  end  'paras 
ca:  for  b  I  incline  to  read  paras  tardah  paras  caran.  For  cd 
read  agner  vatasya  dhrajyapa  badhe  aham  tan;  cf.  S.  3.  1.  5b. 

udakasyedam  enam  vdnta[6]syedam  nibhanjanam  \  agnen 
namasydyam  panthd  neha  tanddyanam  tavd  z  z  [7] 

In  a  read  ayanaih,  for  b  vantasyedam  nibhanjanam.  In  c  a 
possible  reading  is  agner  namyasya0 ;  in  d  read  tardayanam 
tava. 

pari  tvd  krsnavartmani  agnir  dhumandrcisd  \  sa  tvan  tardhd 
paras  card[8]nyata  dhy  ahvanl 

In  a  read  °vartane,  in  b  dhuminarcisat :  in  c  sa  tvaih  tarda; 
the  sign  transliterated  hva  in  the  last  word  is  not  clear,  and  I 
suggest  caranyato  '  dhi  hrnihi  as  a  possible  but  doubtful  reading. 
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yavd'  etan  mdsuresitds  ca  ye  \  sarvdns  tan  vrahma[9]nd  vayam 
salabhdn  jambhaydmasi  \ 

In  the  first  two  words  we  seem  to  have  what  represents  pada 
a,  with  some  mention  of  barley ;  the  next  pada  might  be  masara 
esitas  ca  ye ;  the  rest  is  correct.  I  take  salabha  to  mean  an  insect 
of  the  grasshopper  sort. 

salabhasya  salabhyas  tandasyo[l.Q]tpatattrindh  z  agnir  vdta- 
sya  nrdjydpi  nipydmy  dsam  \ 

In  a  read  salabhyas,  for  b  tardasyotpatatrinah :  pada  c  as  in 
st.  1,  and  for  d  °api  nahyamy  asyam  (=  £.  7.  70.  4b,  5b). 

yadida  [11]  gam  bhesajam  visvdd  rpdt  samdbhrtam  \  dkhor 
ghunasya  tandasya  [12]  tern  sndvndpi  nahyatah 

In  a  read  yadidam ;  in  b  riphat  is  the  simplest  correction  but 
an  ablative  would  seem  better.  In  c  read  tardasya,  and  for  d 
tesam  snavnapi  nahyata. 

trstd  tvam  asi  gandhena  osadhir  gunaja[1.3]mbhim  \  dkhor 
ghunasya  jdtdni  tdni  jambhaya  tejasd 

The  kh  in  akhor  is  imperfect.  In  ab  read  gandhenausadhir 
ghuna0  ;  remove  the  colon  after  jatani. 

tulath  [14]  tandas  trndsydttu  mulam  dkhur  dhiyesitah  \  atho 
vrksasya  phalgii  [15]  yad  a  ghuna  yantu  sdyavam.z  5  z  anu 
4  z 

Read:  tularii  tardas  trnasyattu  mulam  akhur  t dhiyesitah  | 
atho  vrksasya  phalgu  yad  a  ghuna  yantu  sayavam  z  8  z  5  z  anu 
4z 

Although  many  details  are  very  uncertain  here,  the  sphere  is 
clearly  that  of  S.  6.  50. 

21 

(cf.  S.  5.  22  passim) 

[f.82b!6]  dydus  ca  dhds  pita  prthivl  ca  mdtd  cdgnis  ca  nrcaksd 
jdtave[n]ddh  te  takmdnam  adhardncam  nyancam  dasdham 
namasyam  tvaradhi  dura[£.83a1.]m  asmat. 

This  seems  to  be  clear  except  toward  the  end;  the  simplest 
correction  would  be  namasyan  tvarati,  but  it  is  very  possible  that 
a  verb  form  is  concealed  in  dasaham  and  that  namasyam  is  an 
adjective. 
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takmann  iyam  te  kfiettrabhdgam  apabhajan  prthivydh'  purve 
ardhe  ati[2]hdya  tim  ati  no  hinasvid  grdhis  kritvd  grhe.w  iti 
kild  suslrsnah  [3] 

The  only  suggestions  I  can  make  are  imam  for  iyarii,  and 
ksetrabhagam  apabhajan;  in  the  rest  the  word  division  is  not 
certain. 

takman  parvatd  ime  himavantas  somaprsthdh  vdtam  jiitam 
bhisdja  no  a[4:]kran  nasyeto  marajdnn  abhi  \ 

Eead  takman,  vata jiitam  bhisajam  no  akran,  and  marajan. 
This  is  probably  intended  to  be  metrical.  Pada  d  seems  to  be  of 
similar  intent  to  !§.  5.  22.  7a. 

na  tvd  striyas  kdmayante  na  pumsdnsas  katime  [5]  cana  \  neha 
takma  kdmydloro  titaro  mahdn. 

Read  pumarisas  and  we  have  two  readable  padas :  next  takma 
seems  probable  and  perhaps  kamalo;  for  the  last  pada  'ravati 
taro  mahan  might  seem  possible,  but  it  does  not  give  any  very 
good  meaning. 

md  no  hinsm  mahato  md  [6]  hihsir  mahyas  tvam  kumdrdn 
babhro  md  hinsm  md  no  hinsls  kumdriha  [7] 

In  a  read  hinsir,  in  b  perhaps  mahlyas ;  in  c  hinsir,  and  in  d 
perhaps  kumarir  iha.  Cf.  !§.  11.  2.  29. 

yah  sdkam  utpddayasi  baldsam  kdsam  anvrjam  bhlmas  te 
takman  he  [8]  t ay as  tdbhis  sa  pari  vrndhi  nd  \ 

In  b  read  balasam  and  perhaps  anvrjum,  for  which  S.  has 
udyugam.  In  c  bhlmas,  in  d  nah ;  S.  has  tabhis  sma  in  d. 

anyakfsettrena  ramate  sahasrdkso  [9]  martyak  abhuti  prd- 
rthas  takmatmdu  no  mrddyisyati 

Read:  anyaksetre  na  ramate  sahasrakso  'martyah  |  abhud  u 
prarthas  takma  ftm.au  no  mrdayisyati  z  7  z 

In  d  perhaps  we  may  read  tmanarii  no. 

takman  na  bhahiyd[10]svd  na  gdvo  neha  te  ca  grhd  \  satamna- 
rasya  mustihd  punar  gascha  mahd[Y[.]vrsdm  .  z  1  z 

Read :  takman  na  bheya  asva  na  gavo  neha  te  ca  grhah  |  sakarii 
bharasya  mustiha  punar  gaccha  mahavrsan  z  8  z  1  z 

The  reading  suggested  in  a  is  barely  probable :  in  padas  cd  I 
have  followed  £,  which  however  has  etu  in  d. 
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[f.83all]  yo  hemantam  sapayatho  balendrvdg  de[l2]vety  uda 
ye  paro  divah  bhavdrudrayos  sumati  vrmmahe  anyatrd[1.3]ssad 
aghahavijyd  vy  etu  \  yo  dydm  a  tanotu  yo  ntariksam  stabhrdty 
ojaso  [14]  jdyamdnah  tasmdi  rudrdya  havisa  vidhemdnyattrd- 
smad  aghaha[15]vi?d  vy  etu  z  yayo  rodhdn  ndpapadyate  kim 
candntar  devesuta  ra#?w[16].se.sw  |  tdbhydm  rudrabhydm  havisd 
vidhemdnyatrdssad  aghahavisd  vy  e[~L7]tu  \  ydv  disdte  pasundm 
pdrthivdndm  catuspaddm  uta  vd  ye  dvi[18]pddah  tdbhydm 
rudrabhydm  havisa  vidhemdnyatrdssad  aghahavi[L83b~L]sd  vy 
etu  z  z  om  anyatrdssad  aghahavisd  vy  etu  z  yasya  pratihitd  [2] 
yd  ssa  vyanjantu  ydranyds  pasava  uta  grdmydsali  \  tasmdi 
rudrdya  ha[3]visd  vidhemdnyatrdssad  aghahaviw  vy  etu  \  yassdd 
osatayo  ba[£]bhriyamdnd  yantlsmdn  raksdso  na  yujanti  visve  \ 
tasmdi  rudrdya  [5]  havisd  vidhemdnyatrdsmad  aghahavisd  vy 
etu  yah  parvatdn  nyana  dadhe  [6]  ti  vidvdn  yo  bhutdni  kalpa- 
yasi  prajdgan.  tasmdi  rudrdya  havi[7]sd  vidhemdnyatrdssad 
aghahavisd  vy  etu  z  ydv  disdno  carato  dvi[8]pado  yas  catuspadah 
yd  ugro  ksipradhanvdndu  tdbhydm  rudrabhydm  ha[9]vi?d  vidhe- 
mdnyatrasmdd  aghahavisd  vy  etu  \  punas  caksus  punas  pra-[10] 
nam  punar  dyur  dhehi  no  jdtavedah  rudra  jaldsabhesaja 
vidvd[l~L]ndvastend  havisd  vidhemdnyatrdssad  aghahavisd  vy 
etu  z  2  z 

Bead:  yau  hemantaih  sapayatho  balenarvag  diva  ety  uta  yo 
paro  divah.  |  bhavarudrayos  sumatim  vrnimahe  anyatrasmad 
aghavisa  vy  etu  z  1  z  yo  dyam  a  tanoti  yo  'ntariksam  stabhnaty 
ojaso  jayamanah  |  tasmai  rudraya  havisa  vidhemanyatrasmad 
z  2  z  yayo  rodhan  napapadyate  kim  canantar  devesuta 
manusesu  |  tabhyam  rudrabhyam  z  3  z  yav  isate 

pasunaih  parthivanam  catuspadam  uta  va  ye  dvipadah  |  tabhyam 
rudrabhyam  z  4  z    yasya  pratihita  yas  sma  vyanjanti 

yasyaranyas  pasava  uta  gramyasah  |  tasmai  rudraya 
z  5  z  yasmad  rstayo  bebhriyamana  yanty  asman  raksaso  na 
yucchanti  visve  |  tasmai  rudraya  z  6  z  yah  parvatan 

vana  dadhise  vidvan  yo  bhutani  kalpayasi  prajanan   j   tasmai 
rudraya  z  7  z  yav  isanau  carato  dvipado  ya  catuspado 

ya  ugrau  ksipradhanvanau   |   tabhyam  rudrabhyam 
z  8  z  punas  caksus  punas  pranam  punar  ayur  dhehi  no  jatavedah 
|  rudra  jalasabhesaja  tvidvan  dvastenat  havisa  vidhemanyatra- 
smad aghavisa  vy  etu  z  9  z  2  z 
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Opposite  f.83a  1.13  in  the  right  margin  is  nyoja,  which  seems 
to  indicate  stabhran  yojaso  for  the  end  of  that  line. 

In  £.  6.  93.  2d  we  find  anyatrasmad  aghavisa  nayantu,  where 
aghavisa  is  ace.  pi.  fern.,  probably  agreeing  with  an  omitted  isus. 
In  3a  I  take  rodhan  as  abl.  case,  probably  meaning  'arrow.' 
Pada  4b  appeared  in  this  same  form  in  Ppp.  3.  32.  2b.  At  the 
beginning  of  5b  yasya  seems  necessary;  but  cf.  KS.  30.  8a,  9. 
In  6a  rstayo  is  a  conjecture  based  largely  on  the  context,  as  is 
vana  in  7a.  Pada  9a  =  Ppp.  3.  17.  3a.  In  S.  2.  27.  6a  we  find 
rudra  jalasabhesaja;  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  corruption  in 
vidvan  dvastena,  but  I  can  make  no  suggestion. 
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(S.  4.  17) 

[f.83b!2]  Isdnan  tvd  bhesajanam  vijesdgrmmahe  cakre  sahasra- 
vl[13]ryam  sahasvdn  osadhe  tvam  \  satyajitam  sapathaydvanl- 
yam  sahasd[1.4:]ndm  punascardm  sarvd  samahavy  osadhi  rto  md 
par  ay  an  iti  \  yd  [15]  sisdpa  sapanena  yd  vdgha  muram  ddadhe 
|  yd  vd  rathasya  pra[\6]sarehya  togham  utva  sah  \  pratlcina- 
phald  ity  ekd  yas  ca  bhrdtu[n]rvisvapati  yas  ca  jdnus  sapati 
noli  vrahmd  yam  manvatas  capdt  sarvam  [18]  tarn  no  adhaspa- 
dam  yarn  te  cakrur  dme  pdtre  yam  sutre  nllalohite  \  [f.84al] 
ydmme  manse  krtydm  yam  cakras  tvaydm  krtydkrto  jahi  \ 
dussvapnyam  du[2]rjwatam  rakso  bhyom  ardyya  \  durvdcas. 
sarvam  durbhutam  tarn  ito  ndsayd[3]masi  \  ksudhdmdram  trsnd- 
mdram  aghotdm  anupasyatdm  \  apdmd[4:]rga  tvayd  vayam 
sarvam  tad  api  srjumahe  z  3  z 

Eead:  Isanam  tva  bhesajanam  vijesa  a  grhmmahe  |  cakre 
sahasraviryam  sahasyam  osadhe  tvam  z  1  z  satyajitam  sapatha- 
yavanmi  sahamanam  punascaram  |  sarvah  samahvy  osadhir  ito 
ma  parayan  iti  z  2  z  ya  sasapa  sapanena  ya  vagham  muram 
adadhe  |  ya  va  rasasya  prasarebhe  tokam  attu  sa  z  3  z  praticina- 
phalo  hi  tvam  apamargo  babhuvitha  |  sarvan  mac  chapathan 
adhi  varlyo  yavayas  tvam  z  4  z  yac  ca  bhratrvyas  sapati  yac  ca 
janus  sapati  nah  |  vrahma  yan  manyutas  sapat  sarvam  tad  no 
adhaspadam  z  5  z  yam  te  cakrur  ame  patre  yam  sutre  nilalohite 
|  ame  manse  krtyam  yam  cakrus  tvaya  krtyakrto  jahi  z  6  z 
dussvapnyam  durjivatam  rakso  'bhvam  arayyah  |  durvacas 
sarvam  durbhutam  tarn  ito  nasayamasi  z  7  z  ksudhamaram 
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trsnamaram    agotam    anapatyatam    |    apamarga    tvaya    vayaih 
sarvam  tad  apa  mrjmahe  z  8  z  3  z 

The  reading  of  the  ms.  in  Id  might  be  defended  if  the  apama- 
rga is  understood  as  the  plant  addressed ;  to  emend  as  above  does 
not  make  much  improvement.  In  3cd  prasayarebhe  might  be  a 
better  reading.  Our  st.  4  appeared  previously  Ppp.  2.  26.  4: 
our  st.  5  is  a  variant  of  S.  2.  7.  2.  At  the  end  of  8b  our  ms. 
offers  nothing  decisively  helpful;  it  does  seem  to  offer  a  basis 
for  the  reading  suggested. 
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(S.  4.  18) 

[f.84a4]  samd  bhumi[5]s  suryendhnd  rdtrl  samdvatl  krnomi 
satyam  utaye  rasas  santu  [6]  krtvarl  \  yo  devas  forty o  krtyd  hardd 
aviduso  grham  vat  so  dhdrar  i[l]va  mdtaram  tvam  pratyag 
upapadyatdm  \  dmd  krtva  pdpmdnam  yas  tvaydnna  [8]  jighd- 
nsati  |  asmddasthasydm  jagadhdraydm  bahulds  phati  [9]  kari- 
kratuli  sahasradhdmam  visdkhdn  vyagrivdn  say  a  tvam  prati  [10] 
sma  cakrse  krtydm  priydm  priydvase  hara  \  yarn  cakdra  na 
sa[~\.\}sdkTia  sasire  pddam  angulim  \  cakdra  bhadram  asmabhyam 
abhagd  [12]  bhagavadbhyah  anaydhas  osadhyd  sarvd  krtydydd 
aviduso  [13]  grham  \  yam  ksettre  cakur  yam  gobhyo  yarn  vd  te 
purusebhyah  \  apdmd[~L£]rgo  pa  ma  istu  pa  ksettriyam  sapathas 
ca  mat.  \  apdhydtudhdnyo  [15]  n  upa  sarvd  ardyya  apamarga 
pra  jay  a  tvam  yyd  ati  srjasva  [16]  nah  z  4  z 

Read:  sama  bhumis  suryenahna  ratri  samavati  krnomi 
satyam  utaye  'rasas  santu  krtvarlh  z  1  z  yo  devas  krtyam  krtva 
harad  aviduso  grham  |  vatso  dharur  iva  mataram  tarn  pratyag 
upa  padyatam  z  2  z  ama  krtva  papmanam  yas  tayanyam  jigha- 
nsati  |  asmanas  tasyam  tjagadharayarii  bahulas  phat  karikratu 
z  3  z  sahasradhaman  visakhan  vigrivan  sayaya  tvam  prati  sma 
cakruse  krtyam  priyam  priyavate  hara  z  4  z  yam  cakara  na 
sasaka  sasre  padam  angulim  |  cakara  bhadram  asmabhyam 
abhago  bhagavadbhyah  z  5  z  anayaham  osadhya  sarva  krtya 
adodusam  yarn  ksetre  cakrur  yam  gobhyo  yam  va  te  puruse- 
bhyah  z  6  z  apamargo  'pa  marstu  ksetriyam  sapathas  ca  yah  I 
apaha  yatudhanir  apa  sarva  arayyah  z  7  z  apamrjya  yatudhanan 
apa  sarva  arayyah  |  apamarga  pra  jaya  tvam  arayj'-o  ati  srjasva 
nah  z  8  z  4  z 
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In  the  right  margin  opposite  1.  9  stands  sadvaih,  and  oppo- 
site 1.  10  is  rana. 

In  3b  the  reading  is  hardly  as  good  as  that  of  £,  which  lias 
tena° :  in  3c  it  seems  highly  probable  that  we  have  a  corruption 
of  the  reading  of  S,  dagdhayam.  Our  st.  5  is  almost  identical 
with  6.  5.  31.  11.  I  am  confident  that  adodusam  is  the  Ppp. 
reading  in  6b,  and  that  somehow  a  copyist's  reminiscence  of  2b 
has  interfered.  In  7b  I  have  restored  the  reading  of  £,  but 
sapathans  ca  mat  would  be  possible.  I  have  ventured  to  restore 
the  first  hemistich  of  st.  8  from  £  for  the  identity  of  7d  and  8b 
would  easily  cause  its  omission. 

25      . 

(S.  4.  19) 

[f.84a!6]  uta  evdsy  abandhukrd  utdyesya  nra  jd[ll]mita  \ 
uto  krtydkrtas  prajdmn  dbhras  ivd  schinda  vdrsikam  -urn- [18] 
hmanena  pariyukto  si  kanvena  ndrsadena  \  senevdisi  tvisl-f 
mail  na  tatra  bhayam  astu  yatra  prdpnohy  osadhe  \  ..&... ~y 
osadhlndm  [f.84bl]  jyotisevdpidhlpayam  \  uta  pdkasya  trdtdsy 
uta  hantdsu  raksasah  [2]  yad  adho  davdssurdns  tvayagre  nir 
akrnvatah  tasmdd  adhi  tvam  osadhe  [3]  apdmdrgo  ajdyata  z  orii 
apdmdrgo  ajdyata  vibindati  [4]  satasdkhd  vibinda  nama  te  pita 
|  pratyag  vibhitath  tvam  yo  asmdn  a[5]bhiddsati  \  asada  bhiimyd 
samabhavat  ta  dydm  eti  vrhatvacdh  u[6]di  tvaco  vyadhumayat 
pratyak  kartdram  rschatu  \  pratyam  hin  sambabhuyatha  [7] 
pratlclnaphalas  tvam  pratls  krtydkrtyd  amum  krtydkrtam  jahi 
|  [8]  satena  md  pari  pdhi  sahasrendbhi  raksa  mam  indras  te 
vl[9]rudhdm  patabhadrojmanam  ddadhuh  z  5  z  anu  z  5  z  [10] 
zz  zz 

Bead:  utaivasy  abandhukrd  utaivasi  nu  jamita  |  uto  krtya- 
krtas  prajam  abhram  iva  chindhi  varsikam  z  1  z  vrahmanena 
prayukto  'si  kanvena  narsadena  |  senevaisi  tvisimatl  na  tatra 
bhayam  astu  yatra  prapnosy  osadhe  z  2  z  agra  ehy  osadhmam 
jyotisevabhidipayan  uta  pakasya  tratasy  uta  hantasi  raksasah 
z  3  z  yad  ado  deva  asurans  tvayagre  nirakrnvata  |  tasmad  adhi 
tvam  osadhe  apamargo  ajayathah  z  4  z  vibhindati  satasakha 
vibhindan  iiama  te  pita  pratyag  vibhindhi  tvarii  tarn  yo  asman 
abhidasati  z  5  z  asad  bhumyas  samabhavat  tad  dyam  eti  vrha- 
dvyacah  |  tad  vai  tato  vidhupayat  pratyak  kartaram  rcchatu 
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z  6  z  pratyan  hi  sambabhuvitha  praticmaphalas  tvam  |  praticis 
krtya  akrtyamurii  krtyakrtam  jahi  z  7  z  satena  ma  pari  pahi 
sahasrenabhi  raksa  mam  |  indras  te  vlrudham  pate  bhadra 
ojmanam  a  dadhat  z  8  z  5  z  ami  5  z 

In  st.  Ib  jamita  seems  possible,  though  jamata  might  be  bet- 
ter in  some  ways ;  S  has  jamikrt.  On  prayukto  in  2a  see  Whit- 
ney's  Translation.  In  6c  vrhadvyacah  is  surely  the  reading  for 
Ppp. ;  and  in  6e  the  most  plausible  course  is  to  follow  S  (as  I 
have  done).  In  8cd  it  is  entirely  possible  that  our  ms.  has 
merely  a  corruption  of  the  S  reading,  pata  ugra.  With  7cd  cf. 
S.  10.  1.  6cd  and  Ppp.  1.  47.  3  cd. 

26 

[f.84blO]  rd  dydvdprthivl  schintam  mulam  atho  sirah  vischi- 
[11]  tya  sadyatas  prsthds  tdm  kanvdthdm  adhaspadam  \ 
In  a  read  aratya,  in  b  chinttam:    in  c  vichidya,  probably 
'  "vvatas,    and    perhaps    prstis    rather    than    prstha ;     in    d 
krnvaiham. 

idam  srnu  jd[12]tavedo  yad  amusydd  vaco  mama  \  rdtydt 
sarvam  isyat  prsnid  vrha[13]tam  asvinam  \ 

In  b  read  amusnad,  in  c  aratyas  and  perhaps  isarii  yat:  in  d 
asvina,  and  possibly  prstir,  although  prasnad  would  also  seem 
possible. 

yd  svapne  yd  carati  dorbhiitvd  jandn  anu  \  ra[14]h'm  indra 
tvam  jahi  tvdm  agnir  iva  sddaha  \ 

In  a  read  ca  carati,  in  b  daurbhutya,  in  c  aratim,  in  d  tarn  and 
samdaha. 

srestho  me  rdjd  va[15]runo  ham  satyena  gacchatu  \  rdtiyam 
hutvd  santokdm  ugro  devo  [16]  bhi  ddsatu  \ 

In  b  instead  of  ham  we  might  read  'yam:  in  c  read  aratim 
hatva  samtokam,  in  d  'bhi. 

jyesthd  ca  yd  sinwdll  sapta  tisro  iy  dyd  [17]  rdtim  visvd 
bhutdni  ghnantu  ddsis  ivdgaml 

In  b  read  'bhy  ayan,  in  c  aratim,  in  d  dasim  ivagamlm. 

somo  rd[18]  josadhibhis  siirydcandramasd  ubhd  \  rdtiyam  sarve 
gandha  [f.86al]rva  ghantv  apsarasas  ca  yah  \ 
20    JAOS  37 
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In  a  read  rajaus0,  in  c  aratim,  in  d  ghnantv  and  yah. 

bhavo  raja  bhavdsarvdv  indro  vdyur  vrhaspatih  tvastd  me  [2] 
dhyaksas  pusa  te  rdtm  ghnantu  suvrata  \ 

Read  'dhyaksas  pusa  in  c,  'ratim  and  suvratah  in  d. 

ye  ca  devd  bhumicard  ye  cdml  divy  d[3]sate  ye  ntariksa  syete 
te  rdtlyam  ghnantu  suvrata  \ 

In  pada  c  the  only  suggestion  I  have  is  ye  'ntariksa  asyante 
which  does  not  seem  satisfactory :  in  d  read  as  in  the  preceding 
stanza. 

yd  cesitdsurdir  devebhir  i[4].sif«  ca  yd  \  atho  yd  many  or  jay  ate 
rdtrim  harmi  vrahmand  z  1  z 

Read:  ya  cesitasurair  devebhir  isita  ca  ya  |  atho  ya  manyor 
jay  ate  'ratim  harmi  vrahmana  z  9  z  1  z 


27 

[f.86a5]  tarir  me  aditsadam  mahad  yaksam  vrhad  vapuh 
visvdir  devdir  nirrtis  tandyu[6]jd  maram  mrtyor  ha  jay  ate  \ 

Pada  b  seems  good  as  given,  mahad  yaksam  vrhad  vapuh ;  pada 
a  lacks  one  syllable,  and  otherwise  it  is  wholly  unclear  to  me: 
the  first  three  words  of  c  are  good,  but  I  can  make  nothing  of 
the  syllables  tanayuja ;  the  rest  seems  possible  as  it  stands,  but 
maro  might  be  a  better  reading. 

ammum  srstitsdt  patho  vadadahim  vdi  rdjanta[7]m  ojasd  \ 
dyunschati  gutsam  atigmam  andayavniklidvirmum  ojasd  \ 

In  a  possibly  amurii  srstecchat  is  intended,  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  hemistich  I  sefe  nothing.  In  c  perhaps  ayunjati  may  be 
read,  which  would  give  a  fair  pada :  after  that  I  see  nothing. 

yd[S]vatl  dydvdprthivl  varimnd  ydvad  vd  sapta  sindhavo 
mahitvd  tdvatl  ni[9]rrtir  visvavdrd  visvasya  yd  jdyamdnasya 
devd  | 

Read:  yavati  dyavaprthivi  varimna  yavad  va  sapta  sindhavo 
mahitva  |  tavati  nirrtir  visvavara  visvasya  ya  jayamanasya  veda 
z3z 

With  padas  ab  cf.  g.  4.  6.  2ab  (=  Ppp.  5.  8.  1)  :   for  pad 
cf.  st.  5. 
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visvasya  jayamdnasya  de[lQ]vi  piwty  asya  vdpustipati  tva- 
bhiiyatha  \  namo  stu  te  nirrte  mdtmam  asmdn  pard[~Ll]bhajend- 
param  hdtaydsi  \ 

In  b  I  would  read  pustasya  va  pustipatir  babhuvitha:  in  c 
read  '  stu ;  matmam  ought  to  mean  something  like  '  do  not  harm, ' 
but  I  cannot  solve  it;  for  d  a  possible  reading  is  parabhagena- 
param  ghatayasi. 

devim  aham  nirrtir  vardhamdnas  piteva  putram  va[I2]sate 
vacobhih  visvasydi  jayamdnasya  devi  siras-siras  pradisoro 
nudasthe 

For  this  stanza  cf.  TS.  4.  2.  5.  4;  with  nirrtim  pada  a  may 
stand  tho  TS.  has  vandamanas;  pada  b  seems  good  but  TS. 
has  dasaye  and  KS.  damaye.  In  c  read  visvasya  ya,  and  prob- 
ably devi;  but  cf.  st.  3.  In  d  I  would  suggest  prati  suro  'nu 
caste ;  TS.  has  suri  vi. 

a  [13]  panvantam  ayajamdnam  ischa  tena  sebhydm  taskara- 
sydnu  siksa  svapantam  ischa  sd  tayi[l4] bhydm  namo  stu  te  nirrte 
aham  krnomi  \ 

Read:  apanvantam  ayajamanam  iccha  stenasyetyam  taskara- 
syanu  siksa  |  svapantam  iccha  sa  ta  itya  namas  tu  te  nirrte  aham 
krnomi  z  6  z 

This  stanza  also  appears  TS.  4.  2.  5.  4;  there  and  in  other 
places  asunvantam  stands  in  a,  and  if  apanvantam  (from  pan) 
is  not  good,  we  must  restore  that  here. 

amunvakd  nirrtis  samjagatsun  ndsyd[15]s  pita  vidyate  nota 
mdtd  |  madhyds  cha  srdmanu  jighdsi  sa[l6]rvam  na  devdndm 
suryam  samdpa  \ 

In  a  read  asunvaka  and  saihjighatsur ;  perhaps  for  c  we  might 
read  madhyat  sa  sramam  no  jighansus  sarvarii:  pada  d  lacks 
one  or  more  syllables,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  surim  should 
stand  for  suryam ;  possibly  samapa  can  stand,  but  I  cannot  fit 
this  pada  into  the  rest  successfully. 

yad  asya  pare  tamamas  sukram  jyo[Yl]tir  ajdyata  \  sa  nas 
parsad  ati  dviw  gne  vdisvdnara  dyumat.z  2  z 

Read :  yad  asya  pare  tamasas  sukraih  jyotir  ajayata  |  sa  nas 
parsad  ati  dviso  'gne  vaisvanara  dyumat  z  8  z  2  z 

This  appears  TS.  4.  2.  5.  2,  and  we  may  also  compare  £.  6. 
34.  5. 
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28 
(cf.  Vait.  10.  17) 

[f.86a!8]  pramucyamano  bhuvanasya  gopa  pasun  no  tra  prati 
bhdgam  etu  \  agnir  yajnam  trivrtam  [f.86bl]  saptatantum 
devam  devebhyo  havyam  vahatu  prajdnan.z  yu  ie  danstrd 
sudhaydu  ropayisnu  [2]  jikvayete  daksind  sam  ca  pasyata  \  and- 
stram  nas  pitaras  tat  krnotu  yupe  [3]  baddham  pro,  vi  mucyamd 
yad  annam  aklistvas  tarn  am  justah  parehir  indrasya  gostha[4:]m 
api  dhdva  vidvdn.  \  dhlrdmas  tvd  kavayas  samsrjandv  isam 
urjam  yajamd[5]ndya  matsatah  rsibhis  tvd  saptabhir  attrindham 
pratigrhndmi  bhuvane  syone  \  [6]  jamadagni?  kasyapas  svddv 
etad  bharadvdjo  madhv  annam  krnotu  z  pratigrdhltre  go[l]tamo 
vasifttho  visvdmittro  dadarse  sarma  yaschdt.  \  yan  no  agram 
havitha  jagdmd[S]nvasya  putram  uta  sarpiw  vd  \  yad  vd 
dhanam  vahator  djagdmdgnis  tad  dhotd  su[9]hatam  krnotu  \ 
yad  djyam  prati  jagrdha  yans  ca  vrihan  ajam  candrena  saha 
ya[W]j  jaghdma  \  vrhaspatir  haviso  no  vidhartd  md  no  hinslt 
saha  go  asvo  visa  [11]  ca  \  agnin  nayatu  pratigrhndtu  vidvdn 
vrhaspatih  praty  etu  prajdnan.  indro  [12]  marutvdn  suhatath 
krnotv  avdiksav annam  anamwo  stu  \  yan  no  dudur  vardm  aksitim 
[13]  vasu  yad  vd  dalpam  upanenena  nas  saha  \  yad  dhdvyetam 
saha  vrstanotd  agni[\.£\s  tad  dhotd  suhatam  krnotu  \  yan  nas 
sdldm  visvabhogam  imam  dadur  grham  vd  yo[15]ktram  saha 
krtyota  yad  vdharam  upandyena  devd  \  agnis  tad  dho  suhatam 
krnotu  z  [16]  z  3  z 

Read:  pramucyamano  bhuvanasya  gopa  pasur  no  'tra  prati 
bhagam  etu  |  agnir  yajnam  trivrtam  saptatantum  devo  devebhyo 
havyam  vahatu  prajanan  z  1  z  yau  te  danstra  sudihau  ropayisnu 
jihmayete  daksina  sam  ca  pasyatah  |  anastram  nas  pitaras  tat 
krnota  yupe  baddham  pra  vi  mucyama  yad  annam  z  2  z  aklistas 
tvam  abhi  justas  parehmdrasya  gostham  api  dhava  vidvan  j  dhi- 
rasas  tva  kavayas  saihsrjantv  isam  urjam  yajamanaya  matsatah 
z  3  z  rsibhis  tva  saptabhir  atrinaham  pratigrhnami  bhuvane  syone 
|  jamadagnis  kasyapas  svadv  etad  bharadvajo  madhv  annam 
krnotu  |  pratigrahitre  gotamo  vasistho  visvamitro  dadarse 
sarma  yacchat  z  4  z  yan  no  agram  havisa  ajagamannasya  patram 
uta  sarpiso  va  |  yad  va  dhanam  vahator  ajagamagnis  tad  dhota 
suhutam  krnotu  z  5  z  yad  ajyam  prati  jagraha  yans  ca  vrlhm 
ajam  candrena  saha  yaj  jagama  |  vrhaspatir  haviso  no  vidharta 
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ma  no  hinsit  tsaha  go  asvo  visa  ca  z  6  z  agnir  nayatu  prati- 
grhnatu  vidvan  vrhaspatih  praty  etu  prajanan  |  indro  marutvan 
suhutam  kriiotv  aveksyannam  anamivo  'stu  z  7  z  yan  no  dadur 
varam  aksitirii  vasu  yad  va  kalpam  tupanenena  nas  saha  |  yad 
vavyayatvam  tsahavrstanota  agnis  tad  dhota  suhutam  krnotu  z 
8  z  yan  nas  salam  visvabhogam  imam  dadur  grham  va  yoktram 
saha  krtyota  |  yad  vaharan  upanayena  deva  agnis  tad  dhota 
suhutaiii  krnotu  z  9  z  3  z 

The  arrangement  of  st.  4  is  open  to  doubt,  and  its  first  two 
padas  might  perhaps  better  be  taken  with  st.  3  except  that  Vait. 
shows  no  trace  of  them;  the  rest  of  st.  4  has  appeared  Ppp.  2. 
28.  4,  a  hymn  which  has  part  of  S.  6.  71 :  in  Ppp.  2.  28.  4a  svadv 
should  be  read.  In  6d  a  possible  reading  would  be  hinsid  ma 
gaur.  In  8c  avyayatvam  is  given  to  match  its  equivalent  aksi- 
tim;  but  8a  would  seem  better  if  we  read  varam  aksitam  vasu. 

29 

[f.86b!6]  suryavarca  iti  yat  susravaham  yena  prajd  jyotira- 
grds  cara[1.7]nti  some  varco  yad  gom  varco  mayi  devd  rdstra- 
blirtas  tad  akram.z 

In  a  read  yac  susravaham,  in  d  akran:  pada  c  lacks  at  least 
one  syllable,  and  it  would  be  helped  by  the  insertion  of  yat 
before  some. 

yajne  varco  [18]  marutos  cad  adrhan  vayuh  pasun  prjat  sam 
bhagena  gandharvdndm  apsarasdm  [f.85al]  yad  asmdi 

In  a  it  is  possible  to  read  maruto  yad  adrnhan,  in  b  I  would 
read  aprncat  for  prjat:  at  the  end  of  c  it  seems  necessary  to 
read  yad  varco ;  for  pada  d  mayi 

yajne  varco  yajamdne  ca  varco  yad  dbhisikte  rdjani  yas  ca 
varcah  surd[2]ydm  varco  dhi  yat.  \ 

In  b  read  abhisikte  rajani  yac;  in  c  I  can  only  suggest  'dhi 
yad  as  indicated  in  the  transliteration ;  supply  pada  d  as  in  st.  1. 

rathe  varca  rathavdhane  ca  varco  isudhdu  varcas  kavaca  eva 
va[3]rcah  asvesu  varcd  z 

At  the  end  of  a  read  varca  and  after  rathe  read  varca.  The 
ms.  probably  intends  pada  c  to  be  completed  so  as  to  read  asvesu 
varca  'dhi  yad,  followed  by  mayi  °  °  °  . 
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sdbhdydm  varcas  sumitydm  ca  varco  vadhvam  varca  uta  varco 
vare[4:]su  \  daksindydm  varco  dhi  yat. 

Read:    sabhayam  varcas  samityaih  ca  varco  vadhvam  varca 
uta  varco  varesu  |  daksinayaih  varco  'dhi  yad  mayi 
z  5  z 

sinhe  varca  uta  varco  vydghre  vrke  varco  madhvd[5]re  ca 
varcah  \  sayane  varcah  patunam  yad  vabhuva  mayi  \ 

In  a  read  varca  uta;  in  b  it  would  seem  that  madhvare  is  a 
fourth  animal,  but  I  cannot  do  anything  with  it  on  that  basis, 
and  have  thought  it  possible  to  read  vrkse  and  madhvamre.  In 
c  sayane  seems  good,  but  patunam  (or  pattanam)  I  cannot  solve; 
patunam  does  not  seem  very  good;  read  babhuva  in  c,  and  for 
d  mayi  °  °  °  * 

hiranyavarcasas  uta  ha[6]stivarcasam  sangramam  yad  yat. 
jighdn  varca  dhuh  krsydm  ksettrarsayo  nvdnadhur  ma[7]yi  \ 
devd  rdstrabhrtas  tad  akran. 

In  a  read  °varcasam  uta ;  in  b  sangramarh  is  clear  and  I  think 
we  should  read  yad  yad  rather  than  yudhyat,  but  for  jighan  I 
have  no  suggestion  although  it  is  clearly  from  han.  In  c  read 
ksetra  rsayo  'nvanrdhur,  and  for  d  mayi 

mayi  varco  mayi  sruvo  mayi  dyumnam  mayi  tvi[8]sih  adha- 
spadam  prdanyavo  ham  bhuydsam  uttamah  z  4  z 

Bead:  mayi  varco  mayi  sravo  mayi  dyumnam  mayi  tvisih  j 
adhaspadam  prtanyavo  'ham  bhuyasam  uttamah  z  8  z  4  z 

30 

(S.  3.  24) 

[f.85a8]  payasvatl[9]r  osadayas  payasvdn  mdmakam  vacah 
atho  payasvatdm  pay  a  d  hardmi  saha[lO]rdmi  sahasrasd  aham 
veda  yathd  pay  as  cakdra  dhdnyam  bahuh  sambhrtvd  ndpa  [11] 
yo  vedas  ta  vam  yajdmahe  sarvasydyascano  grhe  \  yathd  dydus 
ca  prthivl  ca  ta[VZ\stliatu  varundya  kam  \  evam  sphdti  ni  tanosi 
maydresu  khalesu  ca  \  yathd  ru[13]pas  catadhdras  sahasradhdro 
aksatah  evd  me  astu  dhdnyam  sahasradhdram  aksatam  [14] 
satahasta  samdharah  sahasrdiva  samgirah  yatheya  sphdtir  dyasi 
krtasca  kd[15]ryasya  ca  \  imd  yds  panca  pradiso  mdnavdi?  panca 
grstayah  sarvds  sambhur  ma\\$]yobhuvo  vrse  sapam  nadir  ive 
|  iha  sphdtim  sam  d  vrhdn  iha  sphdtir  osadhlndm  [17]  devdndm 
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uta  sangama  ihdivdsvinorasto  dvdparasyoruta  z  tisro  mdtrd 
ga[18]ndharvdndm  catasro  grhapatnyah  tdsdm  yd  sphdtivartamd 
tayd  tvdbhi  sarsdma[19]si  \  jyesthasya  tvdngirasya  hastdbhydm 
d  rabhdmahe  \  yathdsad  bahudhdnyam  a[f.85bl]?/afc.smara  bahu- 
pdurusam.z  5  z  anu  6  z 

Kead :  payasvatir  osadhayas  payasvan  mamakarii  vacah  |  atho 
payasvatam  paya  a  harami  sahasrasah  z  1  z  aharii  veda  yatha 
payas  cakara  dhanyam  bahu  |  sambhrtva  nama  yo  devas  tarn 
vayarii  yajamahe  sarvasyayajvano  grhe  z  2  z  yatha  dyaus  ca 
prthivi  ca  tasthatur  varunaya  kam  |  evam  sphatim  ni  tanosi 
mathanesu  khalesu  ea  z  3  z  yatha  rupas  satadharas  sahasradharo 
aksatah  |  eva  me  astu  dhanyam  sahasradharam  aksatam  z  4  z 
satahasta  samaharah  sahasraiva  samkirah  [  yatheyam  sphatir 
ayasi  krtasya  karyasya  ca  z  5  z  ima  yas  panca  pradiso  manavis 
panca  krstayah  |  sarvas  sambhur  mayobhuvo  vrste  sapam  nadir 
iveha  sphatim  sam  a  vahan  z  6  z  iha  sphatir  osadhmam  devanam 
uta  sangama  |  tihaivasvinorasto  dvaparasyorutat  z  7  z  tisro 
matra  gandharvanam  catasro  grhapatnyah  |  tasarii  ya  sphativa- 
ttama  taya  tvabhi  mrsamasi  z  8  z  jyesthasya  tvangirasya  hasta- 
bhyam  a  rabhamahe  |  yathasad  bahudhanyam  ayaksmam  bahu- 
purusam  z  9  z  5  z  anu  6  z 

Our  st.  3  has  no  parallel,  st.  4  varies  considerably  from  !§,  st.  7 
has  no  parallel,  and  st.  9ab  has  none;  st.  9cd  =  Kaus.  20.  5cd. 
For  7cd  I  can  get  nothing.  In  5b  we  might  perhaps  keep  saihgi- 
rah ;  and  in  6b  possibly  grstayah,  but  I  doubt  if  a  variant  from 
£  is  intended  in  either  case. 

31 

[f.85bl]  abhydsarat  prathamd  dhoksamd[2]nd  sarvdn  yajndn 
bibhrati  vdisvadevi  \  upa  vatsam  srjad  vdcyate  gdur  visrsta[3]s 
sumand  himkrnomi  \ 

This  stanza  and  the  next  two  appear  in  Kaus.  62.  21.  In  a 
read  atyasarat  and  dhoksyamana;  in  c  probably  srjata  as  in 
Kaus.  is  intended,  and  vasyate  is  to  be  read ;  the  ms.  suggests 
naur  for  gaur.  In  d  we  should  probably  read  with  Kaus. 
vyasrsta  and  °krnoti. 

badhdn  dhehi  mavi  dhehi  bhunjantl  nadya  gor  upasi[£\da 
dugdhi  z  irdm  asmd  odanam  pinvamdndh  Jclldlath  ghrtam  madhu- 
manva[5]bhdgam  \ 
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Bead:  badhana  vatsam  abhi  dhehi  bhurgati  nijya  godhug 
upa  sida  dugdhi  |  iram  asma  odanarii  pinvamana  kilalam  ghrtarii 
madamann  abhagam  z  2  z 

This  is  the  reading  of  Kaus.  and  I  think  our  ms.  offers  no  real 
variant :  the  margin  suggests  idam  for  iram. 

sd  dhdvatu  yamardjnasyavatsd  sukrtdm  pathd  prathameha 
dattd  |  ato[6]vrstidattd  prathamenas  dgan  vatsena  gam  sam  srja 
visvdrupd  | 

In  a  read  yamarajnas  savatsa.  In  c  atho  'vrstidatta  seems 
possible;  Kaus.  has  aturnadatta;  read  prathamedam,  and  in  d 
read  visvarupam. 

prathameda[l]m  dgan  purvamdd  atra  etabhy  asminn  loke 
mabhya,  u  tvd  daddti  semam  dhenoh  pra[S]thamam  pdraydsi 
sraddhayd  dattd  parame  vyoman.  \ 

In  a  purvasmad  seems  probable,  followed  perhaps  by  atrai- 
tabhy  asmin  loke  madhya.  In  c  dheno  is  probable. 

jdnihasmi  samsthlya  [9]  dhenavo  gopatim  yas  tvd  daddtu 
prathama  svadhdvdn  purvd  hi  tatra  siikrtas  pare[W]hy  ataisaita 
rdjasas  parastdt.  \ 

For  the  beginning  of  pada  a  yajniyo  'smi  is  the  only  sugges- 
tion I  have;  samstirya  follows  (the  ms.  correcting  ya  to  rya) 
and  probably  dheno.  In  b  read  dadati  prathamas  svadhavan. 
In  d  atyesayita  may  be  possible;  read  also  in  d  rajasas. 

ati  dhenur  anadvdham  anyannad  yayos  kramlm  [11]  ati  vatsd- 
ndm  pitara  rsabham  prati  sdsurat. 

Pada  a  seems  correct;  it  looks  as  if  aty  might  stand  at  the 
beginning  of  b  and  possibly  kramit  at  the  end,  or  krame.  In  c 
I  think  pitaram  would  be  better;  in  d  read  sasarat. 

jyotiymatl  prathama  yd[12]hi  sure  sonas  te  dhenavo  patayo 
bhavantu  \  sapta  tvd  surydnvdtapantlr  imam  dhd[13]ma  sdti 
saras  pardcdih  z 

In  b  we  may  probably  read  syonas  te  dheno ;  in  c  surya  anv° ; 
in  d  idam  would  seem  better  than  imam. 

dhdtre  sutraya  mahyam  dadhanobhau  lokdu  ~bhunja{\.£\ti  vi 
kramasva  \  isam  iirjam  daksindm  samvasdnd  bhagasya  dhdrdm 
ava[15]se  pratlma 
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I  doubt  if  sutraya  can  stand  in  a,  and  would  suggest  sotre. 
In  d  bhagasya  is  probably  the  reading,  with  pratimah  at  the 
end.  A  pada  similar  to  our  c  occurs  VS.  12.  57c  and  elsewhere. 

sahasrdnga  satam  jyotiyam  hy  asyd  yajniyasya  paprir  amrta 
svargd  [16]  sd  nditu  daksind  visvarupd  ahinsantl  pratigrhmma 
endm  z  1  z 

Head:  sahasranga  satam  jyotisam  hy  asya  yajniyasya  paprir 
amrta  svarga  |  sa  na  aitu  daksina  visvarupahinsantirh.  prati- 
grhmma enam  z  9  z  1  z 

32 
(S.  4.  16) 

[f.85b!7]  ye  te  pdsd  varund  saptasaptatls  tredhd  tisthanti 
rusatd  rumntdh  chinadya  [18]  sarve  anrtam  vadantam  yas 
satyavdg  yadi  turn  srjdmi  \ 

In  a  read  varuna,  in  c  read  with  the  Roth-Whitney  ed.  of  S 
sinantu:  in  d  read  °vady  ati  tarn  srjami.  The  margin  corrects 
to  chinabhya. 

iha  spasas  pa  carantl[l9]me  sydma  sahasrdksd  ati  pasyanti 
bhumim  \  so  syannatam  pra  mundti  kas  cana  ssa  [f.87al] 
mucyate  varunasya  pdsdt.  \ 

This  varies  considerably  from  verse  4  of  S.  In  a  read  pra 
and  'sya  (for  syama),  in  b  bhumim:  for  pada  c  we  may  read 
yo  'sya  nakam  pra  minati  kas  cana,  or  something  very  like  that, 
for  the  meaning  of  6.  4a  is  probably  here.  In  d  read  na  sa  °  '  . 
The  margin  corrects  to  mudyate. 

utayam  asya  prthiw  samici  dydur  vrhati[2]r  antariksam  \  uto 
samudro  varunasya  kaksdr  utdsminn  alpa  udake  namaktdh  \  [3] 

Read  uteyam  in  a,  in  b  vrhaty  urv  antariksam.  In  c  I  would 
read  samudrau  and  kaksav ;  but  also  without  changing  samudro 
we  might  read  kuksav,  getting  thus  a  meaning  which  might 
stand.  In  d  read  nisaktah. 

yas  tisthati  manasd  yas  ca  vdcati  yo  nildyam  carati  yah  prald- 
yarii  dvdu  ya[4:]d  avadatas  samnisadya  rdjd  tad  veta  varunas 
trtiyd 

Read:  yas  tisthati  manasa  yas  ca  vancati  yo  nilayaih  carati 
yah  pralayam  |  dvau  yad  vadatas  samnisadya  raja  tad  veda 
varunas  trtiyah  z  4  z 
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sarva  tad  raja  varuno  vi  [5]  caste  yad  antard  rodasl  yas  para- 
stdt.  |  samsdtas  ca  nimiso  jandndm  aksdn  [6]  na  stvaghm  bhu- 
vand  mamlte  \ 

In  a  read  sarvam,  in  b  yat  parastat :  in  c  sariikhyata  asya,  in 
d  aksan  na  svaghni. 

tvam  eva  rdjan  varuna  dhattd  devdnam  asi  visvaru[l]pah 
duscarmds  tad  asas  pisango  yas  satydm  vdcam  anrtena  hanti  \ 

Pada  a  seems  good,  but  two  more  syllables  would  make  it  bet- 
ter ;  in  b  read  dharta  devanam.  In  c  the  first  word  is  probably 
some  form  of  duskarman  and  pisango  is  perhaps  correct,  but  it 
may  be  that  srngo  is  here;  pada  d  is  correct.  This  stanza  has 
no  parallel. 

yas  sdmdnyo  [8]  varuno  yo  vydsyo  yas  cyamdecyo  varuno  yo 
videcyah  \  yo  ddivyo  varuno  yas  ca  md[9]nusas  sarvdns  tvetdni 
prati  muncdmy  atra  \ 

Eead :  yas  samamyo  varuno  yo  vyamyo  yas  saihdesyo  varuno 
yo  videsyah  |  yo  daivyo  varuno  yas  ca  manusas  sarvans  tvayi 
tan  prati  muncamy  atra  z  7  z 

S.  has  our  padas  abc  as  its  vs.  8 ;  our  d  represents  its  vs.  9. 

satena  pdsdir  varundbhi  dhehi  md  [10]  te  mody  anrtavd 
nrcaksah  \  dsthdm  jdlma  udanam  sansltyd  kosevdvadhrif;  pa- [11] 
rikrtyamdnd  \ 

In  b  read  mocy  anrtavan;  for  cd  read  astarii  jalma  udaraiii 
sransayitva  kosa  ivabandhras  parikrtyamanah.  I  think  iva 
vadhris  is  not  probable,  if  indeed  possible. 

uto  cit  prapdtayacito  tad  api  nahyasi  \  uto  tad  asya  gam  krtvd 
[12]  rdjd  varumyate 

It  would  seem  possible  to  read  here  uto  acit  prapatayad  uto 
:  in  c  if  we  may  read  asyagam  it  would  seem  fairly  good ; 
in  d  read  varuna  lyate. 

dinam  chinadsya  varuno  natam  kasipune  yathd  \  mule  tasya 
vr[1.3]scati  ya  enam  pra  mimlsati  z  2  z 

Read:  enam  chinatti  varuno  nadam  kasipune  yatha  |  mularii 
tasya  vrscati  ya  enarii  pra  mimlsati  z  10  z  2  z 

For  pada  b  cf.  g.  6.  138.  5. 
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33 

(§.  6.  133-135) 

[f.87a!3]  ya  imam  devo  mekhaldm  a[\.&\~babandha  yas 
sumndha  yamdha  yojah  yasya  devasya  pradisd  car  ami  sa  [15] 
phdram  rschdt  sdu  md  vi  muncd 

For  b  read  yas  samnanaha  ya  u  ma  yuyoja :  in  c  read  pradisa : 
for  d  read  sa  param  rcchat  sa  u  ma  vi  muncat. 

dhuta  rslndm  asy  dyudham  purvd  vrdhasya  prd[16]fsnatl 
aviraghnl  bhava  mekhale 

Doubtless  pada  a  is  to  be  restored  from  £,  ahutasy  abhihuta : 
in  c  read  prasnati,  and  in  d  viraghm. 

mrtyor  aham  vrahmacdrydd  asmi  bhutdm  nirydjam  [17]  puru- 
sam  yamdya  \  tarn  dyam  vrahmand  tamasd  sramendndinam 
mekhalayd  si[18]ndmi  z 

Read:  mrtyor  ahaiii  vrahmacari  yad  asmi  bhutan  niryacan 
purusam  yamaya  |  tam  ayan  vrahmana  tapasa  sramenanayainam 
mekhalaya  sinami  z  3  z 

ayam  vajras  talpayatdm  vratena  \  dvdsya  rdstram  ava  hantu 
jivam  ki[19]nantu  skandhd  prsandtusniha 

In  a  read  tarpayatam ;  Whitney  suggests  mrtena  for  vratena. 
The  colon  is  to  be  removed  and  then  we  read  vratenavasya.  For 
c  read  srnatu  skandhan  pra  smatusniha;  no  trace  of  pada  d  is 
in  the  ms.,  but  we  will  probably  be  safe  in  restoring  it  from  S, 
vrtrasyeva  sacipatih. 

adharo  bhram  adharo  bhrena  giidhat  prthivyd  mo-[f.87bl] 
srpat.  |  vajrendvahatu  sraydm 

Read:  adharo  'bhram  adharo  'bhrena  gudhah  prthivya 
motsrpat  |  vajrenavahatas  sayam  z  5  z 

yo  jandti  tam  anv  ischa  yo  jandti  tam  i[2]j  jahi  \  jinato  vajra 
sdydkah  simancam  anvacam  anu  pdtaya 

Read  jinati  in  a  and  b,  iccha  in  a:  in  c  sayaka  simantam,  in 
d  anvancam. 

yad  usndmi  ba[3]lam  kurve  vajram  anu  pdtayati  \  skandhdn 
amusya  sdtayam  vrttrasyeva  sacipatih  \  [4] 

In  a  read  asnami,  in  c  satayan,  in  d  vrtrasyeva. 
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yat  pivdmi  sam  pivdmi  samudrdiva-  sampiva  \  prdndn  amusya 
sampivdm  sampi[5]vdmy  aham  pivath  \ 

Read :  yat  pibami  sam  pibami  samudra  iva  sampibah  |  pranan 
amusya  sampiban  sampibamy  aham  pibam  z  8  z 

yad  girdmi  sam  girdmi  samudra  iva  samgira  prdndn  a[6]mu- 
sya  samgiram  sam  girdmy  aham  giram  z 

In  b  read  samgirah,  in  c  samgiran,  in  d  giram. 

sraddhdyd  duhitd  tapaso  dhi  jdtd  sva[7]sarslndm  'bhutakrtdm 
bdbhuva  \  sd  no  mekhale  patim  d  dhehi  medhdtho  no  dhe[8]hi 
tapa  indriyam  ca  \ 

In  a  read  'dhi,  in  c  matim  and  medham,  in  d  atho. 

yarn  tvd  purve  'bhutakrta  r  say  ah  \  pari  medhire  md  tvam  [9] 
pari  sajasva  md  dlrghdyutvdya  mekhale  z  3  z 

Bead :  yam  tva  purve  bhutakrta  rsayah  pari  bedhire  |  sa  tvam 
pari  svajasva  ma  dirghayntvaya  mekhale  z  11  z  3  z 

In  Book  19,  as  here,  our  ms.  presents  as  one  hymn  material 
which  in  6  constitutes  several  hymns;  in  fact  in  Book  19  that 
seems  to  be  the  regular  condition. 

34 

[f.87b9]  ayam  te  svasru[\Q]r  vadatu  svasuras  te  asantaram  \ 
devdt  te  abhisocanam  vrahma  vidvesanam  kr[H]tam 

In  pada  a  iyam  seems  necessary ;  read  asamtaram  in  b.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  grasp  the  intent  of  this  hymn,  so  that  my  sug- 
gestions are  made  almost  blindly. 

d  krandaya  ululd  kur  vdca  d  dhehy  apriyam  siro  lipsamy  aha- 
std[1.2]'bhydm  kesdn  te  abhisocanam  \ 

In  a  read  kar,  taking  ulula  as  ace.  plural;  cf.  L£.  4.  2.  9. 
In  b  read  vaca:  in  c  lipsamy  would  seem  good:  in  d  perhaps 
kesat  rather  than  kesan,  but  neither  one  seems  very  good. 

ye  kesdyos  pratidhlta  kurlram  yupasah  a[13]tho  ye  te  svd 
samti  sarve  te  abhisocanam  \ 

In  a  it  might  be  possible  to  read  kesayos  pratiditah;  in  b  I 
think  it  likely  that  we  must  understand  ya  followed  by  a  word 
beginning  with  upa.  In  c  svas  santi  may  seem  good,  or  svasanti 
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apa  trisamrdhdnd  durmd[I4t]d  idam  krnomi  te  \  atho  yat  te 
samvdsas  sarvath  tat  te  dbhisocanam  \ 

For  pada  a  I  can  suggest  nothing;  in  b  I  would  suggest 
durmaditam.  Padas  cd  can  stand,  I  believe. 

a[15]rkamadbhis  prapatdto  municaksus  krnomi  te  \  atho 
svdbhyo  rdyabhyas  prati  ssa  [16]  gaganam  kuru  \ 

Pada  a  can  stand,  prapatato  =.  prapata  +  atas ;  b  is  also  good : 
in  c  read  'rayabhyas,  in  d  sma. 

ut  tisthare  paldyasva  saricindm  padam  bhava  \  atho  u[Yl]d 
akdryam  kurv  dsdm  sam  arsi  muskayoh  z 

In  a  read  tisthare,  in  b  maricmaih:  the  rest  seems  possible. 

upaksedabhi  cdlaya  vd[1S]tas  tulam  ivijaya  \  dadbhissindhu- 
sya  bdhvor  dadhy  asuravastuve  \ 

In  pada  a  it  is  clear  that  we  have  abhi  calaya,  but  the  rest  is 
not  clear ;  I  have  thought  of  upakseta :  at  the  end  of  b  I  would 
read  ivaijayat.  It  may  be  that  pada  c  begins  with  adbhis,  and 
that  sindhos  ca  should  stand  for  sindhusya.  For  the  rest  I  see 
nothing. 

abhi  [19]  gdya  sdbaleyam  sroneyam  sddhuvdhanam  kdlam 
sydkls  cara  krddhy  d[L88&l]yatas  prati  cdlaya  \ 

In  a  we  might  read  sabaliyam,  in  b  sroniyam.  In  c  krdhy  is 
all  I  can  see;  pada  d  seems  good. 

hrsvapuscham  vdtaroham  manojavam  \  tarn  te  ratham  sambha- 
ranti  devd[2]s  tend  cardmi  patim  ischamdnd  z  4  z 

Eead:  *  *  hrasvapuccham  vataroham  manojavam  |  tam  te 
ratham  sambharanti  devas  tena  carami  patim  icchamana  z  9  z  4  z 

35 

(cf.  §.  4.  39 ;  TS.  7.  5.  23 ;  KSA.  5.  20) 

[f.88a2]  agnaya  sam  anaman  tasmdi  prthi[3]vyds  sam  anaman 
yathdgnaye  prthivyds  sam  anamann  evd  mahyam  samnamas  sam 
namantu  z  [4]  vittim  bhutim  pustim  pasum  vrahma  vrdhmana- 
varcasam  sannates  tu  samnenematas  svdhd  z  [5]  vdyave  sam  ana- 
man tasmdntariksena  sam  anaman  yathd  vdyave  ntariksena  sam 
a[Q]naman  \  surydya  sam  anaman  tasmdi  divas  sam  anama  yathd 
surydya  diva  sam  ana[l]man  \  candrdya  sam  anaman  tasmdi 
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naksattrdis  sam  anaman  yathd  candrdya  naksattrdis  sam  a- [8] 
naman  \  somdya  sam  anaman  tasmd  osadhlbhis  sam  anaman 
yathd  somdydusadhl[9]bhis  sam  anaman  \  yajnaya  sam  anaman 
tasmd  daksinabhis  sam  anaman  yathd  yajnd[IO]ya  daksinabhis 
sam  anaman  samudrdya  sam  anaman  tasmdi  nadlbhis  sam  ana- 
man [11]  yathd  samudrdyaya  nadlbhis  sam  anaman  \  indrdya 
sam  anaman  tasmdi  vlryena  [12]  sam  anaman  yathendrdya 
vlryena  sam  anaman  vrahmane  sam  anaman  tasmdi  vrahmacd- 
[13]ribhis  sam  anaman  yathd  vrahmane  vrahmacdribhis  sam 
anaman  \  devebhyas  sam  ana[14:]man  tebhyo  amrtena  sam 
anaman  yathd  devebhyo  amrtena  sam  anaman  \  prajdpataye 
sa[15]m  anaman  tasmdi  prajdpatibhis  sam  anaman  yathd 
prajdpataye  prajdpatibhis  sam  anaman  [16]  neyd  mahyam 
samnamas  sam  namantu  \  vittim  bhutim  pustim  pasum  vrahma 
vrdhmanavarcasam  \  [17]  samnates  tu  samnenematas  svdhd  \ 
sapta  sannamo  staml  dhlti  sddham  samkdmd[~L8] n  adhvanis  krnu 
samjndnam  astu  no  dhane  z  5  anu  7  z 

Read :  agnaye  sam  anaman  tasmai  prthivya  sam  anaman 
yathagiiaye  prthivya  sam  anamann  eva  mahyam  samnamas 
sam  namantu  |  vittim  bhutim  pustim  pasum  vrahma  vrahmana- 
varcasam  |  samnates  tu  t  samnenematas  svaha  z  1  z  vayave  sam 
anaman  tasma  antariksena  sam  anaman  yatha  vayave  '  ntariksena 
sam  anamann  eva  z  2  z  suryaya  sam  anaman 

tasmai  diva  sam  anaman  yatha  suryaya  diva  sam  anamann  eva 
z  3  z  candraya  sam  anaman  tasmai  naksatrais  sam 
anaman  yatha  candraya  naksatrais  sam  anamann  eva 
z  4  z  somaya  sam  anaman  tasma  osadhlbhis  sam  anaman  yatha 
somayausadhlbhis  sam  anamann  eva  z  5  z  yajfiaya 

sam  anaman  tasmai  daksinabhis  sam  anaman  yatha  yajnaya 
daksinabhis  sam  anamann  eva  z  6  z  samudraya 

sam  anaman  tasmai  nadlbhis  sam  anaman  yatha  samudraya 
nadlbhis  sam  anamann  eva  z  7  z  indraya  sam 

anaman  tasmai  vlryena  sam  anaman  yathendraya  vlryena  sam 
anamann  eva  z  8  z  vrahmane  sam  anaman  tasmai 

vrahmacaribhis  sam  anaman  yatha  vrahmane  vrahmacaribhis 
sam  anamann  eva  °  °  °  z  9  z  devebhyas  sam  anaman 

tebhyo  amrtena  sam  anaman  yatha  devebhyo  amrtena  sam  ana- 
mann eva  z  10  z  prajapataye  sam  anaman  tasmai 
prajapatibhis  sam  anaman  yatha  prajapataye  prajatibhis  sam 
anamann  eva  mahyam  samnamas  sarii  namantu  |  vittim  bhutim 
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pustiih  pasum  vrahma  vrahmanavarcasam  |  samnates  tu  tsarhne- 
nematas  svaha  z  11  z  sapta  sariinamo  'stami  dhitis  sadhani  | 
sakaman  adhvanas  krnu  samjnanam  astu  no  dhane  z  12  z  5  z 
arm  7  z 

Kaus.  20.  19  has  vittim  bhutim  pustiih  prajarii  pasun  annam 
annadyam  iti ;  we  may  regard  our  corresponding  phrase  ending 
°varcasam  as  good,  but  that  which  follows  thereafter  is  unclear. 
Our  12c  =  VS.  26.  la. 

36 

[f.88a!8]  ye  vdrund  u[l9]ta  ndinryas  patlndm  vlrudhdm  ca 
pdsdt.  |  ye  bhumd  bhumyd  adhi  sambabhu[£.88bl]vus  te  tvd  na 
hyammdm  sivatdtir  astu  z 

In  pada  a  we  might  read  nairayas,  in  b  pathmam  and  pasah. 
In  c  read  bhauma,  in  d  hinsan  and  astu  te.  The  repetition  of 
pada  d  assures  us  fairly  well  of  the  form  intended,  but  na  with 
the  subjunctive  is  not  good.  The  first  two  padas  would  be  helped 
a  little  by  inserting  ye  after  uta  and  again  before  pathmam. 

ye  antarikse  dim  ye  ca  pdsdn  ye  vicr  [2]  tdtir  astu  te  \ 
Read:   ye  antarikse  divi  ye  ca  pasan  ye  vicr*    *    * 

*    *    te  tva  na  hinsan  sivatatir  astu  te  z  2  z 

It  is  clear  that  the  ms.  has  dropped  an  entire  line;    I  have 

restored  part  of  pada  d.     Perhaps  vicr*  should  be  completed 

as  a  verb  form  from  vi  -f-  crt. 

ye  te  mdnusam  manusydh  srapanta  yam  vd  hotrdn  pritnydm  d 
rdbha[3]nte  \  samdmyo  varuno  yd  jagdma  sa  tvd  na  hinsd 
sivatdtir  astu  te  \ 

In  a  read  srayante,  in  b  hotrarii  pitryam:  in  c  ya  a,  in  d 
hinsac. 

apra[4:]prdgd  hyari  vd  sasdmise  gnim  d  rebhise  yadi  vd  sami- 
ddham  vidvdn  avidvd[5]n  anrtam  yad  ivakta  tvd  sa  tvd  na  sinsdn 
sivatdtir  astu  te  \ 

Compare  with  the  almost  identical  passage  seven  lines  below : 
I  think  we  may  read  for  a  apapraga  yadi  va  samamise,  in  b  read 
'gnim :  in  c  yad  uvaktha,  in  d  ta  tva  na  hinsan. 

yat  pratlcydm  dvimtas  pr[6]stdm  sa  pesydm  jdmapdtre  pa 
pdpdtha  |  hinas  satvendnrtam  yad  ivakta  tvd  na  hin[l]sdn 
sivatdtir  astu  te  z 
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It  would  seem  that  the  first  three  words  of  pada  a  are  good, 
but  for  prstam  sa  I  can  get  nothing  plausible:  for  b  pesyaih 
camapatre  '  pa  papata  may  be  possible.  In  cd  we  may  read  hmas 
satyenanrtam  yad  uvaktha  ta  tva  ° 

yam  grdvdnam  drabhanta  yendnsun  abhisanvanti  so[S]mam  \ 
In  a  read  arabhante,  in  b  abhisunvanti.     It  looks  as  if  soinam 

were  the  first  word  of  a  pada  c.     These  two  padas  do  not  seem 

to  me  to  be  in  place  in  this  hymn. 

yad  vd  dhanam  dhanakdmo  niremise   ksettram  gdm  asvam 
purusam  vobhayddatra  tvd  [9]  na  hinsdn  sivatatir  astu  te  \ 
In  b  read  ksetraih,  in  be  vobhayadat  te  tva 

ye  bdnavantam  sudhiyam  jaghdna  tasyasma  [10]  sdndd  adhi 
lostdbhrtasya  tvd  na  hinsan  sivatatir  astu  z 

In  a  read  yo,  in  b  perhaps  tasyasma  and  lostabhrtas :  for  c  I 
think  we  should  read  sa  tva  na  hinsac 

apapragd  [11]  hrdi  vd  vydmise  gnim  a  rebhise  yadi  vd  sami- 
ddham  \ 

It  is  possible  that  the  ms.  intends  here  a  stanza  almost  iden- 
tical with  st.  4:  on  that  assumption  we  could  supply  padas  cd 
as  in  st.  4.  In  a  read  yadi,  in  b  'gnim. 

jdmyd  hast  am  ghr[12]tam  d  rebhise  dhanur  voddhatam  ita 
cakramitvd  manyur  vo  rdjno  varunasyd  [13]  mimattha  sa  tvd 
na  hinsdn  sivatatir  astu  te  z  1  z 

Eead:  tjamya  hastam  ghrtam  a  rebhise  dhanur  voddhatam 
ittha  cankramitva  |  manyur  va  rajno  varunasya  mamantha  sa 
tva  na  hinsac  sivatatir  astu  te  z  10  z  1  z 

Padas  cd  seem  good,  but  the  first  two  do  not  seem  to  me  at 
all  satisfactory ;  if  yadi  were  read  for  jamya  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement.  But  the  entire  hymn  is  so  unclear  that  only  the 
most  evident  corrections  can  carry  conviction. 

37 

[f.88b!3]  yd  te  prajdpi[~L4:]hatd  parabhud  yonir  vd  mugdhd 
nihatd  pisdcdi  \  astrdnam  vddhi  pa  ti[~L5]sthdmi  ghoram  sarvam 
tat  te  vrahmand  puraydmi 

Bead  in  a  prajapihata,  in  b  pisacaih;  in  c  read  astranam 
vadhy  upatisthasi.  Pada  a  =  Ppp.  3.  39.  la. 
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yady  asydh  prajd  varunena  su[16]spitd  dunndmdno  vd  rtvi- 
yam  asydrhanti  \  dvesdt  sahapatnydd  vidhi  ca[n]kramasyd 
yatvdn  rdstrd  apa  hantv  dgnih 

Perhaps  susphita  may  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  gumphi- 
ta ;  in  b  read  durnamano  and  asya  riphanti :  in  c  read  sapa- 
tnyad  yadi  cakramasyai :  for  the  first  two  words  of  d  yatva 
navStan  might  be  possible ;  read  agnih. 

yasyds  striyd  yadi  laksmlr  apu[1.8]tryd  garbho  vdsyd  ydtu- 
ddndih  pardbhrtdr  dussvaptrim  vd  yat  svapatl  tidarse  i[19]ndrd- 
gnl  tat  Jcrnutdm  bhadrayd  punah 

In  a  read  asyas,  in  b  yatudhanaih  parabhrtah :  in  cd  dussva- 
pnyam  and  dadarsendra0  . 

devdinasdd  yadi  putram  na  vindase  manu[£.89a,].]sydndm  vd 
tvd  savathe  rarddha  \  pitrbhir  vd  te  adhi  sutah  pratisthita  idam 
tan  ni[2]s  tanvo  janaydsi  putram  z 

In  b  read  sapatho. 

vdisvdnaro  janmand  jdtavedds  prajdpatis  sinca  [3]  reto  sydm 
bddhethd  dveso  nirrtim  pardcdih  putrinlm  imam  prasvam  krnotu 

Read  sincatu  reto  '  syam  in  b,  and  badheta  in  c ;  this  seems  to 
be  the  simplest  way  to  reconcile  the  variation  of  persons  in  the 
verbs.  With  c  cf.  £.  6.  97.  2c. 

iha  [4]  prajdm  agnir  asl  dadabhy  ddityebliir  vasubhis  samvi- 
ddnah  visve  devd  havam  d[5]yantu  mdi  sam  putro  sydm  jdyatdm 
viryavdn.  \ 

In  a  read  asyai  dadaty,  in  c  me,  in  d  'syam. 

yena  devy  aditir  garbham  ddate  ye[6]na  prajds  srjatu  prajd- 
patis tendham  asyai  havisd  juhomi  ya[7]thd  pumdnsam  janaydsi 
putram 

In  a  read  adhatte,  in  b  srjati  prajapatih,  in  d  putram. 

vanve  te  putram  pari  devatdbhyo  [8]  anu  manyantdm  maru- 
tali  prsnimdtaraJi  garbhas  tvd  dasamd[9]syas  pra  visat  kumdram 
jdtam  piprtdd  upasthe  z  1  z 

Read:    vanve  te  putram  pari  devatabhyo  anu  manyantam 
marutah   prsnimatarah    |    garbhas   tva    dasamasyas   pra   visat 
kumaram  jataih  piprtad  upasthe  z  8  z  2  z 
21    JAOS  37 
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38 

(RV.  10.  136) 

[f.89a9]  kesy  agnim  kesi  [10]  visam  kesi  bibharti  rodasl  \ 
kesi  visvam  syar  drse  kesldam  jyotir  ucyate  \  [11]  munayo 
vdtaresands  pisanga  vasate  maldh  vdtasydnu  dhrdjim  yantu  yad 
de[1.2]vdso  ayuksata  \  unmaditd  money ena  vdcdn  d  sastimd 
vayam  \  sarlre[13]d  asmdkam  yuyam  mantdso  vi  pasyata  anta- 
riksena  patatis  svan  bhutdvicdkasat.  \  [14]  munir  devasya-deva- 
syd  sdukrtydya  sakhd  yata  \  om  asdukrtydya  sakhd  [15]  yata  \ 
indrasydsvo  vdyos  sakhdto  divisito  munih  ubhdu  samudrdv  d 
ksi[16]ti  sadyas  purvas  utdparam  gandharvdndm  apsarasdm 
devdndm  carane  caran  \  [17]  munis  ketussya  samvidvdn  sakhd 
svddur  madintamdh  vdyur  asmd  updmantha[~\.8]t  pinasti  smd 
kunamnamah  munir  visasya  pdtrena  yad  rudrendt  pibat  saha  \ 
[f.89bl]  samyukte  dydvdprthivi  tisthante  vicrtye  kesendikasya 
devasya  vistablnias  chaclpa[2]tih  z  3  z 

Read :  kesy  agnim  kesi  visam  kesi  bibharti  rodasl  |  kesi  visvam 
svar  drse  kesidam  jyotir  ucyate  z  1  z  munayo  vatarasanas  pisa- 
nga vasate  mala  |  vatasyanu  dhrajim  yantu  yad  devaso  ayuksata 
z  2  z  unmadita  mauneyena  vatan  a  tasthima  vayam  |  sarired 
asmakam  yuyam  martaso  'bhi  pasyata  z  3  z  antariksena  patati 
svar  bhutavacakasat  |  munir  devasya-devasya  saukrtyaya  sakha 
yatah  z  4  z  indrasyasvo  vayos  sakhatho  devesito  munih  |  ubhau 
samudrav  a  kseti  sadyas  purvam  utaparam  z  5  z  gandharvanam 
apsarasam  devanam  carane  caran  |  munis  ketasya  samvidvan 
sakh§,  svadur  madintamah  z  6  z  vayur  asma  upamanthat  pinasti 
sma  kunannama  |  munir  visasya  patrena  yad  rudrenapibat  saha 
z  7  z  samyukte  dyavaprthivi  tisthante  I  vicrtye  |  kesenaikasya 
devasya  fvistabhnae  chacipatih  z  8  z  3  z 

Our  st.  8  has  no  parallel :  if  it  is  really  a  part  of  the  hymn  I 
would  suggest  for  pada  b  something  like  sam  tisthante  vicrtta 
ye,  and  would  insert  svar  at  the  beginning  of  pada  d. 

39 

(RV.  10.  126) 

[f.89b2]  na  tam  anho  na  duritam  devaso  asta  martyam  sajo- 
saso  yam  aryamd  mi[3]ttro  nayanti  varuno  ati  dviscih  tad  dhi 
vayam  vrmmahe  varuno  mittrd  aryaman.  [4]  yan  no  nirhaso 
yuyam  pdtha  nethdtha  martham  ati  dvisah  \  tan  notanu  yuyas 
utaye  va[5]mna  nayisthd  no  ndisani  sthas  parsisthds  parsino  ati 
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dvisah  sunam  asmabhyas  uta[G]ye  varuna  mittrdryaman.  \  sarma 
yacchatu  supratha  dditydso  atlmahe  \  ati  [7]  dvisah  dditydso  ti 
srdho  varuno  mittro  aryamd  \  rudram  marudbhir  ugram  hu-[8] 
vemendras  aditiyam  svastaye  ti  dvisah  nditdra  u  su  nas  tiro 
varuno  mittro  [9]  aryamd  \  ati  visvdn  ati  duritd  rdjdnas  carsa- 
nindy  ati  dvisah  \  yu[10]yam  visvam  pari  pdtha  varuna  mittrd- 
ryaman. yusmdkam  sarmdni  pray  a  sydma  [11]  supranltayo  ti  dvi- 
sah yathd  ha  tyadi  vasavo  gduryam  cit  prdisatd  vimunca[1.2]td 
yajatrdh  evo  sv  assan  muncatd  vy  anhas  pra  tdry  agne  pratiranta 
dyuh  z  z  [13]  z  4  z 

Read:  na  tarn  anho  na  duritaih  devaso  asta  martyam  |  sajo- 
saso  yam  aryama  mitro  nayanti  varuno  ati  dvisah  z  1  z  tad  dhi 
vayaiii  vrnimahe  varuna  mitraryaman  |  yena  nir  arihaso  yuyam 
patha  nethatha  martyam  ati  dvisah  z  2  z  ftan  no  tanu  yuyamf 
utaye  varuna  mitraryaman  |  nayistha  no  nesani  stha  parsisthas 
parsino  ati  dvisah  z  3  z  sunam  asmabhyam  utaye  varuno  mitro 
aryama  sarma  yacchantu  sapratha  adityaso  yad  imahe  ati 
dvisah  z  4  z  adityaso  'ti  sridho  varuno  mitro  aryama  |  rudram 
marudbhir  ugram  huvemendram  adityam  svastaye  'ti  dvisah  z 
5  z  netara  u  su  nas  tiro  varuno  mitro  aryama  |  ati  visvani  durita 
rajanas  carsanmam  ati  dvisah  z  6  z  yuyam  visvam  pari  patha 
varuna  mitraryaman  |  yusmakam  carmani  priyah  syama  supra- 
nltayo 'ti  dvisah  z  7  z  yatha  ha  tyad  vasavo  gauryaih  cit  padi 
sitam  amuiicata  yajatrah  |  evo  sv  asman  muficata  vy  anhas  pra 
tary  agne  prataram  na  ayuh  z  8  z  4  z 

In  st.  3a  RV.  has  te  nunam  no  'yarn,  and  I  incline  to  think 
that  the  reading  of  our  ms.  is  only  a  corruption  of  this;  if  we 
adopt  the  reading  of  RV.  here,  nominatives  should  stand  in 
pada  b.  It  may  however  be  possible  that  we  have  a  form  of  tan 
in  the  pada,  so  that  we  might  read  something  like  tan  no  tanutha 
yuyarn  utaye ;  but  this  does  not  harmonize  in  meter.  The  form 
of  3cd  is  not  wholly  good ;  RV.  has  parsani  in  d  which  might  be 
read  here;  in  fact  parsino  may  not  seem  acceptable.  In  8b  I 
think  we  are  safe  in  reading  with  RV.  as  indicated. 

40 

[f.89b!3]  devasya  tvd  savitm  prasavdisvinoh  bdhubhydm 
pumo  hastabhyam  [14]  prasuto  vrahmanebhyo  nirvdpdmi  \  sd 
me  ma  ksijta  sadam  vsyamdnah  pitfndm  [15]  loke  anumadhdn 
prthivyemam  pacdmy  anu  dydur  manvatdm  anv  antariksam 
anumanyatd[16]m  aditir  devaputra  pivet  svarge  loke  stu  \  vrah- 
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manosdm  adhi  dadhdmy  agnau  bhumydm  [17]  tvd  bhumim 
adhidhdraydmi  \  agnis  pacam  raksatv  odanam  imam  raksas 
pisdcdn  [18]  nudatdm  jdtaveddh  acyutam  aksitim  visvadanim 
utsam  iva  madam  akslya[19]mdnam  pita  pitdmaha  uta  yas  trtf- 
yah  prayatam  bhdgam  upajwantv  atra  \  [f.90al]  praplnam 
aksatim  visvaddnyo  somam  iva  punar  apydyamdnam  putrah 
pdutra  uta  yas  pra[2]pdutras  tesdm  astu  nihato  bhaga  esah 
mdmejdryam  nihato  bhaga  esa  mdnu[3]sam  mdrsata  glupto  stu 
|  vdivasvate  ni  dadhe  se\vadhim  etam  to  smat  srjdtu  mahyam 
eva  [4]  punali  piiryatdm  ya  dadan  tasydudano  yam  tisthaty 
aksatis  sadd  \  vdisvatena  glupto  [5]  stu  rdjnd  samitopajlvantu 
me  svd  z  satadhdram  sahasradhdram  utsam  aksa[6]tam  yas  ca 
mdnam  salilasya  madhye  urjam  duhdnam  anapasphurantam 
updsi[7]ya  sukrtdm  yatra  lokah  zz  zz  om  updslya  sukrtdm 
yatra  lo[8]kah  z  anu  5  zz  ity  atharvani  pdippalddasdkhdydm 
pancama[9]s  kdndah  z  z 

Eead :  devasya  tva  savitus  prasave  asvinor  bahubhyam  pusno 
hastabhyam  prasuto  vrahmanebhyo  nirvapami  |  sa  me  ma  ksesta 
madam  isyamanah.  z  1  z  pitrnam  loke  anu  madam  prthivyemam 
paeamy  anu  dyaur  manyatam  anv  antariksam  |  anu  manyatam 
aditir  devaputra  pibet  svarge  loke  '  stu  z  2  z  vrahmanosam  adhi- 
dadhamy  agnau  bhumyam  tva  bhumim  adhidharayami  |  agnis 
pacam  raksatv  odanam  imam  raksas  pisaean  nudatam  jatavedah 
z  3  z  aeyutam  aksitim  visvadanim  utsam  iva  madam  aksiyama- 
nam  |  pita  pitamaha  uta  yas  trtiyah  prayatam  bhagam  upaji- 
vantv  atra  z  4  z  praplnam  aksitim  visvadanim  somam  iva  punar 
apyayamanam  |  putrah  pautra  uta  yas  prapautras  tesam  astu 
nihito  bhaga  esah  z  5  z  fmamejaryamt  nihito  bhaga  esa  manusam 
fmarsata  klpto  'stu  |  vaivasvate  ni  dadhe  sevadhim  me  tarn 
tasmat  srjatu  mahyam  eva  punah  z  6  z  puryatam  yo  dadan 
tasyaudano  'yam  tisthaty  aksitis  sada  |  vaivasvatena  klpto  'stu 
rajna  sameta  upajivantu  me  svah  z  7  z  satadharam  sahasradha- 
ram  utsam  aksitam  vyacamanam  salilasya  madhye  |  urjam 
duhanam  anapasphurantam  upasiyah  sukrtam  yatra  lokah  z'  8 
z  5  z  anu  8  z 

ity  atharvani  paippaladasakhayam  pancamas  kandah  zz     zz 
Of  the  numerous  variations  of  the  formula  in  st.  1  that  in 
KS.  1.  4.  is  most  like  ours ;   for  the  end  of  st.  1  cf .  g.  4.  34.  8c 
and  Ppp.  6.  22.  8c.    With  our  st.  8  cf.  g.  18.  4.  36.     For  st.  Gab 
I  can  make  no  suggestion  that  seems  promising. 


In  his  interesting  article  'The  Pronouns  and  Verbs  of  Sume- 
rian, '  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  vol.  54  (1915),  Professor  Prince  stated  (p.  44)  that  I 
had  suggested  that  the  different  persons  in  the  Sumerian  verb 
might  have  been  distinguished  by  a  difference  in  quantity  of 
the  vowels  of  the  preformatives,  so  that,  for  example,  'he  made' 
might  have  been  in-gar;  'thou  madest,'  in-gar;  'I  made,' 
in-gar — i  denoting  a  very  short  i,  i  a  short  i,  and  I  a  long  i ;  cf . 
the  three  Segols  in  Hebrew  eloMm  'god,'  helqi  'my  lot,'  and 
timgena  'they  [fern.]  will  find.' 

The  vowels  in  Aztec  have  four  different  pronunciations,  and  in 
Siamese  the  vowels  have  three  quantities :  very  short,  short,  and 
long ;  cf .  Misteli  's  new  edition  of  Steinthal  's  Charakteristik  der 
hauptsdchlichsten  Typen  des  Spradibaues  (Berlin,  1893),  p. 
113,  n.  1;  p.  207).  Proto-Slavonic  had  very  short,  short,  and 
long  vowels,  also  a  musical  accent  with  different  intonations 
(EB11  25.  233b,  12;  236b,  1.  4).1  Sweet  (Primer  of  Phonetics) 
distinguishes  very  short,  short,  half -long  (or  medium),  long, 
and  very  long  sounds.  In  English  we  have  three  varieties  of  i 
in  military  and  police :  the  second  i  in  military  is  very  short, 
the  first  is  short,  and  in  police  we  have  a  long  i.  Consequently 
the  possibility  of  a  differentiation  of  the  three  persons  by  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  the  vowels  in  the  preformatives  (in,  in,  m) 
cannot  be  denied;  but  I  never  advanced  this  theory  either 
in  my  publications,  or  in  my  academic  lectures,  or  in  discussions 
at  philological  meetings,  or  in  private  conversations,  or  even  in 
my  wildest  dreams. 

Nor  did  Bertin  (PSBA  5.  19)  suggest  such  a  distinction.  In 
the  paper  cited  by  Prince  he  speaks  only  of  accent  =  stress  in 
Sumerian;  he  thought  that  Sumerian  originally  had  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate  or  even  on  the  pre-antepenultimate 
(contrast  SFG  55). 

Accent,  of  course,  may  denote  not  only  stress,  but  also  pitch, 
intonation,  modulation  of  the  voice,  manner  of  pronunciation. 
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Gabelentz,  Die  Sprachwissenschaft  (Leipzig,  1891),  p.  361,  says: 
'Alles  das,  was  man  unter  dem  franzosischen  Namen  accent 
begreif  t,  gehort  hierher :  Hohe  und  Beugung  des  Tones,  Rhyth- 
mus,  Art  der  Lauterzeugung. '  A  man  born  in  this  country  may 
have  a  pure  American  accent,  but  may  misaccentuate  certain 
words,  saying,  for  example,  legislative,  exigencies,  intercalary, 
transferable,  decadent,  whereas  an  immigrant  may  correctly 
accentuate  these  words,  but  show  his  foreign  accent  by  pronoun- 
cing the  g  in  legislative  like  ch,  the  t  like  d,  and  the  v  like  /. 

I  fail  to  see  how  Prince  with  his  remarkable  linguistic  equip- 
ment can  have  misunderstood  both  Bertin  and  me.  "When  he 
quoted  the  remark  I  made  40  years  ago  (8FG  19,  n.  6 ;  cf.  41, 
1.  9)  in  AJ8L  19.  205  (July  1903) 2  and  in  his  MSL  xxi  (1908), 
he  correctly  interpreted  the  term  'accent,'  which  I  used  in 
1879,  to  mean  'tone-accent.'  I  stated  in  8FG  19,  n.  6,  that  the 
cuneiform  characters  KIL  (rim,  xap)  =  Assyr.  gardru  'to  run' 
and  GUR  =  Assyr.  tdru  'to  turn'  were  both  read  gur  in 
Sumerian,  but  were  no  doubt  pronounced  with  a  different  inflec- 
tion of  the  voice,3  perhaps  gur  =  gardru  'to  run'  as  gur,  and 
gur  —  tdru  'to  turn'  as  gur.  I  added  that  the  tablets  to  be 
copied  were  sometimes  dictated;  so  it  could  easily  happen  that 
a  scribe  did  not  hear  which  accent  gur  should  have  in  a  partic- 
ular ease.  He  might  therefore  write  gur  instead  of  gur,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  term  this  'confusion  of  accents' 
instead  of  'phonetic  spelling.'4  If  I  had  thought  that  there 
was  a  quantitative  difference  between  the  two  syllables,  I  should 
have  used  gur  and  gur,  not  gur  and  gur.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
acute  and  grave  accents  have  never  been  used  to  distinguish 
long  and  short  vowels  (though  the  acute  accent  is  at  times  found 
used  to  mark  long  vowels),5  but  they  have  been  repeatedly 
employed  for  indicating  different  tone-accents,  e.  g.  by  Misteli, 
op.  cit.  xxiv;  cf.  also  Lepsius's  Standard  Alphabet,  p.  234  and 
below,  n  3.  Sweet,  Elementarbuch  des  gesprochenen  Englisch 
(Leipzig,  1886),  p.  44,  used  the  acute  accent  for  the  rising 
intonation  and  the  grave  for  the  falling.  If  I  speak  of  two 
monosyllables  having  different  accents  it  is  evident  that  I  mean 
musical  accents,  not  stress-accents. 

The  term  'tone'  instead  of  'accent'  =  musical  accent  or 
tone-accent  was  not  customary  in  1879,  at  least  not  in  Germany. 
Georg  Curtius  in  his  lectures  on  comparative  philology,  which 
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I  attended  twice  (in  1876  and  in  1878),  used  the  term  Betonung 
for  'intonation'  or  'tone-accent,'  but  Betonung  means,  as  a 
rule,  'stress';  a  betonte  Silbe  is  an  accented  syllable  (cf. 
Gabelentz,  op.  cit.  357).  The  term  Betonung  is  used  also  by 
Misteli  (op.  cit.  162).  On  p.  303  of  Misteli's  work  we  find 
beside  Betonung  the  term  Intonation,  and  on  p.  304  Tone.  Even 
in  this  country  the  term  tone  =  musical  accent  is  comparatively 
rare.  The  definition  of  tone  as  a  distinctive  quality  or  pitch 
forming  in  some  languages  a  fixed  feature  of  the  pronunciation 
of  words,  as  in  Chinese,  Swedish,  etc.,  was  not  given  in  the 
original  edition  (1889-91)  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  although 
Whitney  was  the  editor-in-chief,  but  in  the  two  supplementary 
volumes  issued  in  1909.  In  Webster's  New  International  Dic- 
tionary the  term  tone  is  defined  as  an  intonation,  or  inflection, 
of  the  voice  which  distinguishes  the  meaning  of  a  word  from 
that  which  it  has  when  pronounced  with  a  different  inflection, 
as  in  Chinese  and  some  other  languages.  In  Pekingese  ma1 
means  'mother,'  ma2  'hemp,'  ma3  'horse,'  ma4  'to  revile.' 

The  title  of  the  recent  article  by  C.  B.  Bradley,  analyzing  the 
tones  of  Cantonese  and  Pekingese  words  (JAOS  35.  199),  is 
'Tone-accents  of  two  Chinese  Dialects,'  and  whenever  he  uses 
the  term  tone  he  puts  it  in  quotation-marks.  On  p.  201  he  says : 
'  "Tone"  in  our  sense  of  the  word  is  not  exactly  pitch  at  all, 
but  rather  a  patterned  change  or  movement  within  the  field  of 
pitch.'  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  six  tones  in  the 
Cantonese  dialect,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three,  each  having 
perhaps  a  short  variety.  Gabelentz  (op.  cit.  362)  says:  'Im 
Chinesischen  haftet,  je  nach  der  Mundart,  jedem  Worte  ein 
bestimmter  Ton  an,  der  gleichmassig  gezogen,  steigend  oder 
fallend,  kurz  abgebrochen  und  dann  wieder  hoch  oder  tief  sein 
kann.'  In  EB11  1.  113  (1911)  the  Chinese  tones  are  treated 
under  accent.  Dr.  Giles,  of  Cambridge,  says  there  (p.  113)  : 
'In  languages  like  Chinese,  which  have  neither  compound  words 
nor  inflection,  accent  plays  a  very  important  part.'  On  page 
112a  he  remarks:  'Swedish  also  has  a  well-marked  musical 
accent.'  Misteli  (op.  cit.  207)  says  that  there  are  five  tones,  or 
accents,  in  Siamese. 

The  term  accent  was  used  in  this  sense  also  by  F.  Max  Miiller. 
He  said  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language  (New  York, 
1884),  1.  265:  'Chinese  has  about  450  radicals.  These  450 
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sounds  are  raised  to  1263  by  various  accents  and  intonations.' 
According  to  Giles,  whose  article  (EE?1  6.  217a)  is  quoted  by 
Prince  in  JA08  34.  326-327,  there  are  420  vocables  in  Pekingese 
and  800-900  in  Cantonese;  he  remarks  that  Cantonese  is  sup- 
posed to  approximate  most  nearly  to  the  primitive  language, 
whereas  Pekingese  (Mandarin)  perhaps  has  receded  farthest 
from  it.  In  his  introductory  lectures  to  his  second  series  of 
Lectures  Max  Miiller  stated  with  reference  to  Annamese  (cf. 
EB*1  2.  62a)  :  'One  of  the  early  missionaries  said,  When  I 
arrived  in  Cochin-China,  and  heard  the  natives  speak,  partic- 
ularly the  women,  I  thought  I  heard  the  twittering  of  birds, 
and  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  learning  it.  All  words  are  mono- 
syllabic, and  people  distinguish  their  signification  only  by  means 
of  different  accents  in  pronouncing  them.  The  same  syllable, 
for  instance  dai,  signifies  twenty-three  entirely  different  things, 
according  to  the  difference  of  accent,  so  that  people  never  speak 
without  singing.  This  description,  though  somewhat  exagger- 
ated, is  correct  in  the  main,  there  being  six  or  eight  musical 
accents  or  modulations  in  this  as  in  other  monosyllabic  tongues, 
by  which  the  different  meanings  of  one  and  the  same  monosyl- 
labic root  are  kept  distinct.  These  accents  form  an  element  of 
the  language  which  we  have  lost,  but  which  was  most  important 
during  the  primitive  stages  of  human  speech.' 

It  is,  of  course,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  have  lost  these 
modulations.  EB^  6.  217b,  below,  correctly  states  that  the 
Chinese  tones  may  be  compared  to  the  half -involuntary  modula- 
tions which  express  emotional  feelings  in  our  words.  We  may 
compare,  for  example,  the  different  intonations  of  the  words 
like  that.  If  an  artist  is  trying  to  show  one  of  his  students  how 
a  certain  line  should  be  improved,  the  student  may  ask,  after 
having  tried  to  carry  out  his  master's  instructions,  Like  that? 
i.e.  'Should  it  be  like  that?'  The  master  thereupon  may  draw 
the  line  himself,  adding  laconically,  Like  that!  i.e.  'No,  it  should 
be  this  way!'  After  critically  surveying  his  correction  for  a 
moment  and  perceiving  enthusiastic  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
his  pupil,  he  may  say,  Like  that?  i.e.  'Do  you  like  that?'  The 
tone  of  the  first  and  the  third  like  are  entirely  different,  and  even 
the  second  has  a  different  intonation. 

In  Germany  it  was  customary  for  barbers  to  shave  their  cus- 
tomers at  home.  It  was  also  customary  to  shorten  the  salutation 
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Gut  en  Morgen!  to  Morgen!  just  as  Gesegnete  Mahlzeit!  was 
shortened  to  Mahlzeit!  (see  R.  Meringer,  Indogermanische 
Sprachwissenschaft,  Leipzig,  1899,  p.  31;  cf.  also  p.  17).  A 
barber  might  meet  one  of  his  distinguished  customers  in  the  street 
and  say  respectfully,  Morgen!  i.e.  'Good  morning!'  The  cus- 
tomer would  reply,  with  a  somewhat  condescending  intonation, 
Morgen!  Thereupon  the  barber  might  ask,  Morgen?  i.e.  'Shall 
I  call  at  your  house  tomorrow  ? '  and  the  customer  might  reply, 
Morgen!  i.e.  'Yes,  you  may  come  tomorrow.'  The  conversation 
would  end  by  the  barber  bidding  his  distinguished  customer 
again  a  deferential  Morgen!  i.e.  '  Good  morning ! '  the  customer 
replying,  somewhat  nonchalantly,  Morgen!  In  this  brief  con- 
versation the  word  Morgen  would  have  six  different  intonations ; 
even  the  first  and  the  last  Morgen  of  both  barber  and  customer 
would  have  different  inflections  of  the  voice.6 

In  the  German  edition '(by  Fick  and  Wischmann)  of  Max 
Miiller's  work  (Leipzig,  1892-93)  we  find  (1.  357)  Accente  und 
Betonungen  for  'accents  and  intonations';  in  2.  29  vermittelst 
verschiedener  Betonungen  in  der  Aussprache  is  used  for  'by 
means  of  different  accents  in  pronouncing  them, '  and  seeks  oder 
acht  musikalische  Accente  oder  Modulationen  for  'six  or  eight 
musical  accents  or  modulations.'  The  term  musikalischer  (or 
tonischer)  Accent7  is  used  also  by  Sievers  in  his  Phonetik5 
(Leipzig,  1901),  §  600,  602,  661.  Sievers  introduced  these 
terms  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book  (1881),  §  30  (contrast 
p.  114  in  the  first  edition  of  1876) .  On  p.  80  of  his  Rhythmisch- 
melodische  Studien  (Heidelberg,  1912)  Sievers  speaks  of  Wort- 
tonhohen  in  Chinese,  etc.  The  term  tone  is  found  in  Jespersen's 
Elementarbuch  der  Phonetik  (Leipzig,  1912),  p.  182  (15.  8). 
Victor's  Kleine  Phonetik9  (Leipzig,  1913),  §  131,  distinguishes 
Dauer,  Stdrke,  Hohe,  i.e.  quantity  or  length,  stress  or  force,  and 
intonation  or  pitch.  For  accent  =  'stress'  Jespersen  employs 
Druck  (14.  1)  =  Nachdruck  (Sievers,  Phonetik5,  §  570).  The 
term  tones  was  used  as  early  as  1857  by  Edkins  in  his  Grammar 
of  Colloquial  Chinese  (2d  ed.,  Shanghai,  1864).  He  said:  'By 
natural  tones  are  meant  certain  inflections  of  the  voice  and 
variations  in  time  and  pitch  used  with  vowels  and  conso- 
nants'; see  the  quotations  in  Techmer's  Phonetik,  1.  182.  Tech- 
mer  gave  there  also  some  remarks  on  tones  in  certain  African 
languages  (Hottentot,  Mandingo),  and  on  p.  180  he  quoted 
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Storm's  resume  on  tones  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish  (cf.  also 
p.  70  and  EE^  24.  297a,  298a).  The  term  tones  was  used  also 
in  Lepsius's  Standard  Alphabet  (London,  1863),  p.  232,  234, 
241,  243. 

Nevertheless  these  quotations  from  phoneticians  and  linguists 
show  that  I  was  perfectly  justified  in  using  the  term  accents 
instead  of  tones,  and  Prince's  misunderstanding  of  the  plain 
statements  made  by  Bertin  and  myself  in  English  and  German 
may  create  a .  certain  prejudice  against  his  explanations  of 
intricate  syntactical  problems  in  Sumerian.  I  do  not  prefer 
the  term  accent  to  tone ;  I  merely  want  to  explain  why  I  used 
accent  instead  of  tone  40  years  ago.  I  was  convinced  in  1878 
that  there  were  tone-accents  in  Sumerian  as  in  Chinese,  Annam- 
ese,  Siamese,  Lithuanian,  Serbian,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Hot- 
tentot, and  Mandingo,  but  I  never  entertained  the  idea  that  in 
the  cases  where  the  Sumerian  preformatives  of  the  third  person 
seem  to  be  used  for  the  first  or  second  person  there  was  a  quan- 
titative or  tonal  difference  in  the  vowels.  This  phenomenon 
must  be  explained  in  a  different  way ;  in  a  number  of  such  cases 
we  have  a  different  construction  in  Sumerian. 

In  the  incantation  ASKT  79  we  find,  for  example,  for  the 
Assyrian  gibil  ina  isatika,  elliti  ina  bit  ekliti  war  a  tasakan  '0 
Firegod,  with  thy  bright  fire  thou  makest  light  in  the  house  of 
darkness,'  in  Sumerian  gibil  izd-zu  ela  laglaga8  e-giggiga  lag 
ab-gaga,  which  means  literally  '0  Firegod,  thy  fire  bright  and 
radiant  the  house  of  darkness  light  makes,'  so  that  ab-gaga  is 
the  third  person,  not  the  second  (cf.  CV  21). 9  We  need  not 
read  kuga  (SGI  126)  instead  of  giggiga.  The  gloss  kuga  is  a 
synonym  of  giga;  cf.  Arabic  rauah  (AJ8L  22.  203).  The  older 
form  of  gik,10  gi  was  mi.  The  change  of  mi  to  gi  was  not  due 
to  nasalization  (SGI  100,  n.  1).  Gi=gui=ui=mi;  see  OLZ 
17.  454  and  my  note  on  Armenian  g  for  u  in  ZDMG  69.  564; 
cf .  also  the  modern  form  Gustasp  for  the  Old  Persian  Vistaspa 
(Jackson,  Persia  Past  and  Present,  p.  64;  Zoroaster,  p.  5). 
It  might  be  well  to  add  here  that  the  Biblical  Tatnai  is  not  a 
corruption  of  Vistana  (JBL  32.  114;  contrast  AJSL  24.  244; 
GB16  931b).  For  eklitu  'darkness'  see  OLZ  16.  492. 

It  is,  of  course,  important  that  the  Sumerian  forms  be  cor- 
rectly analyzed.  For  instance,  we  must  not  read  in  4  R2  10.  37b 
(ZB  65)  su-bu  ban-nip  instead  of  su  git-ban-nip  (SGI  90;  SG 
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§  128  e)  and  regard  bu  as  a  possessive  suffix  modified  by  vocalic 
harmony.  Nor  must  the  root  ip  'to  be  wroth'  in  ib-ba-bi  'his 
wrath'  or  'he  against  whom  someone  is  incensed'  •=.  al-magdubu 
'aldihi  in  the  first  surah  of  the  Koran  be  explained  as  a  pre- 
fonnative  of  the  second  person  (MSL  xxvii,  §  26  =  AJSL  19. 
215,  §  26).  The  correct  explanation  of  ib-ba-bi  'who  has  pro- 
voked wrath'  was  given  37  years  ago  in  ASKT  188,  no.  101. 
For  git  =  gabdtu  see  CV  25. 

In  some  cases  Prince  is  very  conservative :  in  Proc.  Am.  Phil. 
Soc.  54.  34,  1.  2  (cf.  also  AJSL  33.  44,  ad  1.  20)  he  gives,  for 
example,  the  old  incorrect  reading  mug  for  the  preposition  cor- 
responding to  the  Assyrian  eli  'over,'  although  he  has  on  the 
preceding  page  the  correct  reading  ugu  in  ugu-zu-nene  =  Assyr. 
eUkunu  'upon  you.'  I  have  explained  the  agglutination  in  the 
plural  forms  of  the  Sumerian  possessive  suffixes  and  in  the 
corresponding  Semitic  forms  in  Judges  (SBOT)  65.  46  (cf.  CV 
12).  This  ugu  is  connected  with  gu  'neck,  shoulder,'  which  is 
used  also  for  'height'  (SGI  102),  just  as  Heb.  katef  is  used  of 
the  high  table-land  of  Moab  or  of  the  Philistine  foothills  or  of 
the  hills  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (TOCR  1.  303).  Also 
Shechem,  on  the  high  road  from  north  to  south,  means 
'shoulder.'  Sum.  ugu  is  a  formation  like  ugur  'sword'  from 
gur  'to  cut  up'  (SGI  43;  cf.  CV  35;  contrast  SG  155,  ad  § 
58,59)." 

The  reading  ugu  should  have  been  adopted  before  Briinnow 
(8888;  cf.  Meissner  6597)  recorded  it,  since  we  knew  that  the 
Sumerian  equivalent  of  Assyr.  na'butu  'to  flee,'  ugu-de,  could 
be  written  either  with  the  sign  U  =  belu  'lord'  or  with  the  sign 
U  =  sam  'herb'  (cf.  Briinnow  6035,  6721).  That  the  first  ele- 
ment of  the  Sumerian  expression  for  'to  flee'  should  not  be 
read  mug,  but  that  the  U  =  belu  should  be  separated  from  the 
KA  =  gu,  was  pointed  out  in  SFG  52.  2.  The  de  in  this  phrase 
is  not  the  verb  de  'to  speak'  (originally  'to  flow';  cf.  our  flow 
of  eloquence,  fluency  of  speech,  and  also  to  dry  up  =  'to  cease 
talking'),  but  is  a  by  form  of  du  'to  go,'  so  that  ugu-de  corre- 
sponds to  Assyr.  etelu  'to  get  up  and  get  away.'  In  Arabic, 
rdfa'a  means  'to  lift,  raise'  and  'to  remove,'  and  irtafa'a  'to 
be  raised  or  removed.'  Arab,  tola' a  signifies  'to  rise,  ascend' 
and  also  'to  go  away'  (Arab,  tola' a  'dnhum  idd  gdba).  In 
modern  Arabic  tola' a  is  used  also  for  'to  go  out,  to  leave'  (cf. 
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Mic.  73,  1.  2;  ZA  30.  97).  In  the  third  Sumerian  family  law 
(cf.  ZA  30.  93)  we  find  ina  btti  u  igari  eteld  'he  must  leave 
hovel  or  mansion,'  i.e.  it  makes  no  difference  whether  his  father 
be  poor  or  rich  (contrast  BA  4.  86).  The  word  igaru  has  here 
the  same  meaning  as  in  1.  22  of  the  Flood  Tablet,  while  ~biiu 
corresponds  to  qiqqisu.  In  Arabic,  bait  (from  &a  'he  entered'; 
cf.  above,  p.  254)  means  not  only  'house,'  but  also  'tent'  (cf. 
baitu  'l-sa'ri).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Assyrian  equivalent  of 
Hebrew  ohl  'tent,'  dlu,  meant  'city'  (AJ8L  22.  199*;  cf.  also 
BA  3.  579).  I  have  shown  (JAOS  32.  6)  that  Assyr.  qiqqisu  is 
a  reduplicated  form  of  Heb.  qas  'straw,'  just  as  French  chaume 
means  'stalk,  stubble'  and  'hut'  (=  chaumine,  chaumiere). 
Luther  used  Hutte  'hut'  for  'tent.'  The  original  meaning  of 
hut  is  'wattle,  hurdle.' 

In  a  great  many  cases  we  find  in  Sumerian  the  third  person 
instead  of  the  first,  e.g.  mae12  eri-zu  ide-zu  mun-gam-am  = 
Assyr.  andku  aradka  maxarka  kansaku  'I,  thy  servant,  before 
thee  I  bow'  (4  R2  24,  no.  3,  1.  10).  The  Sumerian  construction 
is  here:  'I,  thy  servant,  before  thee  bows,'  not  'I  bow.'  The 
pronoun  I  may  be  construed  with  the  third  person,  especially 
when  it  is  followed  by  'thy  servant.'  We  are  all  familiar  with 
I  is  instead  of  I  am  (cf.  on  the  other  hand  ain't,  don't  for  is  not, 
does  not).  Assyrian  kansaku  stands  for  kamsaku-,  the  stem 
kamdsu  is  a  transposition  (cf.  AJSL  32.  64)  of  Heb.  samdk  'to 
prop,  support';  the  original  meaning  of  Assyr.  kamdsu  'to  col- 
lapse' is  'to  be  unpropped.'  For  the  etymology  of  ardu  'ser- 
vant' see  ZDMa  69.  172,  n.  11. 

In  the  same  way  we  must  explain  the  third  person  instead  of 
the  first  in  u-turdni-ta,  'from  the  days  of  his  youth'  —  Assyr. 
ultu  um  gixriku  '  from  the  time  I  was  young ' :  u-turdni-ta  is 
co-ordinated  to  the  suffix  mu  in  mulu  ugu-mu  zeba,  'what  is 
good  for  me, '  in  the  preceding  line.  The  construction,  from  our 
point  of  view,  is :  '  May  she  do  what  is  good  for  me — me,  0  Lady, 
who  from  the  days  of  his  youth  is  fast  bound  to  adversity,  who 
ate  no  bread,  weeping  was  my  refreshment,'  etc.  (cf.  CV  xxxv; 
ZB  34).  In  connection  with  the  phrase  'fast  bound  to  adver- 
sity' I  have  called  attention  to  the  line  of  Mutalammis  (BL  92)  : 
inna  'l-mar'a  rahnu  muQibatin  (cf.  JBL  32.  141)  =  'man  is  a 
pledge13  of  adversity'  (see  BA  5.  215,  n.  **). 

In  the  dialogue  between  Ea  and  his  son  Marduk,  which  we 
find  in  the  fifth  tablet  of  the  Surpu  series,14  the  Assyrian  version 
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has  (ZR  26.  30)  :  man  mind  Id  tidi  'my  son,  what  dost  thou 
not  know  ? '  but  the  Sumerian  text  has :  dumu-mu  ana  nu-ni-zu, 
'my  son,  what  does  he  not  know?'  We  can  say,  'What  does  my 
son  not  know?'  instead  of  'What  dost  thou  not  know?'  (con- 
trast SG  157,  ad  §  150).  We  often  use  the  third  person  instead 
of  the  second  or  first.  A  little  boy  may  say,  'Johnnie  has 
tummy-ache'  instead  of  'I  have  pains  in  my  stomach.'  In  the 
first  scene  of  King  Lear,  Cordelia  says:  'What  shall  Cordelia 
speak?  Love,  and  be  silent!'  and  Kent  says  to  Lear:  'Be  Kent 
unmannerly,  when  Lear  is  mad.'  In  the  second  act  of  Wagner's 
Walkiire  Wotan  says  to  Briinnhilde:  'Briinnhilde  stiirme  zum 
Kampf,  dem  Walsung  kiese  sie  Sieg'  instead  of  'Briinnhilde, 
stiirme  zum  Kampf,  dem  Walsung  kiese  du  Sieg.'  Later  in  the 
same  act  Siegmund  asks  Briinnhilde:  'Umfangt  Siegmund  Sieg- 
linde  dort?'  to  which  Briinnhilde  replies:  'Sieglinde  sieht 
Siegmund  dort  nicht.' 

We  may  substitute  the  third  person  for  the  first  or  second  in 
relative  clauses.  For  Hebrew  dm  lahue  meqaddeso  (Lev.  21. 
15;  22.  9,  16)  we  may  say  'I  am  the  Lord  which  sanctify  him' 
(Revised  Version)  or  'I  am  the  Lord  who  sanctifies  him'  (Poly- 
chrome Bible) .  Similarly  we  may  say  for  '  Our  Father,  which 
art  in  heaven'  (Authorized  Version)  'Our  Father,  who  is  in 
heaven/  If  the  first  or  second  person  of  the  verb  is  used  in 
connection  with  a  relative  pronoun,  it  is  necessary  in  German 
to  insert  the  pronoun  of  the  first  or  second  person:  'Unser 
Vater,  der  du  bist  im  Himmel.' 

In  Syriac  one  may  use  in  a  relative  clause  after  a  vocative 
either  the  second  person  or  the  third  (see  Noldeke,  Syr.  Gr.2  § 
350  B,  c).  In  Arabic  we  generally  find  in  this  case  the  third 
person,  e.g.  id  diiuhd  'lladina  dmanu  'O  ye  who  believe,'  not 
dmdntum ;  but  it  is  more  usual  to  say  a-ldsta  'l-'tibda  'lladi  kunta 
'art  thou  not  the  slave  who  wast?'  instead  of  a-ldsta  'l-'abda 
'lladi  kdna  'art  thou  not  the  slave  who  was?'  (see  WdG  2.  324 
B;  319  c;  Reckendorf,  §  198;  Spitta,  §  206  d;  Fleischer,  KS 
1.  802;  cf.  GK  §  155  m;  also  Dillmann2,  p.  466,  1.  3). 

We  may  say  'A  new  song  will  I  sing  Thee,  0  God,  who  givest 
victory'  or  'who  gives  victory.'  In  Ps.  144.  10  we  find  co-ordin- 
ated to  'Thee'  in  v.  9:  'who  saves  His  servant  from  the  sword' 
=  Hebrew  Elohim  sir-hadds  asird-lak  .  .  .  hap-po^e  't-'abdo 
me-hdrb.™  In  Ps.  104  the  Authorized  Version  has:  'Thou  art 
clothed  with  honor  and  majesty,  who  coverest  thyself  with  light 
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as  with  a  garment,  who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain, ' 
but  in  the  following  verses  the  third  person  is  used  instead  of 
the  second:  'Who  layeth  the  beams  of  His  chambers  in  the 
waters,  who  maketh  the  clouds  His  chariot,  who  walketh  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  who  maketh  His  angels  spirits,  His  min- 
isters a  flaming  fire.'  The  Polychrome  Bible  here  substitutes 
the  second  person  (cf.  JHUC,  no.  163,  p.  48b). 

There  are  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  where 
we  may  substitute  the  second  person  for  third  and  vice  versa; 
cf.,  for  example,  Ps.  106  and  136.  For  a  series  of  co-ordinated 
participles,  either  with  or  without  the  article,  cf.  Ps.  136.  4; 
144.  10;  145.  16;  146.  6;  147.  8;  also  the  fragments  of  the 
Maccabean  psalm  scattered  through  the  Book  of  Amos  (4.  12, 
13;  5.  8,  9;  9.  5,  6).  The  portions  preserved  consist  of  three 
triplets  with  3  -j-  3  beats.  The  last  line  of  the  third  triplet  is 
lost.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a  repetition  of  the  second  triplet. 
For  ti'se  in  the  first  line  of  the  first  triplet  (4.  12)  we  must  read 
the  third  person  (ia'se).  We  find  these  co-ordinated  participles 
also  in  the  cuneiform  prototypes  (JHUC,  no.  163,  p.  54a)  of  the 
Biblical  Psalms,  e.g.  ASKT  116.  6,  8,  10  (CV  xxxv;  ZB  33;  DB 
1.  169a,  1.  6).  For  the  Assyrian  participles  the  Sumerian  has 
here  the  simple  roots  without  any  preformatives  or  afformatives, 
e.g.  sem-mumu  =  Assyr.  museQdt  urktti  'she  who  causes  herbage 
to  sprout';  u-tu  dudbi-ene  =  Assyr.  bdndt  kaldmi  'she  who 
generates  everything.' 

The  Hebrew  parallels  cited  above  help  us  to  understand  the 
substitution  of  the  third  person  for  the  second  in  Sumerian 
hymns  and  incantations.  In  4  B2  20,  no.  2,  1.  7,  we  find,  for 
example,  for  the  Assyrian  version  samas  ana  mdti  resika  tassd 
'0  Sungod,  thou  hast  lifted  thy  head  toward  the  land'  in 
Sumerian:  loabbar  kalamd-ta  sagdna-su  mi-nin-il  '0  Sungod,  in 
the  land  with  his  head  he  lifts'  (cf.  SFG  58,  n.  5;  contrast  SG 
121,  n.  2).  We  may  regard  this  as  a  relative  clause,  equivalent 
to  Hebrew  han-nose  be-roso  'el-ha-'dr$  (for  the  6e-  cf.  nasd 
be-roso  =  dntywcrev  K€(j>a\rjv  avrov  in  Sir.  11.  13 ;  also  GK  §  119  q 
and  JBL  32.  112,  n.  19 ;  113,  n.  23) . 

If  we  use  Your  Excellency  or  Tour  Lordship,  or  similar  forms 
of  address,  we  employ  the  third  person  instead  of  the  second. 
We  also  prefer  the  third  person  to  the  first  in  formal  invita- 
tions and  replies.  If  a  letter  begins  with  'The  undersigned,' 
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or  'An  old  soldier  who,'  or  'A  poor  woman  who,'  the  third 
person  is  used  instead  of  the  first.  In  English  we  say  'you 
would  expect'  for  the  German  man  wurde  erwarten.  In 
Hebrew  one  may  say  'he  [or  they]  will  expect,'  although  the 
second  person  may  be  used  (GK  §  144  b,  d,  f,  h;  Mic.  25,  n. 
17).  If  we  find  in  Hebrew  the  third  person  feminine  in  cases 
like  uat-tegr-lo  instead  of  uawegr-lo,  we  must  supply  nafso  'his 
soul.'  In  German  a  person  is  now  addressed  Sie  'they';  some 
punctilious  people  use  this  also  for  er  'he'  when  referring  to 
a  person  in  his  presence:  instead  of  saying  'er  hat  mir  soeben 
gesagt,  er  miisste  morgen  abreisen'  they  will  say  'sie  haben  mir 
soeben  gesagt,  sie  miissten  morgen  abreisen  (cf.  BL  26,  n.  t). 
I  have  heard  men  address  a  young  apprentice  du,  an  old  coach- 
man Ihr,  and  a  little  boy  du  or  er  (e.g.  'will  er  wohl!'  instead 
of  'willst  du  wohl!'  sc.  'das  sein  lassen,'  i.e.  'stop  that!' 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  of  our  era  princes  and  high 
dignitaries  were  addressed  Ihr.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  say  Er  for  'you.'  The  plural  Sie  haben  has  been  used 
for  Er  hat  in  the  sense  of  'you  have'  since  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  Schiller's  father,  who  died  in  1796,  addressed  his  son 
in  his  letters  Er™  In  Schiller's  Die  R'duber  (1781)  Franz 
addresses  his  father  Ihr,  while  he  thous  his  son ;  Karl  uses  Sie 
in  speaking  to  the  Catholic  father.  For  Er  cf.  the  opening 
scenes  of  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  In  the  Bavarian 
army  officers  addressed  enlisted  men  Er  down  to  1868.  Origi- 
nally Er  was  preceded  by  der  Herr,  corresponding  to  Hebrew 
adorn,  and  this  form  of  address  is  still  used  in  certain  cases :  a 
waiter  may  say,  'Wiinschen  der  Herr  zu  speisen?'  In  the  Ger- 
man army  not  only  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers,  but 
even  lieutenants  will  not  say  to  a  captain,  'Haben  Sie  sonst 
noch  Bef ehle,  Herr  Hauptmann ? '  but  'Haben  der  Herr  Haupt- 
mann  sonst  noch  Bef  ehle?'  It  is  also  considered  more  polite 
to  say  '  Gnadige  Frau  gestatten?'  instead  of  'Gestatten  Sie, 
gnadige  Frau?' 

In  modern  Hebrew  it  is  still  good  form  to  use  the  third  person 
instead  of  the  second.  For  'come  in!'  for  example,  one  says 
iabo!  i.e.  'let  him  come!'  A  lady  will  say  to  a  guest  at  her 
table:  iosU-U-nd  'et-gallahto  ue-'asima  le-fandu  hatikdt  basdr 
$aH,  lit.  'may  he  pass  me  his  plate,  and  I  will  place  before  him 
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a  slice  of  roasted  meat';  or  ifom-nd  hatikdt  Qati  ' egl  'may  he 
taste  a  slice  of  roast  veal?'  for  'Won't  you  try  a  slice  of  roast 
veal  ?  '1T  The  third  person  is  more  formal  and  more  polite  than 
the  second.  In  'giving  an  order  to  a  servant  the  second  person 
would  be  used,  just  as  one  uses  voi  in  speaking  to  an  Italian 
cabman  or  porter,  but  in  addressing  a  gentleman  one  says  Lei 
(lit.  'her';  cf.  our  'it  can't  be  me'  and  the  expression  'thee 
is'  used  by  the  Friends  instead  of  'thou  art')18  or  Ella  'she' 
with  the  third  person  singular,  e.g.  ha  Ella  avuto  nuove  di  suo 
fratellof  =  'have  you  had  news  of  your  brother?'  lit.  'has  she 
[viz.  vostra  signoria  'Your  Lordship']  had  news  of  her  brother?' 
Some  writers  use  the  feminine  even  in  the  verb,  e.g.  quando  e 
Ella  arrivata?  =  'when  did  you  arrive?'  (addressed  to  a 
gentleman). 

Also  in  Spanish  the  third  person  is  used  instead  of  the  second, 
because  'you'  =  'thou'  is  expressed  by  usted  =  vuestra 
merced  'Your  Grace'  (Portuguese  vosse  =  vossa  merce). 
'Have  you  your  cane?'  is  in  Spanish  tiene  V.  su  baston?  lit. 
'has  Your  Grace  his  cane?'  In  the  Middle  Ages  vos  was  used 
instead  of  tu. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  following  points : — 

(a)  Sumerian  was  a  tonal  language;    apparently  identical 
syllables  which  have  entirely  different  meanings  may  have  been 
distinguished  by  tones,  as  in  Chinese  or  Siamese  (cf.  8FG  19. 
6;  AJSL  19.  205,  n.  7;  24.  355;  JA08  34.  322,  326). 19 

(b)  The  three  different  persons  were  not  distinguished  by 
different  tones  of  the  verbal  preformatives. 

(c)  Nor  were  they  differentiated  by  the  quantity  of  the  vowels 
of  the  preformatives. 

(d)  The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  may  be  con- 
strued with  the  third  person  of  the  verb. 

(e)  Even  without  a  pronoun  of  the  first  or  second  persons,  or 
words  like  thy  servant  or  my  lord,  the  third  person  of  the  verb 
may  be  used  for  the  first  or  second  persons. 

(f)  In  cases  where  a  vocative  seems  to  be  followed  by  the 
third  person  of  the  verb  instead  of  the  second,  we  may  regard 
the  statement  after  the  vocative  as  a  relative  clause,  at  least 
from  our  point  of  view ;  cf .  the  Hebrew  appositional  participles 
in  Ps.  104.  2-6  and  similar  passages. 
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NOTES 

1  For  the  abbreviations  see  vol.  34,  p.  425,  n.  6.— SG,  SGI,  88 
=  Delitzsch,  Sumerische  Grammatik,  Sumer.  Glossar,  Sumer. 
Sprachlehre,    Leipzig,    1914. — ZB    =    Zimmern,    Babylonische 
Busspsalmen,  Leipzig,  1885.     Cf.  JBL  36.  75. 

2  This  article,  apart  from  the  two  introductory  paragraphs,  is 
reprinted  (with  some  slight  modifications)  in  MSL  xx-xxxv. 

3 1  said  'mit  verschiedener  Stimmbiegung. '  The  same  expres- 
sion is  used  in  Meyer's  Grosses  Konversations-Lexikon*,  4.  60a 
(1903)  :  'Tonakzente,  d.h.  Stimmbiegungen. '  This  article  also 
uses  the  acute  and  grave  accents  for  indicating  the  Chinese  tones, 
e.g.  chi  'to  know,'  chl  ' finger,'  chi  'to  be  willing,'  chi 
'upright.'  In  Brockhaus's  Konversations-Lexikon,  4.  166 
(1901),  the  term  Tone  is  employed,  and  the  grave  accent  is  used 
for  one  of  them :  U  'plum,'  U  'pear.' 

4  For  phonetic  writing  in  Sumerian  cf.  SGI  143,  1.  13;    150, 
1.  2 ;  190,  mud  4;  200, 1.  8 ;  269, 1.  2.     SGI  91-92  (cf.  278)  states 
that  gir   'dagger'    is  used  incorrectly  for  glr    'foot,'    and  vice 
versa.     The  root  duk  'to  speak'  is  often  written  tuk  =  'to  take' 
(SGI  147,  161;   8G  §  156).    SGI  77,  1.  12  calls  the  use  of  gal 
'great'    for  gal   'to  be'    'schlechte  Schreibweise'   (cf.  also  141, 
1.  10 ;   237,  1.  2 ;   242,  1.  5 ;   281,  last  line  but  one ;   284,  mas  5 ; 
285,  gap).    SGI  106,  1.  16;   246,  1.  1;   264,  ses  3,  uses  the  term 
Ideogrammverwechselung  (cf.  SG  §  12).     In  a  German  rebus 
(cf.  Lagarde,  Mitteilungen,  4.  364;  BL  131,  n.  *)  the  idea  of  a 
cemetery  might  be  expressed  by  an  enclosed  space   (yard,  cf. 
churchyard,  graveyard)  and  a  personification  of  Peace,  because 
very  few   Germans  know  that  the  first  syllable  of  Friedhof 
'cemetery'  is  not  the  word  Friede  'peace,'  but  is  connected  with 
Einfriedigung    'fence,  enclosure.'     Both  Friede  and  Einfriedi- 
gung  are,  of  course,  derived  from  the  same  stem  (cf.  AJSL  22. 
203,  below;  JBL  29.  87, 1.  5). 

5  Certain  English  Orientalists  use  the  acute  accent  in  place  of 
the  macron  or  the  circumflex  to  indicate  long  vowels.     But  the 
grave  is  not  used  for  the  breve.     Our  use  of  the  grave  in  poetry 
corresponds,  in  some  respects,  to  the  Syriac  mehagidnd  (Noldeke, 
Syr.  Gr.  §  52.  5).     The  acute  accent  indicates  long  vowels  in 
Hungarian.     The  Masoretic  punctuation  of  Hebrew  does  not 
distinguish   between  long  and   accented  vowels;    the   Hebrew 
words  for    'king,'    'book,'    'ear'    should  be  pronounced  ^\x, 
at<f>P,  5fr  (AJSL  26.  20,  n.  11).     The  vowels  of  the  second  syl- 
lable in  *?bp*  and  fJT   are  accented,  but  not  long  (read  tWA, 

ITTC'V).  Greek  names  like  IlavAos  appear  in  Hebrew  as  Dl^fl; 
cf.  Albrecht,  Neuhebr,  Gr.  (1913)  §  7  d;  Noldeke,  Syr.  Gr.2 
p.  34,  1.  5.  Also  the  Qere  in  the  imperatives  of  the  verbs  H"*? 
22  JAOS  37  • 
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and  in  the  construct  state  of  nouns  in  -e  (like  sade  'field')  is  not 
a  long  e,  but  an  accented  short  e.  English-speaking  Jews  often 
confound  long  and  short  vowels,  saying,  for  example,  sin  for 
seen,  and  seen  for  sin.  Cf.  also  Noldeke,  Syr.  Gr.2  §  42,  47,  48. 

6  Cf .  also  2.  30  of  the  German  edition  of  Max  Miiller  's  Lec- 
tures ;    Techmer,  Phonetik,  1.  70 ;    Sievers,  Phonetik5,   §   602 ; 
Sweet,  Element arbuch  des  gesprochenen  Englisch2,  p.  44  (Ton- 
hd'he). 

7  This  does  not  correspond  to  our  '  tonic  accent, '  which  is  gen- 
erally used  for   '  syllabic  stress ' ;   but  the  title  of  Samuel  Wells 
Williams 's  dictionary  (Canton,  1856)  was  A  Tonic  Dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  Language. 

8  The  Sumeriaii  g  is  a   J  =  £    (SFG  71 ;  ASKT  135 ;   CV  6 ; 
BA  1.  255).     Prince  (e.g.  JAOS  34.  323;   36.  95)  uses  g  for  g, 
but  g  is  the  symbol  for  ^ ,  i.e.  our  j. 

9  According  to  SG  §  147  c,  tasdkan  =  ap-gaga  is  wrong ;   but 
it  is  just  as  correct  as  the  free  translation  of  ge-pa  'let  him  be 
conjured'   by  lu-tamdt   'be  thou  conjured'  (see  SGI  73,  pat  2; 
SG  §  152  a,  c ;   also  §  170,  and  especially  p.  157,  ad  §  150 ;   cf . 
p.  4,  1.  5,  and  the  remarks  on  the  prohibitive  in  §  158).     Also 
the  alleged  forms  of  the  first  person  given  in  SG  §  151  are  forms 
of  the  third  person;    mu-ra-du,  Gudea  Cyl.  B,  2.  20,  does  not 
mean  'I  have  built  for  thee,'  but  'he  [viz.  Gudea;   cf.  1.  7,  12, 
and  3.  2]  has  built  for  thee.' 

10  For  the  reading  gik  instead  of  gig  see  JAOS  32.  12,  1.  4 ; 
JBL  32.  139,  n.  2 ;   OLZ  17.  454. 

11  Similarly  we  have  uduk   'weapon,'  originally  'killer';  this 
is  also  the  primary  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  demon  Uduk 
(SGI  45).     The  original  connotation  of  ugu   'parent'  (SGI  43) 
may  be    'raiser,'    i.e.    'one  who  raises  [or  brings  up]   a  child.' 
The  original  form  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  ugun.     The  proto- 
type of  Aram,  attund    'oven,'    Sumer.  udun,  may  be  derived 
from  tun,  dun    'to  dig,  excavate'    (SGI  152).     Assyr.  utunu 
'oven'  (SGI  45)  is  synonymous  with  tinuru,  Heb.  tannur.     DB 
2.  73a  states  that  the  term  tannur  is  still  in  use  in  the  Lebanon 
for  a  special  kind  of  oven  in  which  the  women  bake  bread.     A 
pit  is  dug  in  the  earth,  and  a  hollow  cylinder  of  pottery,  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  is  let  down  into  it.     Cf.  also  DB  3.  637a; 
EB   605  and  270.     Sumer.  gir  'even,'  the  prototype  of  Heb. 
gir  (Is.  27.  9)  and  kirdim  (Lev.  11.  35),  denotes  especially  an 
asphalt-furnace  or  pitch-pot    (cf.  KAT2  516;    BL  131;    JBL 
36.  93). 

12  If  the  ae  in  mae  (later  gae)  was  pronounced  as  a  diphthong 
(cf.  p.  28  of  Prince's  paper  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article),  the  pronunciation  may  have  been  mai  (our  my),  but 
not  mo  (=  French  eu  in  meute  or  Meuse).  Sievers,  Phonetik* 
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§  415,  says  that  the  diphthongs  in  German  Hain,  Haus  are  really 
ae  and  ao,  not  ai  and  au. 

13  Cf.  Measure  for  Measure,  2.  2.  92:   'Your  brother  is  a  for- 
feit of  the  law, '    and  Greek  evo^os  vo/xw ;    Oavdrw  Travres  o</>eiAoju,e0a  ; 

T\>X<L  eve'x«,  Sophocles,  Phil.  1086 ;  Lat.  sorti  destinatus.  The 
primary  meaning  of  destinare  is  'to  fasten,  to  bind'  (cf.  Arab. 
rdhana  =  hdbasa).  Assyr.  salputu  'adversity'  (  =  salputtu, 
from  lapdtu;  HW  384a)  does  not  correspond  to  Heb.  s'dlf.  We 
have  the  stem  of  Heb.  sdlf  in  Assyr.  zaliptu  'wickedness'  (HW 
256b).  The  s  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  (fdsila)  is  due  to  partial 
assimilation  (cf.  JBL  36.  141,  n.  4). 

14  Cf .  JBL  19.  62,  n.  8 ;  AJSL  13.  142. 

15  The  words  rd'd  after  me-hdrb  and  dauid  before  'abdo  are 
glosses. 

16  Cf.  the  articles  Duzen  and  Er  in  Brockhaus   (see  above, 
n.  3). 

17  See  J.  Eosenberg,  Hebr.  Conversationsgrammatik,  p.  77,  104. 
Eosenberg  writes  hatihat  instead  of  hatikat    (corrected  on  p. 
180).     Siegfried-Baentsch,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  Mordehai 
for  Mordekai;  see  Esra,  Nehemia  und  Ester  (Gottingen,  1901), 
p.  135-139"  152-175. 

18  Thee  is  used  for  thou  in  the  dialect  of  West  Somerset ;   also 
you  was  accusative  (and  dative)  until  about  the  16th  century, 
the  nominative  being  ye  (cf.  EBli  12.  326a;  Century  Dictionary, 
p.  7012a). 

19  The  same  view  was  expressed  by  Amiaud  in  1888 ;  see  Weiss- 
bach,  Die  sumerische  Frage  (Leipzig,  1898),  p.  104,  n.  8;    cf. 
p.  172. 
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1.    PSALMS  75.  9. 


nro  tri  *po    ?o.  ion  p  mn»  T:J  DID 
mx 


The  Massoretic  reading  ntp  "0*1  which  is  translated  into 
English  by  'he  poureth  out  of  the  same'  has  been  generally 
considered  unsatisfactory,  and  thus  some  modern  critics,  follow- 
ing the  Greek  and  Syriac  versions,  have  suggested  the  emenda- 
tion nf?  nrO,  that  is,  'he  poureth  out  from  one  (cup)  into 
another.'  But  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  emendation  does  not 
render  the  expression  less  ambiguous  and  cumbersome. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  offer  the  following  new  explanation 
of  the  term  HfE.  We  need  only  slightly  to  alter  the  vowel  points 
of  the  word,  reading  PlTO  instead  of  the  present  n?0»  to  see 
that  the  Massoretic  text  is  on  the  whole  correct.  HfO  is  not 
the  demonstrative  J"tf  with  the  particle  O,  but  it  is  rather  the 
substantive  fO  with  the  pronominal  suffix  H.  The  phrase 
nfO  "U'l  may  thus  be  rendered  'and  he  poureth  out  her  tO-' 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  fO,  we  may,  in  the  first  place, 
conjecture  from  its  context  that  it  is  synonymous  with  p,  "ion  , 
*|DO  ,  all  of  which  occur  in  the  same  verse,  meaning  'wine.' 
Furthermore,  in  Arabic,  too,  this  term,  invariably  written 
muzz,  muzzat,  mizza',  means  'wine.'  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tahzib  al-Alfazi  and  in  the  Lisan  al-'Arab  among  the  words 
meaning  'wine.'  The  native  Arab  lexicographers  illustrate  this 
meaning  of  the  term  fO  by  many  citations  from  ancient  poets, 
for  which  I  may  refer  to  the  Tahzib  just  cited. 

2.     SONG  OF  SONGS  7.  6. 
11DN 


How  puzzling  this  verse  has  proved  to  all  commentators  is 
quite  familiar  to  Biblical  students.    Both  Hebrew  and  gentile 
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scholars,  ancient  and  modern,  have  failed  to  interpret  it,  espe- 
cially the  second  part.  The  net  result  of  all  their  efforts  is 
well  summed  up  by  Ehrlich,  who  writes :  '  Hier  ist  das  Schluss- 
glied  fur  mich  uniibersetzbar. ' 

Now  here,  too,  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  misreading  of  the 
word  "f?D ,  which  is  treated  as  if  it  were  the  triliteral  noun  for 
'king.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ""J  in  this  case  is  not  a  radical 
letter,  but  a  pronominal  suffix  added  to  the  substantive  ^£ 
parallel  to  the  *]  in  the  preceding  "j^N") .  The  proper  reading 
is  not  "j^p .  but  "]~^O  or  I'^P  •  Thus,  with  merely  a  slight 
change  in  the  pointing  of  this  one  word  and  without  alteration 
of  the  Massoretic  consonants,  this  hitherto  most  obscure  verse 
in  the  Bible  becomes  at  once  clear  and  intelligible. 

In  describing  his  beloved,  the  lover  uses  the  following  three 
figures  of  speech:  (1)  'thy  head  upon  thee  is  like  Carmel' ;  (2) 
'and  the  hair  of  thine  head  like  purple';  (3)  'thy  ^E  is 
D'D!Y"D  TlDN .  All  three  figures  parallel  each  other,  the  third 
conveying  the  same  thought  as  the  preceding.  By  a  gradual 
process  of  elimination  we  may  be  able  to  get  the  meaning  of  the 
third  part  of  the  verse. 

The  theme  of  the  passage  is  the  hair  of  the  beloved,  for 
corresponds  to  the  preceding  word  H1?"!,  which  means  'tresses.' 
The  lover  sings  the  praises  of  her  hair,  which  is  D'tDPTO  "ftDN  • 
The  verb  "1DK  is  most  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  binding, 
but  not  infrequently  it  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  tying,  as  in 

"m<  -ID^I.  rfajn  DVIDK'V  iroano  HN  "IDK»I, 

HDN — in  the  last  place  in  the  sense  of  girdling. 
The  verb  may  therefore  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of  doing  up 
the  hair  with  something,  either  for  ornament  or  convenience. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  D'Dm  becomes  clear.  It  refers  to  the 
ribbons  and  fillets  which  a  woman  employs  to  do  up  her  hair. 
Now  the  term  D'CDm  in  the  sense  of  'tresses,'  which  is  usually 
attributed  to  it  in  this  passage,  likewise  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  the  Bible,  as  modern  commentators  have  observed  (cf .  Budde) , 
while  ^ft  is  hapax  legomenon. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  *?£  in  the  sense  of  tresses  and 
Dm  in  the  new  interpretation  I  give  it,  rest  on  a  firm  basis. 
Although  none  of  the  senses  of  the  Hebrew  root  ^D,  found 
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elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  suggest  the  sense  in  which  I  suppose  ^D 
is  used  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  namely  that  of  '  tresses, '  it  might 
conceivably  be  that  this  meaning  was  derived  from  the  concep- 
tion of  motion  implied  in  the  root  ^D,  from  which  we  have 
the  expression  V^JHD  ^ft-  and  perhaps  also  the  word  ^D 
in  the  sense  of  rubbing  and  stirring,  as  found  in  the  Mishna. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  word  D^n^n  which  Noldeke  declares 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Arabic  taltala,  which  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  motion.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  word  b^E  in 
the  Mishna  in  the  sense  of  fringes,  as  in  the  passage  Kelim  28.  7, 
y?Qn  fO  pH,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  K.  Hai  Gaon, 
is  closely  related  to  the  word. 

The  Arabic,  to  be  sure,  possesses  no  noun  mall  meaning  '  hair, ' 
but  there  is  the  inverted  term  limmat  'locks,'  which  is  used 
by  the  ancient  poet  al-'Ijaj  quoted  by  al-Asmayi  in  his  Kitab 
huluk  al-insan  (ed.  A.  Haffer).  Now  the  derivation  of  the  word 
limmat  remains  obscure ;  for,  among  the  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing of  the  Arabic  root,  all  of  which  imply  arrival  and  approach, 
there  is  none  from  which  it  could  logically  have  been  evolved  in 
this  sense.  The  explanation  given  in  the  Lisan  al-'Arab  seems 
rather  far-fetched.  One  is  therefore  tempted  to  question  the 
indigeneity  of  the  word  in  the  Arabic  language.  It  is  perhaps 
permitted  to  suppose  that  it  was  borrowed  from  some  other 
Semitic  language,  not  improbably  from  the  Hebrew  itself,  and 
that,  in  passing  from  one  language  to  another,  the  radicals 
became  transposed,  as  is  so  often  the  case. 

As  regards  the  word  D'Dm,  the  argument  rests  on  a  still 
firmer  basis.  There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt.  The  word 
Dm  is  found  also  in  Arabic,  where  it  is  used  in  a  sense  very 
much  akin  to  that  in  which  I  suppose  it  is  used  in  this  verse. 
See  the  Lisan  al-'Arab,  s.v.  According  to  Lane,  s.v.,  the  rahat 
is  a  garment  for  children  made  of  skin  or  wool  cut  into  thongs 
or  strips. 

We  may  conclude  that  in  the  ancient  Semitic  language  the 
word  Dl"n  originally  has  the  general  sense  of  a  strip  of  leather 
or  cloth,  of  a  width  varying  according  to  its  use  in  each  locality. 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  DiT"l  may  have  been  a  narrow  strip  like 
a  fillet,  used  both  as  an  ornament  and  a  hair-band. 
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3.    NAHUM  2.  14. 


a*1?*!   *™     NO  »rrom  Tin 


The  great  majority  of  modern  commentators  are  generally 
agreed  upon  accepting  the  Massoretic  text  of  this  verse,  subject, 
however,  to  a  slight  emendation.  They  would  regard  the  PT  at 
the  end  of  rODN^O  as  a  dittography  from  the  beginning  of  the 
next  verse. 

The  commentators  have,  nevertheless,  been  slightly  troubled 
as  to  the  proper  disposal  of  rDDtf^D  .  There  is  no  room  at  all 
for  a  messenger,  for  the  entire  last  part  of  this  chapter  deals 
with  lions  and  their  prey.  One  of  the  modern  commentators  has 
suggested  that  we  substitute  "p^HE  for  HDD^D,  while  others 
declare  that  this  whole.  hemistich  must  be  placed  elsewhere.  But 
the  Massoretic  text  is  correct.  The  ^N^D  used  here  is  not  the 
word  ^N^D  in  the  usual  sense  of  'messenger,'  but  is  derived 
rather  from  a  root  ^^7  whose  Arabic  equivalent  is  Idka  '  grind.  ' 
The  roots  'alaka  and  'alaka  are  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense. 
The  three  roots  are  used  synonymously  in  the  sense  of  grinding 
some  hard  object  between  the  teeth,  as  a  horse  grinds  his  teeth 
upon  the  bit.  It  is  the  sound  made  by  the  molar  teeth  when 
grinding  something  hard.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  word 
rD^N^O  used  here  is  employed  in  a  similar  sense  to  complete 
the  figure  of  the  lion  and  his  prey.  Translate:  'the  sound  of 
thy  grinding.' 
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Note  on  Kathdsaritsagara  9.  7 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  book  of  the  Kathasaritsagara,  in 
which  the  story  of  Udayana  is  begun,  there  is  a  passage  that 
requires  emendation,  although  Speyer  has  not  dealt  with  it  in 
his  critical  notes  (Studies  about  the  Kathdsaritsagara,  p.  154  ft2.). 
On  introducing  Satamka,  the  grandfather  of  Udayana,  the 
author  says  (taranga  9,  v.  6  and  7)1: — 

tasyam  raja  satanikah  pandavanvayasambhavah 
janamejayaputro  'bhut  pautro  rajnah  panksitah 
abhimanyuprapautrasya  yasyadipuruso  'rjunah. 

This  is  translated  by  Tawney  (1.  51),  according  to  the  text 
given  above:  'In  it  [the  city  of  Kausambi]  dwelt  a  king  named 
Satanika,  sprung  from  the  Pandava  family;  he  was  the  son  of 
Janamejaya,  and  the  grandson  of  king  Pariksit,  who  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Abhimanyu.  The  first  progenitor  of  his  race 
was  Arjuna.' 

The  apparent  omission  of  two  generations  between  Pariksit 
and  Abhimanyu  is  surprising,  and  is  also  in  contradiction  with 
the  accounts  of  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Puranas,  which  make 
Pariksit  the  son  of  Abhimanyu  (see  Pargiter,  The  Purdna  Text 
of  the  Dynasties  of  the  Kali  Age,  p.  4).  Read  therefore  in  the 
third  line  -prapautras  tu,  'and  he  (Satanika)  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Abhimanyu.'  The  corruption  of  the  nominative 
into  the  genitive  is  easily  explained  by  the  influence  of  the 
following  yasya. 

CHARLES  J.  OGDEN 

New  York  City 

Name  of  the  so-called  deity  Za-mal-mal 

In  the  Chicago  Syllabary  recently  published  (Luckenbill, 
AJSL  23.  169  ft3.),  line  220  is  read:  ba-a  \  sign  to  be  explained 
|  pi-sa-an-nu  \  sa  dza-mal-mal  su-ma. 

1  Ed.  Brockhaus,  1.  97;  ed.  Durgaprasad  and  Parab,  p.  28  (Bombay, 
1889).  D's  second  edition  (1903)  is  not  accessible  to  me. 
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The  name  of  the  patron  god  of  Kish  who  is  identified  with 
In-urta  (Nin-IB),  called  mar  restum  sa  E-kur  in  the  Hammurabi 
Code,  and  later  'the  Marduk  of  battle,'  has  been  read  Za-md- 
md,  and,  as  above,  Za-mal-mal.  The  last  word  in  the  line  of 
the  Syllabary,  namely,  su-ma,  however,  is  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  the  sign  in  the  name  which  has  been  read  ma  and 
mal,  is  here  to  be  read  ba.  For  the  same  expression  cf .  line  288 
of  the  Yale  Syllabary  (Clay,  Miscellaneous  Inscriptions,  53: 
288),  which  reads:  ur-ta  \  sign  to  be  explained  |  u-ra-su  \  sa 
dNin-IB  su-ma,  which  means  that  the  sign  IB  or  urasu  in 
dNin-IB  is  to  be  read  ur-ta.1  The  complete  name,  however,  is 
to  be  read  Nin-urta  or  (N)in-urta.  In  late  times,  according  to 
a  well-established  law,  the  r  passes  into  s,  and  the  name  is  repro- 
duced in  Aramaic  characters  fiZJ^K,  which  represents  In-usta< 
In-urta<In-marta<.Nin-marta  or  perhaps  Nin-Mar-Tu. 

With  the  reading  Za-bd-bd  before  us,  the  name  of  the  god  of 
Ekron,  Baal  Zebub,  immediately  suggests  itself  for  comparison. 
The  usual  explanation  of  this  name,  i.e.  'lord  of  flies,'  a  Zeus 
dTTo/mos,  such  as  was  worshiped  at  Elis  in  Greece,  has  never 
seemed  appropriate  for  the  oracle  god  which  was  consulted  by 
Ahazia,  king  of  Israel.  Perhaps  later  we  will  find  more  evi- 
dence of  a  deity  in  Western  Asia  named  Zabub  or  Zabab,  whose 
name  was  reproduced  in  Babylonia  by  the  scribes  as  Za-bd-bd. 

A.  T.  CLAY 

Yale  University 


Babylonian  nis  'oath'  in  West-Semitic 

One  point  in  the  fragmentary  and  difficult  ending  of  the 
Hadad  inscription  from  Zenjirli  is  cleared  up  by  reading  HBO 
in  lines  28  and  29  as  equal  to  the  Babylonian  nis  'oath.'  The 
repeated  "ION*  HBO  will  then  mean  'he  shall  speak  (take)  his 
oath,'  the  final  H  being  the  pronominal  suffix  (not  a  radical, 
which  would  be  K,  or  the  emphatic  ending,  which  does  not  occur 
in  this  inscription).  In  line  28-29  read:  'Your  brother  shall 
take  his  oath:  Has  he  destroyed,  or  stolen  .  .  .'  (H  not  Hafel, 
which  is  unknown  in  313,  but  interrogative  particle).  Then 


1  See  also  line  51  of  the  Yale  Syllabary.     That  urta  is  the  reading  only 
of  IB,  was  not  stated  in  Miscellaneous  Inscriptions. 
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further  on :  'He  shall  take  his  oath :  If  [Dtf  ft"?,  n.b.  the  proper 
particles  of  swearing]  I  have  set  these  words  in  a  presumptuous 
mouth  [read  "1?  rather  than  "tf,  the  facsimile  speaking  for  the 
former]  .  .  .'  (Can  the  following  verbs  be  interpreted  as 
imperatives:  'Then  stand  fixed,  my  eye,  be  terrified  [?],  my 
ear  [reading  OTN]'?)  Evidently  the  subject  of  the  text  is 
brought  before  some  kind  of  judicial  ordeal.  If  CO  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  'oath,'  it  is  a  Babylonian  importation,  and  may 
reflect  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Babylonian  term  in  the 
contracts,  where  its  meaning  is  variously  explained. 

I  would  suggest  that  possibly  *D3  iTliT  of  Ex.  17.  15  is  to  be 
translated,  not  'Yah we  is  my  banner,'  but  'Yahwe  is  my  oath,' 
i.e.  'I  swear  by  Yahwe.'  The  following  obscure  verse  evidently 
gives  Yahwe 's  oath  of  destruction  against  the  Amalekites.  In 
this  case  the  word  has  been  taken  over  from  the  Babylonian 
with  a  Samek  instead  of  a  Sin  (possibly  through  South-Arabic 
influence?). 

JAMES  A.  MONTGOMERY 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


On  the  Reading  of  the  Date-formula  of  the  Fourth  Tear  of 

Gimtt-Sin 

The  date-formula,  commemorating  the  fourth  year  of  Gimil- 
Sin,  king  of  Ur,  has  universally  been  transcribed  by:  mu 
dGimil-d  Sin  lugal  Uriki  -ma-ge  bad  mar-tu  mu-ri-iq  Ti-id-ni-im 
mu-du  (or,  mu-ru).  (See  Myhrman,  BE  3,  part  1,  p.  42; 
Kugler,  Sternkunde  und  Sterndienst,  vol.  2,  part  1,  p.  172; 
Huber,  Die  Personennamen  in  den  Keilschrifturkunden  aus  der 
Zeit  der  Konige  von  Ur  und  Nisin,  p.  33,  etc.)  Striking  is  here 
the  Semitic  name  of  the  wall,  which  has  been  translated  by 
Kugler :  '  Schutzwehr  gegen  Tidnim. '  It  seems  somewhat  forced 
to  translate  'Bulwark  against  Tidnum, '  but  it  could  be  trans- 
lated by  'bulwark  of  Tidnum.'  This  would  imply  that  Tidnum 
is  either  a  personal  name,  or,  what  seems  more  probable  in 
case  we  acquiesce  in  the  above  transcription,  a  special  district 
of  Uruk.  But  Tidnum  as  a  geographical  name,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  is  nowhere  mentioned.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
meet  in  this  date-formula  with  the  Semitic  word  murik  I  would 
propose  to  read  instead  of  Ti-id-ni-im,  d-li-im  and  connect  the 
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preceding  ti  with  murik,  i.e.  mu-ri-ik-ti  d-U-im.  The  phonetic 
reading  of  the  Sumerian  phonetic  values  for  a  Semitic  word  is 
not  uncommon  at  that  age,  particularly  in  proper  names.  It 
could  then  be  translated  either  by :  '  City-extension, '  if  muriktu 
is  taken  as  the  participle  of  araku  21,  with  fern,  termination  (for 
murriktu),  or  'bulwark  of  the  city.'  Note  also  that  the  omis- 
sion of  ti  in  ETC  428,  R.  7,  in  this  case  is  not  a  mistake  of  the 

scribe,  but  fully  justified. 

H.  F.  LUTZ 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

'Emperor' -worship  in  Babylonia — a  Reply 

Without  trespassing  too  much  upon  the  Journal's  valuable 
space,  it  seems  desirable  to  point  out,  with  reference  to  what 
Professor  Barton  has  written  (JA08  37.  162-163),  that  while 
he  appreciates  my  aim  in  my  article  on  'emperor '-worship,  he 
accuses  me  of  overlooking  evidence  which  would  overthrow  my 
whole  thesis.  Only  three  points  in  reply  are  necessary :  first, 
JAOS  36.  363,  note  12,  will  disprove  the  accusation  of  overlook- 
ing important  evidence;  secondly,  a  comparison  of  the  article 
itself  with  what  Professor  Barton  writes  in  his  last  two  para- 
graphs will  show  conclusively  that  he  has  made  no  point  which 
has  not  already  been  made  in  my  article,  where  the  possibilities 
of  other  interpretations  have  been  carefully  noted;  finally,  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  biased  to  attempt  to  discover  whether 
material  can  be  interpreted  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  my 
opinion,  evidence  proving  'emperor '-worship  in  Babylonia  may 
be  forthcoming,  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 

SAMUEL  A.  B.  MERCER 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago 

The  Assyrian  Veterinary  Physician 

The  existence  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  among  the  Babylonians 
is  known  from  Hammurabi's  codex.  The  activity  of  the  veter- 
inary physician  is  revealed  in  Rm  362  of  the  Kuyounjik  texts. 

The  history  of  the  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  is  almost  a 
history  of  horse  treatment.  Greek,  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
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Middle  Low  German  veterinary  texts  have  been  published,  and  in 
every  case  disorders  of  horses '  feet  occupy  the  first  place.  Colica 
of  the  horse  is  the  principal  internal  ailment  recorded  by  the 
ancients,  and  this  has  been  treated  since  Assyrian  times. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  badly  mixed  contents  of  CT  14  shows 
a  characteristic  arrangement  of  three  columns.  A  single  name  of 
a  plant,  often  accompanied  by  species  determination  through 
color,  origin,  or  the  like,  appears  in  each  line  of  the  first  column ; 
the  second  column  tells  in  what  sickness  it  is  useful ;  the  third 
column  advises  the  manner  of  application. 

Em  362,  on  plate  41  of  CT  14,  contains  parts  of  13  lines  of  5 
sections.  The  first  section  consists  of  5  lines.  Of  the  first  col- 
umn, only  the  species  determination  of  the  last  two  plants  is 
preserved ;  in  each  case  it  reads  eqli  '  arvensis. '  The  first  line  of 
the  second  column  is  slightly  mutilated  and  can  be  restored  to 
read  sam  qi-iz  libbi  sa  murnizqi  'plant  for  abdominal  cutting  ache 
of  the  horse.'  This  means  that  the  plant  named  in  the  first 
column  is  a  remedy  useful  in  treating  colica  of  the  horse.  The 
next  4  lines  repeat:  'remedy  for  the  same.'  The  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  lines  of  the  third  column  have  lost  because  of  mutilation 
the  sign  HI.  Each  reads:  tahasal  ina  kuruni  titirri  ana  lib~bi 
'contunde  in  vino,  ungue  ad  abdomen.' 

Cataplasmata  have  been  used  throughout  the  centuries  for 
treatment  of  colica  of  the  horse.  Rm  362  presents  the  oldest 
evidence  hitherto  found. 

FELIX  VON  OEPELE 

New  York  City 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Middle  West  Branch  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  in  Cincinnati  on  February  22d,  1918.  The  Hebrew 
Union  College  has  extended  an  invitation,  and  the  local  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  Messrs.  Morgenstern,  Grossman,  Kohler, 
and  Philipson,  is  already  making  provision  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  members.  The  program  has  not  been  completed, 
but  papers  have  been  announced  by  Messrs.  Breasted,  Butten- 
wieser,  Byrne,  Fullerton,  Kohler,  Lybyer,  Morgenstern,  Olm- 
stead,  Tolman,  Waterman,  and  Wolfenson,  and  others  are  under 
consideration.  Members  desiring  to  present  communications  are 
requested  to  inform  the  secretary  of  the  Branch,  A.  T.  Olmstead, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  take  place  at  New 
Haven  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  Easter  Week, 
April  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  1918. 
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A  joint  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  the  American 
Philological  Association,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis,  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Anthropological  Association  was  held  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  December  26th  to  29th,  1917.  The 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature  held  its  sessions  of  the  first  day  at 
Dropsie  College.  Several  of  the  joint  sessions  were  devoted 
to  symposiums  and  topics  of  interest  to  Oriental  students.  On 
the  27th  the  following  papers  were  presented,  each  one  being 
followed  by  the  remarks  of  an  appointed  opener  of  the  discus- 
sion :  ' '  The  Cosmopolitanism  of  the  Religion  of  Tarsus  and  the 
Origin  of  Mithra,"  by  A.  L.  Frothingham;  "Oriental  Impe- 
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rialism,"  by  A.  T.  Olmstead  (opener,  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.); 
"Greek  Imperialism,"  by  W.  S.  Ferguson  (opener,  W.  N. 
Bates)  ;  "Roman  Imperialism,"  by  G.  W.  Botsford  (opener, 
S.  B.  Plainer)  ;  "The  Decay  of  Nationalism  under  the  Roman 
Empire,"  by  Clifford  Moore  (opener,  F.  F.  Abbott).  On  the 
29th  the  Historical  Association  held  a  conference  on  Far  East- 
ern History,  with  the  following  papers:  "The  Mid- Victorian 
Attitude  of  Foreigners  in  China,"  by  F.  W.  Williams;  "Amer- 
ican Scholarship  in  Chinese  History,"  by  K.  S.  Latourette; 
"Twenty  Years  of  Party  Politics  in  Japan,  1897-1917,"  by 
W.  W.  McLaren;  "The  History  of  Naturalization  Legislation 
in  the  United  States,  with  Special  Reference  to  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Immigration,"  by  S.  L.  Gulick.  There  was  also  a 
subscription  dinner  conference  for  members  of  the  Historical 
Association  interested  in  Far  Eastern  History.  At  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Archaeological  Institute  and  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  several  papers  on  the  archaeology  of  the  Near  East 
were  presented.  The  meetings  were  thus  particularly  charac- 
terized by  attention  to  Oriental  questions. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  elected  as  president  James  C. 
Egbert,  and  as  additional  vice-presidents  A.  T.  Clay,  H.  R. 
Fairclough,  H.  N.  Fowler,  Frank  Springer;  the  other  officers 
were  re-elected. 

The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers: president,  J.  A.  Montgomery;  vice-president,  E.  J.  Good- 
speed  ;  secretary,  H.  J.  Cadbury ;  corresponding  secretary,  M.  L. 
Margolis ;  treasurer,  George  Dahl. 

The  governing  board  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental 
Research  in  Jerusalem  met  in  connection  with  the  above  meet- 
ings. It  was  felt  that  this  was  a  propitious  time  for  taking 
steps  toward  raising  an  endowment  for  the  School  and  for  mak- 
ing other  provisions  for  its  usefulness  as  soon  as  work  can  begin 
again  in  Jerusalem.  A  gift  of  $50,000  was  announced  from 
Mrs.  James  B.  Nies,  of  Brooklyn,  for  the  construction  of  the 
first  building  on  the  School's  property.  Consul  Glazebrook,  of 
Jerusalem,  reported  on  the  condition  of  the  property  of  the 
School  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  conditions  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  he  left  last  May.  Professors  Torrey,  Clay,  and 
Ropes  were  re-elected,  respectively,  chairman,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Managing  Committee. 
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We  quote  the  following  from  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the 
London  Times: — 

The  two  oldest  European  organizations  for  the  advancement  of  Oriental 
learning — the  Societe  Asiatique,  which  began  its  activities  in  1822,  and  the 
Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  which  came  into  existence  a  year  later — have  con- 
cluded an  agreement  in  the  last  few  days  for  close  and  practical  co-operation. 
It  is  felt  that  the  most  effective  preparation  for  a  wider  federation  of 
Allied  Orientalists  is  for  the  two  older  societies  to  constitute  a  nucleus 
which  may  be  a  point  d  'appui  for  similar  organizations.  One  of  the  objects 
of  the  scheme  is  that  of  replacing  by  a  better,  more  speedy,  and  less 
cumbrous  organization  the  old  Orientalist  Congresses,  which  met  triennially 
in  various  European  capitals.  The  last  of  these  congresses  was  held  in 
Athens  in  1912,  and  the  one  in  prospect  before  the  war  for  1915  was  to 
assemble  in  London. 

The  Hyderabad  Archaeological  Society  announces  the  insti- 
tution of  the  'Pinhey  Memorial  Gold  Medal,'  to  be  awarded 
triennially  for  the  best  work  on  Deccan  archaeology  or  history. 
Theses  for  the  first  competition,  which  is  open  to  scholars  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  will  be  received  up  to  the  end  of  October, 
1918. 

Those  interested  in  the  science  of  phonetics  will  be  glad  to 
learn  of  the  formation  in  New  York,  during  the  past  summer, 
of  the  Phonetic  Society,  whose  object  is,  as  implied  in  its  name, 
'the  advancement  of  the  organized  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of 
human  speech  in  general,  and  of  the  sounds  and  combinations 
of  sounds  which  characterize  the  different  languages  of  the 
world.'  While  necessarily  local  and  limited  in  its  activities  at 
the  start,  this  society  looks  forward  to  a  wider  membership 
and  larger  field  of  usefulness.  Its  first  president  is  Dr.  Charles 
P.  G.  Scott;  its  secretary  is  Robert  Morris  Pierce  (143  West 
47th  Street,  New  York  City),  who  will  supply  additional  infor- 
mation on  request. 
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The  Rev.  JAMES  HOPE  MOULTON,  Professor  of  Hellenistic 
Greek  and  Indo-European  Philology  in  the  University  of  Man- 
chester, died,  at  the  age  of  53,  after  the  wrecking  of  his  vessel 
in  the  Mediterranean  by  an  enemy  submarine  on  April  4th,  1917, 
from  several  days'  exposure  on  the  sea.  He  was  distinguished 
in  the  field  of  Hellenistic  grammar,  particularly  for  his  Gram- 
mar of  New  Testament  Greek,  and  for  his  Iranian  studies,  among 
which  may  be  named  his  Hibbert  Lectures  on  Zoroastrianism. 
At  his  death  he  was  returning  from  a  journey  to  India,  where 
he  lectured  before  the  Parsi  community,  which  has  since  pub- 
lished the  lectures.  Probably  the  last  of  his  learned  communica- 
tions was  his  report  on  the  decipherment  of  the  Hittite  bilingual 
texts  made  by  Hrozny  and  his  associates  and  generally  inacces- 
sible to  the  English-speaking  world  because  of  the  war.  This 
appeared  in  the  Expository  Times  for  December,  1916.  An 
appreciation  of  Professor  Moulton  is  given  by  his  colleague 
Professor  George  Milligan  in  the  Expository  Times  for  June, 
1917. 

The  Hon.  JOHN  W.  FOSTER,  LL.D.,  a  former  minister  to  China 
and  one  time  Secretary  of  State,  died  in  "Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 15th.  He  was  born  in  1836.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  and  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
government,  and  was  the  author  of  American  Diplomacy  in  the 
Orient  (1902).  He  was  lecturer  in  international  law  in 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Marquis  CHARLES  JEAN  MELCHIOR  DE  VOGUE,  born  Octo- 
ber 18th,  1829,  died  in  Paris  on  November  10th,  1917.  Appreci- 
ations of  this  distinguished  archaeologist  are  given  by  S.  Reinach 
in  Revue  Archeologique,  1916,  p.  429-447,  and  by  Pere  Lagrange 
in  Revue  Biblique,  1917,  p.  5.  A  bibliography  of  his  writings  is 
contained  in  the  Florilegium  ...  a  Melchior  de  Vogue,  ed.  G. 
Maspero,  Paris,  1909. 

HENRY  BARCLAY  SWETE,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Cambridge  University,  died  last  May,  in  his  83d  year.  His 
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great  contribution  to  Oriental  scholarship  lies  in  his  edition  of 
the  Greek  Old  Testament  and  the  accompanying  volume  of 
Introduction. 

JOHN  GWYN,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  is  dead,  in  his  91st  year  (see  the  Guardian  for 
April  12th).  He  was  the  discoverer  and  editor  of  several 
valuable  Syriac  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament. 

Dr.  TRUMAN  MICHELSON,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ogy, has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Ethnology  at  George 
Washington  University.  He  will  retain  his  position  as  ethnol- 
ogist in  the  Bureau.  He  spent  a  profitable  season  of  field  work 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  among  the  Sauk,  Fox,  and  Potawa- 
tomi  Indians. 
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